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PREFACE. 

ENCOURAGEMENT  is  the  nurse  of  ever; 
praise- worthy  endeavour ;  and  it  frequently 
stimulates  those,  on  whom  it  is  bestowed,  to  de-, 
serve,  not  only  a  continuance,  but  an  increase  of 
favour.  We  hope  both  these  positions  will  be 
illustrated  by  the  increasfed  merit  and  success  of 
this  third  volume  of  contemporary  Biogra- 
phy. 

Impartiality,  whether  political,  moral,  or  per- 
sonal, is  a  feature  upon  which  we  rely  as  pccu- 
liary  characteristic  of  our  undertaking.  We 
have  given  fair  and  free  scope  to  every  man's 
feelings  and  opinions ;  and  without  opposing 
ourselves  to  any  of  them,  have  afforded  a  liberal 
space  to  all. 

In  respect  to  comparative  claims  to  public 
indulgence,  perhaps  those  of  the  present  volume 
may  be  higher,  as  possessing  some  exclusive  ad- 
vantages. Many  of  the  lives  are  of  more  im- 
portance, and  most  of  them  possess  more  ge- 
neral excellence  in  regard  to  composition.  Two 
©r  three  American  characters  will  be  found  in 

the 
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IV  PREFACE, 

the  present  volume,  and  others  arc  promised  n» 
from  the  same  pea;  if  these  arc  honoured  with 
the  approbation  of  the  Public, 

'  Indeed  the  utility  and  the  principles  of  this 
new  species  of  biography,  are  at  present  more  dif- 
fiistfd  and  understood.  Voluntary  contributions 
begin  to  pour  in  upon  us.;  and  it  has  grown "* 
into  a  patriot  emotion  to  raise,  in  this  manner, 
Kterary  statues  to  IFving  genius  and  virtue. 

^Manifold  are  the  advantages^  we  conceive, 
which  society  m^y  derive  fronj  thus  anticipat- 
ing the  trophies  which  have  usually  been  ap- 
propriated to  the  tomb.  To-  that  final  memo- 
rial we  have  usually  been  referred  for  the  history 
of  the  persons  whom  Death  has  summoned ; 
but  there,  alas  \  tlie  brief  biography  has  little 
else '  to  Shew  the  living  worlds  except  the  pre- 
scr'jpthe  flatteries  of  a  mourner  or  a  friend  :  of 
if  TTruth  enters  into  the  detail,  the  hasty  passen- 
ger reads,  admires,^  and  forgets  her  eulogy. 

It  is  reserved  for  the  contemporary  biographer 
to  engrave  on  the  fithid  the  virtues  or  the  vices,, 
which  moulder  and  become  unheeded  when  con- 
fided only  to  the  monumentv 

Tbosa 
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Those  vices  atid  virtues  Urc^  move,  and  have 
a  being,  m  the.  \irritteu .page,  which  holds  up  th« 
mirror  of  men.  to  men.  In  a  work  of  this  kind^ 
the  wise  and  thc-gocid  may  be  said  to  erect  their 
oiirti  monuments,  and  to  read  the  inscriptions  of 
thcirhonouraWc-qualitics,  their  talents^  and  theii' 
labours,  on  tablets  more  durable  than  marble; 
and  on  the  other  hand;  the  batse  may  be  taught 
the  UilWotthiness  oftheir  cliaracters,  and  ere  yet 
too  late  may  make  atonement  to  the  community 
they  have  injured,  so  as  still  to  merit  a  re- 
deemed reputation,  and  even  an  honourable  place 
10  the  temple  of  Fame. 

la  .every  possible,  view,  therefore,  no  asperity 
cf  crit;ci$m^/  nor  any  illrfounded  complaints,  wc 
may  receive  from  the  disappointed^  or  the  vain, 
can  deprive  us  of  the.  firm  persuasion,  that  the 
principle  jiud  the  object  of  this  annual  offering  is 
not  of  .the  utmost  importance  to  morals,  gcniusy 
and  virtue :  in  a  word,  that  it  is  not  one  of  the 
roost  effectual  instruments  both  of  precept  and 
example  ;  for  the  imitation,  or  for  the  warning 
of  the  Living  World. 
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Qtitkal  Opinions  np^n  the preeedmt  Folumts  rfthis  Wati^ 

•*  This  work  excites  much  curi^jfity  becaufc  it  profeflcdiy  treats  of  living  character?, 
and  we  infer  that  its  information  is  impaitul  and  correct.  It  is  but  juftice  to  own  thai* 
we  hjVe  been  altogether  an^ufcd  by  the  publication.  Br'rtijh  Critic, 

**  A  fpirii  of  c.-vivlour  and  modcrati<»n  evidently  peiwadcs  the  prefent  publicafion. 
Some  of  the  charac.ttrs  are  drawn  with  great  difcriminatton,  and  difplay  an  acutenefs  of 
p'»wer£,  and  a  fclidry  of  expreffion,  not  to  be  found  \n  the  fleei'mg  productions  of  the 
day.  \n  fhorr,  the  yforXi  abounds  in  moral  and  critical  obiiei^ations  that  evince  cor-. 
f  ectnefs  of  judgment,  and  delicacy  of  raUc"  lMlt»  RtvJntK 

'    **  This  work  difcovers  refpecubie  traiii  of  difcrlminatioD,  «id  has  the  merit  of  bcin^ 
uncontaminated  bytiie  violence  of  party  fpirit.'*      *  GritUtti  Rexfirw^ 

**  The  memoir*  contained  in  thcfc  volumes  arc  full  and  accurate  in  point  of  iDfcA-.  " 
ncation^   ludicrous  in  their  literary  and  ctitic3l  ftrtdtures;  and  exhibit  well  drawn  and 
appropriate  charaders  of  Ihcir  refpc£tivc  fubje^s.   They  are  not  written  under  the  oiu* 
farm  laflueoce  of  any  partico!ar  theological  or  political  bias.— iVrw  jimitat  Rcjrl/tr, 
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PUBLIC  CHARACTERS, 

Of  1800. 

Mft.  MATTHEW  BOULTON. 

YF  genius  and  indefatigable  industry,  directed  by 
^  the  purest  patriotism,  have  any  claim  to  the  no- 
tice of  our  readers,  an  authentic  account  of  this 
gentlenFian  cannot  fail  to  prove  acceptable.  When 
we  contemplate  the  enlarged  extent  of  his  views,  the 
wide  atid  rapid  circulation  of  his  improvements  and 
discoveries  in  the  most  important  branches  of  art,  and 
the  rtumerous  and  honourable  connections  he  has 
formed  throughout  the  civilized  world,  we  shall  be 
forced  to  admit  that  no  man  possesses  greater  claims 
to  the  attention  and  gratitude  of  his  country. 

Matthew  Boulton,  Esq.  son  of  Matthew  Boulton, 
by  Christian,  daughter  of  Mr.  Peers^  of  Chester,  was 
bom  at  Birmingham,  the  14th  of  September,  J  728. 
He  received  the  chief  part  of  his  education  at  a  pri- 
vzte  grammar-school,  kept  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ansted, 
who  officiated  at  St.  John's  Chapel,  Deritcnd. 

So  early,  we  believe,  as  the  year  1745,  Mr.  Boulton, 
having  lost  bis  father,  who  left  him  in  floiirishing  cir- 
cumstances, distinguished  himself  by  the  invention 
of  a  new  and  most  ingenious  method  of  Jnlaying 
steel.  Buckles,  watch  chains,  and  a  great  variety  of 
other  articles  wrought  at  his  manufactory,  were  ex- 
ported in  large  quantities  to  France,  where  they  were 
eagerly  purchased  by  the  English,  who  affected  to 
have  no  taste  for  the  productions  of  their  own  country. 

ISOO— 1801.  B  The 
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§  MK.  MATTHEW  BOITLTO^. 

^^_  --»         ....  .•  ,^^ 

Thfe  confinement  of  A  populous  town  was  but  ilf- 
suited  to  such  an  estabifehment  as  soon  became  ne- 
cessary for  Mr.  Bfoulton*s  farther  experiments.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  year  170*]!,  he  purchased  those  ex- 
tensive tracts  9f  commoTi,  at  that  time  a  barren  heathy 
with  only  a  small  house  and  mill,  on  which  the  Soho 
imanufactor)'  now  stands.  He  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  present  extensive  works,  at  the  cxpencc  of  nine 
thousand  pounds.  To  this  spot  his  liberal  patronage 
soon  attfattcd-great  numbers  of  ingenious  men  from  all 
part's,  and  by  their  aid  he  so  eminently  succeeded. ip 
imitating  the  or  mohiy  (hat  the  most  ^plendkj  apart-" 
ments  in  this  and  in  many  foreign  countries  received 
their  ornaments  fron)  Soho.  Here,  too  (a  most  astOr 
nlshing  proof  of  enterprise  and  skill !)  the  works  of 
the  greatest  masters  in  oil  colours,  were  mechanically 
taken  off,,  with  such  ease  and  exactness,  that  the  ori-. 
gtnal  coiiW  scarcely  be  distinguiftied  from  the  copy. 
This  mode  of  copying  was  invented,  we  believe,  by 
Mr.  Eggington,  whose  performaiK:es  in  stained  glaas 
have  since  rntroduced  his  nameto  the  public. 

The  utmost  power  of  the  water  mill,  which  M;*. 
Boulton  had  hitherto  emplo}'ed,  feH  infinitely  short, 
even  with  the  aid  of  horses^  of  that  immense  force 
which  was  soon  found  riecessary  to  the  completion  of 
his  designs.  Recourse  was  therefore  hady  about  the 
year  1767,  to  that  chef-d'oeuvre  of  human  ingenuity^ 
the  steam  pngine.  In  speaking  of  that  wonderful 
machine,  wc  shall  adopt  the  animated  language  of  a 
Jatc  excellent  Review: — The  ateam  engine,  ap- 
proaching to  the  nature  of  a  pcrpetuum.nvobile,.  or 

rather 
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IraiW  ffli  animal^  is  incapabie  of  ]^$aitu(ie  Or  seitisa- 
tion,  producws  coek,  worsts  metals,  moves  ipachin^, 
aod  is  certmnSy  the  noblest  drudge  that  wag  ever  emr 
ployed  l^tbehand  of  art.  Thus  we  "put. a  hook 
in  tbe«opcof  the  leviathan:  thus  we."  fJay  with  .him 
as  a  child,  and  take  him  as  a  servant  .for  lavei;:*'* 
thus  "  vVe  subdue  nature,  and  derive  aid  and  com- 
ftMl  from  th,e elements  of  carthquakes.-f-'V  » 

The  first  engine  that  Mr.  Boulton  consti'ucted'vwas 
t)n  M.  Savary's  plan,  of  which  the  reader  will  fitiji 
one  of  the  cfiost  satisfactory  accounts  iti!  Professor 
Bradley's  "*New  Improvements  of  Planting  and  Gar- 
dening," J  &c.  But  the  machine  was  yet,  as  it  were? 
in  its  infaocyj  and  by  no  means  answered  Mr.  Boul- 
ton's  expectations.  Jn  the  year  1769,  Mr*  James 
Watt,  of  Glasgow,  obtained  a  patent  for  such  a  pro- 
digious improvement  of  it>  that  Mr.  Boulton  imme- 
diately sought  his  acquaintance,  and  induced  hiiti  to 
settle  at  Soho.  At  this  place  the  facility  of  its  appli- 
cation to  a  variety  of  concerns,  wherein  great  force 
Was  requisite,  soon  manifested  its  superior  utility 
iand  vaft  advantages  to  the  public  ;  and  Parliameot, 
therefore,  in  1775,  cheerfully  granted  a  prolongatioli 
of  Mr.  Watt's  patent,  ^ot  t\Venty-five  years.  A  pa'r^- 
nership  now  commenced  between  Messrs.  Boultoii 
and  Watt ;  and  a  manufactory  of  steam-engines,  on 
their  improved  plan,  was  established  at  Soho,  which 
still  supplies  the  chief  mines  and  manufactories 
througliout  the  kingdom. 

*  ^  Job  xli.  2—4.  t  Analyt.  Review,  Feb.  1797.  p.  220. 

%  Sm^enth  lulit.  p.  315. 

B  %  '         Aided 
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Aided  by  such  talents,  and  commanding  such  un- 
limited  mechanical  power,  Mr.  Bouhon's  views  sooa 
etpanded>  and  Soho  began  to  exhibit  symptoms  of 
the  extraordinary  advantages  it  had  acquired.  The 
art  of  coining  had  long  stood  in  need  of  simplification 
and  arrangement,  and  to  this  art  Mr.  Boulton  had 
ro  sooner  turned  his  attention,  than,  about  the  yeai' 
1788,  he  erected  a  coining  mill,  on  an  improved  plan, 
And  struck  a  gold  medal  of  the  full  weight  of  a  gui- 
nea, and  of  the  same  form  as  that  of  his  new  copper 
coinage  lately  put  into  circulation.  The  superior  ad* 
vantages  of  that  form  are  obvious.  The  impression 
is  far  less  liable  to  friction  ;  and  by  means  of  a  steel 
gage  of  equal  diameter,  money  coined  on  that  prin- 
ciple may  be  examined  by  measure  as  well  as  by 
weight,  the  rim  being  exactly  circular.  Moreover, 
the  intrinsic  is  so  nearly  equal  to  the  current  value  of 
every  piece,  that,  without  a  steam-engine  and  ade- 
quate apparatus,  every  attempt  to  counterfeit  the 
Soho  coinage  must  be  made  with  loss.  The  fabrica- 
tionof  base  money  seeijis  likely,  by  these  means,  to  be 
speedily  checked,  and  hereafter  entirely  defeated. 
The  reason  why  Mr.  Boulton  has  not  yet  been  em- 
ployed by  Government  in  the  coinage  of  gold  and 
silver,  we  have  not  been  able  to  learn. 

The  mill  at  Soho  works  eight  machines,  each  of 
vohch  feceives,  sianips,  and  delivers  out^  by  the  aid  of 
'  only  a  little  boy^  from  seventy  to  nhiety  pieces  of  copper 
in  one  minute.  Either  of  them  is  stopped  without  the 
smallest  interruption  to  the  motion  of  the  others.  It) 
adjoining  apartments  all  the  preparatory  processes 

are 
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are  carried  on  with  equal  facility  and  dispatch  ;  such 
as  rdling  the  copper  into  sheets,  dividing  them  into 
blanks,  and  shaking  them  into  bags  clean  and  ready 
for  the  4ie.  Without  any  personal  communication 
bctvircen  the  different  classes  of  workmen,  &c.  the 
blanks  are  conveyed  to  the  room  where  they  are 
shaken,  and  from  thence  to  the  coining  room  in  boxes 
moving  with  immense  velocity  on  an  inclined  plane, 
and  accompanied  by  a  ticket  of  their  weight. 

The  Sierra  L.eone  ^Company  have  employed  Mr. 
9oulton'8  mint  in  the  coinage  of  silver,  and  the  East 
India  Company  in  that  of  copper.  Two  complete 
ipjnts  bav^  lately  been  sent  off  to  Petersburgh. 

Since  the  demise  of  the  late  empress  Catharine, 
Mr.  Boulton  presented  her  successor,  the  Emperor 
Paul  I.,  with  some  of  the  most  curious  articles  of  his 
manufactory,  and  jn  return  received  a  polite  letter  of 
thanks  and  approbation,  together  with  a  splendid  col- 
lection of  medals,  minerals  from  Siberia,  and  speci- 
mens of  all  the  modern  money  of  Russia.  Among 
the  medals,  which  for  clegapcp  of  design  and  beauty  , 
of  execiition,  baye  never  yet  bpen  equalled  in  this  or 
any  other  coijntry,  is  4  massy  onp  pf  gqld,  impressed 
with  a  striking  likeness,  it  is  said,  of  hjs  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty. Our  readcfs  will  be  surprized,  wl^en  they  ar^ 
told  that  this  unrivalled  pipep  was  struck  from  a  die 
engraved  by  the  present  Empress,  >yhQ  has,  from  her 
youth  taken  great  delight  in  the^rt  qfengr^^vingpn  steel. 

With  the  view  of  still  furtl^er  iipprqying  and  faci- 
litating the  manufactory  of  steam-engines,  Messr§. 
Poulton  and  Watt  bav^  lately,  in  conjunction  with 

B3  their 
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their  s6ns,  established  a  ibundery  at  ^methwickj  ai 
short  distance  from  Soho.  Here  that  powerful  agent 
is  employed  to  multiply  itself^  as  it  were^  and  its  va- 
rious parts  are  fabricated  and  adapted  together  with 
the  satne  regularity,  neatness,  and  expedition,  that 
distinguish  all  the  operations  of  their  manufactory. 
These  engines  are  afterwards  distributed  to  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom  by  the  Birmingham  canal,  which  com- 
municates with  a  wet  dock  belonging  to  the  foundery. 

To  such  amazing  perfection  has  the  steam'  engine 
at  length  been  brought,  that  the  consumption  of  one 
bushel  of  Newcastle  coals  will  raise  nearly  six  thou- 
sand hogsheads  of  Water  ten  feet  high,  and  will  do 
the  work  often  horses  for  one  hour.  This  remarkable 
abridgment  of  human  labour,  and  proportionate  dr- 
minution  of  expence  are,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
result  of  trials,  made  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Boul- 
ton.  For  a  complete  account  of  these  machines, 
their  power,  &c.  we  refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Darwin*^ 
Botanic  Garden.* 

It  could  scarcely  be  expected  that  envy  would 
view  with  indifference  such  singular  merit,""  and  such 
unexampled  success.  The  inventions  and  improve- 
ments of  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt  were  first  inii- 
tated,  and  then  either  decried  or  disputed.  Reason 
laboured  in  vain  to  silence  the  clamours  of  injustice-, 
and  defeat  the  stratagems  of  fraud.  At  length,  in  the 
year  179^,  a  solemn  decision  of  Parliament,  and, about 
the  same  time,  the  concurrent  opinion  of  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench  forbad  any  further  encroachment. 

*  Fourth  edit,  note  xi.  page  2^7* 

The 
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Ttie  last  discovery  for  whicji  Mr^  Boulton  ob- 
tained a  patent,  was thC'iniporUnt  "Method  of  rais- 
ing.Water  and  other  Fluids ;"  an  ample  descrif>ijio,n 
of  which  our  readers  will  find  jij  the  Monthly  |yia- 
gazige,  a  publication  which  is  io  every  body's  hands  * 
The  uses  to  which  this  engine  may  be  applied  are 
^'arioqs:  besides  the  raising  of  water  for  the  use  of 
brewers,  &c.  it  may  be  employed  in  raising  water 
from  the  sea  for  salt  works,  in  draining  marshes,  and 
pumping  (hips,  and  supplying  with  water  those  canals 
that  are  carried  over  or  by  the  side  of  rivers.  Onp 
^reat  excellence  of  this  apparatus  is,  that  it  requires 
no  e^pence  of  fuel,  nor  attention  from  xyorkmcg. 
When  once  set  a-going  it  will  work  of  itself  without 
any  trouble^  requiring  only  to  be  i>o\y  and  Jhei)  iq^- 
spected  and  kept  in  repair. 

.  Whoever  coutemplatcs  the  merit  and  utility  of  ^ 
long  life  devoted  to  such  important  pursuits,  as  wp 
have  here  briefly  and  very  imperfectly  described  ; 
and  recollects  without  Emotion,  that  the  spot  where- 
on so  much  has  been  done,  and  is  still  doing,  where 
hundreds  of  meq,  women,  and  children  easily  earn  a 
comfortable  subsistence,-}^  where- population  \%  ra- 
pidly encrcasing,  and  the  means  of  national  pio^pe- 

»  Vol.  V.  p.  594 ;  vol.  vi.  p.  124. 

•j*  \Vc  have"  been  uiiiible  to  asc^rtuin  the  number  of  hands  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  Boulton  at  this  time,  which  must  frequently  vary 
according  to  the  changes  that  necessarily  take  place  in  the  demand 
for  different  articles.  But  we  know,  that  when  Mr.  Boulton, 
junior,  came  of  age,  in  179U  seven  hundied  workmen  sat  down 
10  an  entertainment  given  by  his  father. 

rity 
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rity  cncreasing  in  proportion,  was  lately  a  bitok, 
swampy,  and  sterile  waste,  must  want  understanding 
to  comprehend,  or  sympathy  to  appreciate,  the  happi^ 
ness  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

Mr.  Boulton  is  now  in  his  seventy-third  year,  ao4 
he  appears  to  possess  the  hilarity  of  youth.  Eitraor* 
dinary  exertions,  often  both  of  body  and  mind,  seem. 
not  to  have  impaired  a  constitution,  which  must 
have  been  naturally  robust.  He  is  fond  of  music, 
and  takes  great  delight  in  the  company  of  young 
people.  One  son,  a  young  man  of  considerable  ac- 
complishment and  great  promise  in  his  father*^  line;, 
.  and  one  daughter,  both  of  them  unmarried,  have 
survived  their  mother.  Mr.  Boulton  is  fellow  oftbe 
Royal  Societies  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  and  of 
the  Free  Economical  Society  of  Petersburg,  as  well 
as  of  many  other  foreign  institutions.  M, 

PROFESSOR  PORSON. 
It  is  commonly  expected  by  readers  of  transient 
memoirs,  that  the  writer  should  enliven  his  narrative 
with  sprightly  anecdotes,  or  sallies  of  humour.  The 
author  of  the  following  article  by  no  means  censures 
such  expectations,  or  the  practice  of  those  memo- 
rialists, who  study  to  gratify  them.  Such  expectations 
are  natural ;  and  the  practice,  when  pursued  with  , 
spirit,  and  regulated  with  judgment,  deserves  great 
commendation.  Anecdote  is  often  (he  zest  of  bio- 
graphy : — but 

Damus  accipimusque  viciss-im — 

Nothing  will  be  attempted  on  the  present  occa- 
sion^ 
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^n,  but  discrimination  of  character,  and  accuracy  of 
gtatemcnt.     To  labour  to  say  all,  that  might  be  said, 
would  be  folly.     The  writer,  however,  professes  to 
have  taken  some  pains,  to- give  a  faithful,  and,  what 
he  flatters  himself  will  be  reckoned,  an  interesting 
account*     But  the  learned  person,  of  whom  a  short 
memorial  is  here  intended,  is  npt  responsible  for  a 
single  line  ;  the  whole  haying  been  written  not  only 
without  his  concurrence,  but  without  his  know^ledge; 
and,  perhaps,  an   apology   to  himself  and  friends 
would  not  be  improper.   The  author,  therefore,  begs 
leave  to  say,  that  he  was  influenced  by  a  sincere  ad- 
miration of  a  man  distinguished  by  uncommon  abili- 
ties and  attainments,  and  possessed  of  many  amiable 
traits  of  character.    The  delineation    of  these,  he 
thought,  would  at  once  be  favourable  to  his  own 
pursuits,  and  tend  to  the  public  utility. — If  he  has 
Dcen  enabled  to  preserve  the  line  of  undeviating 
accuracy,  he  must  acknowledge  himself  indebted,  in 
many  particulars,  to  a  learned  and  respectable  person. 
Richard  Porson,  the  Greek  professor  of  the  Uni-* 
vcrsity  of  Cambridge,  is  a  name  conspicuous  in  the 
republic  of  letters  ;  so  eminently  so,  indeed,  that  we 
must  confine  our  attention  to  him  as  a  man  of  lite- 
rature.    The  limits  prescribed  us,  indeed,  are  nar-  ^ 
row ;  and  of  a  person  never  varying  his  manners^ 
through  the  love  of  adventure,  or  in  search  of  prefer- 
ment, nothing  can  be  said  either  marvellous  or  glow- 
ing; little,  indeed,  but  what  must  be  connected  in 
some  way  or  other  with  his  study,  and  what  will  in- 
terest few,  but  the  friends  of  learning. 

.  Thia 
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Tliis  gentlemat)  received  bis  education  at  Etoy^ 
school,  imder  the  Rev.  Dr,  Davis  ;  a.  seminary,  long 
cclebrateti  for  classical  literature,  and  that  has,  un- 
doubtedly, produced  a  greater  number  of  good  classic 
cal  scholars,  tban  any  school  io  Great  Britain. 
.  One  accustomed  to  reading  from  his  earliest  years, 
soon  arrives  at  the  maturity  of  his  understanding, 
leaving  those  of  his  own  age  far  behind  to  put  the 
quc&tion  of  surprize, — Whence  hath  this  child  sucli 
knowledge  ? 

Such  was  the  case  of  Porson  while  at  Eton  school. 
The  progress  made  by  hitn  in  classical  literature  was 
rapid,  and  he  quickly  reached  the  fifth  form.  As  4 
«cbool-boy  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  proceed 
any  further,  and  he  could  indulge  no  expectations 
from  th*  foundation,  as  a  reason  for  a  longer  con- 
tinuance. •Eton  school  is  a  kind  of  nursery  foij 
King*s  College,  Cambridge,  and  the  schokirsbips  and 
fellowships  of  King's  arc  confined  to  persons  edu- 
cated in  that  school.  But  had  Porson  waited  at 
Eton  for  a  removal  to  King's,  he  must  have  been  su- 
perannuated. He  removed,  therefore,  to  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  when  about  eighteen  years  of  agQ 

Our  young  Grecian  brought  with  him  to  college 
an  uncommon  degree  of  knowledge  in  classical  lite- 
rature, together  with  a  fondness  for  general  reading, 
but  more  particularly  tor  works  of  philoiogy  and  cri- 
ticism. His  singular  dexterity  in  detecting  in  the 
Greek  writers  inaccurate  readings,  which  aiise  prin- 
cipally from  the  mistakes  of  copyists,  had  also  excited 
in  him  an  ardent  desire  after  an  acquaintance  with 
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^noient  mantiscripts.  Tiais  (desire^  eo  uncMMnmofi  fbiF 
fi  very  young  man,  h^  was  enabled  amply  tp  gratifjf 
at  Cambridge ;  and  at  no  college  could  be  have  more 
bappily  inAalged  it  than  at  Trinity,  wbicb  baa  jnot 
only  a  .most  feiccellefnt  library  of  print-ed  books,  but 
also  a  most  valuable  collection  of  ancient  nhanu- 
scripts.  He. was,  therlefore,  here  in  bis  proper  ele- 
ment; and  in  this  department  of  literature  he  now 
stands  unrivalled  in  this  country,  it  not  in  any  other. 

A  pcrsdn,  who  came  to  college  with  a  reputation 
so  well  established,  could  not  fail,  as  well  from  hi« 
favourable  situation^  as  from-  his  continued  industry, 
rapidly  tocKtend  it.  Porson,  therefore,  was  presented, 
while  an  under- graduate,  with  one  of  the  Craven 
scholarships,  of  which  there  are  two,  each  iifty  pounds 
per  annum,  bequeathed  by  John  Lord  Craven,* 

The  electors  to  these  scholarships  arc  the  Vice- 
Chancellorj^  the  five  regii  professors,  and  the  public 
orator;  by  whom  the  candidate  is  examined  in  clas- 
sical literature. 

While  yet  an  under-graduate,  also,  Porson  gave  an 
earnest  of  what  the  learned  public  tnight  expect  of 
bim  in  future,  ^n  the  year  1785,  d  bookseller  at 
Cambridge  meditated  to  republish  Xenophon  s  Ana- 
basis, first  published  at  Oxford  by  Hutchinson.  The 
bookseller,  accordingly^  applied  to  our  professor  for 

•  For  some  little  documents  the  writer  professes  himself  in- 
debted to  the  Cambrldj^e  University  Calendar,  printed  by  Mr, 
Flower  at  Caftnbridge,  which  he  rather  notices  as  being  a  very 
useful  publitation,  containing  a  list  of  members,  livings,  fellow- 
ships,  scholarships,  Sec.  of  the  University. 

some 
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•ome  additional  notes,  which  were  communicated  to 
bim^  and  published  at  the  end  of  that  ed!ition  of  the 
Anabasis.  They  appear^  indeed,  without  Porson's 
name ;  but  they  are  universally  understood  to  be  bis. 
The  notes,  to  which  a  W.  are  subjoined,  are  assigned 
to  a  learned  friend,  who,  we  are  informetl,  was  Mr. 
Whiter,  the  author  of  the  Etymologicum  Magnum, 
lately  published. 

These  notes  arc  in  Person's  manner,  concise  but 
acute,  and  relate  principally  to  MSS.  which  ought 
to  have  been  consulted  by  Hutchinson  ;  but  of 
which,  according  to  our  young  annotator,  he  was 
either  entirely  igfiorant,  or  bad  been  negligent  in  the 
use  of  them.  There  is  a  very  short  but  pithy  iritro- 
ductory  preface  to  these  notes.  Lectori,  si  quis  erit. 

In  the  year  1782,  Person  took  his  degree  of  B.  A. 
at  which  time  he  obtained  the  first  of  the  two  gold 
medajs,  given  to  tliosc,  who,  after  taking  their  de- 
gree, shall  be  found  on  examination  to  be  the  best 
proficients  in  classical  literature,  having  first  obtained 
the  degree  of  senior  epitome,  at  least,  in  mathematical 
learning.  These  premiums  are  called  the  Chancellor's 
prizes,  baving'been  first  established  in  1794,  by  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  Chancellor  at  that  time,  and 
continued  since  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  the  present 
Chancellor,     He  took  his  degree  of  A.  M.  in  1795. 

The  name  of  our  young  graduate  being  now  so 
celebrated  in  the  University,  it  was  natural  for  thp 
respectable  society,  of  which  he  was  a  metT;bcr,  to 
feel  a  pride  in  the  prospect  of  enrolling  him  among 
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its  fellows.  It  bad  formerly  been  the  cu^otn  for 
senior^  middle^  and  junior  bachelors  alike  t^  offer 
tbeipselves  candidates  for  fellowships  in  this  college : 
but  as  tbe  election  had  almost  always  been  made  out 
of  the  two  senior  years,  it  had  long  been  deemed 
unnccessai7  to  encourage  the  competition  of  the  ju^ 
niors.  In  the  present  instance,  however,^  the  old 
custom  was  revived.  We  may,  therefore,  naturally 
suppose,  that  it  was  in  favour  of  Poi*son,  who,  though 
a  junior  bachelor,  was  chosen  fellow  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege in  17  32*  This  fellowship,  however,  he  did  not 
long  enjoy. 

By  a  statute  of  Trinity  College,  if  a  person  hold- 
ing a  fellowship  does  not^  at  the  end  of  seven  years^ 
enter  into  orders,  he  must  resign  it.  Porson  had  no 
inclination  to  go  into  the  church  :  accordingly,  in 
conformity  to  the  statute,  he  relinquished  his  fellow- 
ship, and  lived,  in  a  very  retired  manner,  a  kind  of 
college  life,  in  London. 

In  the  year  1792,  however,  he  was  recalled  to 
Cambridge,  as  a  candidate  for  the  Greek  professor- 
ship,* to  succeed  Mr.  William  Cooke.  There  being 
no  other  candidate,  Porson,  after  delivering  a  thesis 
on  Euripides,  was  chosen  without  opposition. 

Thus  have  we  brought  our  professor  to  the  sum- 
mit of  his  distinctions  in  tbe  University ;  for  there  he 
has  taken  no  other  degree,  and  obtained  no  higher 
preferment;  and,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  he 
has  never  sought  after  any  titles,  pensions,  or  preferr 
ment,  cither  in  Church  or  State.  Some  persons  are 
rendered  more  conspicuous  by  what  they  do  not  ob- 
tain. 
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tain^  and  even  by  what  they  lose^  than  ofters  by  i 
IniiitipKcation  6f  titles,  and  large  acquisitions. 

For  many  years  Porson  lived  a  retired  literary 
tife,  principally  in  London,  going  occastonally  t6 
IVmity  College.  JBat  in  1796  hie  entered  irito'd- 
tnatrimonial  connection  with  the  sistef  of  Mr.  JamcS 
JPerry^  editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicte.  He,  how* 
ever,  enjoyed  not  the  society  of  this  lady  lohg;  for  hd 
fcad  the  nf>isfortune.  to  lose  her  by  death  soon  after 
their  union. 

In  the  yeiar  1 790,  a  new  edition  of  ia  learned  cri- 
tical work,  entitled,  Emendationes  in  Suidam  et  Hesy^ 
xhium  tf  alios  Lfxirographos  Grarcos^  was  publifted 
at  the  Clarendon  press  at  Oxford.  To  this  edition 
is  subjoined^  by  way  of  iappertdik,  some  short  emen- 
^tions  by  a  learned  critic  in  Greek  literature,  Mr» 
Thoihas  Tyt^hitt.  In  this  work  our  professor  acted 
e  part  similar  to  what  he  bad  acted  before  in  1785 ;  h6 
sent  some  short  corrective  notes,  ehtitlcd  Nof^e  hreve^y 
ad  Totipii  tmendaiiones  in  "Sutdam^  ^nd  Not  a  in  turas 
novissirnas.  They  are  published  only  with  initials^ 
A.R.  P.C.S.S.T.C.S.  which  al-c  universally  un- 
dcrstood  to  stand  fbr^  A  Kichardb  Porson,  Colldgii 
Bacro-scantee  Trinitatis^  Cantabrigiac,  Socio.  Thes6 
-notes  consist  of  short  strictuics  not  only  on  Toup^ 
but  on  several  other  of  oUr  most  eminent  critics  iti 
Greek  literaturci  '    *     '    ' 

In  the  year  179O,  atsb^  Mr.  Porfebn  piiblished  a 
ttWtrovcrsial  work  of  great  celebrity,'  entitled,  Let- 
teis  to  Mr.  Archdeacon  Travis,  in  answer  to  his  De-. 
fence  of  the  Three  Heavenly  Witnesses^  1  John^  v.'  7. 

a  dispute 
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6  dispute  that  may  at  first  sight  b&«uppG6ed  to  belong 
btily  to  theologians  t  but  which  (though  we  dare  not 
say  with  the  super- seraphicalKdttner,  laieitTte  xhsus- 
tus  scientiarum  Thesaurus  in  Jwc  excellent issimb  iiiato) 
is  generally  interesting  to  philologists  and  critics.  It 
is  a  learned  confutation  of  a  iriost  futile  opinion,  attd 
worthy^  ih  the  Judgment  of  the  criticsi,  to  be  pWced 
on  the  same  shelf  with  Bentley's  celebrated  Disser- 
tation on  the  Ephilles  of  PhalariS;,  a  book  written  in 
a  similar  spirit,  and  on  a  subject  e(|uhlly  futJle. 

In  the  ycJar  17^3^  A  beautiful  edition  df  Heyne's 
Virgil,  in  four  vohimcs  hrg6  octavo,  was  pf inted  in 
England. .  Mr.  Porson  performed  the  usefal^  though 
more  hufribJe,  office  of  copfoctor  of  the  press.  iVc- 
fited  to  tUs  edition  is  a  short  preface^  dedaratOf^  of 
wfcat  he  had. done,  which  wasonly  to  insert  in  theif 
proper  places  a  few  (ioi^dctures  of  feamed  mefi,  that 
pr(>bably  had  escdpdd  the  editor,  and  to  subjoin  a 
few  addenda  totfe  ixt&et. 

Wemuat  Ti6t^p6ss  oni  ^tbdot  noticing,  that  in  the 
year  1795',  ther»e.^ Was  pnWi^ed'a?  Glasgow  a  very 
beautiful  folio  ^edition  •  of  the  Seven  Tragedies  of 
-ffischylus.  Porson,  it  is'weH  tnown,  had  in  his  pos- 
session a  copy  of  Pauw*«  edition  of  oEschyUis,  corU 
rected  throughout  'by  himself.  It  was  sent  to  the 
Glasgow  press,  but^  thfop^h  various  circumstances^ 
the  publidatioTi  bad  been  delayed  a  long  time.  A  sur- 
reptitious copy,  however,  at  length  appeared  without 
the  knowledge  df  theptofessoi'.  A  printer  or  publishef, 
who  could  thus  appropriate  the  labours  of  a  man  of 
learning  as  bis  own,  is  entitled  to  the  severest  anh- 

madversiop. 
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tnad version. i—HawcvQr,  of  this  beautiful  volume  fli 
few  copies  have  been  published ;  and  Schutz,  who 
has  published  an  edition  of  iEschylus  in  Gtermany, 
has  subjoined  Porson^s  new  readings  at  the  end  of 
one  of  the  volumes,  with  the  most  respectful  notice 
of  the  Professor's  edition. 

Our  Professor's  next  work  was  published  in  i7p7 1 
this  is  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides,  corrected  on  the  faith 
of  manuscripts,  with  short  notes,  &c.  This  first  play 
was  edited,  to  try  the  public  taste,  and  to  prepare  the 
Way  for  the  plays  of  Euripides,  each  to  follow  in 
due  orden  It  is  accompanied  with  a  prcfece,  ex- 
plaining the  nature  of  the  undertaking,  vindicating^ 
its  leading  characteristics,  and  announcing  the  future 
intentions  of  the  editor.  Two  other  plays  of  this 
tragedian  have  been  since  published  by  him  with  botes 
somewhat  more  extended  than  those  of  the  Hecuba. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  Hecuba  by  Mr. 
Porson,  appeared  a  few  animadversions  conceived  and 
published  with  great  dispatch  by  the  learned  and  in- 
defatigable Mr.  Gilbert  Wakefield,  entitled.  Diatribe 
Extemporalis.  They  contain  remonstrances  against 
some  of  the  Professor's  readings,  several  from  Wake- 
field's own  conjectures,  others  from  manuscripts, 
quoted  by  Person,  and  attacks  on  one  or  two  canons 
of  criticism  laid  down  by  the  latter  in  his  preface 
to  the  Hecuba. 

It  is  not  our  intention  nor,  indefed,  would  this  be 
the  proper  place,  to  enter  upon  this  controversy. 
We,  therefore,  only  express  our  respect  for  the  talents 
and  learning,  for  the  generous  attachment  to  free- 
dom 
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doro,  and+be  ardent  love  of  independencei  tb^t  .cha- 
racterize these  distinguished  critic&;  saying  fjespect^ 
fully  of  each  what  Wakefield  has,  at  the  end  of  bis 
Diatribe,  applied  to  the  Profesaot) 

Vade,  age,  tt  ingentem  factis  fier  ad  eithtm  Trojaiiu 

It  may,  however,  not  be  improper  just  to  observe, 
that  the  grounds  of  these  differences  have  been  amply 
stated  and  discussed  by  two  writers,  the  one  a  critic, 
evidently  of  great  abilities,  in  the  Monthly  Revie*v, 
the  other  a  German  critic,  of  considerable  cha- 
racter, well  known  as  the  author  of  a  Treatise  on 
Greek  Metre.  The  formier  sides  with  the  Professor 
against  Wakefield.  The  latter  has  published  a  new 
edition  of  the  Hecuba,  with  the  professed  design  of 
opposing  the  Professor. 

We  have  thus  given  a  summary  of  all  the  literary 
Works  of  Professor  Porson  that  have  fallen  in  our 
way,  or  that  we  can  confidently  pronounce  to  be  his. 
But  we  must  not  forget  to  notice  a  work,  which, 
though  not  yet  published,  the  learned  world  are  in 
great  expectation  of.  This  is  an  edition  of  a  manu- 
script copy  of  a  Greek  lexicon,  by  the  celebrated 
Photius,  the  learned  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in 
the  seventh  century.  This  fine  manuscript  is  the 
property  of  Trinity  College,  and  was  copied  by  the 
Professor  for  publication  several  years  ago.  But,  un- 
fortunately, after  haying  been  transcribed  with  great 
care  for  the  press,  it  was  destroyed  a  few  years  since 
by  the  fire  that  consumed  the  house  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  Mr.  Perry,  at  Merton.     The  manuscript  has, 

l«00-^j&01.  C  however. 
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hdWcvfcr,  be«^n  rc^oplcd  with  great  elegance.  It  h 
expected,  therefore^  (ftw,  we  understand,  the  copy  is 
r\6w>  completed)  that;  this  leiicon  will  in  dac  time  be 
made  public ;  and  should  it  be  accompanied  (as  we; 
have  reason  to  believe  it  will)  with  fac  similes  of 
the  original,  it  will  at  once  be  a  very  valuable  Greek 
lexicon,  ar^d.a  most  useful  guide  to  such  as  are  de- 
sirous of  searching  into  the,  archives  of  Greek  palseo- 
graphy. 

As  we  have  spoken  of  Person  principally  as  a  piaa 
of  letters  and  a  .writer,  our  account  must  not  be 
clcised  without,  observing  of  his  style  of  writing, — ^that 
it  expresses  a  sound  judgment,  acute  remark,  and 
critical  precision  ;  never  wordy,  flowery,  or  declama- 
tory, but  clear,  pointed,  decisive.  His  Latin  com- 
position, «lso,  is  correct  and  classical,  but  not  af- 
fected or  laboured ;  precise,  without  stiffness,  and 
elegant  without  extravagance;  never  swelling  inta 
bombast,  or  sinking  into  puerility.  His  countenance 
also  strongly  indicates  his  cl>aracter, — close,  eollect- 
ed,  and  to  strangers,  at  first  sight,  expressive  of  re- 
serve ;  but  among  his  friends,  immediately  expand- 
ing into  frankness,  and  readily  kindling  into  smiles^ 
He  is  conscious  of  hi?  talents,  and  not  indifferent 
about  his  reputation ;  but  not  satisfied  with  flimsy^ 
indiscriminate  praise,  nor.  possessed  of  sufficient  self* 
complacency  to  be  an  egotist*  His  manners  are  so- 
ciable, and  his  conversation  abounds  with  literary 
anecdote  :  and,  to  the  credit  of  his  heart  let  it  be 
added,  that  he  can  discuss  a  subject  that  respects 
the  interest  of  the  poor,  and  the  cause  of  benevolcqce, 

as 
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as  readily  as  be  can  a  <}U€stlo0  re&tlve  tp  the  Iwb- 
iDooy  of  languages^  the  wthority  oC  mantisempte}  and 
the  niceties  of  Greek  criticism. 

The  boors  of  Porson,  we  understands  are  now 
pretty  uniformly  passed  in  bisi  own  study,  or  in  social 
intercQUfse  with  bis  literary fr^^ds.  A  great,  portion 
of  bis  leisure  hours,  we  bdieve,  be  passes  in  the 
study  of  a  Jeamed  frieud^who  was  a  feJlow-collegiah, 
Dr.  Raine^  the  respeetable  master  of  Charter*bouse 
School:  but  be  occasionally  retires  to  bje  college, 
where  be  is  received  by  bis  learned .  friends  with  ea- 
teem,  aod  listened  to  with  respect. 

We  have  purposely  avoided  touching  on  bis  poH-^ 

tical  and  theological  creed,  through  a  desiae.of  coo- 

£mng  ourselves  to  that  view  of  his  character  by  which 

be  is  more  particularly  distinguished,  aiftd  that  forw 

jiisbes  such  ample  marterials.   But  of  a  man  possessed 

of  such  talents  and  learning  aa  Professor  Pcx'son,  it  is 

pleasing  to  the  writer  of  this  article  to  remark,  that, 

if  be  bos  never  appeared  foremost  in  any  party  either 

in  church  or  state,  he  is  yfiil  known,  to  possess  gverit 

liberality  of  sentiment,  and  to  be  a  warm:  friend  to 

^be  civil  ^aad  religious  libertio3)o£  mankind* 

D. 

'    MR.  PINKERTOR 

IN  giving  an  account  of  an  antiquary,  it  is  natu- 
ral to  nrfention  ancient  records.  The  first  appearance 
of  the  name  of  Pinkerton  is  in  Prynne's  papers*  of 

•  Prj^ni^c's  Records,  vol.  iii.  p.  661%     l^icol  de  Pjnkerton  del 

C2  the 
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the  reign  of  Edward  I.  whence  it  appears  that  Nt- 
col  de  Pinkerton  paid  homage  to  that  Prince  for  his 
lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dunbar,  probably 
containing  the  village  still  called  Pinkerton.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  seat  of  the  name,  which 
arose  from  the  village :  but  the  most  tmmepous 
branches  of  it  are  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  particu- 
Jarly  about  Dalscrf  and  Rutherglen,»  in  Clydesdale; 
and  the  name  frequently  appears  in  the  lists  of  ma- 
gistrates of  the  latter  town,  as  published  in  a  recent 
history  of  it.  In  a  pamphlet  published  1 65  ly  quarto, 
called,  "  An  Abstract  of  the  State  of  his  Majcsty'fe 
Revenue,"  there  is  this  item  t  **  To  Robert  Pin- 
kerton, Ilalconer  to  the  King,  18d.  jper  diem,  and 
i3l-  138.  gd.  per  annum  for  his  living."  There  was 
abo  a  Captain  Pinkerton,  who  conducted'  part  of  the 
unfortupate  expedition  to  Darien,  as  appears  from 
Carstair's  State  Papers. 

The  grandfather  of  Mr.  John  Pihkerton  was 
Walter,  a  worthy  and  honest  yeoman  at  Dalserf,  who 
had  a  pretty  numerous  family.  As  presbyterians  at 
that  time  abounded  in  the  west  of  England,  there 
was  considerable  intercourse  between  them  «hd  those 
of  Scotland.  James  Pinkerton,  a  son  of  Walter, 
settled  in  Somersetshire,  where  he  acquired  a  mode- 
rate fortune,  being,  as  is  believed,  what  was  then 
styled  a  hair-merchant,  wigs  being  much  worn,  and 
considerable  profits  arising  from  an  artiqle  in  univer- 
sal request.  About  1755,  he  returned  to  his  native 
country,  and  mamed  Mrs.  Bowie,  the  widow  of  a 
respectable  merchant  in  Edinburgh,  who.  left  three 

children. 
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children.  James,  the  eldest,  was  a  «pirit6d  youth, 
who  joined  the  army  as  a  volunteer,  atld  was  slain  at 
the  battle  of  Minden ;  his  brother  Robert  succeeding, 
to  an  estate  in  Lanerkshire  kft  by  their  father.  By 
his  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Heron,  the  daughter: 
of  a  physician  or  apothecary  in  Edinburgh,  James  Pin- 
kerton  acquired  some  additional  property. 
•  John  Piokerton  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  on  the 
17th  of  February,  1758.  His  father  soon  afterwards 
removed  to  one  of  his  wife's  houses  at  Grangegate- 
ade,  near  Edinburgh,  where  John  went  to  a  dajr-^ 
school,  kept  by  an  old  woman,  who  relieved  the  dry- 
ness of  English  grammar  by  a  mixttire  of  sweetmeftt0.' 
About  1764,  he  was  sent. to  the  capital  granimar-f 
school  at  Lanerk,  kept  by  Mr.  Thomson,  who  hfnA^ 
married  thc:sister  of  Mr.  Thomson  the  poet,  thcQ  ani 
dd  lady  with  a  glass  eye,  and  with  ^  temper  equally* 
brittle.  But  Mr.  Thomson  was  of  a  most  even  tem- 
per, and  possessed  of  gneat  dignity  of  person  and  de- 
meanour. Inheriting  from  his  father  a  portion  of 
bypocondriacism,  young  Pinkerton  was  always  la  shy 
boy,  fonder  of  rural  and  solitary  walks  than  of  bois- 
terous amusements ;  and,  from  an  original  infirmity 
of  nerve,  absolutdy  devoured  by  mauvaise  hotUe^  a 
shocking  sensation,  which  ought  to  be  the  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked^  instead  of  a  companion  of  the 
iceling  and  the  good.  At  school  he  was  generally 
the  second  or  third  of  his  class ;  but  nothing  remark- 
able distinguished  this  period,  except, one  incident : 
Mr.  Thomson  one  day  ordered  the  boys  to  translate 
a  part  of  Livy  into  English  ;  when  he  came  to  young 

C  3  Pinkerton's 
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Piirtkerton^s  version^  as  it  is  called  in  Scotland,  he  read 
it  silently  to  himself,  then,  to  the  great  Surprize  of 
the  boys,  walked  quickly  but  of  the  school,  but  soon, 
returned  with  a  volume  of  Hookers  Roman  History^ 
rn  which  the  same  part  of  Livy  was  translated,  Hei 
read  both  aloud,  ^nd  gave  his  decided  opinion  in  fa* 
vour  of  his  disciple's  translation,  which  nota  littli 
flattered  boyish  vanity,  and  pei-haps  liowcd  in  him  the 
first  seeds  of  authorship.  ' 

After  being  six  years  at  school,  the  last  year  of 
which  only  'was  dedicated  to  the  Greek,  he  returned 
ta.hts  father's  house  near  Edinburgh.  The  father 
h^ng  some  dislike  to .  urniversrty  education,  John 
was  kept  in  a  kind  of  solitary  confinement  at  home; 
jlnd  his  fethcr,  being  of  a  severe  and  nDorose  disposi- 
tion>  his  durance  littlo  tended  to  give  much  firmness 
to  his  nerves.  An  hour  or  two  pa8?ed  every;  day- in 
attending  a  French  teacher ;  and  in  his  eagerness  to 
attain  this  language,  he  had  totally  lost  his  Greek, 
ami  nearly  bis  Latin  also :  but  soon  after,  meetiDg 
\Vith  Rollings  Ancient  History,  and  observing  refe- 
reT>ces  to  the  original  authors,  he  bought  the  History 
c^  Justinus,  &c.  and  soon  recovered  his  Latin  so  as 
t!0  write,  when  be  was  about  thirteen  years  of  ago, 
tolerable  fragments  in  that  language..  He  after-* 
Wards  studied  mathematics  two  or  three  years,  under  . 
Mr-  Ewing,  an  able  teacher  at  Edinburgh,  and  pro- 
ceeded as  far  as  the  docrine  of  infinites. 

Though  he  c!xpected  a  decent  oompeteocy  from  his 
fiither,  yet  being  tired  of  constant  confinement,  and 
the  wantcf  company  and  diversity,  it  was  proposed 

that 
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tbet  be  «Ik>u]4  study  the  l^w ;  aad  b^  a/ccor4ingly 
served  a  regular  apprentjc^bip  of  five  years  to  Mr^ 
William- Ay toun,  -an  emment  writer  tp  the  signet,* 
a  gentleman  more,  fond  pfi^ex^pent^e,,  ^ow,  and  rurai 
life,  than  of  the  law,  butiotnobje.^jid  liberal  dispa* 
sitions.  He  would  sono^tjin?;*,  iiojv^fr,  check  bis 
pupil  ftw- poring  over  ^qpcrnicus,  wben  he  oughf  ,tp 
have  been  reading  Dallas's  Styles,  being  old  oiod^lf 
for  law  papers, 

Youpg.Pinkerton  had  no  taste  for  poetry  till, he 
Ti'as  upwards  of  twelve  years  of  age,  his  idea  of  it 
being  merely  that  it  was  more  nonsensical,  thaq  pros^ 
and  used  many  words  to  express  little  meaning.  But 
Bcattic's  Minstrel  being  much  talked  of^  he  read  it, 
and  was  delighted.  Sbakspeare  and  Milton  folbw- 
ed :  and  it  then  struck  him  that  he  had  read.  Virgil, 
Horace  and  Anacre^n  merely  as  tasks,  wheri^  Mr. 
Thomson  sho.uld  hnve  pointed  out  their  b/eauties, 
and  have  read  parts  of  good  criticisms  on  their  works, 
which  would  have  opened  the  sources  of  curiosity. 

After  reading  the  Minstrel,  he  was  induced  to  at- 
tempt English  verses,  all  his  prior  little  compositions 
having  been  in  Lfiiin.  As  he  oftjcu  visited  Craig- 
miliar  Castlq,  in  his  neighbourhood,  once  the  rcsi- , 
dcnce  of  the  unfortunate  Mary,  he  printed  a  little 
Elegy,  called  "  Craigmillar  Castle,"  dedicated  to  Dr. 
Beattie,  who  favoured  the  young  author  with  his 
criticisms  and  advice.  This  boyish  production  ap- 
peared about  1776.     A  tragedy  afterwards  followed, 

•  Writers  to  the  signet  arc  select  solicitors  who  alooe  arc  per- 
mitted to  sign  writiDgs  which  in  Scotland  pass  the  Royal  signet. 

C  4  which 
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which  he  commUtedto  the  flames,  built  upbn  s  mo- 
dem Latin  drama,  •  called*  Zefio.  Another  tragedy, 
we  believe,  is  still  in  belrig,  in  manuscript,  which, 
hy  th6  intervention  of  a  lady,  was  shown  to  Dr. 
Blaii*,  Who  priabed  the"  style,"  but  said  that  it  wanted 
incident.  It  has  beeti  since  revised  and  totally  al- 
tered, knd  if  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  produced  at  one 
of  pur  theatres. 

The  pathetic  old  Scottish  ballads  inspired  him  with 

a  wish  to  attempt  something  of  that  kind;  and  the 

second  part  of  Hardyknute  was  written  about  1776, 

Avhen  the  author  was  eighteen.     He  also  wrot«  other 

pieces  in  that  manner,  all  of  which  were  confessed, 

and  pointed  out  in  his  edition  of  the  Maitland  Poems, 

1786.     Nothing  could  be  more  innocent  than  this 

supposed  imposition  ;  and  he  has  been  heard  to»  say 

that  he  perfectly  recollects  his  train  of  ideas  on  the 

subject,  while  his  mind  would  have  shrunk  from  the^ 

smallest  dishonesty  or  disingenuity.     It  was  merely 

that  as  \ve  know  not  the  authors  of  any  of  the  old 

Scottish  ballads,  the  very  uncertainty  seemed  to  lend 

an  additional  charm  and  veneration.     His  youthful 

vanity  led  him  to  hope  that  his  might  pass  into  the 

same  class ;  but  he  resolved,  at  the  same  time,  to  avow 

himself  the  author,  after  a  certain  period  had  elapsed. 

In  17  80,  soon  after  his  apprenticeship  had  elapsed, 

his   father  died;    and  being  often  disappointed  in 

procuring     uncommon    books    at    Edinburgh,     be 

visited  London,  where  the  size  and  extent  of  the 

Booksellers'  catalogues  formed  his  sole  motive  for 

wishino-   to  fix  his  rev^idencc.      This  determination 

was 
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waaconfirraed  l)y  the  bantniptcy  of  some  merchants 
in  Glasgow,  who  held  about  on?  thousand  pounds 
of  bis  father's  money,  all  which  was  lost.  He  ac- 
cordingly returned  to  Scotland  in  the  spring  of  178<, 
took  up  the  remaining  suras  lying  in  mercantile 
hands,  and,  returning  to  England,  settled  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  in  the  winter  of  that  year. 
On  his  first  visit  to  the  metropolis,  he  had  published 
a  small  volume  of  Juvenile  Poetry,  written  too  much 
after  the  manner  of  the  Spenserian  and  Italian  school 
of  allegory  and  extreme  refinement. 

He  returned  to  London  merely  as  a  reader,  and 
without  the  smallest  intention  of  proceeding  further 
in  his  authorship ;  being  a  great  admirer  of  Gray, 
end  wishing  like  him  to  begin  and  end  his  career 
with  one  small  book.  The  publication  of  the  Scot- 
tish ballads  be  regarded  as  the  trifling  office  of  an 
editor,  and  not  as  that  of  an  author.  As  an  editor 
he  has  since  published  many  books ;  as  an  author 
few,  but  those  few  of  the  first  class. 

From  a  boy  he  was  fond  of  collecting  medals,  mi- 
nerals, and  other  curioisities ;  and  having  received 
fit)m  a  lady  in  Scotland  a  rare  coin  of  Constantine^ 
on  his  Sarmatian  victory,  which  she  had  taken  as  a 
farthing,  he  soon  laid  the  foundation  of  a  little  col- 
lection, and  used  to  read  Addison's  Dialogues  ori 
Medals  with  infinite  delight.  These  pursuits  led  h'm 
to  see  the  defects  of  common  books  on  the  subject, 
and  he  drew  up  a  manual  and  tables  for  his  own  use, 
which  afterwards  grew  to  the  excellent  and  complete 
£6say  on  Medals^  published  by  Dodsley,  in  1784. 

Horace 
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Horace  Walpole,  the  late  Earl  of  Orford,  bdng 
highly  pleased  with  this  able  and  classical  work,sent  a 
polite  letter  to  the  author,  which  was  followed  by  long 
and  intimate  acquaintance,     Mr.  Walpolc  was  still 
more  delighted  with  the  Letters  of  Literature,  which 
he  never  taw  till  they  were  printed,  otherwise  his  ad* 
vice  would  doubtless  have  occasioned  the  suppression 
of  several  crude  puerilities.   ,  Many  of  these  papers 
were  written  in  more  youthful  years,  when  the  author 
was  immersed  in  poetical  fancy,'  and  unexperienced 
in  study.     The  original  title  of  the  book  was  ^*  Let- 
ters of  Literature ;"  but  as  the  title  of  a  book  is  the 
last  part  that  is  printed,  the  author  happened  to  call 
on  the  printer,  who  observed,  that  it  was  bare :  to 
which  it  was  answered,  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  de* 
gree  of  presumption  in  a  man's  publishing  his  owa 
letters,  with  his  name. '  Upon  a  moment's  reflectioa 
the  letters  of  Mr.  Melmoth,  published  under  the  fic^ 
titious  name  of  Sir  Thomas  Fitzosborne,  occurred  to 
memory  ;  and  an  imaginary  name  was  accordingly 
affixed  to  the  title  page.     Many  petulances  in  these 
letters,  which  gave  offence  both  in  the  literary  and 
political  world,  would  have  been  withdrawn  by  more 
mature  experience ;  but  the  praise  of  Gibbon,  Ho- 
race Walpole,  and  Lord  Charlemont,  must  be  al- 
lowed to  indicate  that  the  work  was  not  without  merit. 
As  an  author,  Mr.  Pinkerton  has  since  published 
the  well  known   dissertation   on  the  Scythians  or 
Goths,  and  an  Enquiry  into  the  Ancient  History  of 
Scotland,  two  volumes.    His  last  work,  and  which  is 
-above  our  praise,  is  the  History  of  Scotland,  in  two 

volumes. 
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volunieSj  qitarta.  Of  some  anonymous  trifles,  which 
he  sometimes  only  corrected,  he  has  also  been  re- 
puted the  author. 

As  an  editor  he  has  published  many  volumes  of 
ancient  Scottish  history,  and  a  collection  ofancient 
Latin  fives  of  Saiqts,  tending  to  illustrate  the  early 
history  of  his  country.  No  higher  (Authority  can  be 
quoted  than  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Gibbon,  on  subjects 
of  Ulerature*  His  opinion  of  the  talents  and  erudi- 
tion of  Mr.  Pinkcrton  will  be  found  at  page  713  of 
the  second  volume  of  his  miscellaneous  Works, 
lately  published  by  Lord  Sheffield.  We  shall  con- 
clude this  article  by  quoting  Mr,  Gibbon's  own 
words;  and  we  hope,  on  the  return  of  peace,  if  Mr. 
Pinkerton's  health  and  leisure  permit,  that  he  will  be 
encouraged  to  undertake  the  great  national  work 
proposed. 

**  It  belong,  very  long  indeed,  since  the  success  of  our  neigh. 
boars,  and  the  knowledge  of  our.  resources,  have  disposed  me  to 
"Imh,  that  our  Latin  memorials  of  the  middle  nge,  the  Scriptcres 
Rtmm  ^nglicarum,  might  be  published  in  England,  in  a  manner 
•  worthy  t)f*the  subject  and  of  the  country.  At  a  time  when  the 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Ertipire  has  mtinrntcly  connected 
Inc  xvith  the  first  historians  of  France,  I  acknowledged  (in  n 
ootc)  the  value  of  the  Benedictine  Collection,  and  expressed  my 
hope  that  such  a  national  work  would  provoke  our  own  emu- 
lation. M)'  hope  has  failed,  the  provocation  was  not  fdt,  the 
emnktien  was  not  kindled  ;'  and  J  have  now  seen,  wkhout  an 
ttteiii|$t  or  a  design,  near  thirteen  years,  which  might  have  suf- 
ficed for  the  execution.  During  the  greatest  part  of  that  time  I 
have  been  absent  from  England  :  yet  I  have  sometinici  founi 
bpportulMties  of  introducing  this  favourite  topic  in  conversatioQ 
tfirii  ourliterary  men,  and  our  eminent  booksellers.  As  long  a^ 
i  fXp9/da!Uid  iett  the  inerits  ^  nm  ujodertaldng,,  so  beneficial  to 

Justor^^ 
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history,  and  so  honourable  to  the  nation,- 1  was  heard  wuh  atten-- 
tion  :  a  general  wish  seemed  to  prevail  for  its  success ;  but  no 
sooner  did  wc  seriously  consult  about '  the  best  means  pf  pro-^ 
rooting  that  success,  and  of  reducing  a  pleasing  theory  into  a  real 
action,  theh-4vc^  were  stopped,  at  the  first  step,  by  zn  insuperable 
di|ficulty— the  choice  of  a^  editor.  Among  the  authors  already 
known  to  the  public,  none,  after  a  fair  review,  could  be  found, 
at  once  possessed  of  ability  and  inclination.  Unknown,  or  at 
least  untried  abilities  could  not  inspire  much  reasonable  con- 
fidence :  some  i^ere  too  poor,  others  too  rich ;  some  too  busy, 
others  too  idle :  and  wc  knew  not  where  to  seek  our  English 
Muratori ;  in  the  tumult  of  the  metropolis,  or  in  the  shade  of 
the  University.  The  age  of  Herculean  diligence,  which  could 
devour  and  digest  whole  libraries,  is  passed  away  ;  and  I  sat 
down  in  hopeless  despondency,  till  1  should  be  able  to  find  a 
person  endowed  with  proper  qualifications,  and  ready  to  employ 
several  years  of  his  life  in  assiduous  labotir,  without  any  spleodid 
prospect  of  emolument  or  fame. 

The  man  is  at  length  found,  and  I  now  renew  the  proposal  in 
a  higher  tone  of  confidence.  The  name  of  this  editor  is  Mrl 
John  Pinkerton  ;  but  as  that  name  may  provoke  some  resentf> 
mcnts,  and ;rcvive  some  prejudices,  it  is  incumbent  on^roe,  for 
his  reputation,  to  explain  my  sentiments  without  reserve ;  and  I 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  will  not  be  displease^ 
with  the  freedom  and  sincerity  of  a  friend.  The  impulse  of  a 
vigorous  mind  urged  him,  at  an  early  age,  to  write  and  to  p^int, 
before  his  taste  and  judgment  had  attained  to  their  maturity^ 
His  ignorance  of  the  world,  the  love  of  paradox,  and  the  warmtl^ 
of  his  temper,  betrayed  him  into  some  improprieties  ;  an4  those 
juvenile  sallies,  which  candour  will  excuse,  he  himself  is  the  first 
to  condemii,  and  will  perhaps  be  the  last  to  forget.  Repentance 
has  long  since  propitiated  the  mild  divinity  of  Virgil,  agaiiist 
whom  the  rash  youth,  under  a  fictitious  name,  had  darted  the 
javelin  of  criticism.  He  sniiles  at  his  reformation  of  our  English 
tongue,  aad  is  re^dy  to  confess,  that  in  all  popular  institutionSf 
tho  laws  of  custom  must  be  obeyed  by  reason  -herself.  The 
Goths  still  cojitiniic  to  be  his  chosen  people,  l?ut  he  retains  no 
antipathy  tq  a  Celtic  savage  '^  and  withopt  renouncing  his  opi^ 

nions 
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nions  and  argamcnts,  be  siticcrdy  laments  that  those  literary  ar- 
guments have  ever  been  embittered,  and  perhaps  enfeebled,  bj  an 
indiscreet  mixture  of  anger  and  contempt.     Br  some  e:iplo5foni 
of  this  kind,  the  volatile  and  fiery  particles  of  his  nature  hare 
been  discharged,  and  there  remains  a  pure  and  solid  substance, 
endowed  with  many  active  and  useful  energies.     His* recent  pub- 
licatioDS,  a  Treatise  on  Medals,  and  the  edition  of  th^  early  Scotch 
Poets,  discover  a  mind  replete  With  a  variety  of-  knowledge,  and 
inclined  to  every  liberal   pursuit;  but  his  decided  propensity, 
such  a  propensity  as  made  Bentley  a  critic,  and  Renncl  a  geogra- 
pher, attracts  him  to  the  study  of  the  history  and  antiquities  of 
Great  Britain  ;  and  he  is  well  qualified  for  this  study ^  by  a  spirit 
of  criticism,  acute,  discerning,  and  suspicious.     His  edition  of 
the  original  Lives  of  the  Scottish  Saints  has  scattered  some  rays 
of  light  over  the  darkest  age  of  a  dark  country ;  since  there  arc 
so  many  circumstances  in  which  the  most  daring  legendary  will 
not  attempt  to  remove  the  well  known  landmarks  of  truth.     His 
Dissertation  on  the  Origin  of  the  Goths,  with  the  Antiquities  of 
Scotland,  arc,  in  my  judgment,  elaborate  and  sarisfactory  work«» ; 
and  were  this  a  convenient  place,  I  would  gladly  enumerate  the 
important  questions  in  which  he  has  rectified  my  old  opinion* 
concerning  the  migrations  of  the  Scy  thic  or  German  nation  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caspian  and  the  Euxine  to  Scandi- 
navia, the  eastern  coasts  of  Britain,  and  the  shores  of  the  Atlan- 
tic ocean.     He  has  since  undertaken  to  illustrate  a  more  interest- 
ing period  of  the  History  of  Scotland  ;  his  materials  are  chiefiy 
drawn  from.paper^J  in  the  British  Museum,  and  a  skilful  jud^e 
has  assured  me,  after  a  perusal  of  the  manuscript,  that  it  con- 
tains mofe  new  and  authentic  information  than  could  be  fairly 
expected  from  a  writer  of  the  eightecritli  century.     A  Scotchtnaa 
by  birth,  Mr.  FInkert<m  is  equally  disposed,  and  e\-en  s^ixious, 
to  illustrate  the  History  of  England  :  he  had  long,  without  my 
knowledge,  entertained  a  project  similar  to  my  own  ;  his  twelve 
letters,  under -a  ficritious  signature,  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
(1788),  display  the  leal  of  a  patriot,  and  the  learning  df  an  anti- 
quarian.    As  soon  as  he  was  informed,  by  Mr.  Nicol.thc  bookr 
seller,  of  my  ,wishc8  and  my  choice,  he  advanced  to  meet  me 
with  the  o-enerous  ardour  of  a  volunteer,  conscious  of  his  strength^ 
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desirous  of  exercise,  and  carejcss  of  reward ;  we  have  discussed, 
in  several  conversations,  every  material  point  that  relates  to  the 
general  plan  and  arrangctnent  of  the  work;  and  i  ^anqnly  com- 
plain of  his  excessive  docility  to  the  opinions  of  a  man  much  less 
skilled  in  the  subject  than  himself.  Should  it  be  objected,  that 
such  a  work  will  surpass  the  powers  of  a  single  mant  and  that 
indudry  is  best  promoted,  by  the  division  of  labour,  I  must  an-^^ 
swer,that  Mr.  Pinkerton  seems  one  of  the  children  of  those  heroes, 
-whose  race  ts  almost  extinct ;  diat  hard  assiduous  study  is  the 
sole  amusement  of  his  ihdependent  leisure ;  that  h^s  warm  incli- 
nation will  be  quickened  by  the  sense  of  a  duty  lasting  solely  on 
himself;  and  that  he  is  now  in  the  vigour  of  age  and  health; 
and  that  the  most  voluminous  of  our  historical  collections  was 
the  most  speedily  finished  by  the  diligence  of  M uratori  alone. 
1  must  add,  that  I  know  not  where  to  seek  an  associate ;  that  tbie 
O]>eration8  of  a  society  are  often  perplexed  by  the  division  of 
sentiments  and  characters,  and  often  retarded  by  the  degrees  of 
talent  and  application  ;  and  that  the  editor  will  be  always  ready 
to  receive  the  advice  of  judi/:ieus  counsellors,  and  to  employ  the 
hand  of  subordinate  workmen.  S. 


MR.  WILBERFORCE. 

THE  town  of  Hull  has  had  the  high  honour  of 
being  the  birth-place  of  two  eminently  distinguished 
senators,  Marvel  and  Wilberforce,  both  of  whom 
were  the  representatives  of  their  native  place.  Marvel, 
the  friend  of  Milton,  and  Latin  Secretary  to  Crom* 
well,  was,  about  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  elected 
Member  of  Parliament  for  Hull,  in  which  situation 
he  continued  till  his  death,  in  the  year  1678.  He 
distinguished  himself  by  his  integrity  as  a  senator, 
and  by  his  wit  as.  a  writer  against  the  corruptions  of 
the  Court.     Great  pains  were  taken  to  seduce  this 
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}iatriot  from  his  principle,  but  he  stcaclily  with- 
stood the  attacks  of  the  Monarch,  preferring  poverty 
and  honour  to  the  wealth  ^nd  splendor  which  the 
prodigal  Charles  wished  to  bestow  upon  him*. 

Mr,  WilberforcCy  the  subject  of  the  following  me-> 
moir,  was  bom  in  the  year  ^759,  and  is  grandson  to 
William  Wilberforce,  Esquire,  who  was  twice  Mayor 
of  Hull,  first  in  the  year  1722,  and  again  in  1740* 
In  1771,  this  venerable  nwgistrate,  feeling  the  in- 
firmities of  old  age,  resigned  his  gown,  after  a  long 
and  faithful  discbarge  of  the  duties  which  attcchcd 
to  his  office  as  Alderman. ,  By  the  death  of  Mr. 
Wilberforce's  father^  while  he  was  very  young,  the 
important  task  of  educating  his  heir  fell  to  the  di- 
rection of  a  prudent  and  affectionate  mother,  who 
seems  to  have  been  in  every  respect  qualified  for  the 
business.  She  first  placed  her  son  under  the  care  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Pockington ;  and  to  finish  his  provin- 
cial course  of  education,  he  was  sent  to  the  grammar 
school  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Milner. 

About  the  year  1774,  he  was  entered  at  St.  John*s 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  formed  an  intimate 
friendship  WMth  Mr.  Pitt,  the  present  Minister,  and 
with  Dr.  Isaac  Milner. 

When  Mr.  Wilberfbrce  came  of  age,  which  vras 
but  a  few  weeks  prior  to  the  general  election  la 
1780,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Hull  were  irt- 

*  The  political  works  of  Andrew  Marvel!  were  collected  and 
published  in  two  volumes,  12mo>  in  1726,  They  were  after- 
wards printed  with  his  other  pieces  both  prose  and  verse,  i^ 
tluee  v<^um£S^qtiartp. 
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/  vited  to  share  in  scenes  of  great  festivity  :  for  th^ 
populace,  an  ox  was  roasted  whole,  which  was  ac- 
companied with  several  hogsheads  of  ale.  By  these 
means  he  attached  the  lower  orders  of  the  freemen 
to  his  interest ;  and  his  own  respectable  ch^acter 
having  already  made  him  the  friend  of  those  wlio 
were  not  to  be  seduced  by  selfish  motives,  he  was, 
in  conjunction  ivitli  Lord  Robert  Manners,  almost 
unanimously  elected  the  representative  of  Hull. 
During  the  existence  of  that  Parliament,  we  dp  not 
find  that  Mr.  Wilberforce  took  any  very  active  poli- 
tical part.  In  the  year  1784,  he  was  re-elected  with 
Mr.  Thornton ;  but  this  honour  he  then  declined, 
having  been  chosen  also  a  representative  for  the 
county  of  York. 

As  a  senator,  Mr.  Wilberforce  has  chiefly  distin- 
guished himself  on  the  subject  of  the  slave  trade. 
His  exertions  in  that  cause,,  which,  for  several  suc- 
cessive years  was  considered  as  a  national  cause,  have 
enrolled  his  name  among  those  which  are  most  dis- 
tinguished for  humanity  and  the  love  of  their  fellow- 
creatures. 

Soon  after  the  nieetiqg  of  Parliament,  in  1787> 
Mr.  Wilberforce  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to 
bring  forward  a  measure  respecting  the  slave  trade. 
This  was  the  first  public  notice  that  was  taken  of 
the  subject.  Mr.  Fox,  at  the  same  time,  observed, 
that  he  had  intended  to  introduce  the  business  for 
the  consideration  of  parliament.  In  consequence  of 
this  notice,  a  great  number  of  petitions  were  pre- 
sented from  the  Universities  of  Cambridge,  Glasgow, 

and 
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bhd  Abetdfeen";  front  the  Society  of  Quakers ;  from 
the  counties  of  Huntingdon,  Leicester,  Stafford^ 
Northampton, Hertford,  Middlesex,  and  Cambridge; 
from  the  cities  of  Bristol  and  Norwich ;  from  the 
town  of  Birmingham,  and  from  various  other  cities 
and  towns,  demanding  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade.  The  request  of  these  petitions  was  built  upoit 
a  very  obvious  principle ;  they  did  not  desire  vio- 
lently to  interfere  with  the  state  of  our  West  India- 
islands  ;  they  did  not  wish  the  immediate  emanci- 
pation of  the  slaves ;  but  they  conceived  that  no 
wise  and  salutary  measure  could  be  adopted,  short 
of  the  entire  and  instant  abolition  of  our  commerce 
to  Africa  for  this  purpose.  The  petitioners  were,  in 
general,  sufficiently  averse  to  slavery,  as  a  condition 
of  human  beings;  but  they  contented  themselves 
with  the  hope,  that  the  putting  a  stop  to  the  impor- 
tation of  slaves  would  meliorate  the  situation  of  the 
persons  actually  placed  in  that  state,  and  that  the 
gradual  improvement  of  agriculture  in  the  Atlantic 
islands  Would  be  sufficient  universally  to  diffuse  the 
blessings  of  liberty  without  occasioning  violent  con- 
cussions in  any  part  of  the  world. 

On  the  ninth  of  May  1788,  Mr.  Pitt  came  for- 
ward, in  the  name  of  his  friend  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
whose  ill  state  of  health  would  not  allow  him  to  ap- 
p^r  in  public,  to  propose  a  resolution  to  the  House 
of  Gjmmons,  founded  on  the  petitions  that  had  been 
presented,  to  declare,  that  they  woilld  early  in  the 
next  session  proceed  to  take  into  considePatlon  th^ 
state  of  the  slave-trade,  and  the  mei'sUKTit  niiight 
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be  proper  to  adopt  with  respect  to  it.  He  trusted, 
that  the  decisions  of  that  House  on  this  important 
subject  would  be  equally  dictated  by  humanity,  jus- 
tice and  policy.  He  also  hoped  that  Mr.  Wilber- 
force  would  be  sufficiently  recovered  against  the 
commencement  of^  the  ensuing  session  to  take  the 
conduct  of  the  business  into  his  own  hands,  and  he 
believed  it  would  be  generally  agreed,  that  a  measure 
of  philanthropy  and  national  interest  could  not  be 
jnore  advantageously  placed. . 

Notwithstanding  the  high  importance  of  this  sub- 
ject, a  full  year  elapsed  before  it  was  again  regularly 
discussed  in  Parliament.  During  this  interval  vari- 
ous petitions  had  been  presented  from  persons  princi- 
pally interested  in  gains  arising  from  the  horrid  traffic 
in  human  beings,  the  object  of  which  was  to  demand, 
that  the  abolition  of  the  African  trade  might  not  be 
adopted.  Mr.  Wilberforce,  on  this  occasion,  after  a 
speech  not  more  distinguished  for  eloquence  and 
energy,  than  for  every  principle  of  sound  reasoning, 
moved  twelve  propositions ;  the  substance  of  which 
was,  that  the  number  of  slaves  annually  carried  from 
Africa  and  imported  into  the  British  West  Indies 
amounted  to  thirty-eight  thousand.  They  farther 
entered  into  the  probable  demerits  of  the  persons 
sold  to  slavery ;  the  consequences  produced  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  Africa;  and  the  valuaUe  and  im- 
portant commerce  to  that  country  which  might  be 
substituted  in  the  room  of  the  slave  trade.  They 
stated  the  injury  sustained  by  the  British  seamen, 
and  the  fatal  circumistanc.es.  that  attended  the  trans- 
portation 
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toortatlort  to  the  slaves ;  they  detaileid  the  causes  of 
the  mortality  of  the  negroes,  arid  enumerated  the 
different  iteitis  of  calculation  respecting  the  ihcrease 
of  population  in  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes ;  and  they 
concluded  with  declaring,  that  it  appe&ted  that  no 
considerable  inconvenience  wbuld  result  from  dis* 
continuing  the  farther  importation! 

These  propositions  were  ably  supported  hy  Mr* 
JPitt,  Fox,  iBurke,  land-  ill  short,  by  all  the  eloquence 
of  the  House  of  Commons  i  the  opposition  to  them  s 
was  violent^  though  feeble  in  point  of  argumeht,  and 
the  question  Was  carried  without  &  division.  *rhe 
friends  of  humanity  cherished  great  hopes  that  this 
Was  an  auspicious  commencement  of  the  woi4c  to 
which  they  had  put  their  hands.  Their  opponeiits,  how-^ 
ever,  by  examining  witnesses,  and  by  other  protract- 
ing causes,  effectually  prevented  atiy  farther  impor- 
tant public  discussion  of  this  business  till  April  1791^ 
when  Mr.  Wilberforce  moved  for  *^  Iciave  to  bring  irti 
a  bill  to  prevent  the  further  importation  of  Africati 
negroes  into  the  British  colonies."  On  this  OCCasioA 
he  concluded  a  most  able  speech^  with  declaring^ 
that  whatever  teight  be  the  fate  of  his  motion,  he 
was  satisfied  of  one  thifig,  which  was>  that  the  public 
bad  already  abolished  the  slave-trade.  Supported 
by  this  consideration,  he  should  continue  to  perse* 
Vere,  and  would  never  abandon  the  object  till  it  was 
accomplished.  Notwithstanding  the  eloquence  and 
talents  exerted  by  the  great  leaders  of  Administration^ 
as  well  as  by  Mr.  Fox,  and  other  members  of  tb© 
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Opposition,  Mr.  Wilberforcc's  motion  was  lost  by  * 
lilajorrty  of  75. 

The  fate  of  tWs  business  excited  a  lively  interest 
hi  the  people  at  large ;  petitions  were  presented  in 
favour  of  the.  abolition  fronrr  all  parts  of  the  country: 
so  that  on  tbe  second  of  April,  179^,  which  was  the 
da.y.Mr.  Witberforce  had  appointed  to  renew  ih6 
discnssiop,  the  number  of  petitions  on  the  table  of 
ih6  House  of  Commons  amounted  to  508.  The  de- 
fmte  on  this  occasion  was,  perhaps,  the  most  cloquentf 
and  interesting  that  was  ever  witnessed  in  the  Bri- 
tish Senate.  The  want  of  success  hitbcrto  seemed 
to  have  awakened  all  the  energies,  and  to  have 
foiiscd  every  honourable  feeling  of  which  the  humaii 
Fieart  rs  capable.* 

•  Out  readers  .will  b«r  gratified  with  the  fQlIowiiig.cxtract/rom 
Mr.  Wilbcrforce's  speech  on  this  occasioa.  After  h9ving  cnu-* 
xnerated  the  evils  att^chirig  to  the  slave-trade,,  and  the  interest 
which  the  subject  had  excited  in  several  parts  of  Europe,  he  says^ 
•*  Denmarkhas  consented  to  abolish  the  slave-trade  in  ten  ytnrs: 
Dreadful,  indeed,  is  the  idea  of  tolerating  for  a  moment,  much 
more  for  so  lottg  a  term,  such  a  systcn^  of  wiekedneas  ;  but  kt  it 
be  said  in  excuse  for  Denmark,  that  she  knew  but  littie  of  ita? 
enormity  in  comparison  with  us,  aijd  that  file  alao  !with  some* 
"ichat  more  colour  of  reasoning,  if  the  argument  can  in  any  case 
^e  endufed,  may  allege  that  the  number  of  slaves  she  takes  oiF 
was  so  smalU  that  her  going  out  of  the  trade  would;  make  no 
real  diflTerence  in  the  number  exported  from  Africa.  But  can  we 
say  this,  who  carry  oW  almost  as  many  as  all  the  rest  of  Europe 
put  together  ?  1  here  is  in  fact  no  nation  in  the  worM,  by  which 
lllis  argument  may  not  be  used  with  more  decency  than  by  ow- 
selves.  ,        .  •    ^  •' 

**  Biit  miserable  as  this  pretext  is,  I  ^m  afraid  it  will  be  fouivl  oa 
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The.speeches  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  Mr,  Fox,  and 
particularly  that  of  Mr.  titt,  are  still  remcm^ereci  by 
|he  witnesses  of  this  sceue  with  the  piost  lively  ernor 

tion^ 

ja  doRcr  lAquiiy  i*fcalt  we  k&vt  M  tigbt  to  zy^  0\X6stiMrc$  oi  iti 
ki  ue i^  ^r^vcs  honestly,  iH  vf^tici  like  <<hose  >yfeo'arc  reaUjf 
iiifiuCQiPfd  bar  thi«  comsideration.  If  we  wty^e  sijciccr^  m  oyr  pro- 
fessions, we  should  sarely  labour  tp  convince  the  nations  of  Euf» 
rope  c£  tlie  enormities  of  the  slave  trade,  and  strive  to  prevail  on 
them  to  desist  from  it ;  whereas  we  do  the  very'  rcvcwe,  w^ 
taioiiofi'it  by  bur  axaraple,  w£  ptskit  to  an  Aidpa^allefed  extent^ 
ajafd  fivsish  thorn  yitj^  thrs  very  vgu^ment,  which  if  tfic^  r^^P^ 
the  slave-tra^  can  never  be  abplif^ed  at  all.  But  there  ,ufc  so.rn« 
persons  wl^o  attop^  a  still  bolder  langyage,  arti  wJ^o  dTecJarc 
without  resferve,  that  religion  "awd  jtisticc,  and  hxitfi^ifiSty,  com- 
iBtnd  4ihc  aboirAon  df  the  ^lave^a^,  b«t  that  ^cf  hiiiBt  oppose 
<|ie  n?c?s^TC  fcefiagsje  it  is  iiKjotnaiBtqit  \irirt  the  l^n^OAal  I'ljt.cfcBft 
Ixiuat  and  believe  no  s^ch  ^giiment  wiU  l^e  used  ^hl^  '^^S^  ]  f^ 
what  is  it  but  to  establish  a  competition  betvyeep  God,ai]^d  Mam- 
mon^ and  to^  adjudge  the  preference  to  the  latter?  wjiat  but  to 
ilethrone  thcmorat'Gox'crnor-qf  thc'woilJ,  andto  fell'*dowil'-and 
strdrship  the  Iddt  o€  bitet^?  \Vh£itia  ftiahlfeito  A)v!i^b'thi8,tfLthtf 
fu^ottndiiig  hatii^^s  !!  what  ale^on  Xo  o^r  x>w^^  fifFJ^Lf^if^ 
then,  ye  nutions-pf  the  earth,  and  Ic^rn  a  xie\y  c^de  Q^  9\9j;alit« 
from  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain.  '  We  have  discarded^  our 
jold  prejudices  ;  wc  have  discovered  that  religioii  and  justice,"' and 
bamanity,  wc  i^rc  rant  and  rhapsody]  Why,  Sir,^hfiBeiirtpk-«tA 
ciplcs  which  3£i)icurtt$  would  batje  rejected  for  IMirioipcbety;  tixti 
^lachiavel  ahU  Borgia  wonki  have  disclaimed  a3  too  jnf^ou^ 
Tor  avowel,  and  too  injurious  to  the  general  happiness  of  man-? 
kind.  If  God  in  his  anger  would,  punish  ug  for  tins  tormal,rcr 
tiundation  of  his  atithodty,  what  ^erer  ireit^ahcfe  ttrild  h^  in- 
flict than  our  succe^ul  propagation  of  these  apci^sed  paxim^  ^, 
Consider  what  effects  would  folio «r  from  their  uiiiyersal  preva- 
lence ;  what  scenes  should  we  soon  behold  around  us  :  in  public 
^ursj  l^reach  of  faith,  and  anarchy  and  bloodshed  ; .  in  private 
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tiQn§  of  intellectual  pleasure.  So  irresistible  wa5-thc 
eloquence  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  did  not  rise  to  speak  till 
four  o*clock  in  the  morning,  that  it  wa$  imagine^ 
the  question  would  have  been  parried  by  acclamation. 
Eighty^five  persons  we^e  only  fppnd  tp  yota  against 
the  total  abolition.  Ho\yever,  by  a  skilful  mamBuvrc 
pfMr.  Dundas,  who  has  given  an  uniform  opposi- 
tion to  the  abolition,  the  wo^rd  ^ra^ual  wa§  intro- 
duced into  tbp  iPptipn  |)efore  it  was  parsed. 
,  The  subject  wa^  again  resumed  on  the  Mth  of 
Apfil,  when  it  was  agreed,  **  That  it  shall  pot  be 
|awii|l  tq  iniport  any  i^frican  pegroes  into  any  Bri- 
tish colonies,  in  ships  pwned  or  qavjg^tcd  by  Britisl^ 
subjects,  at  any  time  after  tbc  first  day  of  January^ 
1 796.-  That  period,  ^pwcyer,  arrived,  but  with  it 
no  relief  was  brought  to  afflicted  Africa.  The  slave- 
trade  still  exists  to^the  disgrace  of  Britain. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  e^^ertion^  of  Mr.  Wilber- 
fbroe,  ^bich  in  this  business  have  been  wwtby  the 
Ijeatness  of  the  cause  in  vv'hich  he  has  embarked,  we 
believe  that  the  only  advantages  accruing  to  the  ne- 
groes arie,  sqme  pomparatiyely  trifling  regvilations  as 
tp  the  space  allowed  them  in  the  ships  by  which  they 
ire  transported  from  their  native  land  to  the  shores 
pf  those  isles,  which  arc  rendered  infamous  by  the 
traffic  in  hpuian  blood. 

The  name§  of  Wilbprforcp,  Fpx^  Pitt^  Smith,  and 

life,  fraud  and  distrust,  and  perfidy,  and  whateyey  can  degrade 
the  human  character,  and  poison  the  comforts  of  social  and  do- 
mestic intercourse.  Men  must  retire  to  caves  and  deserts,  and 
withdraw  frpm  a  world  become  too  bad  to  be  endured.*' 

many 
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many  others,  stand  pledged  never  to  abandon  liut 
witb  their  lives  that  cause  in  which  the  happiness, 
the  liberties  and  lives  of  millions  of  the  human  race 
are  intimately  concerned :  we  may  therefore  at  least 
hope  that  times  more  propitious  to  the  interests  of 
humanity,  justice  and  real  religion  will  arrive,  when 
tbe  British  Paiiiament  shall  collectively  manifest  the, 
same  anxiety  io  wipe  away  tbiff  reproach  from  the  na-*. 
tion,  as  the  efibrts  of  individuals  have  been  laudable 
and  glorious. 

As  a  friend  to  human  kind  we  have  given  ample 
evidence  to  Mr.  Wilberforce's  character;  and  his. 
benevolent,  though  hitherto  unsuccessful  exertk>ns 
in  favour  of  an  injured  race  of  men  mnsX  entitle  him 
to  the  esteem  of  every  philanthropist.  We  .are  now 
to  consider  him  in  another  but  not  less  respectable 
character,  as  a  firiend  to  religion*  In  the  year  1797^ 
Mr.  Wilberforce  published  a  work  entitled,  "A 
Practical  View  of  the  Prevailing  Iteligiouis  System  of 
Professed  Christians,  in  the  higher  and  middle  classes 
in  this  Country,  constrastcd  with  real  Christianity/* 

This  work  had  a  rapid  and  most  extensive  circular 
tion;  several  editions  of  it  were  sqld  in  the  coqrse 
of  the  first  year.  It  was  soon  after  published  in  a 
form  better  adapted  to  answer  the  purposes  of  thos? 
Christians  who  conceived  it  a  work  proper  to  bd 
given  away  among  the  lower  classes  of  society  :  and 
many  thousands  have  in  this  way  been  distributed  In 
different  parts  o'f  the  country.  The  work  in  general 
consists  of  regular  essays  on  almost  every  branch  of 
religion,  according  to  the  Calvinistic  system.    The 
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style  in  which  it  is  written  is  ^implpjj  and  y^ry  we^l  • 
adapted  to  the  gubjcctr* 

Notwithsthandiog  the   great  fQpv^aiity  j^f  Mr; 
Wilberforce's  "  ,Practical  View/V  y^  by  ^napy  deno- , 
ipinations  of  Chi*^^ia{)s  it  \^a$  t^v£ht  to;jP9s^  Jbat* 

■  *  The  following  passages  will  ^xhiWt  to.  the  reader  &n  example 
oFMr*  Wilberforce's  style  and  nrmnner.  In  the  cses^  addres^d 
to  the  ♦*  naturaify  rwgb  and  austere ^^^  he  myix 

*^  AmoAg  men  of  the  world,  sl  youth  pf  goftflCBg  su^fS^eti^ 
will  often  harden  into  insensibility,  and  sharpen  into  mgroscncss. 
But  it  is  the  office  6f  Christianity  to  reverse  thfs  order.  It  is 
pleasing  to  witness  this  "blessed  renovation  :  id  see  as  IHe  advances 
ifiperibes  gradually  smoothing  down,  and  roo^nesinks  ittSlloMuilg 
^w^ :;  wl^le;  the  subject  Of  thi^  happy  bhfihge  experitn^,wil^fl^ 
incroasjing  measures  of  comfort  which  he  diffuses  around  him^  und 
feeling  the  genial  influence  of  that  heavenly  flame  which  can  thus 
give  life  and  warmth  and  action  to  what  had  hitherto  been  rigid 
Imd  insensible,  looks  up  with  gratitude  to  Him  who  has  shed 
f Inroad  this  principle  of  Ip^e  an  his  heart:  miraturipee  fftfpds  frvnJe^ 
ef^nm  sua poma*^* 

Jn  another  part  our  author,  alluding  \o  the  times,  olecrv^s : 
•*  Never  were  there  tim^s  which  inculcated  more  forcibly,  than 
,  those  ill  which  we  live,  the  wisdom  of  seeking  happiness  beyond 
t^o  reach  of  human  vitissitudes.  What  striking  lessons  have  w« 
had  of '^He  pi'ecariops)tQnurepf  all-  sublunary  possession^ !  Wealth 
and  power  and  prosperity,  how  peculiarly  transitory  and  uncer- 
tain 1  But  religion  dispenses  her  choicest  cordials  in  the  seasons 
of  exigence,  in  poverty,  in  exile,  in  sickness,  and  in  death.  The 
essential  superiority  af^hat  support  which  Is  derived  from  religion 
b^lessfelt,  at  le^stljt  is  less  apparent,  when  the  Christian  is  in  full 
possession  of  richef ,  and  splendour,  rand  rank,  and  all  the  gifts 
of  nature  and  fortune.  But  when  all  these  are  swept  away  by 
the  rude  hand  of  time,  or  the  rough  blasts  of  adversity,  the  true 
Christian  stands,  like 'the  glory  of  the  forest,  erect  and  vigorous; 
stripped  indeed  of  his  summer  foliage,  but  more  than  ever  discover- 
ii{g  to  the  obserring'eye  thesplid  strength  of  his  substantia]  texture. 

a  small 
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a  small  share  of  that  spirit  of  mildness  and  charity 
which  is  cmiformly  recommended  both  in  the  pre- 
aepis  and  £X0mpic.of  ^eir  idommon  liord  and  Mas- 
ter. And.JB»tiQe  to  the  public  x>idige8  w  .to.say,jttet 
the  AofOowcAle  Member  for  YQrfcshire  ujet  with  ftO-. 
able  oppooent  in  the  Rev.  .Thomas  Belsbdm^  adbo 
puhlidiqd  >i  jQpastcriy  fieviiew  pf  Mf.  Wttbafocoe'ft 
Tj^atiie,  in  a  series  jof  Letters  to  a  Lady.'  ... 
,  Jn.pawate  Jife,  Mr.  Wiiberfercc  is  sttdoto.esdiihiiv 
ki  a  ^isecjr  emihent  degree,  ihaj:  humamty^:  hsapvo^ 
leoce^  and  stdct  piety,  ifer  which  hethas  bocE  a  pub^ 
Uc  BdyoxssJt^  it  is  a  difficulty^  faowe^vier^  not  easHjf 
to  .be  ^Tied,  Ihat  a  man  ibi^ified  by  .sucfa::prisic]plaB^ 
$bonld,  m  alrpost^eTcry  instance,  have  besen  the  ^Dea^' 
busilefender  ofihe  jpreseat  war:  a  war  which  baa 
been  as  destructive  to  Europeans  as  }iie  slave-tr^ 
i^  to  tbe  swarthy  African.  ^ 

AbQttt  three  years:  ago,  Mr.  Witberforce  married 
Mi^  Spooner,  the  anoiable  daughter  of  Isaac  Spooner, 
Esq.  a  wenihhy  and  popular  Merchant  of  the  towa 
of  •SirnoLOgham.  By  this  uuion  he  considerably  im* 
proved  bis  fortune,  and  consequently  augmented  the 
f  pbere  of  his  usefulness. 

In  person  Mr.  Wilberforce  is  below  the  middle 
^ze,  and  slender ;  his  health  is  extremely  delicate. 
The  least  exertion  in  public  speaking  disorders  Wm. 
3^9  constitutional  weakness  must,  it  is  feared,  at  na 
great  distance  of  time,  deprive  his  country  of  the  be- 
nefit of  that  eloquence  and  those  parliamentary  ex- 
ialions  which  have  been  celebrated  in  the  remotest 
corners  of  the  world. 

MRS- 
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MRS-  CHARLOTTE  SMITIf, 

SHOULD  it  appear  in  the  present  memoir  tbat 
superior  endowments  exempt  not  the  possessor  from 
the  accidents  and  calamities  of  life,  or  that  even  in 
aome  situations  they  add  poignancy  to  the  s^se  of 
Ifcosc^  calamities ;  yet,  kt  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  a 
jcultivated  imagination  possesses  in  itself- an  indepen*-^ 
^c^nitisQiunce  of  peculiar,  and  appropriate  enjoyment, 
jeompared.with  which^  in  richness  and  variety,  the 
piqssures  ^f -aense'  are.meafi  and  scanty.  When 
wearied  with  the  fulilitjof  society,  or  disgusted  with 
Its  vices^  it-is  the  privilege  of  genius  to  retire  within 
ksclf,  to  call  up,  with  creative  power,  new  worlds, 
and  people  solitude  with  ideal  beings*  It  is  to  the 
improved  taste,  and  feeling  heart,  that  Nature,  un- 
veiling  her  charms,  gives  a  zest  to  simple  pleasures, 
iind  sheds  over  ordinary  objects  a  touching  grach. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith  was  the  daughter  of  Nicho- 
las Turner,  a  gentleman  who  possessed  from  his  fa- 
ther and  elder  brother,  considerable  estates  in4ho 
counties  of  Surrey  and  Sussex.  Her  mother,  of  the 
name  of  Towers,  was  no  less  distinguished  for  her 
personal  charms  than  the  qualities  of  her  heijrt  and 
understanding ;  but  of  her  maternal  care  her  children 
were  unhappily  deprived,  when  the  eldest,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  memoir,  was  little  more  than  three  years 
old  :  her  death  was  the  source  of  many  misfortunes, 
since  their  father,  in  consequence  of  it,  quitted  his 
house  in  Surrey,  and  went  abroad  for  some  time, 
leaving,  his  children, to  the  care  of  their  mother's 

^istcr. 
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^^er^  Viho,  as  far  as  her  tendierness  and  afTectipti 
pould  dp  it,  ipadc  ijp  to  them  the  loss  they  had  sua* 
tained.  But  when  a  bIo\v  so  cruel  falls  on  i^  man  of 
lively  passions^  and  thus  destroys  his  doqaestic  bap« 
piness^  ipapy  evils  ensue  from  the  eagerness ,  with 
which  a  temporary  fbrgetfulness  is  sought  by  mixing 
with  the  world.  Returning  fro^i  the  tour  he  had 
piade,  in  hopes  of  dissipating  his  sorrow,  Mr.  Turner 
placed  his  children  at  school^  and,  when  the  eldest 
was  about  ten  years  old,  he  sold  his  ^tate  at  Stoke,* 
peaf  Guildford,  and  his  family  residue)  at  his  bouse  ii| 
Sussex,  or  occasionally  in  London,  for  the  purpose 
pf  having  mastery  tp  attend  hjs  tyro  daughters^  whila 
^is  son  Was  placed  at  Westminster  school. 

The  hours  of  the  eldest  daughter  were  now  con^ 
^med  in  attempting  tp  acquire,  at  a  great  expence, 
what  are  called  accomplishments.  But  certain  it  is, 
that  cither  from  her  instructors  being  ill  chosen,  or 
because  her  studies  were  too  soon  interrupted,  she 
made  no  considerable  progress  in  music,  on  which 
the  great:est  ex  pence  was  lavished,  and  dedicated 
much  of  her  time  to  drawing,  with  a  fondness  greater 
4ban  her  powers  of  execution,  at  least  in  drawing 
landscapes,  in  which  the  shortness  of  her  sight  pre- 
pluded  her  from  attaining  any  degree  of  perfection^ 
At  a  more  matpre  period  of  life  she  was  accustomed 
to  regret  the  time  thus,  employed,  and  to  wish  that 
^be  bad  rather  been  directed  in  useful  reading,  and 
in  the  study  of  other  languages,  as  w^U  as  the  French, 
acquired  in  her  early  infancy.     But'  though  her  fa-r 

?  Purchased  by  Mr,  Dyson,  since  by  Mr.  Aldcrslcy.    ^ 
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t|^r^'4K)  Gontemptible  ppet  lj»ims?lf,  etic<:>urajgcd  ^nd 
Cheri.shpd  the  talents  he  thought  he  observed  \n  his 
xdaughter,  bet  aunt,  whose  care  she  was  still  ,under, 
^ad  other  opinions  as  to  the  propriety  of  indulging 
^er  taste  for  reading,  aud  savv,  with  ^hyxx^,  that  her 
^niece  pas3^d,  and  she  thought  wasted,  whole  days  in 
Jianging  over  almost  a»ny  books  that  fcJl  in  her  way, 
^uph  books,  therefore^  as  were  most  likely  to  flatter 
Jtbc  taste  of  a  young  person,  were .  absolutely  prohi- 
j;)ited  :  tJje  con^quent  of  which  was  that  she  seized, 
:w\Sh  indiserigifnating  ayidity^  fall  Jhs^t  cajme  in  her 
,w^y ;  by  t^i?  flj>eaj(j3  ,ac.q«ii;ingr^  ^.uperficiaj  acquaint- 
ance witl?  Vtirigijis  subjicet?  of  Juipwledge,  that,  by 
awakening  jbi^ ^civJQSiity^  led,  io.subseqp^nt  period^, 
^  j^npie  PQaij?Jete  informatioci. 

At  ih\$  tj{n^  of  her  life,  though  yet  at  *n   age 
lyhen  -most  girls  are  at  school,  Mrs.  Smith  was  taken 
,.a  great  d^  into  company ;  and  ^loiost  all  the  gaiety- 
she  pver  partoqk  of  was  between  her  twelfth  and  fif- 
teenth year. 

But  from  the, dissipations  of  London,  in  society,  of 
,  at  least  a  fashionable  description,  and  from  what  she 
liked  better,  wandering  amidst  the  romaritic  beau- 
^tics  of  that  part  of  Sussex  where  her  father's  house 
was  situated,  the  time  was  now  come  when  she  was 
to  be  removed.     Mr.  Turner  married  a  second  wife,, 
who,  howeixr  defective  in  the  qualities  possessed  by 
the  first,  had  one  advantage,  by  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  majority,  they  were  more  than  counterba- 
,  lanced — a  considerable  fortune.     Mr.  Turner,  fore- 
seeing th^t  hi^  daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom  had  at- 
tained 
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tainedher  fifteenth  yeaf,  V/oukt  probalj!y  otject  W 
Ae  authority  of  a  step-riiotbcf,  suffered  therti  to  re-» 
main,  for  some  months,  uilder  thi  |)rotetfi6^*(tf  theSi^ 
aunt ;  bat  the  eldest  datightef  was  sooti  after  seen 
and  admired  by  Mr.  Smith,  the' sbn  of  a  tV^t' Indk 
merchant,  of*  considerable  fortutie,  who  was'  alsd  M 
India  Director.    Her  extreme  youth,  to  Which  thtf 
elder  Mf*.  Smith  had  ^n  objectidn,  wrf^  no  lotager 
considered  as  such  when  he  becahie  acqtiaintfed  with 
her ;  and,  at  a  period  of  life  whfett  the  laW4  of  thiJl 
country  do  not  allow  that  a  debt  of  teft  pounds  shall 
be  contracted,  she  became  the  wife  6f  Mr.Staitb, 
exchanged  the  pure  air  of  her  native  cbtintry  for  a 
i-eisidence  (tnade  needlessly  splendid)  in  6ne  of  the 
closest  and  most  dis^^feeable  lanes  in  the  city  of 
liOndon,  and  the  amUs^mfcrtts  ifi  which  she'  had  beeii 
perhaps  irftproperly  indulged,  fof  society  altogether 
difF&rent,  when  her  idfesire  to  conform  to  the  wishes  of 
the  father  of  her  husband,  who  was  extrerfiety  fcJnrf 
of  her,  allowed  her  to  mix  in  society  at  all.  ' 

Much  of  her  time  vvas  dedicated  fo  thfs  gcritle- 
lifian,  the  elder  Mr.  Smith',  noW  a  widoWer,  having 
buried  a  second  wife ;  and  to  jtnAuSe  hifti  shte  con- 
sented that  her  child  (for  she  became  a  mothef  in 
hef  seventeenth  yeaf)  shbuld  almost  always  reside 
Ivith  him.  But  in  the  following  year,  a  few  day* 
only  after  the  birth  of  a  second  son,  this  lovely  in- 
fant was  carried  oft'  by  a  sore  throat,  and  from  tha^ 
period  may  be  dated  the  commencement  of  those 
iorrovvs  and  anxieties,  which,  with  unremitffng  seve- 
rity, hive  pursued  her^  and  given  to  her  production^ 

that 
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that  tincture  of  sadness  which  has  excited  in  evcrj^. 
fepling  heart  so  lively  an  interest.  The  disorder  that 
robbed  her  of  this  child^  was  of  d  nature  so  malig-^ 
joant  and  infectious^  that  of  all  her  hbtisehold,  onf  jr 
bo^f  and  the  new  bom  infant  escaped  it ;  and  that 
iafant>  though  he  survived  tcn^  years,  suffered  so 
much  in  this  early  State  of  his  existence,  for  want  of 
the  care  which  is  then  so  indispensably  necessary, 
that  his  feeble  and  declining  health  embittered  with 
the  most  cruel  solicitude  the  life  of  his/nother,  who 
loved  him  with  more  than  ordinary  fondness. 

Mrs.  Smith,  detesting  more  than  ever  the  residence 
in  the  city,  and  being  indeed  unable  to  exist  in  it, 
had  then  a  small  house  at  some  distance,  where,  as 
her  husband  was  a  good  deal  in  town,  and  her  sister 
iiot  always  with  her,  she  lived  very  much  alone,  oc- 
cupied solely  by  her  family,  now  increased  to  three 
children.  It  was  then  her  taste  for  reading  revived, 
and  she  had  a  small  library,  which  was  her  greatest 
resource.  Her  studies,  however^  did  not  interfere 
with  the  care  of  her  children  ;  she  nursed  them  all 
herself,  and  usually  read  while  she  rocked  the  cradle 
of  one,  and  had,  perhaps,  another  sleeping  on  her 
lap.  After  some  changes  to  different  houses  in.  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  Mr.  Smith's  father  (now 
married  to  that  aunt  of  Mrs.  Smith's  who  had  brought 
her  up)  purchased  for  his  son  a  house  with  about  an 
hundred  acres  of  land  around  it,  called  Lys  Farm,  in 
•Hampshire,  and  the  fether  undertook  the  whole  ma* 
nagement  of  the  West  India  business,  though  be  was 
now  far  advanced  in  life.    At  this  place  the  &mily  of 

.Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Smith,  consisting  of  five  sons  and  three  daugh- 
ters, was  occasionally  encreascd  by  the  nephews  and 
pieces  of  her  husband,  now  orphans ;  and  in  conse- 
quence  of  so' many  cares,  and  a  large  establishment^ 
(for  Mr.  Smith  launched  into  farming  with  more  aW- 
dity  than  judgment,  and  purchased  other  parcels  of 
land)  her  time  was  so  much  occupied,  that  but  little 
leisure  was  left  her  for  those  pursuits  she  most  de- 
lighted in.  Surrounding  circumstances,  however, 
and  ill-judged  expences,  which  she  had  no  power  to 
prevent,  rendered  her  extremely  unhappy ;  and  whca 
a  few  hours  of  the  solitude  she  had  learned  to  love 
was  allowed  her,  her  thoughts  and  feelings  were  ex- 
pressed in  some  of  those  little  poems,  which  she  has 
since  called  Sonnets:  but  so  far  were  they  from 
being  intended  for  the  public  eye,  that  her  most  in- 
timate friends  never  saw  them  till  many  years  after- 
wards. 

Her  father  had  now  been  dead  some  years,  and 
Mr.  Sinith's  father  died  in  1776 ;  an  irreparable  loss 
to  her,  towards  whom  he  had  always  expressed  par- 
ticular affection,  and  of  whom  his  opinion  was  such, 
that  he  appointed  her,  with  his  widow  and  his  son, 
executrix  to  his  will ;  a  measure  which  her  being  a 
wife  rendered  ineffectual  as  to  any  present  power. 
His  will,  though  fortunately  it  provided  for  all  her 
children  then  born,  was  complex  and  confused ;  and 
the  trustees,  who  were  also  ap[}ointed,  refusing  fo 
net,  great  inconvenience  ensued,  and  whoever  was 
to  blame,  Mrs.  Smith  and  her  children,  now  nine  in 
number,  were  finally  the  victims. 
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In  lY^%  Mr.  Smith  served  the  offifar  of  l^herfff 
ibrthe  county  of  Southampton.  In  tM' foHowln^ 
yeat  caffte  a  reverse  of  fortarie,  which,  hOwevter,  Mrsl 
Smith  had  expected;  afnd  vainly  endeavoured  taaverti 
it  dc^rtrandcd  all  her  fortitude,  and  all  the  afRci 
tion  she  bore  her  children,  to 'prevent  her  sinKn^ 
tinder  its  pressure.  On  a  subject  of  so  much  deli- 
cacy It  would  be  impoper  to  dwell  :  those  who  wit- 
jiessed  Mrs.  Smith's  conduct,  both  while  she  appre- 
hfeilded  the  evils  that  now  overtook  her,  or  while 
she  SiffFet'ed  under  them,  can  alone  do  her  justice,  or 
can  judge,  at  least  as  far  as  a  single  instance  goe^, 
whether  the  mind  which  feels  the  enthusiasm  of 
pbetry,  and  can  indulge  in  the  visionary  regions  6f 
romance,  is  always  so  enervated  as  to  be  unfitted  for 
the  more  arduous  tasks  and  severer  trials  of  hutnaii 
life.  Neither  the  fears  of  entering  into  scenes  of  ca^- 
lamity,  nor  of  suffering  in  her  health,  already  weak- 
efifed,  prevented  her  from  partaking  the  lot  of  her 
husband,  with  whom  she  passed  the  greater  part  of 
sdveri  months  in  legal  confinement,  and  whose  release 
w^S,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  obtained  chiefly  by  her 
indefatigable  exertions.  But  dfiring  this  seven  months 
some  of  her  hours  were  passed  at  the  house  in  Hamp^ 
shire,  which  was  now  to  be  sold,  under  such  circum- 
stiinces  as  those  who,  in  that  sad  hour,  deserted  her, 
are  now  as  unwilling  to  hear  of  as  she  is  to  relate  tbem\ 
What  w^re  then  her  sentiments  in  regard  to  the  sum- 
mer friends,  who  so  little  a  time  before  had  courted 
her  acquaintance,  and  delighted  in  her  company  !— 
Of  her  relations,  her  brother  only  never  for  a  moment 

relaxed 
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relaxed  in  his  tenderness  and  attention  towards  her, 
or  in  such  acts  of  friendship  as  he  had  the  power  of 
performing  towards  her  husband.  It  was  the  expe- 
rience she  acquired  during  these  seven  months  of 
the  chicanery  of  latv,  and  the  turptude  of  many  of  its 
frofessorSy  thafy  were  it  proper  to  enter  into  the  detail^ 
would  fully  justify  those  indignant  feelings^  vohich^  on 
various  occasions^  she  has  not  hesitated  to  express. 

It  was  during  this  period,  too,  that,  sharing  the 
imprisonment  of  her  husband,  she  was  first  induced 
10  turn  her  thoughts  towards  the  press,  and  to  try 
whether  pecuniary  advantage  could  not  be  obtained 
by  printing  those  little  pieces  of  poetry  which  she 
had  composed  in  her  walks^  (often  accompanied  by 
her  children)  and  of  which  only  a  few  had  been  seen 
by  one  or  two  of  her  most  intimate  friends.  To  her 
children  the  27th  Sonnet*  particularly  alludes. 

It  occurred  to  her,  that  these  productions  of  her 
talents  might,  in  the  reverse  of  {ler  fortunes,  be  made 

to 

^  As  this  has  more  than  once  been  pirated,  and  lately  appeared 
in  a  newspaper  with  the  name  of  a  person  who  calls  hlinseli  the 
Revarrrd  Mr.  Something  annexed  to  it,  it  is  printed  here  as  it  was 
first  written  about  the  year  1781. 

Sighing  I  see  yon  Ht tie  group  at  pla}^ 

By  sorrow  yet  untouchM,  unhurt  by  care  j 
\V  hlle  free  and  s]>ort:ve  they  enjoy  to-day 

Content,  and  careless  of  to-morrow's  fare. 
Oj  happy  a^el — whcii  Hope's  unclouded  ray. 

Lights  their  green  path,  and  prompts  their  simple  mirth; 
F'er  yet  they  feci  the  thorns  thut  lurking  lay,  '^ 

To  wounr'  th^:  wretched  pilgrims  of  the  earth,  ♦^ 

..:v'w-- ISw'l.    .  K  Makia| 
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to  afford  a  pecuniary  resource :  under  this  idea,  sbe 
transcribed  fourteen  or  fifteen  Sonnets,  which  she 
was  induced,  by  his  reputation  as  a  publisher  in  the 
f^ionable  world,  to  offer  personally  to  JMr.  Dods- 
ley,  in  Pali-Mall.  This  gentleman's  reception  of  her,- 
which  impressed  itself  on  her  memory,  was  by  no^ 
means  liberal  or  flattering.  Slightly  regarding  the 
manuscript,  he  assured  her,  that  for  such  things  there* 
Was  no  sale,  that  the  public  had  been  satiated  witbi 
shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  and  that  he  must  de- 
cline offering  money  for  the  manuscript.  To  thishe 
added  whimsically,  that  he  should  not  object  to  print 
the  poems — when,  should  any  profit  arise,  he  might 
take  it  for  his  pains,  and,  should  there  be  none,  there 
would  be  no  great  harm  done.  Mrs.  Smith,  as  may 
be  supposed,  refused  this  generous  proposal,  and  re- 
turned to  her  melancholy  abode,  sufficiently  discou- 
raged with  her  firet  literary  adventure. 

Her  brolhcr  then  desired  he  might  try  Messrs. 
Dilly,  in  ihc  Poultry,  from  whom  there  was  reason 
to  expect  greater  liberality  ;  but  one  of  those  gen- 
tlbmcn,  haviiig  perused*  one  or  two  of  the  Sonnets, 
declared  he  had  no  opinion  of  their  success^  and 
wholly  declined  any  treaty  respecting. them. 

Thus    repulsed;    Mrs*   Smith'  addressed    herself,^ 


Making  them  ructbt  hour  that  gave  them  births 
And  threw' them  on  a  world  so  full  of  pain, 

Where  prosperous  folly  ticads  on  patient  worth. 
And,  to  deaf  pride,  misfortune  pleads  in  vain! 

Ah !  for  their  future  fate  how  many  fears 

Opprcss-my  Vart>  and  fill  m Ihc  eyes- with  tears. 


through 
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tfcnitigh  the  interposition  of  an  acquaintance,  to  Mr, 
Hayley,  then  known  to  her  only  by  name,  though  hi 
resided  within  fldven  miles  of  her  fathcr*s  house  ia 
Sussex,  and  had  long  been  considered  as  an  antbot 
of  great  celebrity.  This  gentleman,  who  doubtlesi 
appreciated  the  productions  offered  to  his  perusal 
with  the  taste  of  a  poet,  did  credit  to  hiinself  by  al-^ 
lowing  his  name  to  be  used  by  the  writer  in  a  dedi- 
cation. With  this  encouragement  Mrs.  Smith  re- 
turned to  Mr.  Dodsley,  and  agreed  with  him  for  the 
publication  of  the  poems  on  her  own  account.  The 
immediate  success  of  the  thin  quarto  edition  ttiore 
than  justified  its  author's  confidence  ;  a  second  edition 
was  soon  called  for ;  while  the  profits  of  the  work,  in 
its  progress,  relieved  the  writer  from  those  solicitudes 
for  her  children  which  had  weighed  down  her  spi- 
rits, and  enabled  her  to  look  forward  with  fortitude 
to  the  period  which  should  disembarrass  their  father's 

affairs.* 

Whatever 

•  The  popularity  of  these  exiquisite  little  poems,  which  have 
passed  through  numerous  editions,  sufficiently  testifies  their  merit ; 
while  the  imagination  is  gratified  and  delighted  by  the  rich,  po- 
etic imagery  with  which  they  abound  ;  their  melody,  feeling  and 
pathos  touch  the  heart,  awaken  its  sympathies,  and  seize  on  its 
affections.  The  character  and  situation  of  the  author  are,  in  the 
three  following  sonnets,  described  in  a  manner  too  appropriate 
and  affecting  to  require  an  apology  for  their  assertion. 

SONNET  I. 

The  partial  Muse  has,  from  my  earliest  hours, 
SmilM  on  the  rugged  path  I'm  doom'd  to  tread  j 

And  still,  with  sportive  hand,  has  snatched  wild  floweriJ, 
To  wcavt  fautasric  garlands  for  my  head : 

hi.  2  But 
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Whatever  satisfaction  Mrs.  Smith  derived  front 
the  -success  of  her  first  literary  adventure,  and  the 
public  appreciation  of  her  talents,  her  situation  al- 
lowed her  Yio  leisure  for  their  culture  :  entangled  in 
legal  perplexities,  and  occupied  with  cares  for  her 
family,  her  hours  were  consumed  in  labours  and  soli- 
citudes but  little  favourable  to  the  muse. 

By  this  time  an  arrangement  was  made  though  the 

interposition 

'       -*       ^-    —  _  -  ^  ^ 

But  far,  far  dappler  is  tlic  lot  of  those 

Who  never  learnM  her  dear  delusive  art; 
Which^  while  it  decks  the  head  with  many  a  ros^. 

Reserves  the  thorn  to  fester  in  the  heart. 
For  still  she  bids  soft  Pity's  melting  eye, 

Stream  o'er  the  ills  she  knows  not  to  remove^ 
Points  every  pstng,  and  deepens  every  sigh 

Of  mourning  friendship,  6f  unhappy  love. 
Ah !  then  how  dear  the  Mose's  favours  cost^ 
If  those  paint  sorrow  best— ^who  feci  it  mo#.t. 

SONNET  XLVII. 
To  Fancy, 
Thee,  Queen  of  Shadows !— ^shall  I  still  invoke^ 
Still  love  the  scenes  thy  sportive  pencil  drew. 
When  on  mine  eyes  the  early  radiance  broke, 

Which  shew'd  the  beauteous  rather  than  the  true! 
Al4s!  long  since  those  glowing  tints  are  dead, 
And  now  'tis  thine  in  darkest  hues  to  idress 
The  spot  where  pale  Experience  hangs  her  head. 

O'er  the  sad  grave  of  murder'd  Happiness!  • 

Thro'  thy  false  medium,  then,  no  longer  view'df 
May  fancltd  pain  and  fancied  pleasurd  fly ; 
And  I,  as  from  me  all  thy  dreams  depart. 
Be  to  my  wayward  destiny  subdued : 
Nor  seek  perfection  with  a  p>oet*s  eye, 
Nor  suffer  imgaish  w.th  a  port's  heart 
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mterposilion  of  a  court  of  law.  The  estate  ami  ^fleets 
ef  ibt  elder  Mr.  Smith  were  put  into  trust,  afkl  Mr. 
Smith's  relations  consented  to  his  being  liberated^ 
Their  names,  as  Well  as  of  the  trustees  into  whose 
bandethc  property  now  passed,  are  purposdy  omitted. 
AAer  a  day  of  excessn'c  fatigue,  whicfa  had  sue-* 
ceeded  to  the  most  cruel  solicitudes,  Mrs.  Soiith  at 
length  experienced  the  ^satisfaction,  (the  deed  of  trust 
having  been  signed)  of  beholding  her  husbanxl  freed 
from  his  confinement,  and  accompanied  ham  imme- 
diately into  Sussex,  where    their   family  remained 

50XNET  XLJI. 

Cmposed  dm'itig  a  JPlalk  on  the  Dfnxmsy  in  Nove/^bevy  \T^7* 

The  dark  and  pillowy  cloud,  the  sallow  trees, 

Seem  o'er  the  ruins  of  the  year  to  moijim; 
i^nd,  cold  and  hollow  the  inconstax^t  breeze. 

Sobs  thro'  tlie  falling  leaves  and  withered  fern. 
O'er  the  tall  brow  of  yonder  chalky  boiiro, 

The  evening  shades  their  gathered  darkness  fling, 
•^'hile,  by  the  lingering  light,  I  scar,ce  diacern 

The  shrieking  night-jar*  sail  on  heavy  win?. 
A|i !  yet  a  little-: ai^d  propitious  Spring, 

Cro\vn'd  with  fresh  flowers,  shall  wake  the  woodland 
•strain; 
But  no  gay  change  revoI-vi»g  seasons  brlQg, 

To  call  forth  pleasure  from  the  soul.ofp^n^ 
Bid  syren  Hope  resume  her  long  lost  part, 
Aad  chace  the  vulture  Carc-^that  feeds  ui»en  the  heart. 

•  The  nigl^t-Jar,  or  night-hawk,  or  fer^  owl,  less  than  a  rook, 
is  frequently  seen  of  an  evening  on  the  Downs-  It  has  a  short 
heavy  flight,  then  rests  on  the  ground,  and  again,  uttering'a 
Qioumful  cry,  flits  l>efore  the  traveller,  to  whom  its  appeaxmnce 
i«  supposed  by  the  peasants  Jto  portend  nuafortunc* 

E  v3  under 
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under  the  care  of  their  maternal  uncle.  Her  sensar 
tions  on  this  occasion  are  thus  described  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend  : — 

"  It  was  OB  the  ad  day  of  July  that  we  commenced 
our  journejr.  For  more  than  a  month  I  had  shared 
the  restraint  of  my  husband,  in  a  prison,  amidst 
scenes  of  misery,  of  vice,  and  even  of  terror.  Two 
^tempts  had,  since  my  last  residence  among  them, 
been  made  by  the  prisoners  to  procure  their  libera- 
tion*, by  blowing  up  the  waUs  of  the  house.  Through- 
out the  night  appointed  for  this  enterprize,  I  remain-' 
ed  dressed,  watching  at  the  window,  and  expecting, 
every  moment  to  witness  contention  and  bloodshed, 
or,  perhaps,  be  overwhelmed  by  the  projected  x^xplo- 
sion.  After  such  scenes,  and  such  apprehensions, 
how  deliciously  soothing  to  my  wearied  spirits  was 
the  soft,  pure  air  of  the  summer's  morning,  breathing 
over  the  dewy  grass,  as  (having  slept  one  night  on 
the  road)  we  passed  over  the  heaths  of  Surrey !  My 
native  hills  at  length  burst  upon  my  view — I  betield 
once  more  the  fields  where  I  had  passed  my  happiest; 
days,  and,  amidst  the  perfumed  turf  with  which  one 
of  those  fields  was  strewn,  perceived,  with  delight, 
the  beloved  groupc,  from  whom  I  had  been  so  long 
divided,  and  for  whose  fate  my  affections  were  cver.^ 
anxious.  The  transports  of  this  meeting  were  too 
much  for  my  cxhnustcd  spirits.  AlTcr  all  my  suffer- 
ings I  began  to  hope  1  might  tnstc  content,  or  expe- 
rience at  Icatt  a  respite  from  ealnmiiy."* 

•  However  honourably  a  sight  of  this  letter  has  been  obtained, 
Ml  apology  is  yet  perhaps  due  to"  the  writer  for  its  insertion. 

This 
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I'liis  interval  of  joy  and  hope  appears  to  bate  been 
ttran^ent-^ 

•*  A  spot^of  azure,  In  ju cloudy  sky, 
A  sivduy  island,  in  a  stormy  main/'* 

Imiured  to  disappointment,  she  endeavoured  to 
.arm  herself  with  patience  :  the  consciousness  (>f  merit 
and  rectitude  isj  in  some  ^degree,  its  own  reward: 
her  children,  whose  number  was  now  likely  to  receire 
an  increase,  inspired  with  fortitude  their  unhappy 
mother,  for  whom  new  and  accumulated  misfortunes 
were  yet  in  store. 

To  a  friend  they  were  again  indebted  for  persecu^- 
iion  :  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  Mr.  Smith,  so  re- 
cently acquired,  an  immediate  retreat  to  the  Conti- 
nent became  necessary:  thither,  ignorant. of-the  lan- 
guage, he  was  attended  by  his  wife.  The  presence 
of  Mrs.  Smith  being  requisite  in  England,  she  rc- 
4;nfained  only  c>ne  day  with  her  husband  at  Dieppe, 
whence  she  retunicd  in  the  same  packet,  and  was'at 
•home  before  bcr  absence  had  been  perceived.  •  All 
her  efforts  were  now  to  be  rene\ved,  and  another  in- 
^tervnl  of  melancholy  to  ic  endured,  while,  in  cir- 
cumstances which  rendered  her  exertions  ;both  ha- 
.zardous  and  painful,  she  sought  td  arrange' their  per- 
plexed aftqirs.     Her  ncgocialions  proving  fruitless, 

•  Scott's  Poems. — Or,   as  is  still  more  elegantly  expressed  by 
'Mrs.  Smith  in  her  Sonnet  en  the  Exile — -. — 

Ar\(\  if  a  fliUtcring  cloud  appears  to  shew. 
The  fancied  semblance  of  a  distant  soil, 
I'bcn  melts  away — anew  his  spirits  fail, 

While  the  last  hope  but  aggravates,  his  woe ! 

E  4  Mr. 
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Mr.  Smith  wa^  compelled  to  remain  abroad,  wbere« 
becoming  acquainted  with  some  English  gentletner^, 
he  was  persuaded  to  hire  a  large  but  comfortless  cha- 
teau,* in  Upper  Normandy,  the  residence,  some  time 
before,  of  a  Scottish  nobleman  and  bis  brothers.  The 
furniture  was  purchased  at  five  times  its  value,  an^ 
thither  was  Mrs.  Smith,  with  her  children,  directed 
to  repair. 

Of  this  expedition  she  thus  writes,  in  a  letter  tQ.  a 
friend  :— 

^*  My  voyage  was  without  accident ;  but  of  xny 
subsequent  journey,  in  a  dark  night  of  Octcfcer, 
through  the  dismal  hollows  and  almost  impassably 
chasms  of  a  Norman  cross-road,  I  could  give  a  most 
tremendous  account.  My  children,  fatigued  almost  tp 
death,  harrassed  by  sea- sickness,  and  astonished  ajt 
the  strange  noises  of, the  French  postillions,  whosp 
language  they  did  not  understand,  crept  close  to  me, 
vfhilo  I  carefully  suppressed  the  doubts  I  entertained 
whether  it  were  possible  for  us  to  reach,  without 
some  fatal  accident,  the  place  of  our  destination. 
tn.  the  situation  I  then  was,  it  was  little  short  of  a 
miracle  that  my  constitution  resisted,  not  merely  the 
fatigues  of  the  journey,  with  so  many  little  beings 
clinging  about  me,  (the  youngest,  whom  I  bore  in 
my  arms,  scarce  two  years  old)  but  the  inconvenien- 
cies  that  awaited  my  arrival  at  our  new  abode,  in 
which  no  accommodation  was  prepared  for  my  weary 
charges." 

In  this  melancholy  exile  was  Mrs.  Smith  destined 

•  Scat,  or  mansion-house. 

to 

J 
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to  Fismain  during  9  severe  winter,  and  a  scaroity  of 
foel,  which  eiccited  the  turbuleooe  of  the  peasantry  1 
wood  being  at  that  period  fanned  in  Normandy,  for 
tbp  profit  of  the  King,  no  quantity  could  be  pur- 
chased but  of  the  contractors  at  Dieppe,  which,  at 
the  distance  of  twelve  Norman  miles,  amounted  al« 
IBOSt  tp  an  absolute  prohibitibn. 

These  circumstances,  with  other  sources  of  fatigue 
^nd.  vexation,  the  severity  of  the  weather,  her  -deli- 
pate  and  perilous  situa^ipn,  far  advanced  in  her  preg- 
nancy, and  at  a  distance  from  all  proper  assistance 
and  accommodation,  added  to  the  nielancholy  reflec- 
tions with  which  she  regarded  the  probable  increase 
tp  b^r  family,  nearly  bore  down  her  spirits :  pos6esse4 
\Yilh  the  QO^vic(ipn  that  she  should  not  survive  the 
appifoacbing  hour,  for  several  weeks  she  never  parted 
with  ber  childrea  of  an  evening  without  a  presage 
that  they  should  meet  no.  more.  But — *'  God  tem- 
pers the  wind  to  the  shorn  l^rab^'-r-the  period  so 
much  dreaded  passed  over  in  safety,  and  atiotber  son 
was  added  to  the  family.  Mrs.  Smith  recovered  mor^ 
^pec^d^ly  frqm  her  confinement  thaa  in  the  days  of  her 
pros^^rity  ^nd  indulgence ;  hardship  and  exertion  had 
possibly  strengthened  her  frame ;  it  is  "  whea  the 
mind's  (rte  that  the  body's  delicate."  In  the  midst 
of  deprivations,  (o  which  they  had  been  but  little  ac- 
customed, and  iiycpnvcniencies  of  various  kinds,  the 
^'holc  family,  in  their  forlorn  abode,  continued  to 
pnjoy  i\nintcrvupted  health. 

But  thijs  advantage,  whether  derived  from  a  life 
of  hardy  activity,  o?  from  the  salubrity  of  the  climate, 

did 
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•did  «ot  compensate  for  the  excessive  expences  at- 
t^dmg  K>n  their  imulated  ^situation  ;  while  many 
other  cwcuiTWtances  •combiRed  lo  convince  them  of 
the.  expediency  of  JMrs.  Smith's  retnrn  to  England 
iwiih  her  family. 

Having  sent  ^fore-herlhe  three  eldest  boys,  Mrs. 
Smith,  with  seven  children,  the  youngest  scarcely 
two  months  eld,  prepared  to  follow  :  the  family  were 
to  ^depend  for  s^ipport  on  the  exertions  of  the  inotlicr^ 
552ho  was  likewise  charged  with  the  ncgociation  of 
ber  husband's  aftairs.  Her  efforts  to  procure  his  re- 
tjom  proved  not  unsuccessful :  many  weeks  had  not 
elapsed  before  they  once  more  found  themselves  to- 
gether at  the  house  in  Sussex.  Tl^is  situation  prov*- 
ing  too  expensive,  they  removed  to  the  old  family 
house  of  the  Mills,  at  Woolbe<!ing,  a  village  once 
the  residence  of  Otway.  l!  was  theise  the  i6th  Son- 
net,  *^  To  the  River  Avon,"  was  written.  But  cat 
iamity  of  a  nature  which  no  exertions  could  avert, 
-tmd  the  sense  of  wh4eh  nothing  could  assuage,  stiH 
'pursuedher.  Not  long  after  her  eldest  son  had  left 
i>er  to  go  out  aS'  a  -writer  to  Bengal,  a  fatal  fever 
deprived  her  also  of  the  second,  rafter  only  a  few 
liours  illness ;  anfl  all  the  others  were  i: fleeted  by  the 
game  dreadful  distemper,  which  nearly  cost  the  lives 
of  two  of  them.  This  additional  distress  was,  how- 
ever  to  be  contended  with  :  a  part  of  it  might,  she 
thought,  be  alleviated,  by  having  again  recourse  to 
ier  pen  ;  but  distrusting  ber  powers  in  the  coinposi*  . 
tion  of  original  prose,  she  hazarded  the  translation  ' 
vof  a  little  French  novel,  written  by  the  Abbe  Prevost, 

whicli 
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which  sbe  had  begun  as  nn  ewrciec  in  Normandy, 
Thift  .performance  was,  without  a  name,  soid  for  a 
voy small  sum,  when  the  translator  applied  herself 
ttttbeselection  of  extraordinary  stories,  from  authen- 
ticated trials,  as  recorded  in  a  set  of  TdooIcs,  in  old 
French,  entitled,  Les  Catises  CeUbres,  This  work, 
published  under  the  title  of  The  Romance  of  Real 
Life,  for  which  an  inconsiderable  compensation  was 
qbtaihed,  cost  the  translator  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
aggravated  by  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
executed. 

It  is  so  difficult  to  speak  with  requisite 'dcllcncy  of 
persons  yet  living,  that  ^tfticufars  are  avoided  ;  and 
it  is  ottly  necessary  to  say,  that  Mr.  Smith  again  going 
abroad^  she  resided  with  her  children  in  a  small  cot-    . 
t»ge,  in  another  part  of  Sussex,  where,  her  time  being 
less  interrupted,  she  enlarged,  with  many  beautiful 
additions,  the  collection  of  smthll  poems,  which,  under 
the -titie  of  Elegiac  Sonnets,  were  published,  for  the 
third  time,  embellished  with  plates,  by  subscription. 
This  mode  of  publication,  to  which  the  assent  of  the 
author  had  been 'with  difficuity  procured,  must,  to  a 
delicate  and  independent  spirit,  be  ever  repugnant : 
on  such  a  spirit  the  mo^t  humiliating  pangs  are  in- 
flicted by  the  vulgar  pride  of  wealth,  and  the  osten- 
tation of  patronage.     !f,  from  this  painful  experience, 
Mrs.  Smith,  in  some  instances,  was  nf)t  exempted, 
in  others  she  tasted  the  sweetness  so  affecting  to  a  ' 
sensible  heart,  of  receiving  obligations,  the  vr.Iuc  of 
which  was  enhanced   a  thousand- fold   by  the  grace 
and  kind»fiss  with  which  they  were  conferred. 

It 
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It  was  during  her  residence  in  this  cottage  that, 
io  the  course  of  about  eight  months,  she  composod' 
the  novel  of  Emmeliuc ;  and  though  scarcely  a  year 
had  elapsed  ^efore  ^hc  ^as  under  the  necessity  of 
quitting  her  peaceful  abode,  and  again  engaging  in 
attempts  to  arrange  affairs,  which  tlipse  concerned 
aecmed  to  delight  in  entangling ;  the  novel  of  £the» 
linde  followed  within  the  next  year.  Her  industry 
alone  enabled  her,  during  this  period^  ip  support  h& 
^mily,  for,  of  the  ijiterest  of  her  qWn  fortupe,  only  a: 
small  share  remained  annually  to  her,  and  that  was^ 
irregularly  paid, 

Tlipugh  no  longer  in  thc^  absolute  s^lu^oo  of  4 
cottage,  Mrs.  Smith  devoted  herself  entirely  to  her 
children,  and  to  that  species  of  labour  by  which  ^^ 
could  assist  th^m  m6st  effectually.  She  was  now  in  the 
place  of  both  parents  {  ami  while  she  saw  them  h^thy* 
and  happy,  her  application  to  the  desk  was  rather  a 
matter  of  delight  than  of  complaint,  though  |[)er  hisalt^ 
^egan  to  suffer  considerably. 

From  1791  till  1793,  her  time  was  occupied  ir} 
preparing  materials,  and  in  the  compositipn  of  the 
novels  of  Celestina,  Desmond,  and  The  Qld  Manor 
House^  while,  amidst  fictitious  scenes  and  ideal 
beings,  she  sought  to  elude  for  a  while  the  sad  rc^r 
litiesof  life. 

The  penalties  and  discouragements  attending  the 
profession  of  an  uulbor  fall  upon  women  with  .1^ 
double  weight ;  to  the  curiosity  of  the  idle  and  tfa^ 
envy  of  the  malicious  their  sex  affords  a  peculiar  in- 
citenocnt:  arraigned,  not  merely  as  wr^t^s,  biit  f^ 

women f 
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vrniitiy  tiieir  ob^racters^  tbcir  conduct,  £\tXL  theuT 
personal  endowments  become  the  subjects  qi(  severe  . 
loqaisition :  from  the  common  allowances  ^  claimed 
1^  the  specieS)  literary  women  appear  only  to  be  ex^* 
empled  t  in  detecting  their  errors  and  exposing  tketr 
iitblcs^  malignant  ingenuity  is  active  and  unwearied 
-Hfain  would  be  the  hope  to  shield  themselves  from 
detraction,  by  the  severest  pradence^  or  the  most  en- 
fte  seclusion  :  wanton  malice^  in  the  failure  of  facts^ 
amply  supplies  materials  for  defamation,  while,  from 
the  angnish  of  wounded  delicacy,  the  gratification  of 
demons  seems  to  be  extracted.  Besides  her  sharing 
as  a  literary  woman  this  general  and  most  unjust 
persecution,  Mrs.  Smitb  indtvidoally  created  ene^ 
iiiics  by  the  zeal  and  perseverance  with  which  she  en- 
<kafoured.  to  obtain  justice  £br  her  children^  of  men 
ybo  hated  her  in  proportion  as  they  bad  injured  hen 

The  situation  of  Mrs.  Smith  was  not  likdy  to  cxr» 
tmfL  her  from  these  disadvantages^  to  which  her  sen-* 
^ility  rendered  her  peculiarly  vulnerable :  but  in  Ihe 
respect  and  aiFection  of  the  few  who  had  minds  to 
appreciate  her  talents,  or  hearts  to  sympathise  in  her 
tmnerited  suffering^,  she  sought  and  found  consola- 
tion. 

But  whatever  was. the  perseverance-. or  the  suc- 
cess o£  Mrs.  Smith  as  an  author,  the  task  she  had 
nndertikken  w^s,  nctwittetanding  the  filial  tender- 
oesi  of  ^bcr  «on  4|fi.  India,  more '  than  hhe  eodd 
eiecute.  Years  passed  on;  but  the  persona,  en- 
tQiSl0dr!9(it|i;tbQ  property  imade  no  frogcess  in  dis- 
ciM)prnil#i«g  th<$rcstate  of  her  children's  graod-fa^ 

"'  -;    J  thcr 
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ther ;  they,  on  the  contrary,  gave  it  up  to  the  plttrt- 
dcr  of  West  India  agents.  In  the  consequent  disi^ 
pension  of  her  family,  she  lost  the  solace  and  reward 
^her  labours.  In  September  1793,  ber  third  son> 
who  served  as  an  ensign  in  the  twenty-fourth  regi* 
Aient,  lost  his  le^  before  Dunkirk*  Scarcely  had 
rfie  learned  to  consider  with  calmness  this  accident^ 
when  a  heavier  calamity  befel  her,  in  the  death  of 
ber  second  and  most  beloved  daughter,  who  expired 
within  two  years  after  her  marriage  to  a  man,  whose 
knowledge  of  her  worth  rendered  the  fate  of  the  sur- 
vivor most  deserving  of  commiseration.  "  How  lovely 
and  how  beloved  she  was  (says  her  afflicted  mdther 
in  a  letter  to  a  friend),  those  only  who  knew  her  can 
tdl.  In  the  midst  of  perplexity  and  distress,  till 
the  loss  of  my  child,  which  fell  like  the  hand  of 
death  upon  me,  I  could  yet  extirt  my  faculties  i  axn\ 
in  the  consciousness  of  resource  which  they  afforded 
to  nffc,  experience  a  sentiment  not  dissimilar  to  thitof- 
the  Medea  of  Corneille,  who  replied  to  the  enquiry 
of  lier  confidant — "  Wh«re  now  are  your  resources? 
—In  myself !" 

Two  years  after  the  death  of  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Smith  was  induced,  by  continued  oppression,  once 
more  to  repair  to  London,  in  the  hope  of  resetting 
her  children  from  the  hands  of  those  who  bad  now 
held  their  eftate,  ince  1784,  with  so  little  attentfoft 
to  their  interest,  that  it  seemed  dVtry  year  4o^  dimi-*- 
nish  in  value.  -.         '         .•i.'..-  • 

Wearied  and  baffled  by  a  seHcis^of  iniquhouj^'flrtP^ 
cecdiingj,  and  hopeless  of  red««54  ^be  wis  alWfirt^'tW'' 
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iscKnquish  ber  efforts,  ami  return  to  her  family,  wba» 
an   unexpected  event  gave  a  tarn  to  their  affairs* 
The  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Stnith,  the  claims  of  wb«fe 
family  had  been  the  principal  excace  for  the  detea-- 
tion  of  his  father's  effects,  made  offers  of  aoconusM-; 
dation,  and  the  compromise  was  too  dcsirabte  to  be 
decKoed;-  but  in  a  compliance  with  the  terms  assist- 
ance was  necessary.     In  this  dilemma  Mre>  Smith" 
stated  the  situation  of  the  business  to  a  nobleman, 
whose  character  derives  lustre  from  the  liberality  of* 
his  mind,  rather  than  from  the  accidents  of  fortune 
an4  descent.     By  this  gentleman,  to  whose  beneva- 
leBce  her  family  had  been  already  indebted,  and  who,. 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  their  oppres- 
sion, hatf  made  previous  efforts  for  their  redress,  Mrs*- 
Smith  was  enabled  to  avail  herself  of  ihe  tendered^ 
proposal.     Artificial  dckiys  protracted  t^e  business* 
yet  eighteen  months:  it  was  at  length,  with  all  the: 
certainty  of  which  West  India  affairs  are  capable,, 
finally  determined,  when  Mrs.  Smith   had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  her  children  restored  totheip  rights, 
Tn  a  business  thus  entangled  and  complicated,  much 
yet  remained  to  be  done,  and  many  years  must  pro- 
bably elapse  before  the  remembrance  or  consequences^ 
of  pas*  sufferings  can  be  effaced.     But,  for  the  con- 
sumptipn  of  time,  the  waste  of  p©vvei*s,  and  the  ra- 
vj^es  of  heakb,  Wlio  cnn  recompence  the  mother^ 
whose* woamled  spirit  and  broken  constitution  ex- 
cifccs,  c\'cn   now,  in  the-  minds  of  her  friends,  tuc 
fDMLf^nfni  solicituxle.for  her  valliable  life?  Who  isr 
be,^ftbat^'\|tilfa  aimul*  es^^lc  ^f  synapat-hy,  or  a  fmxH^s 
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XBcessiblc  to  the  cllaml  of  gcnids,  will  refuse  to  johf 
in  the  wish,  thdt  in  the  rectitude  df  her  own  hearty 
ih  the  cdnsciousness  of  duties  performed,  in  the  re- 
sources afforded  by  ail  improvdd  understanditig  ahd 
8  cultivated  taste,  in  the  gt^tcfill  tcilderness  of  bet* 
&inily,  and  the  cordial  affection  of  hfer  friends,  this 
admirable  and  unfortunate  woman  may  at  length  find 
her  tcward ! 

Beside  the  \v6rks  alt-e^dv  described,  M^s.  Stnith  is 
the  author  of  some  other  novels,  amotig  which,  The 
Old  Manor  House  holds  k  distinguished  place.  If, 
in  the  hUrry  of  composition,  interrupted  by  distract- 
ing careSi  her  style  is  sometimes  negligent,  and  often 
diffuse,  an  elevation  of  sentiment,  a  refinement  of 
tafte,  a  feeling,  a  delicacy,  breathes  through  her  pro- 
ductions, that  by  moving  the  affections  and  engaging 
the  sympathy  of  the  reader,  excites  a  lively  and  per- 
manent interest. 


LIEUTEXAXT-GENERAL 

SIR  RALPH  ABERCROMBY. 

AMONG  the  military  commanders  of  the  present 
period^  no  one  has  obtained  greater  or  more  juft 
celebrity,  for  his  virtues  as  a  man,  and  his  abilHics 
as  an  officer,  than  the  subject  of  this  memofr. 

Sir  Ralph  Abcrcromby  is  of  a  very  aticicnt  and 
di^nguished  family  in  North^Britain,  possessed  of 
^n  estate  bearing  the  same  name.  Hia  father  had  a 
numerous  family,  and  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
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country  which  gave  them  birth,  the  fons  were  des- 
tined for  nctive  employments.*    Each  of  the  brothers 
in  his  peculiar  profession,  has  been  engaged  in  sup- 
porting 

*  Thus  we  find  one  of  the  brothers  of  Sir  Ralph  brought  up 
to  the  law,  another  to  maritime  pursuits,  and  two  more  to  a  mi- 
litary life.  The  senior  filled,  with  great  reputation  to  his  charac- 
ter, the  honourable  office  of  a  Lord  of  Session,  in  which  he  died. 
The  next  brother  entered  into  the  sea-service  of  the  East-India 
Company,  and  made  several  voyages  as  a  Commander  of  one  of 
their  ships,  retiring  from  the  fatigues  of  duty,  with  a  wife  he  had 
married  in  India,  and  with  a  considerable  fortune.  He  died  in 
the  year  1 792  ;  and,  to  the  surprize  of  the  world,  and  the  disap- 
pointment of  his  nearest  relations,  left  almost  the  v^hole  of  his 
property  to  his  lady,  who  Was  married  soon  after  to  her  solicitor, 
but  survived  that  connection  only  a  short  time.  From  the  nature 
of  her  will,  the  last  hope  of  the  Captain's  relations  was  extin- 
guished ^  The  Conveyancer  had,  in  one  short  trip  to  the  land  of 
Matrimony,  possessed  himself  of  all  which  the  indefatigable  na- 
vigator had  amassed  in  his  several  voyages  across  the  Pacific  and 
Indian  Oceans.  But  as  no  part  of  the  family  could  be  said  to  be 
in  straitened  circumstances,  this  unexpected  event  was  accom- 
panied with  very  little  regret.  So  far  as  concerned  our  General 
himself,  whose  disposition  is  the  reverse  of  mercenary,  the  trans* 
fer  of  his  brother's  property  from  his  family,  did  not  lessen,  in  the 
smallest  degree,  the  affection  he  bore  his  noemory.  James,  a  third 
brother  of  the  General,  was  killed  in  America,  in  the  hard-con- 
tested battle  of  Bunlcer's-hill.  He  was  at  the  time  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  22d  foot.  His  surviving  brother  Robert,  is  not 
brhind  him  in  military  rank.  He  is  at  this  time  colonel  of  thcJ 
"jth,  or  Highland  regiment,  lately  stationed  at  Bombay,  the 
j)Tcsidency  of  which  derived  signal  benefits  from  its  Colonel's 
active  zeal,  and  approved  skill.  His  judicious  and  successful 
march  across  a  vast  extent  of  country,  to  effect  a  junction  with 
the  army  of  Lord  ComwalUs,  at  Scringapatam,  in  1792,  may 
be  considered  as  having  tended   to  secure  the  East-India -posses- 
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porting. the  State,  in  some  one  of  its  departments  oc 
dominions,  and  Sir  Ralph  has  no  less  exerted  himself 
in  the  sanic  cause,  on  different  stations,  and  in  dissi* 
miliir  climates. 

The  firrt  commission  he  bore  was,  as  cornet  of  the 
3d  dragoon  guards,  into  which  he  entered  on  the 
^3d  May,  1756.  He  obtained  a  lieutenancy  u\  thje 
same  regiment  on  the  19th  February,  176O;  and 
continued  in  tlws  corps  ti^ll  the  24th  April,  1762> 
when  he  obtained  a  company  in  the  3d  horse.  In 
this  last  regiment  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  major  and 
lieutenant-colonel,  lo  the  former  on,  the  6th  Junc^ 
1770,  and  to  the  latter  the  igth  May,  1773.  Ith 
!Novcn)ber  1780>  he  was  included  in  the  list  of  bre- 
vet,colonels,  and  on  the  3d  of  the  same  month, 
«cxt  year,  was  made  colonel  of  the  103d,  or  King's 
Irish  iiifanUy,  a  new  raised  regiment,  but  wliich  be- 
ing  reduced  at  the  peace  in  17 8.3,  the  Colonel  was- 
placed  on  half-pay.  On  the  ^8t-h  September,  1787'j 
lie  wns  promoted  to  the  ranlt  of  major-general,  and 
on  the  17th  September,  179O,  he  obtained  the  cojra- 
iiiand  of  the  Ggih  regiment  of  foot^  fi-Qca  which,  m 
April,  1792,'he  was  removed  to  aa  oHer  corps,  \\z^ 
the  6th,  from  which  he  was  agam  removed,  the  5th 
November,  1795,  to  the  7th  regiment  of  dragoons. 

Sir  Ralph  was  employed  on  the  Continent  sooa 
after  the  present  war  broke  out.     On  the  254h  of 

^ions  in  the  Civcniitic,  agciirkst  t^af  once  restless  and  a^piiing* 
pi-incCf  Tippoo  Sultan  ;  and  well  entitled  him  to  succeed  as  C'om- 
njander  in  Chief  of  his  Majesty's  and  the  East-India  Company 'a 
forces  in  Bengal, 
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April,  1793,  be  had  the  local  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general  conferred  on  him  ;' and,  although  the  ulti- 
mate issue  of  those  two  campaigns  afford  but  a  small 
amount  of  glory  for  the  most  meritorious  officers  to 
emblaron  their  military  escutcheons  with,  yet  Sir 
Ralph  was  entitled  to  a  full  share.  He  enjoyed  on 
all  occasions  not  only  the  esteem,  but  the  confidence^ 
of  the  Duke  of  York. 

He  commanded  the  advanced- guard  in  the  adlion 
on  the  heights  at  Cateau,  April  l6th,  1 794.  The 
Duke  of  York,  in  bis  dispatches  relative  to  this  affair, 
makes  the  following,  commendatory  representation 
of  his  condudl :  "  I  have  particular  obligations  to 
Lieutenant-general  Sir  William  Erskine,  as  well  as 
to  Major-general  Abcrcromby."  His  Royal  Highness 
fiirther  adds,  in  his  dispatches  of  the  19th  of  May: 
"  The  abilities  and  coolness  with  which  Lieutenant- 
general  Abercromby,  and  Major-general  Fox  con- 
ducted their  different  corps,  under  these  trying  cir- 
cumstances, require,  that  I  should  particularly  notice 
them."  The  Lieutenant-general  was  wounded  at 
Nimeguenj^  the  27  th  of  Odlober  following. 

No  part  of  the  service  of  this  able  officer  had  ever 
been  so  painful  to  him,  or  called  so  forcibly  upon  his 
humanity  and  exertion,  as  the  duty  he  performed 
when  the  army  retreated  from  Holland,  in  the  winter 
of  1794.  The  Guards,  as  well  as  all  the  lick  were  left 
under  his  conduct  and  care,  after  Lieutenant-general 
Harcourt  bad  gone  into  cantonments  behind  the 
Ems.  His  sensibility  was  as  conspicuous  as  his  judg- 
ment, in  the  disastrous  march  from  Deventer  to  Ol- 
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dcnsaal,  at  which  last  place  his  corps  arrived  on  the 
30th  and  31st  of  January,  IJQd.  This  was  the  first 
time  in  the  General's  life,  when  his  talents  could 
not  keep  pace  with  circumstances;  but  the  in- 
cessant harrassing  of  a  victorious  enemy  on  the  one 
hand ;  bad  roads,  and  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
on  the  other ;  added  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
shelter  for  the  men,  were  sufficient  to  depress  the 
spirits  of  the  bravest,  and  leave  the  most  sagacious 
mind  without  resources. 

The  afihirs  in  the  West-Indies,  as  left  by  Sir 
Charles  Grey,  had  exhibited  a  less  pleasing  aspect 
siiice  that  Commander's  return  to  England.  The 
French,  after  their  successes  nearer  home,  had  made 
very  considerable,  and  even  unexpected  exertions  to 
recover  their  lasses  abroad.  This  object  they  attain- 
ed to  a  certain  degree  ;  they  repossessed  themselves  of 
Guadaloupc  and  St.  Lucia,  made  good  a  landing  at 
more  than  one  place  on  the  isldnd  of  Martinrc6,  and 
cfFcctcd  partial  descents,  and  hoisted  the  tri-^oloured 
flag  on  several  forts  in  the  islands  of  St.  Vincent's, 
Grenada,  and  Maric-Galante.  They  possessed  them- 
selves of  immense  booty  from  the  property  of  the  rich 
emigrants  on  the  several  islands,  but  especially  on 
that  of  Guadaloupe.  On  this  last  only,  according  to 
the  report  made  by  Fcrmond  to  the  Conjmittee  of 
Public  Safety,  the  value  was  estimated  at  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  1,800  millions  of  Ifvi^s. 

To  stop  the  ravages  thus  committing  orr  the  British 
allies,  for  such  the  French  emigrants  were  then  con- 
sidered ;  and  to  check  the  depredations  on  our  own 
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colonics,  a  fleet  was  fitted  out  in  the  autumn  Of 
1795,  to  convey  a  military  force  to  the  West-Indies, 
sufficient  to  answer  the  necessity  of  the  case.  To 
General  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  was  given  the  charge 
of  the  troops,  and  he  was  appointed  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  forces  in  the  Wcst-Inciics.  He  accord- 
ingly repaired  to  Southampton  on  the  30th  of  Au- 
gust, 1795,  and  took  charge  of  the  remainder  of  the 
British  troops  that  had  been  under  the  command  of 
the  Earl  of  Moira.  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  was  un- 
fortunately detained  in  that  district  so  long  beyond 
the  expe<3ed  period  of  bis  departure,  that  after  the 
troops  had  assembled,  and  were  embarked,  the 
equinox  set  in,  and  several  transports  were  lost  ia 
endeavouring  to  clear  the  Channel.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  disasters,  and  in  spite  of  the  lateness  of 
the  season,  every  exertion  was  made,  and  the  Gene- 
rai,  with  his  staff,  &c.  made  the  best  of  their  way  to 
the  West-Indies- 

On  his  arrival,  no  time  was  lost  in  forming  a  plan 
for  the  operations  of  the  army,  and  as  soon  as  the 
season  permitted,  the  troops  moved  in  every  quarter. 
On  the  24th  of  March^  a  detachment  suddenly  at- 
tacked and  obtained  possession  of  the  island  of  Gre- 
nada. The  General  afterwards  found  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  possession  of  the  settlements  of  Dema- 
rara,  and  Issequibo,  in  the  province  of  Surinam,  ia 
South-America. 

The  Commander  in  Chief  had  made  the  necessary 
arrangements  with  the  Admiral  for  conveying  the 
troops  destined  foe  an  attack  upon  the  iiland  of  St. 
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Lucia,  and  the  armament  sailed  on  the  2(5ih  of  April. 
The  enemy  had  a  garrison  in  Morne  Fortune,  of 
nearly  2,000  well-disciplined  black  troops,  some  hun- 
dred whites,  and  a  number  of  black  pegple  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  fortress.  In  carrying  the  battery 
Seche,  within  a  short  distance  of  the  works  of  Morne 
Fortune,  the  difficulties  of  approach  were  found 
greater,  from  the  intricate  nature  of  the  country, 
than  were  expected.  The  General  was  obliged  to 
undertake  a  laborious  communication  from  Choc 
Bay  to  that  of  Morne,  by  means  of  a  new  road,  ca- 
pable of  alloA'ing  the  transportation  of  heavy  cannon. 
These  difficulties,  with  numerous  other  impediments 
which  the  enemy  threw  in  the  way  of  the  army, 
he,  however,  overcame;  and  upon  the  evening  of 
the  24th  of  May,  a  suspension  of  arms  was  desired 
till  noon  the  next  day  :  a  Ci?pitulation  for  the  whole 
island  ensued,  and  oii  the  26th,  the  garrison,  to  the 
amount  of  2,000  men,  marched  out,  laid  down  their 
arms,  and  became  prisoner^  of  war.  Pigeon  Island 
fell  of  course  into  the  possession  of  the  British  Com- 
mander. 

Brigadier  General  Moore  being  left  in  quiet  pos- 
session of  the  captured  island,  the  General  hastened 
the  embarkation  of  the  artillery  and  troops  destined 
to  act  in  St.  Vincent's,  and  by  the  middle  of  June, 
every  part  of  that  valuable  island  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  British  troops. 

The  fortunate  issue  of  all  these  services  enabled 
the  Commander  in  Chief  to  visit  Grenada,  where  his 
presence  may  be  supposed  to  have  contributed,  not  a 
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little,  to  conclude  tlie  hosliiitics  still  carried  on  under 
the  orders  of  Major  General  Nicholls.  Fedon,  the  ce- 
lebrated chief,  at  the  head  of  the  insurgents,  was  not 
easily  to  be  overcome ;  his  native  courage,  and  ac- 
tjuircd  talents,  added  to  his  fierceness  of  disposition, 
had  drawn  about  him^a  mass  of  force,  partly  volun- 
tary, partly  constrained.  Major  General  Nicholls 
was  now  ordered  to  straiten  him  in  hk  retreat  as 
much  as  poffible^  and  to  grant  him  no  terms  short  of 
unconditional  submission.  The  troops  were  success- 
ful every  where,  and  neatly  at  the  same  hour,  on  the 
morning  of  the  ipih  of  June,  full  possession  was  ob- 
tained of  every  post  on  the  island. 

The  General  having  thus  effected  every  thing 
which  could  be  undertaken  against  the  French,  di- 
rected his  attention  to  the  Spanish  island  of  Trinidad, 
The  arrival  of  part  of  a  new  convoy  from  England, 
enabled  him  to  undertake  this  expedition  with  con- 
fidence of  success.  The  precision  with  which  the 
fleet  of  ships  of  war  and  transports  had  been  assem- 
bled, prevented  the  loss  of  a  moment,  when  the 
season  for  operations  commenced.  On  the  l6th  of 
February,  1797>  the  fleet  passed  through  the  Bocas, 
or  entrance  into  the  gulph  of  Paria^  where  the  Spanish 
Admiral,  with  four  sail  of  the  line,  and  a  frigate, 
t^'cre  found  at  anchor,  under  cover  of  the  island  of 
Gaspar-Grandc,  which  was  fortified.  The  British 
squadron  worked  up,  and  came' an  anchor  oppositb 
to,'  and  nearly  within  gun-shot  of  the  Spanish  ships. 
The  frigates  and  transports  anchored  higher  up  m  the 
bay.     The  dis^ition  was  made  for  landing  at  day- 
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light  next  morning,  and  for  n  general  attack  upcn^ 
the  town  and  ships  of  war.  At  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  (the  I7tb)i  the  Spanish  squadron  was  per- 
ceived to  be  on  fire ;  the  ships,  except  one  line  of 
battle,  were  all  consumed,  and  that  ship  which  escaped 
the  conflagration,  was  taken  possession  pf  by  the 
boats  of  the  British  fleet ;  the  enemy  at  the  same 
time  evacuated  this  quarter  of  the  island.  The  Ge- 
neral's whole  attention  was  now  paid  to  the  town. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  troops  were  landed,  about 
five  hundred  advanced  to  the  westward  of  it,  meeting 
but  little  opposition,;  and  before  orght  they  were  mas- 
ters of  the  town  of  Port  d'Espagnc,  and  of  the  whole 
neighbourhood,  two  small  forts  excepted.  The  next 
morning  the  Governorj^  Dqn  Chalcon,  capitulated 
with  the  conqueror,  and  the  wholp  colony  passed 
under  the  dominioq  of  his  Britanniq  Majesty .- 

Thus  far  our  General  had  succeeded  in  fulfilling: 
the  wishes  apd  instructions  of  his  Sovereign.  An 
ynsuccessful  attempt  up(^n  the  Spanish  island  of 
Porto  Rico,  concluded  his  campaign  of  1/97,  in  the 
West  Indies. 

If  nothing  was  gained  to  the  country  by  this  last 
attempt,  no  loss  of  reputation  in  its  military  character 
was  sustained  by  the  failure ;  and  indeed  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  General  was  received  on  his  return 
to  Europe,  testified  the  estimation  in  vvliich  his  mi- 
litary talents  were  held  by  the  British  government. 

On  the  2d  of  November,  1796,  while  on  this  ser- 
vice^ Sir  Ralph  (for  he  had  now  been  invested  with-a 
red  ribbon),  was  presented  to  the  sgcond^  or  IS  on  h 
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^itish  drogQons,  commonly  called  the  Scofs  Greys ; 
and  in  the  same  year  he  was  made  Lieutenant  Go- 
vernor of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  afterwards  still  far- 
ther rcwafdcd  with  the  more  lucrative  govemment$ 
of  Forts  George  and  Augustus.  On  the  26th  of  Ja- 
nuar}',  J  707,  he  was  raised  to  his  present  rank  of 
lieutenant  general. 

The  ferment  in  Ireland  threatening  every  day  to 
break  out  into  a  flame,  Sir  Ralph  .was  not  allowed  to 
remain  long  in  a  state  of  repose.  He  was  fixed  upoa 
lo  take  the  chief  command  of  the  forces  in  that 
Jiingdom.  ,Hc  paid  great  attention  to  the  discipline 
of  ihc  army,  ancj  was  anxious  to  restore  to  the  sol- 
diers that  reputation,  which  had  been  sullied  by 
n^pcated  acts  of  licentiousness.  His  declaratioa 
*'  that  their  irregularity  and  insubordination  had  ren- 
dered them  more  formidable  to  their  friends  than  to 
their  enemies,"  however  true,  was  deemed  harsh  by 
^mc  who  neither  considered  the  delicacy  and  re- 
sponsibility of  his  situation,  nor  the  danger  of  mi- 
litary insubordination,  by  allowing  disorders  in  any 
army,  like  those  he  complained  of,  to  grow  by  exam- 
ple. The  General's  removal,  however,  from  IHs  com-  ' 
mand,  was  in  no  respect  the  eli'cct  of  dissatisfaction  oa 
cither  side,  but  the  result  of  an  unanimous  opinion, 
that  it  woufd  be  e^vpcdicnt  and  eiticacious  to  unite  the 
civil  and  military  aulhority  iu  the  same  person,  the 
benefits  of  which  had  been  so  obvious  in  thedomi* 
pious  of  the  east.  In  this  view  of  the  precedent  it 
was  impossible  not  to  fix  upon  the  Marquis  Com- 
^'allis. 

Sir 
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Sir  Ralph  has  since  been  appointed  to  the  chief 
command  of  his  Majesty's  forces  in  North  Britain, 
and  he  was  soon  after  employed  in  other  commands 
of  the  highest  importance. 

His  conduct  in  the  memorable  attack  on  the  Ilel- 
dcr  Fort,  and  the  consequent  invasion  of  Holland 
last  autumn,  needs  not  our  panegyric  ;  and  the  cir- 
cumstances are  too  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  public 
to  render  the  details  necessary*  This  active  and  in- 
telligent General  is  now  invested  with  the  principal 
command  of  our  immense  army  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  and  wherever  the  orders  of  government  may 
direct  the  operation  of  his  talents  and  bravery,  new 
laurels  may  be  anticipated  for  his  brow. 

Sir  Ralph  has  not  only  served  his  country  as  a 
warrior,  but  as  a  legislator  also*  At  the  general  elec- 
tion in  1774,  when  his  father  was  living,  he  was 
chosen  to  represent  the  county  of  Kinross  in  Parliatr 
mcnt,  and  he  continued  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons till  the  next  election,  in  178O.  His  brother  at 
this  time  reprcFents  the  same  county. 

His  disposition,  however,  and  perhaps  his  talents, 
are  better  adapted  to  the  determined  business  of  the 
field,  then  calculated  to  wade  through  the  intricacies 
of  political  discussion.  Sir^  Ralph  Aberctomby, 
therefore,  ought  more  immediately  to  be  considered 
as  a  soldier :  as  an  independent  character,  he  will, 
nevertheless,  be  estimable  in  private  and  political 
life.  He  is  naturally  reserved,  and  extremely  silent 
in  mixed  ^ooriety  ;  but  was  never  known  to  betray  the 
least  symptom  of  haughtiness.     Men  of  merit  have 
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easy  access  to  him,  and  when  engaged  in  any  par- 
ticular enterprizc,  officers  of  talents  seldom  escape 
his  attention.  His  conduct,  indeed,  througli  life, 
•  appears  to  have  been  founded  on  the  following  re- 
markable lines  written  by  Frederick  the  Great. 

Dans  cks  honneurs  obfcurs  vows  ne  viellirez  pas, 
Soldats,  vous  apprcndrcz  a  regir  dcs  foldais. 


LORD  DORCHESTER. 

THIS  veteran  soldier  is  one  of  the  oldest  officers 
in  the  British  army.  In  the  list  of  generals,  of  which 
he  stands  nearly  at  the  head,  not  one  can  be  pointed 
out  who  has  seen  more,  or  a  greater  variety  of  service. 

He  is  descended  from  an  ancient  family  residing 
piany  ages  at  Cai'lcton,  in  Cumberland,  whence 
the  survivors  removed  into  Ireland  ;  of  the  family, 
three  brothers,  who  espoused  the  Royal  cause  in  thp 
last  century,  lost  their  lives  at  the  battle  of  Marston- 
JMpor.  He  was  born  in  the  year  17*22,  and  at  aa 
early  period  entered  into  the  Guards,  in  which  corps 
he  continued  until  the  year  1748,  when  he  was  pro- 
moted to  be  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  seventy-second 
regiment. 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  seven  years  war, 
bis  professional  knowledge  was  put  to  an  honour- 
able test.  In  1758  he  embarked  with  General  Am- 
herst for  the  siege  of  Lou!sburg,  where  his  active 
abilities  obtairied  him  considerable  reputation.  In 
the  next  year  he  was  at  the  siege  of  Quebec,  un- 
der the  imniortal  Wolfe,-  where  his  important  ser- 
vices 
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vices  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  his  superiors.  He 
was  singled  out  as  a  proper  officer,  to  be  detached 
with  an  adequate  force,  to  secure  a  post  on  the  west- 
ern point  of  the  Isle  cTOrkans,  a  service  which  he  ef- 
fectually performed.  Some  time  after  he  was  again 
detached  to  dislodge  the  French  from  PoirJ  au  Trempe^ 
twenty  miles  distant  from.  Quebec,  where  he  was 
equally  successful. 

The  next  service  in  which  Colonel  Carleton  was 
engaged,  was  at  the  seige  of  Bellcisle,  where  he  acted 
in  the  capacity  of  brigadier-general,  having  been 
honoured  with  that  local  rank  on  the  spot  on  which 
he  received  his  first  wound  from  the  enemy.  The 
public  dispatches  of  General  Hodgson,  who  com- 
manded on  this  last  expedition,  spoke  in  term^ 
highly  flattering  of  the  conduct  of  the  Brigadier. 

In  February,  1762,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  colonel  in  the  army,  and  soon  afterwards  he  em- 
barked for  the  siege  of  the  Havannah.  In  this  ar-» 
duous  enterprize  our  hero  had  his  full  share  of  ho- 
nourable toil.  On  the  10th  of  June  he  was  detached 
from  the  camp  into  the  woods  between  Coximar  and 
the  Moro,  with  a  body  of  light  infiutry  and  grena- 
diers, who  invested  the  Moro  Castle  :  on  the  11th, 
he  carried  tl.e  Spanish  redoubt  upon  Moro  Hill,  cs- 
tablifhing  a  post  there ;  but  again  he  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  receive  a  wound.  Many  officers,  how- 
ever, thought  themselveS' fully  compensated  for  these 
accidents,  and  for  their  incessant  fatigues,  by  the 
ample  sums  of  prize-money  which  they  fhared  after 
their'  conquest. 

The 
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The  peace  which  took  piece  after  the  end  of  thJs 
campaign  interrupted  the  career  of  this  aspiring  sol- 
dier, and  he  remained  several  years  without  any  op- 
portunity  to  eitert  his  military  talents.  He  was  not, 
however,  altogether  idle ;  when  the  late  General 
Murray  was  recalled  from  Quebec,  he  was  appointed 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  that  province;  and  as  soon 
as  it  was  determined  that  the  General  should  not'  re- 
turn, he  was  promoted  to  the  government  in  his 
stead  ;  and  he  continued  in  this  eminent  station  for 
many  years.  In  1772  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank 
of  Major- General  in  the  army,  and  appointed  Colonel 
of  the  forty-seventh  regiment  of  foot.  In  addition  to 
these  favours  conferred  on  him  by  his  Sovereign,  he 
had  the  happiness  to  receive  the  hand  of  Lady  Mary 
Howard,  sister  to  the  late  Earl  of  Effingham. 

When  the  contest  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
American  colonies^  began  to  wear  a  serious  aspect, 
the  Ministry  called  on  General  Carleton  for  his  ad- 
vice ;  and  it  is  supposed,  that  upon  his  suggestions 
they  brought  foru^ard  the  celebrated  Quebec  Bill. 
During  the  agitation  of  this  measure  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  General  was  examined  at  the  bar, 
and  his  evidence,  satisfying  both  (Ides  of  the  House 
of  the  expediency  of  the  measure,  it  tended,  of  course, 
to  accelerate  its  adoption. 

After  the  passing  of  the  Qubecbill,  he  immediately* 
repaired  to  his  government,  and  had  a  difficult  task  to 
perform.  He  had  few  troops  in  thq  province,  and 
one  of  the  first  attempts  made  by  th^  Americans  was, 
with  a  powerful  army,  to  gain  possession  of  it.    They 
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bad  surprJEed  Ticonderago  and  Crpwn  Point.  Oc- 
licral  Carlcton  formed  a  plan  for  the  recovery  of  these. 
posts  ;  but  for  want  of  British  troops,  and  the  eordial 
co-operation  of  the  Canadians,  his  design  failed. 
The  General  had  also  the  mortification  to  he  defe«4ed 
in  the  field,  and  it  was  not  without  great  difEculty 
9od  address  that  he  escaped  in  a  whale-boat  into  the 
town  of  Quebec.  Here  his  energy  of  mind  became 
conspicuous  i  being  almost  destitute  of  regular  troops, 
he  trained  the  inhabitants  to  arms,  and  soon  put  the 
place  in  such  a  posture  of  defence  as  to  defeat  Gc- 
jBcral  Montgomery  in  his  attempt  to  storm  it,  al- 
though that  brave  officer  led  the  forlorn  hope  in  per- 
son. In  the  first  discharge  of  a  well-directed  fire 
from  the  British  battery,  the  intrepid  American  of- 
ficer fell,  with  a  confiderable  number  of  his  men. 
The  assailants^  thus  deprived  of  their  gallant  leader, 
paused  but  did  not  retreat,  and  they  sustained  a  galU 
ing  fire  for  half  an  hour  longer  from  cannon  and 
musquetry,  before  they  finally  withdrew  from  the  at- 
tack. Quebec  was  thus  preserved  till  the  arrival  of 
reinforcements. 

As  soon  as  he  had  received  reinforcements  from 
England,  he  drove  the  enemy  from  his  province,  and 
prepared  to  take  revenge  for  his  previous  disappoint- 
ments. To  this  purpose,  he  endeavoured  to  engage 
the  Indians  in  the  English  interest ;  but  from  his 
well-known  humanity  of  disposition,  we  have  reason 
to  conclude^  he  never  approved  of  the  shocking  enor- 
mities they  afterwards  perpetrated  when  they  wer& 
upt   under  bis  personal  directions.     He  advanced 
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with  a  powerful  army  towards  the  lalces ;  to  obtain 
the  complete  command  of  whieb,  it  became  neces^ 
sary  to  equip  some  armed  vessels^  which  had  been 
construcSled  in  England^  a  work  which  took  up  se 
much  time,  that  the  season  was  far  advanced  before 
they  were  completed^  He,  however^  immediately 
attacked  the  American  flotilla  on  Lake  Champlainj 
under  the  comrrjand  of  General  Arnold,  and  totally 
defeated  it.  But  the  lateness  of  the  season  obliged 
bim  to  abandon  further  operations,  and  to  return  inta 
Canada  for  winter  quarters. 

It  was  expected  that  General  Carleton  would  have 
been  employed  in  the  ensuing  campaign,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved he  declined  so  hazardous  a  service,  with  tha 
small  number  of  troops  that  were  allowed.     The  fate 
of  General  Burgoync  under  that  foreseen  disadvan>' 
tagc  justified  General  Carlcton's  refusal.     On  Bur- 
goj^ne's  arrival  to  supersede  him.  General  Carletor* 
evinced  no  censurable  jealousy;  on  the  contrary,  he 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost,  to  enable  his  succes- 
sor to  take  the  field  to  advantage.     He  then  resigned 
his  government  to  General  Haldimand,  and  returned 
to  England,  where  his  merit,  in  so  ably  and  effectu- 
ally defending  Quebec,  procured  him  a  red  ribbon- 
In  1/81  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  as  Commander  in  Chief  in  America,  and  on  his 
arrival  at  New- York  he  began  and  completed  many 
exoellent  reforms.     He  broke  up  the  band  of  Ameri- 
can Loyalists,  whose  conduct  had  given  umbrage  ta 
the  well-dispOsed.     He  checked  the  profuse  and  use- 
less expenditure  of  money  in  several  departments,  and 
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restrained  the  rapacity  of  the  Commiss.irics  ;  he  has 
the  credit  also  of  having  done  every  thing'  in  his 
jjovrcr  to  soften  the  rigours  of  war,  and  to  concilvatc 
the  minds  o(  the  Americans.  In  this  sitnniion  he 
continued  until  peace  was  established  between  the 
two  countries,  when,  after  an  interview  with  Gene- 
ral Washington,'  he  evacuated  New- York,  and  re- 
turned to  England- 

During  his  residence  in  London,  before  his  last  ap- 
|>Gintment,  he  acted  as  one  of  the  commissioners  of 
public  accounts.  He  retained  the  command  of  the 
47th  regiment  of  foot,  until  1790,  when  he  was  pro- 
inoted  to  that  of  the  15th  dragoons,  which  he  now 
kolds. 

It  having  been  resolved  to  put  the  British  posses- 
lions  in  North  America  under  the  direction  of  n  Go- 
Temor-Gencral,  Sir  Guy  Carlcton,  now  created  Lord 
Dorchester,  was  apjx^inted  to  that  powerful  and 
important  office,  having  under  his  authority  .all  the 
northern  ^^ettlcmcnls,  except  Newfoundland. .  In  this 
wtualion  and  government  he  remained  during  seve- 
ral years,  acquiring  fresh  reputation.* 

Lord  Dorchester  is  now  in  England,  and  from  his 
jtdvanced  age,  will  probably  not  retilrn  again  to  the  - 
icvcre  and  inhospitable  clim.ate  of  Canada. 

•  The  Dae  dc  la  Rcchcfoucault  Li«incourt,  during  his  travels  in 
Korth  Aracrica,  bad  no  reason  to  be  in  good  humour  with  the 
Governor  General,  who  prohibited  his  entrance  into  Lower  Ca- 
nada, yer  be  more  than  once  describes  him  as  a  worthy  man,  and 
atlmrts  that  his  administration  has,  throughout,  been  marked  with 
mildness  and  justice.     S^e  Travels  in  l^arih  Amaicay  vol.  i.  page 
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EARL  STANHOPE. 

CHARLES  Earl  Stanhope,  the  second  son  of 
Philip  the  late  Earl,  by  Grizel  Hamilton,  grand- 
daughter to  Thomas  Earl  of  Haddington  of  Scot- 
land, was  born  August  the  3d,  1753;  This  noble- 
man, celebrated  for  his  exertions  and  ardour  in  the 
cause  of  public  liberty,  is  distinguished  also  for  his 
descent  from  ancestors  as  eminent  for  patriotism,  as 
for  their  high  rank  and  extraordinary  abilities.  It 
will  not,  therefore,  it  is  presumed,  be  unacceptable 
to  the  public,  if,  in  this  place,  we  communicate  a 
kw  particulars  relating  to  the  two  first  Earls  of  this 
family. 

James  Earl  Stanhope,  descended  from  a  very 
ancient  family  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  was 
born  in  the  year  1673.  He  entered,  at  an  early  pe- 
riod of  his  life,  into  the  army,  and  served  under 
King  William  in  the  war  against  Erance ;  during 
which,  and  particularly  at  the  siege  of  Namur,  he 
distinguished  himself  so  much  to  the  King's  satisfac- 
tion, as  to  receive  from  His  Majesty  a  company  of 
foot,  and  foon  after  a  commission  as  Colonel  of  the 
33d  regiment.  In  the  war  which  was  undertaken 
for  the  purpose  of  placing  Charles,  the  second  son  of 
the  Emperor  Leopold,  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  Co- 
lonel Stanhope,  while  commanding  a  regiment  of 
foot  at  Porta  Legra,  in  Portugal,  was  surrounded  by 
King  Philip's  army,  and  he  and  his  whole  regiment 
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were  made  prisoners  of  war.  He  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  Brigadier  General  in  the  year  1705,  and 
in  the  next  campaign  he  gained  very  considerable 
reputation  at  the  siege  of  Barcelona,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lord  Peterborough, 

General  Stanhope  planned  and  completed  the  con- 
quest of  Minorca  in  17O8.  Having  landed  on  the 
island  about  ten  miles  from  St.  Philip's  fort,  on  the 
•  26th  of  August,  with  three  thousand  men,  the  Ge- 
neral caused  batteries  to  be  erected,  and  ordered  a  , 
number  of  arrovvs  to  be  shot  into  the  place,  ta 
which  papers  were  affixed,  written  in  the  Spanish 
and  French  languages,  containing  threats  that  the 
whole  garrison  should  be  sent  to  the  mines  if  they 
did  not  immediately  surrender.  The  garrison  con- 
sisted of  sixteen  hundred  men,  commanded  by  Co- 
lonel la  Jonquiere.  So  artfully  liad  General  Stan- 
hope drawn  up  his  men,  as  to  impress  the  minds  of 
the  enemy  with  the  idea  that  they  were  besieged  by 
an  army  of  at  least  ten  thousand  soldiers.  This  strar 
tagem  had  the  desired  effect.  On  the  third  day,  the 
garrison  capitulated,  and  so  completely  mortified 
was  the  Spanish  Governor,  when  he  learned  the  real 
number  of  the  besiegers,  that  he  threw  himself  out 
of  a  window,  in  despair,  and  was  killed  on  the 
spot.  La  Jonquiere  was  imprisoned  for  life,  and  the 
other  French  officers  incurred  their  Monarch's  dis- 
pleasure.. 

■  In  1710,  General  Stanhope  headed  the  allied 
troops,  killed  the  Spanish  commander  with  his  own 
hand,  and  placed  the  victorious  banners  of  England 
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Upon  the  walls  of  Madrid :  but  before  the  end  of 
the  same  year  the  Greneral  experienced  a  reverse. of 
fortune,  .and  he  together  with  two  thousand  choice 
British  troops  were  made  prisoners  of  war  at  the 
small  town  of  Brihuega,  On  this  account  he  after- 
wards incurred  the  censure  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

Scon  after  the  arrival  of  King  (jeorge  the  First, 
General  Stanhope  was  appointed  one  of  the  princi- 
pal Secretaries  of  State,  and  a  member  of  the 
Privy  Council.  He  was  also  employed  in  several 
highly  important  foreign  ncgociations.  In  the  year 
1717,  he  was  appointed  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury, and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  A  short 
time  after  he  had  attained  to  these  distinguished  of- 
fices, he  was  created  a  Peer  of  Great  Britain.  On 
the  thirteenth  of  December,  17  J  8^  Earl  Stanhope 
brought  into  the  House  of  Peers  a  bill  for  the  rppeal 
pf  some  clauses  in  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts, 
which,  after  a  violent  opposition  from  the  Tory 
Lords  and  the  Bench  of  Bishops,  was,  with  some 
small  alterations,  carried  through  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  received  the  Royal  sanction.  This 
nobleman,  distinguished  as  a  General,  Statesman, 
and  Senator,  died  in  the  year  17^0,  deeply  regretted 
by  the  King,  whose  favourite  Minister  he  had  been, 
and  highly  respected  by  the  nation,  for  whose  inte- 
rests he  had  ever  manifested  an  indefatigable  and 
truly  disinterested  zeal. 

Lord  Stanhope  was  succeeded  in  his  titles  by 
Philip  the  late  Earl^  who,  being  but  seven  years  of 
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age,  waSj  \)y  the  will  of  his  father,  confided  to  tKe 
guardianship  of  thilip  Dormer,  the  celebrated  Earl 
of  Chesterfield.  This  nobleman,  strongly  attached 
to  the  study  of  the  belles-lettres,  and  what  is  usu- 
ally denominated  polite  learning,  conceived  every 
other  species  of  knowledge  of  inferior  or  even  tryfling 
value,  and  absolutely  prohibited  his  young  relation 
and  ward  from  the  pursuits  of  mathematical  studies, 
for  which  he  appeared  to  have  a  natural  and  strong 
bias.  Notwithstanding  thi$  injunction,  which,  to 
fay  the  least,  reflected  no  honour  either  on  the  head 
or  the  heart  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  when  the  young 
Lord  advanced  to  thore  mature  years,  he  applied 
himself  to  his  favourite  study  with  so  much  avidity, 
as  to  become  one  of  the  first  nwthematicians  of  the 
tige.  Mis  predilection,  however,  for  the  sciences, 
properly  so  called,  did  not  prevent  him  from  attain- 
ing the  most  profound  and  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  classics.  At  no  very  advanced  period  of  his  life 
he  was  a  complete  master  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages,  and  could,  without  the  fmallcst  hesita- 
tion, repeat  the  whole  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odys.sey 
of  Homer  in  the  original  language  •,  he  diligently 
cultivated  an  acquaintance  with  the  poets  and  histo- 
rians of  antiquity  through  the  whole  of  his  life, 
spending  several  hpurs  of  each  day  cither  in  classical 
reading,  or  in  the  investigation  of  theorems  in  the 
higher  and  more  sublime  branches  of  geometry. 
Lord  Stanhope  acquired  also  a  complete  knowledge 
of  many  ojodern  languages,  in  which  he  could  main- 

taiii 
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tain  a  conversation  with  as  much  ease  and  fluency  as 
if  they  had  been  his  vernacular  tongue. 

A  person  so  formed  for  the  pursuits  of  literature, 
in  all  its  various  branches,  would,  it  may  be  easily 
supposed,  have  no  great  ambition  to  be  dffiinguishcd 
as  a  politician  or  a  statesman.  His  Lordship,  in- 
deed, seldom  attended  his  place  in  the  House  of 
Peers,  except  on  occasions  when  he  conceived  him- 
felf  called  upon  by  the  obligations  of  duty  which  be 
owed  to  bis  country.  In  the  year  1742  we  find 
him  in  his  place  in  the  Senate,  when  the  several  esti-p 
mates  of  the  cxpcnce  occasioned  by  foreign  troops  in 
the  pay  of  Great  Britain,  wpr^  taken  into  considcr- 
9lion.  His  Lordship  ;hcn,  at  the  close  of  ^n  qlcgant 
and  pathetic  speech,  p:ioved  for  an  address  to  beseech 
and  advise  hjs  Majesty,  "  that,  in  compassion  to  his 
"  people,  loaded  already  with  such  numerous  and 
"  heavy  ta^es,  such  large  and  growing  debts,'  ^nd 
"  greater  snnual  expenccs  than  the  nation  at  any 
"  time  before  bad  ever  sustained,  he  would  exone- 
"  rate  his^  subjects  pf  the  charge  and  burthen  of 
"  those  mercenaries  who  were  taken  into  the  servjce 
"  last  year  withput  the  advice  or  consent  pf  Parlia- 
"  nient.'* 

pari  Stanhope's  name  is  likevyise  enrolled  among 
those  of  many  other  patriotic  noblemen  in  several 
protests  against  measures  which  appeared  to  his 
mind  hostile  to  the  constitution  of  his  country,  and 
to  the  real  interests  of  public  liberty.  Perhaps  no 
man  ever  lived  who  possessed  spundpr  principles, 
and  ^  more  inflexible  integrity  than  his  Lordship. 

G3  It      , 
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II  was.  either  in  the.  earlier  attempts  made  by  the 
British  Administration,  to  subjugate  America,  or  on 
the  question  of  the  Middlesex  Election,  that  this 
nobleman  travelled  from  Geneva,  where  he  resided 
for  several  years,  to  give  his  voice  against  the  mea- 
sure, and  finding  his  exertion  of  no  avail,  he  soon 
after  returned  to  the  cpntinent,  to  enjoy  domeftic 
privacy  among  his  family  and  books.  At  this  period 
his  Lordship,  whose  dress  always  corresponded  to 
the  simplicity  of  his  manners,  was  once  prevented 
from  going  into  the  House  of  Peers  by  a  door* 
keeper,  who  was  unacquainted  with  his  person. 
Lord  Stanhope  persisted  in  endeavouring  to  get  into 
the  House  without  thinking  to  explain  who  he  was  ; 
and  the  door-keeper,  determined  also  on  his  part, 
made  use  of  these  words :  "  Honest  man,  you  have 
*^  no  business  here — Honest  man,  you  can  have  no 
*^  business  in  tiis  placed 

In  the  year  1774,  Earl  Stanhope  took  his  leave 
of  Geneva,  where  he,  had  spent  about  ten  years, 
.  greatly  respected  and  beloved  by  all  vvho  had  the 
honour  of  his  acquaintance.  His  Lordship*s  exten- 
sive hospitality  and  beneficence  are  still  remembered 
with  aftection  and  gratitude,  not  only  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  small  republic,  but  by  many  of  his 
own  countrymen  who  visited  Geneva  in  their  foreign 
travels. 

From  this  period  we  believe  Tiis  Lordship  took 
but  a  small  share  in  the  public  transactions  of  his 
country.  He  divided  his  time  between  his  town  re- 
cidcnoc  and  his  seat  at  Chevening  in  Kent,  devoting 

.  himself" 
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teinsclf  closely  for  several  hoars  in  the  day  to  classicaV 
and  mathematical  studies,  which  had  long  bec(Jhfi^- 
his  habitual  amusement. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  learning  so  pro- 
found,  and  talents  so  rare,  should  have  been  applied' 
almost  entirely  to  his  own  gratification,  atid  that  he 
had  not  consecrated  part  of  his  time  to  the  publica- 
tion of  the  result  of  those  reseaix^hes  which  had  en- 
gaged his  attention  for  more  than  half  a  century/ 
To  his  Lordship's  munificence,  however,  the  public 
are  indebtpd  for  the  pofthumous  works  of  Dr.  Ro- 
bert Simson,  which   were  printed   at  bis  own   ex- 
pence,  and  a  copy  or  copies  of  which  he  sent  to* 
every  learned  society  in  Europe,  as  well  as  to  all  the 
most  distinguished  mathematicians  both  of  his  own^ 
and  foreign  countries.     It  appears  likewise  thatDr,"* 
SimsoD  was  indebted  to  this  nobleman*  for  the  ninety- 
eighth  proposition  of  Euclid's  data.     To  him  also 
the  public  are  under  considerable  obligations  for  the 
most  complete  and  niagnificent  edition  of  the  works 
of  the  great  Archimedes,  which  were  'prepared  for 
the  press  by  the  learned  Jofeph  Torelli,  of  Verona, 
and  were  printed  in  the  year  1792  at  the  Clarendon 
Press,  Oxford.  '    .    ' 

From  the  circumstance  of  many  valuable  works  of 
science  being  dedicated  to  his  Lordship,  among  ' 
which  were  Dodson's  Logarithms,  and  *the  third  vo- 
lume of  Dr.  Priestley's  Experiments  on  Air  and  other 
branches  of  Natural  Philosophy,  we  may  infer  that 
he  was  the  liberal  patron  of  several  learned  men. 

.  Philip JEarl  Stanhope  died  March  7p^786y  leaving 
G  4  behind 
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behind  him  a  son,  whose  public  'character  we  are 
no^to  delineate ;  and  a  widow,  who,  at  a  very  adn 
vanced  age,  is  still  living  in  the  enjoyrnent  of  health 
and  unimpaired  faculties,  and  much  of  whose  time 
is  devoted  to  acts  of  benevolence,  and  to  the  perusal 
of  the  beft  modern  authors  in  the  English  and 
French  languages.  That  she  may  yet  long  continue 
in  the  exercise  of  these  duties  and  amusements  must 
be  the  prayer  of  all  who  know  her. 

His  Lordship's  eldest  son  Philip  dying  July  6th, 
1763,  he  was  succeeded  in  his  estates  and  titles  by 
Charles,  the  present  Earl  Stanhope,  who,  when  he 
had  scarcely  attained  to  eight  years  of  age,  was  sent 
to  Eton  school,  where  he  had  not  resided  two  years 
before  the  health  of  his  elder  brother  rendered^  a 
change  of  climate  expedient.  His  noble  parents 
sought  at  Geneva  the  recovery  of  their  son,  of  which 
there  were  no  hopes  if  he  remained  in  England. 
Thither  the  whole  family  repaired,  and  were  scarcely 
fettled  jn„  perhaps;  the  finest  situation  in  Europe, 
when  tire  death  of  a  beloved  son  damped  their  joys, 
and  forbad  them  to  taste  of  those  delights  which 
flattering  but  deceitful  hope  had  led  them  almost  to 
anticipate.  Thus  the  grand  object  of  their  journey 
was  defeated.  Conceiving,  however,  the  climate  of 
Great  Britain  to  have  been  inauspicious  to  the  rear- 
ing of  one  child,  the  noble*  Lord  formed  the  reso- 
lution of  educating  his  remaining  heir  in  a  more 
southern  country.  Upon  the  present  venerable  and 
learned  M.  le  Sage  of  Geneva,  devolved,  in  a  great 
mcasure,-thc  education  of  Lord  Mahon^  whicji  was 

the 
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the  title  he  succeeded  to  upon  the  death  of  his  briH 
tber.  His  Lordship  is  frequently  heard  to  mentton 
the  name  of  his  preceptor  with  considerable  respect; 
He  even  goes  so  far  as^to  pronounce  M.  le  Sage  the 
most  learned  man  in  Europe ;  to  this,  however,  the 
public  will  never  assent,  till  they  are  in  possession  of 
more  facts  than  those  with  which  this  philosopher 
bas  furnished  them.* 

During  his  Lordship's  residence  at  Grcneva,  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  at  any  time  applied  himself  to 
classical  studies,  and  his  noble  relation  Lord  Chestcr- 
•field  could  not  conceive  a  meaner  opinion  of  mathe- 
matical learning  than  the  present  Earl  Stanhope  pos- 
sesses for  the  knowledge  to  be  obtained  by  the  study 
of  the  dead  languages. 

He  did  not,  however,  waste  his  time  in  indolence 
nor  consume  it  in  those  fashionable  follies  to  which 
persons  of  his  rank  frequently  ttfink  themselves  al- 
most exclusively  entitled.  He  was  ever  devoted  to 
experimental  philosophy,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
or  eighteen,  he  was  the  successful  candidate  for  a 
prize,  offered  by  the  Swedish  Society  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences to  the  person  who  should  produce  the  best 
trwtise  on  the  structure  of  the  pendulum.  His 
Lordship's  essay  delivered  on  the  occasion  was  writ- 

*  M.  Le  Sage  has,  wc  believe,  never  published  any  -^ork  ex* 
ccpting  a  small  tract,  the  object  of  which  is  to  account  for  the 
cause  of  gravity,  but  which  is  very  far-  from  being  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  ditficulty  in  which  the  subject  is  involved. 

This  tract  was  first  published  in  the  French  or  Berlin  Trans- 
ictioas,  and  afterwards  was  separately  re-printed. 

ten 
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ten  in  IbeFixnch  language,  and  Was  afterwards  pub- 
lished in  some  foreign  transactions.  Ij:  has  never 
been  translated  or  printed  in  England. 

Lord  Mahon  distinguished* himself  also  in  a  very 
high  degree  in  a  variety  of  athletic  and  equestrian 
exercises.  He  enrolled  himself  in. the  Gcnevois  mi- 
litia, and  became  so  expert  a  marksman,  that  with  a 
rifle  barrelled  gun  he  could,  at  the  proper  distance, 
bit  any  given  space  of  the  si^e  of  a  shilling  for  several 
successive  times  with  almost  undcviating  certainty  : 
this  talent  his  Lordship  is  said  still  to  possess. 

Geneva,  at  this  period,  was  very  much  frequented 
by  the  English,  and  though. in  general  they  were  on 
friendly  and  even  sociable  terms  with  the  citizens  of 
that  small  republic,  yet  they  never  were  so  com- 
pletely united  as  at  this  time,  which  was  ascribed 
principally  to  the  popularity  deservedly  enjoyed  by 
Earl  Stanhope's  family.  No  one  of  our  young  coun-* 
trymen  ever  possessed  more,  or  perhaps  even  so 
much,  of  the  confidence  of  the  Genevois  as  Lord 
Mahon  :  he  joined  with  alacrity  in  all  their  amuse- 
ments; he  entered  with  spirit  and  zeal  into  all  their 
military  exercises,  and  excelled  most  of  the  natives 
in  the  dexterity  of  the  evolutions  ;  he  attached  him- 
self to  what  was  esteemed  the  popular  political  party.* 
To  all  this  may  be  added,  the  hospitality,  generosity, 

and 

♦  The  following  anecdote,  related  by  Dr.  Moore,  w  generally 
understood  as  applying  to  Lord  ^^lahon  : 

<*  Walking  (in  Geneva)  one  afternoon  with  a  young  noble- 
man, who,  to  a  strong  taste  for  natural  philosophy,  unites  a  pas- 
sionate 
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and  benevolence  uniformly  manifested  to  all  ranks  of 
people  by  the  noble  parents  of  this  young  man. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  no  family  was 
ever  more  regretted  than  this  when  they  took  a  final 
farewell*  of  Geneva.  **  I  saw  them,"  says  Dn  Moore, 
**  leave  the  place  ;  their  carriage  could  with  diffi- 
'*  culty  move  through  the  multitude,  who  were  as- 
"  scmblcd  in  the  streets.  Numbers  of  the  poorer 
"  son,  who  had  been  relieved  by  their  secret  charity, 
"  unable  lon^per  to  obey  the  injunctions  of  their  be- 
^  ncfactors,  proclaimed  their  gratitude.  The  young 
"  gentleman  (Lord  Mahon)  was  obliged  to  come  out 
"  again  and  again  to  bis  old  friends  and  companions, 
"  who  pressed  around  the  coach  to  bid  him  farewell, 
"  and  express  their  sorrow  for  his  departure,  ^nd 
"  their  wishes  for  his  prosperity.  Xbe  eyes  of  the 
"  parents  overflowed  with  tears  of  happiness;  and 
"  the  whole  family  carried  along  with  them  the  af- 
*^  fections  of  the  greater  part,  and  the  esteem  of  all 
"  the  citizens,"  , 

At  the  general  election  which  happened  in  the 
autumn  of  the  year  1774,  we  find  Lord  Mahoa 
again  in  his  native  country,  offering  himsqlf,  in  con^ 
junction  with  Lord  Montmorfes,  as  candidate  to  rc- 

sionatc  zeal  for  civil  liberty,  we  passed  near  the  garden  in  whieli 
one  of  those  circles  which  support  the  magistracy  assemble*  I 
proposed  joining  them  :  **  No,"  faid  my  Lord  with  indignation^ 
*'  1  will  not  go  for  a  moment  into  such  a  society.  I  consider  these 
**  men  as  the  enemies  of  their  country,  and  that  place  aa.a  fbcuf 
"  £or  consigning  freedom.*' 

Sec  Fic'W  of  Society  and  Manners  in  France^  &c# 

present 
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present  the  city  of  Westminster  in  Parliament.  After 
the  poll  had  been  coptinued  for  several  days  the  two 
noble  Lords  declined  the  contest  in  favour  of  their 
competitors. 

In-  the  course  qf  the  next  year  his  Lordship  pub- 
lished a  small  tract,  entitled,  *^  Considerations  on  the 
Means  of  preventing  fraudulent  Pra<Sl:ices  on  the 
Gold  Coin."  The  object  of  this  tract  was  to  re- 
commend certain  methods  of  coinage,  by  which  an 
imitation  would  be  rendered  exceedingly  difficulty 
and  even  impossible  to  any  but  the  most  skilful  and 
ingenious  workmen.  And  his  Lordship  supposed  it 
would  not  be  worth  the  while  of  such  persons  to  ex- 
pose themselves  to  the  severe  punishments  that  ace 
inflicted  upon  people  convicted  of  coining. ,  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  this  opinion  was  exceedingly 
erroneous,  since  no  set  of  men  in  this  country  ever 
possessed  more  talents  and  ingenuity  than  those  who 
have  adopted  the  various  methods  of  forgery  as  the 
means  of  fupport.  To  the  little  l^tate  of  Geneva, 
where  it  appears  that  this  work  was  written,  and 
where  a  detection  of  public  crimes  was  compara- 
tively easy,  the'reasoning  contained  in  this  work  was 
much  better  adapted  than  to  the  metropolis  of  Great 
Britain,  where  men  are  found  embarking  in  these 
fraudulent  practices,  who,  with  the  exertion  of  half 
their  talents  and  labour  might  have  lived  with  th^ 
greatest  respectability  to  themselves,  and  usefulness 
to  their  country. 

During  the  year  1777,  Lord  Mahon  instituted  a 
variety  of  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing 
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ing  the  best  and  cheapest  methods  of  securing  build- 
ings from  the  efFedls  of  fire.*  The  plan  adopted  by 
hii  Lordship  may  be  considered  as  an  improvement 

upon 

*  For  a  practical  account  of  the  manner  adopted  by  Lore! 
Mahon,  to  secure  buildings  from  damage  by  fire,  we  must  refer  to 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  the  year  1773,  or  the  twenty- 
fccond  volume  of  Dodslcy's  Annual  Register.  We  shall,  how- 
ever, insert  in  this  place  two  or  three  concluding  paragraphs  of 
his  Lordship's  paper : 

"  On  theSGth  of  September*,  1777,  I  had  the  honour  to  rc- 
"  peat  some  of  my  experiments  before  the  President  and  some  of 
•*  the  Fellows  of  thft  Royal  Society,  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  Alder- 
"  men  of  the  Gty  of  London,  the  Committee  of  City  Lands, 
•*  fcveral  of  the  Foreign  Miaisters,  and  a  great  number  of  other 
"  persons. 

"  The  firft  experiment  was  to  fill  the  lower  room  of  a  wooden 
"  building  (which  room  was  abbut  twenty-six  feet  long  by  six- 
"  teen^wide)  full  of  shavings  and  faggots  mixed  with  combus- 
"  tibles,  and  to  set  them  all  on  fire.  The  heat  was  so  intense* 
"  that  the  glass  ^f  the  windows  was  melted  like  fo  much  com- 
**  men  sealing  wax,  and  run  down  in  drops,  yet  the  floorinpr 
"  boards  of  that  very  room  were  not  burnt  through,  nor  was 
"  one  of  the  side  timbers,  floor  joists,  or  cieling  joills,  dama<^ed 
**  in  the  smallest  degree,  and  the  persons  who  went  into  the 
'*  room,  immediately  over  the  room  filled  with  fire,  did  not  per- 
"  oesrc  any  ill  ejects  from  it  whatever,  even  the  floor  of  that 
**  room  being  perfectly  cool  during  the  enormoas  conflagration 
**  immediately  underneath. 

"  1  then  caused  a  kind  of  wooden  building  of  full  fifty  feet  in 
**  length,  and  of  three  dories  high  in  the  middle,  to  be  erected 
"  close  to  one  end  of  the  secured  wooden  house.  J  filled  and 
•*  covered  this  buiJdIng  with  above  eleven  hundred  large  kilrr 
**  faggots,  and  several  loads  of  dry  Ihavings  ;  and  I  set  this  pile 
^  on  fire.  The  height  of  the  flame  was  no  Icf^  than  eighty- 
**  Kv^  feel  perpendicular  from  the  ground,  and  the  grass  upon 

'*►  the- 
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upon  Mr.  Hartley's  method  by  means  of  iron  plates, 
both  on  account  of  its  durability  and  cheapnefs. 
They  both  depend  on  the  same  principle,  which  is 
as  simple  as  it  is  certain  in  its  efFeds,  viz.  that 
where  there  is  no  current  of , air,  there  can  be  no 
fire :  this  principle  is  well  illustrated  by  means  of 
the  following  experiment. 

Take  a  narrow  slip  of  paper  about  an  inch  wide, 
hold  it  very  tight  round  a  common  poker,  so  that  no 
air  can  be  admitted  between  the  paper  and  poker,  and 
in  that  position  you  may  apply  the  flame  of  a  candle 
to  the  paper  for  any  length  of  time,  without  the 
smallest  danger  of  setting  it  on  fire.  If,  during  the 
experiment,  the  paper  become  loose  so  as  to  admit 

••  the  bank,  at  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  the  fire,  was 
**  scorched  up  ;  yet  the  secured  wooden  building,  contiguous  to 
**  this  vast  heap  of  fir/e,  was  not  damaged  in  the  least,  excepting 
**  some  parts  of  the  outer  coat  of  plaster-work.  This  expM- 
**  mcnt  was  intended  to  represent  a  wooden  town  on  fire,  and 
•*  to  show  how  eff'ectually  even  a  wooden  building,  if  secured 
**  according  to  my  new  method,  would  stop  the  progress  of  the 
*•  flames  on  that  side,  without  any  assistance  from  fire  en- 
•'  gincs,  &c. 

**  The  last  experiment  I  made  that  day  was  the  attempting  to 
•'  burn  a  wooden  stair-case,  secured  according  to  my  simple 
**  method  of  urtder-flooring.  Several  very  large  kiln  faggots  were 
•*  laid  and  kindled  under  the  stair-case  round  the  stairs,  and  upon 
**  the  steps ;  this  wooden  stair-case  notwithstanding  resisted, 
**  as  if  it  had  been  of  fire-stone,  all  the  attempts  that  were  made 
'*  to  consume  it.  I  have  since  made  five  other  still  stronger  fires 
**  upon  this  same  stair-case,  without  having  repaired  it,  havings 
•*  moreover,  filled  the  small  space  in  "tvhich  this  stair-case  is,  cn- 
•*  tircly  with  shavings  and  large  faggots ,  but  the  stair-case  is, 
*^  however,  still  standing,  and  is  but  little  damaged." 

the 
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the  air  between  it  arid  the  iron^  it  will  bd  instantly  , 
inflamed. 

The  experiments  made  by  his  Lordship  at  Cheven*- 
ing,  in  Kent,  of  which  there  were  more  than  two 
thousand  witnesses,  were  conducted  on  a  very  ex^ 
tensive  scale,  and  carried  with  them  an  irresrsitble 
evidence  to  every  spectator.  We  know  upon  good 
authority,  that  in  an  upper  room  Lord  Mahon,  Mr. 
Pitt,  Lord  Chatham,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
the  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  many  other 
persons,  were  enjoying  the  luxury  of  icc-crieams,  dur- 
ing the  time  while  the  *most  intense  fire  that  could 
be  niadc  was  raging  in  the  room  directly  under  it, 
and  separated  fronc  it  only  by  a  common  wooden  floor 
secured  upon  his  Lordship's  plan.  ^ 

About  three  years  since  his  Lordship's  method  wad 
put  to  the  test  by  a  fire  which  broke  out  in  the  un- 
swured  offices  belonging  to  Chevening  House.  Per- 
haps no  fire  ever  raged  with  greater  fury  till  it  ap- 
proached that  part  of  the  building  which  had  been 
made  fire-proof  r  and  there  its  progress  was  stopped. 
A  part  of  a  beam  whi^h  exhibits  the  effects  of  the  se- 
curing composition,  is  preserved  at  Chevening,  the 
other  part  was  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  Royal 
Society. 

It  will  be  proper  in   this  place  to  mention  some  ^ 
other  inventions  of  bis  Lordship,  which  are  consi- 
dered by  him  as  of  considerable  importance  in  the 
practical  art  of  building. 

His  method  of  burning  lime  must  be  first  noticed. 
The  operation  is  performed  in  a  kiln  of  a  structure 

not 
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not  very  diteimilar  to  that  of  a  wind  furnatc.  The 
beat  obtained  in  this  way  is  so  great  as,  in  some  mea- 
sure, to  vitrify  the  lime.  Lime  thus  burnt  makes  a 
mortar  much  more  durable  than  that  which  is  com- 
monly used,  and  the  hardness  of  which  is  so  great, 
when  completely  dry^  as  effectually  to  resist  any 
pointed  instrument.  EQs  Lordship  believes  that  this 
mortar  possesses  all  the  properties  of  which  the  ce- 
ment of  the  antients  is  known  to  have  consisted. 

Another  invention  of  which  Lord  Stanhope  hds 
now  had  the  experience  of  twenty  years,  is  a  method  of 
covering  roofs  with  a  composition  made  of  tar,  chalk, 
and  fine  well  washed  sand.  By  making  use  of  this 
composition  instead  of  slates  or  tiles,  the  roof  of  the 
house  may  be  constructed  almost  flat,  which  renders 
the  attic  chambers  in  every  respect  as  good  as  the 
rooms  in  the  other  parts  of  the  house.  Lord  Stan- 
hope has  ascertained,  that  on  this  plan  less  timber 
is  used  in  any  given  roof  than- what  is  necessary  in 
the  common  mode  of  building. 

His  Lordship  makes  use  of  ,a  composition  of  tar 
and  pounded  chalk  for  covering  the  wounds  made  in 
trees  by  the  breaking  of  branches,  &c.  This  is  pro- 
bably far  superior  to .  Mr,  Forsyth's  invention,  for 
which  he  received  a  parliamentary  reward. 

In  the  year  1779,  Lord  Mahon  published  a  thin 
quarto  volume,  entitled,  *'  Principles  of  Electricity ^^^ 
&c.  This  publication  was  occasioned  by  the  dispute- 
which  at  that  time  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
principal  electricians  of  this  country,  respecting  the 
best  mode  of  securing  buildings  from  the  effects  of 

lightning* 
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l^bfhiingt.  Mr.  Witeon  and  Mr*  Nairne  were  the 
^cbief  opponents  in  the  iliscusBion,  the  former  giving 
an  uniforra  preference  to  ijbort  conductors  terminat- 
ing in  a  ball;  and  the  latter  was  a  disciple  of  Dr. 
Fraoktin,  and  an  advocate  for  lon^  pointed  condnc* 
tors.  The  {experiments  on  both  sides  of  the  question 
were  made  with  a.  grand  $nd  expcnanre  apparatus, 
and  the  result  of  the  invedkigafioa  was  generally  al- 
lowed to^be  in  feiwcrr  of  the  Franklinean  theory. 

lord  Ma*ion  avowed  himself  on  that  side  of  the 
q^icition  which  Mr.  Nairne  had  espoused,  and  un» 
dftrtook  to  cotyfinri  and  elucidate  the  theory  by  a 
number  of  experiments,  many  of  which  were  new 
and  original.*     An  account  of  these  experiments  his 

Lordship 

*  "  For  the  sake  of  those  persons  who  care  but  little  about  the 
**  detail  of  the  theory  of  electricity,  but  who  notwithstanding  may 
**  be  extremely  interested  in  the  knowledge  of  the  best  method  of 
•♦  securing"  buildino^s  against  the  damage  of  lightning,  his  Lord- 
'*  ship  mentions  the  following  necessary  requisites  in  erecting  con- 
•*  ductorsv  1.  The  rods  m\ist  be  made  of  such  substances  as  arc, 
"  in  their  nature,  the  best  conductors  of  electricity.  2.  They 
"  must  be  uninterrupted  ^nd  perfectly  continuous.  3.  They 
"  must  be  of  a  sufficient  thickness.  4.  They  must  be  connected 
**  with  the  common  stock,  that  is,  with  t-he  earth  or  nearest  wa^- 
**  tcr.  5.  The  upper  extremity  of  the  rods  must  be  finely  tapered 
"  and  as  acutely  pointed  as  possible ;  goiJ  wires  are  tfie  best 
•'  points,  as  they  will  not  rust.  6.  The  rods  must  be  very  pro- 
**  minent,  several  feet  above  the  chimneys.  7.  Each  rod  must 
"  be  carried  in  the  shortest  convenient  direction  from  its  upper 
'*  end  to  the  common  stock.  8.  There  should  be,no  prominent 
*•  bodies  of  metal  6n  the  top  of  the  building  proposed  to  be  se- 
"  cured,  but  such  as  are  connected  whh  the  conductor  by  some 
"  proper  metallic  communication.  9.  There  shouki  be  a  suffi- 
1800-1901.  H  **  cieat 
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Lordship  has  amply  detailed  in  the  work  befofe  tJt§4 
He  has  also  proved  by  an  elabot^ate  mathetnatioal  dc* 
inonstration,  illustrated  by  a  great  variety  of  experi- 
ments, that  the  density  of  an  electrical  atmosphere 
superinduced  upon  any  body,  must  be  inversely  as 
the  squares  of  the  distances  fr9m  the  charged  body* 

He  has  likewise  taken  great  pains  to  prove  the  ex^ 
istence  and  explain  the  nature  of  what  be  denomi-^ 
nates  the  returning-stroke  in  electricily,  which  is  the 
effect  produced  by  the  returri  of  the  electric  fire  into 
a  body  from  which,  under  certain  circumstances,  ik 
has  been  previously  expelled*  Hb  Lordship  shews, 
that  men  and  other  animals  may  be  •destro}'ed,  and 
buildings  damaged,  by  an  electrical  rcturning-stroke 
occasioned  by  a  thunder-cloud,  even  at  the  distance 
of  two  or  three  miles  or  more  from  the  spot  where 
such  persons  or  buildings  are  situated.  This  new 
theory,  advanced  and  published  by  Lord  Mahon,  ia 
the  year  1779,  he  considered  as  completely  establish* 
ed  by  the  death  of  James  Laudet,  and  two  horses, 
that  were  instantaneously  killed  in  Scotland  by  the 
effects  of  a  thunder-storm,  which  was  evidently  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  spot  where  the  fatal 
accident  happened.  A  very  interesting  account  of 
this  melancholy  fact  was  drawn  up  by  Patrick  Bry- 
done,  Esq.  and  published  in  the  77th  vol.  of  the 
Philosophical  Transactions. 

A  short  time  after  the  reading  of  Mr.  Brydone'a 

•<  cicnt  number  of  these  rods  substantially  erected,  that  is,  th^ 
•*  number  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  cxtcttt  of  the  building.*' 
See  Prifuiplis  of  Electricity^  p.  20^* 

account. 
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iccotmt,  his  Lordship  presented  to  the  Royal  Society 
a  paper  entitled,  "  Remarks  on  Mr.  Brydofie^s  Account 
^'  of  a  remarkable  Thunder-storm  in  Scotland.'*  In 
this  papier  he  endeavours  to  account  for  the  various 
phenomena  observed  during  the  storm :  he  shews 
that  Lauder's  death  could  not  be  occasioned  by  any 
direct  explosion,  nor  by  that  effect  which  electricians 
denominate  a  lateral  explosion  :  and,  after  a  full  ex^ 
amination  of  the  case,  he  concludes,  that  the  accident 
must  be  attributed  solely  to  the  effect  which  he  had 
in  his  original  work  denominated  the  electrical  re- 
tuming-stroke.* 

About  this  perickl  we  find  Lord  Mahon  taking  a 
very  active  part  with  those  gentlemen  who  were  pur^ 
suing  measures  in  order  to  obtain  a  Reform  in  the 

•  "  Wonderful,"  says  his  Lordship,  '*  as  these  combihed  facts 
"  may  appear,  and  uncommon  as  they  certainly  are  in  this  coun<^ 
"  tiy,  they  are,  nevertheless,  easy  to  be  explained  by  means  of 
*<  that  particular  species  of  electrical  shock,  which  I  have  distin- 
"guishcdin  ray  Principles  of  Electricity,  (published  in  1779) 
"by  the  appellation  of  the  electrical  returning-stroke :  and,  al- 
"  though  at  the  time  I  wrote  that  treatise,  I  had  it  not  in  my 
"  power  to  produce  any  instance  of  persons  or  animals  having 
*'  been  killed  in  the  very  peculiar  manner  since  related  in  Mr^ 
«  Brydone'84>aper,  I  did,  howeverj  (from  my  experiments  men-* 
"  tioned  in  that  book)  venture  to  assert,  with  confidence,  that  if 
"  persons  be  strongly  superinduced  by  the  electrical  atmosphere: 
"  of  a  cloud,  'they  may  ( under  circumstances  similar  to  those  ex- 
"  plained  in  that  treatise)  receive  a  strong  shock,  be  knocked 
*•  down,  or  even  killed  at  the  instant  that  the  cloud  discharges 
"  with  an  explosion,  its  electricity ;  whether  the  lightning' falls 
"  near  the  very  plac^  where  those  persons  are,  or  at  a  very  con- 
**  siderable  distance  from  that  place,  or  whether  the  cloud  be  po- 
'«  sitirely  or  negatively  electrified."     See  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  77* 

H  a  Repre- 
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RcpreseDtalioQ  of  the  Commons  House  of  Parlia- 
ment. He  was  chosen  one  of  the  Deputies  ibr  the 
county  of  Kent,  and  Chairman  of  the  Kentish  Cora- 
fnittee,  and  was  on  this  subject  in  the  habit  of  con- 
stant correspondence  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wyvill,  one 
of  the  Deputies  for  Yorkshire,  and  the  great  pro- 
moter of  an  object  which^  if  it  had  been  successful, 
might  have  been  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  these 
kingdoms.*  At  a  county  meeting  held  at  Maid- 
stone, 

•  The  following  letter  will  exhibit  the  temper  aad  spirit  with 
which-his  Lordship  pursued  this  grand  national  object  of  reform: 

Letter  from  Viscount  MaJion  to  the  Rev.  C,  JVyvili. 

HarUy-streety  Oct.  23,  1780. 

MY   DEAR  SIR, 

J  send  you  herewith  the  unaninnoiis  resolutions 
of  our  Kentish  Committee,  which  I  trust  will  meet  with  your  ap- 
probation, and  with  that  of  your  respectable  Committee  of  the 
county  of  York,  to  whom  1  beg  you  will  hare  the  goodness  to 
present  these  resolves. 

Our  Committee  wish  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  mmeces- 
sary  procrastination ;  and  arc,  at  the  samtf  time,  truly  anxious  to 
shew,  in  the  most  decided  and  public  manner,  their  high  respect 
for  the  great  and  meritorious  county  of  York,  and  their  strong 
desire  of  cooperating  with  the  valuable  Sir  George  Saville,  one  of 
their  Representatives  in  Parliament,  in  the  promoting  of  the  im- 
portant and  necessary  object  of  equaliiing  and  purifying  the  Re- 
presentation, by  adding  to  the  House  of  Commons  at  least  one 
hundred  county  members. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

MAHON,  Cbairmam. 

P.  S.  We  shall  certainly  be  very  strong  in  this  new  Parlia- 
ment. 

For 
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stone,  bis  Lordship  moved,  *'  That  it  be  strongly 
"  recommended  to  all  noblem^^n,  gentlemen,  yeo- 
"  men,  freeholders,  and  householders  in  the  county 
"of  Kent,  to  provide  themselves  with  a  good  mulket 
"and  bayonet  for  the  piirpose  of  strengthening  the 
"  civil  power,  and  to  ^ct,  according  to  K'vw,  in  main- 
"  taining  the  peace  of  the  said  county,  so  that  good 
"  order  may,  without  the  aid  or  interposition  of  any 
"  military  force,  be  effectually  preserved  withiA  the 
"  same."  The  necessity  6f  such  a  regulatrpn  having 
been  lately  manifested  in  the  alarming  riots  which 
bad  happened  in  the  metropolis  but  a  month  preced- 
ing this  meeting,  the  motion  viks  carried  by  a  consi- 
derable majority. 

Soon  after  this  Lord  Mahon  was,  by  the  influence 
oftbeEai'l  ofShelburne,  elected  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the  borough  of  Wycombe.  He  joined  the 
Opposition  in  their  efforts  to  put  an  end  to  the  Ame- 
rican war,  and  though  at  the  time  when  his  Lord- 
ship took  hk  seat  in  Parliament,  the  phalanx  in  op- 
position was  more  respectable  for  talent  than  for 
numbers,  yet  the  contest  which  had  ever  been  held 
in  abhorrence  by  the  enlightened  part  of  th6  coun- 
try was  now  becoming  daily  more  and  more  odious  to 

For  God's  sake,  my  dear  Sir,  let  us  be  well  aware  of  even 
iteming  to  concede  any  farther,  either  in  respect  of  matter,  man- 
ner, or  time.  We  shall  lose  all  by  procrastination^  for,  to  use  the 
Utc  Earl  of  Chatham's  expression  on  this  subject,  U^c  ha<ve  taken 
fRitiiim  if  strong  ground^  let  *wbo  'will  decline  to  follonu  us.  Nothing 
bat  firmnees  can  procure  us  the  united  support  of  Opposition, 
^  IPyviWs  Pditical  Paper s^  voL  i.  p.  275, 

H  3  the 
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the  great  body  of  the  people.  Lord  Mahon,  though 
a  constant  and  assiduous  attendant  upon  his  duty, 
did  not  take  a  very  active  part  as  a  speaker.  He 
never  failed  to  be  present  when  the  cause  of  Ame- 
rican liberty  and  independence  was  to  be  discussed, 
and  to  give  the  support  which  attached  to  his  vote, 
though  perhaps  he  was  too  much  awed  with  the  pow- 
erful eloquence  and  splendid  talents  of  the  minority 
to  think  it  necessary  for  him  oftep  to  claijn  the  at- 
tention of  the  House. 

From  the  year  1783  till  the  period  of  his  father's 
death  in  1786,  when  he  took  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Peers,  under  the  title  of  Earl  Stanhope,  he  made  a 
variety  of  unsuccessful  attempts  to  prevent  bribery, 
corruption,  and  unnecessary  expences  at  elections  for 
Members  of  Parliament,  rightly  judging  that  by  put- 
ting it  in  the  power  of  independent  country  gentle- 
men of  moderate  estates  to  offer  themselves  as  Re- 
presentatives of  the  People,  a  gradual  reform  would 
introduce  itself  into  Parliament,  by  measures'  that 
could  not  tend  to  alarm  those  who  were  carried  away 
by  the  dread  of  innovation.  In  these  attempts  his 
Lordship  was  countenanced  by  the  Minister,  Mr. 
Pitt,  with  whom  he  generally  acted,  but  not  with 
that  zeal  which  he  expected  from  the  avowed  pro- 
moter of  reform. 

Early  in  the  year  1786  we  find  Mr.  Pitt,  with 
whom  Lord  Stanhope  was  in  habits  of  strict  ihtimacy, 
professing  great  eagerness  in  erecting  a  pillar  of  per*r 
petual  remembrance  to  his  own  fame,  by  concerting 
cfFectvial  measures  for  annihilating  the  national  debt 

To 
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To  the  late  exceHent  Dr.  Price  the  Minister  applied   ^ 
for  assistance  on  a  subject  to  which  the  Doctor  bad 
devoted  many  years  of  bis  valuable  life. 

Dr.  Price  communicated  to  Mr.  Pitt  three  plans, 
of  which  \ve  are  informed  by  Mr.  Morgan,*  the  lat- 
ter, and  by  far  the  most  inefficient,  was  finally  adopt- 
ed by  the  Minister,  and  received  the  sanction  of  Par- 
liament. To  this  plan^  Lord  Stanhope  gave  a  steady 
and  avowed  opposition,  the  motives  for  which,  to- 
gether with  a  plan  of  his  own,  he  explained  and  en- 
forced in  a  quarto  pamphlet  entitled,  ^^  Ohf(frvations 
"  on  Mr.  Pitfs  Plan  for  the  Reduction  of  the  National 
''Debtr 

In  this  work  he  exposed  the  weakness  and  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  mode  adopted  by  the  Minister.  He 
then  discussed  the  plan  suggested  to  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Mr.  Fox,  and  afterwards  laid  before  the 
public  a  scheme  of  his  own,  founded  upon  certain 
moms  assumed  by  his  Lordship. 

The  main  butt  of  Lord  Stanhope's  scheme  was  the 
conversion  of  the  3  per  cent  stock  into  a  stock  that 
shouM  bear  4  per  cent,  interest ;  or,  in  other  words, 
tfcat  the  holders  of  the  3  per  cents,  should,  for  every 
400l.  of  that  stock,  receive  in  lieu  thereof  300l.  stock 
bearing  A  per  cent.-f-    To  his  Lordship's  work  are 

subjoined, 

•  See  a  review  of  Dr.  Price's  writings  on  the  subject  of  the 
finances  of  this  kingdom,  &c.  &c.  By  William  Morgan,  F.  R.  S. 
1-92. 

t  Lord  Stanhope  concludes  this  work  by  shewing  that  the 
method  adopted  by  the  Minister  will  not  answer  anj'-  one  defini- 
tion of  a  good  plan  for  the  redemption  of  the  national  debt.    **  A 

H  4  "  pJan/* 
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subjoined,  by  way  of  appendices,  several  tables,  (bond- 
ed upon  calculations,  upon  tbe  accuracy  of  wbicb  he 
was  enabled  to  confide,  having  them  all  ma^P  under 
his  own  inspection,  and  ff(mp^Ahe  truth  of  cpc^  se- 
parate result  by  means  of  an  arithmetical  machine  in- 
vented by  himself. 

Of  Lord  Stanhope^s  arithmetical  machines  it  may 

**  plan,"  says  his  Lordship,  "  which  neither  pays  oiF  much 
**  debt  in  time  of  peace,  nor  insures  its  being  redeemed  in  time 
**  of  war,  is  a  plan  to  delude  the. public  -  And  the;  present. Mi- 
•*  nister,  who  does  not  mean  to  delude  the  public,  does  evidently 
*«  delude  himself.  He  thinks,  no  doubt,  that  his  plan  for  rc- 
"  deeming  the  national  debt  is  to  save. the  nation;  and  if  ft  be 
"  well  managed,  it  unquestionably  may  savfe  it.  But  if  it  be  con- 
*.*  ducted  in  the  way  proposed  by  the  biH  now  before  thje  House 
*•  of  Commons,  we  shall  neither  profit  by  the  peace  ijor  be  pre- 
**  pared  for  war.  We  may  let  slip  the.present  favourable  oppor- 
"  tunity  of  restoring  our  finances,  and  scich  an  opportunity  may 
"  perhaps  never  present  itself  again.  Mr.  Pitt's  plaft,  f6r  the 
**  reasons  I  have  assigned  above,  may  be  the  means  of  involving 
**  us  in  wars  in  which  we  might  othcru^isc  never  be  engaged. 
**  And  those  new  wars  may  accumulate  such  a  load  of  new  debt 
**  upon  the  nation,  that,  even  when  another  peace  shall  come, 
**  the  people  rhay  not  be  able  to  bearthe  enormous  weight  of  a'd- 
"  ditional  taxes  which  it  would  then  be  necessary  to  laly,  in. 
**  order  to  provide  another  sinking  fund.  Mr.  Pitt's  project, 
**  therefore,  may  bring  ruin  upon  this  country.  But  I  sincerely 
**  hope  and  trust,  that  it  will  be  altered"by  Parliament.  Nay  I 
"  am  even  sanguine  enough  to  hope«  that  the  Minister  himself 
*•  wijl  rc-consldcr  his  first  opinion,  and  that  he  v/ill,  with  a  can- 
*'  dour  that  would  do  him  everlasting  honour,  adopt  either  the 
**  specific  plan  which  I  have  proposed,  or  some  other  plan  wbich 
•*  shall  be  founded  on  those  leading  principles  which  1  have  laid 
**  down  aboVe,  and  without  which  it  will  evidently  be  impos- 
•«  siblc  for  him  to  accomplish  the  great  and  desirable  object- so 
**  clearly  pointed  out  in  the  preamble  of  his  own  bill." 

be 
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be  prc^r  to -say  something  in  this  place^  though  it 
is  believed  they  were  invented  and  made  about  the 
)rear  1777.    » 

The  first  and  smallest  machine  is  about  the  size  of 
ao  octavp  volume,  which,  by  means  of  dial  plates  and 
small  indices,  moveable  with  a  steel  pin,  is  calculated, 
to  perform  with  undeviating  accuracy  the  operations 
of  simple  and  compound  addition  and  subtraction. 
The  second^  and  by  far  the  most  curious  machine,  is 
Dot  more  than  half  the  size  of  a  common  table  writ- 
log  desk.  .  By  this  problems  in  multiplication  and  di- 
visiop,  of  almpst  any  extent,  are  solved,  without  the 
possibility  of  a. mistake  by  the  simple  revolution  of  a 
small  winch.  What  appears  very  singular  and  sur- 
prising to  every  spectator  of  this  machine,  is,  that  in 
working  division,  if  the  operator  be  inattentive  to  his 
business,  ^nd  ^thereby  attempts  to  turn  the  handle  a 
angle  revolution  more  than  he  ought,  he  is  instantly 
admonished  of  his  error  by  the  sudden  springing  up 
of  a  small  ivory  ball.* 

During 

•  Since  the  above  description  of  Lord  Stanhope's  arithmetical 
machines  was  written,  an  old  but  very  curious  little  book  has 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  writer  of  this  article.  It  is  entitled, 
"  The  Description  and  Use  of  two  Arithmetic  Instruments:  to- 
"  gether  with  a  short  Treatise  explaining  and  demonstrating  the 
"  ordinary  operations  of  Arithmetic,  &c.  &c.  Presented  to  his 
"  most  excellent  Majesty,  Charies  II.  By  S.  Moriand,  1662.''. 
This  work  is  illustrated  with  twelve  plates,  in  which  the  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  machines  are  exhibited,  and  whence  it  appear* 
that  the  four  fundamental  rules  in  arithmetic  are  easily  worked, 
and,  to  use  the  author's  own  words,  **  without  charging  the  me- 

««  morjr 
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During  the  illness  of  his  Majesty,  at  the  latter  enti  ^ 
of  the  year  17S8,  when  the  subject  of  a  regency  was 
discussed,  Lord  Stanhope  gave  a  very  decided  sup- 
port to  the  measares  of  Administration.  He  con- 
tended, that  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  bad  a 
right  and  power,  in  case  of  a  vacancy  of  the  throne, 
or  the  interruption  of  the  personal  exercise  of  the 
Royal  authority,  to  make  provision  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency. His  Lordship  supported  his  reasonrng  by  a 
reference  to  the  conditions  on  which  the  Prince  of 
Orange  and  the  Princess  Mary  had  accepted  the 
cr6wn  ;  and  likewise  to  the  method  by  which  the 
Hanover  family  ascended  the  throne  of  these  realncw. 

Amidst  the  discussions  which  took  place  on  this 
occasion,  and  which  were  carried  on  with  the  greatest 
violence  and  acrimony,  while  one  party  was  eager  in 
maintaining  the  rights  of  the  Prince  of  WaJes,  and 
the  other  was  equally  zealous  in  ascribing  unlimited 
pouxi-s  to  the  two  Houses,  Lord  Stanhope  did  not 
forget  that  all  just  and  legitimate  authority  couW  be 
derivied  only  from  the  people. 

After  a  speech  from  the  Duke  of  York,  which  con- 
tained some  admirable  and  truly  patriotic  sentiments^ 
perfectly  congenial  with  the  constitution  of  the  coun- 
try. Lord  Stanhope  made  an  effort  to  have  those  sen- 

•*  mory,  disturbing  the  mind,  or  exposing  the  operations  to  any 
*^  uncertainty." 

From  an  advertisement  affixed  to  Mr.  Morland*8  work  it  ap- 
pears that  these  instruments  were,  at  that  period,  manufactured 
for  sale  by  Humphrey  Adamson,  who  resided  with  Jonas  Moor^ 
Esq.  in  the  Tower  of  London. 

timents 
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titnents  recorded,  observing,  "  that  the  communica- 
^*  tion  was  too  important  to  be  suffered  to  remain  in 
^*  fleeting  words,  which  could  not  be  handed  down 
"  to  posterity  to  grasp  and  quote  as  a  proof  of  the 
^^  existence  of  an  essential  part  of  the  constitution/'* 
On  the  17th  of  February,  1789,  a  bill  was  brought 
into  the  House  of  Lords,  entituled,  *'  An  a6l  to  pro- 
"  vide  for  the  care  of  his  Majesty's  royal  person,  and 
"  for  the  administration  of  the  royal  authority  during 
^'  the  continuance  of  his  Majesty's  illneiss."  In  this 
bill  was  a  clause  restraining  the  Regent  from  giving 
bis  assent  to  any  bill  or  bills  for  repealing  the  act  of 
uniformity.  Lord  Stanhope,  on  this  occasion,  in  a 
speech  of  considerable  length,  manifested  his  atten- 
tion to,  and  knowledge  of,  all  the  various  statutes 

*  The  following  is  an  extract  from  his  Royal  Highness's  speech' 
as  reported  in  the  Parliamentary  Debates.  **  He  entirely  agreed 
'*  with  the  noble  Lords  who  had  expressed  their  wishes  to  avoid 
<•  any  question  which  tended  to  induce  a  discussion  on  the  rights 
"  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  fact  was  plain,  that  no  such 
**  claim  of  right  had  been  made  on  the  part  of  the  Prince ;  and 
"  he  was  too  confident  that  his  Royal  Highness  understood  too 
♦*  well  the  sacred  principles  which  seated  the  house  of  Brunswick 
**  on  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  ever  to  assume  or  exercise  any 
^*  power,  be  his  claim  what  it  might,  not  derived  from  the  will  of 
y  the  people,  expressed  by  their  Representatives  and  by  their 
^*  Lordships  in  Parliament  assembled.  Such,  he  said,  were  the 
**  sentiments  of  an  honest  heart,  equally  influenced  by  duty  and 
"  affection  to  his  Royal  Father,  and  by  attachment  to  the  con- 
"  stitutional  rights  ot  his  subjects ;  and  he  was  confident,  that  if 
"  his  Royal  Brother  were  to  address  them,  in  his  place,  as  a  Peer 
"of  the  Realm,  these  were  the  sentiments  which  he  would  dis- 
•*tinctly  avow."     See  Dehrett^s  Parliameniarj  Register,  vol.  £6. 

which 
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vhich  fitil!  exi^t  in  full  force  against  persons  who  diV 
.  sent  from  the  e$tablishcd  religion  of  ihtf  country, 
JBe  commented,  with  great  severity,  intermixed  with 
some  ridicule  and  pleasantry^  upon  the  Cruclry,  ab- 
Wrdity,  and  contrariety  of  these  laws,  shewing,  at  the 
same  time,  that  they  had  been  passed  in  the  days  of 
darkness  and  ignorance,  by  persons  who  had  as  Jtttle 
regard  for  religion  as  humanity.  Some  of  thetn,  he 
undertook  to  prove,  contained  rank  blasphemy  ;  and, 
after  quoting  the  authorities  of  the  late  £arb  of  Chat- 
liam  and  Mansfield,  who,  though  known  to  have 
acted  on  very  different  principles  in  most  questions 
of  a  public  important  nature,  cordially  agreed  on  the 
subject  of  religious  toleration,  he  moved  an  annend- 
inent,  to  prevent  any  new  difficulty  being  placed,  by 
the  regency  bill,  in  the  way  of  the  repeal  of  the.test 
act.  This  amendment  was  opposed  by  the  Bishopg 
and  lost. 

We  find  Lord  Stanhope  again  on  the  18th  of 
May  attempting  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  certain  severe 
and  cruel  laws,*  which  still  remain  on  our  statute 

books 

•  As  an  introduction  to  this  motion,  his  Lordship  begged  leave 
to  nr»entioa  about  one-tenth  part  of  the  absurd  ecelesiastical  laws 
of  this  country,  being  convinccil  that  more  than  this  would  not 
be  necessary  to  induce  the  Hou^e  to  adopt  the  bill  which  he  de- 
signed to  propose.     A  few  of  these  we  will  insert  in  this  place. 

Under  the  head  of  lanvs  about  going  to  churchy  we  find  one  by 
which  it  is  enacted  that  every  person  is  to  go  to  church  every 
Sunday  and  holiday,  or  to  forfeit  one  shilling.  Another  mal»s 
U  «  penally  of  20l.  or  the  forfeiture  of  two-thirds  of  the  offender's 
property,  at  the  prosecutor'' s  oftton^  for  any  person  wha  absents  him- 
self 
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books  to  the  disgrace  of  the  country  ;  and  which,  at 
any  future  day,  might  be  resorted  to  as  instruments 
of  oppreSMon  and 'ruin  to  multitudes  of  the  most  va- 
luable membersof  the  community.  He a\'owe3  that 
tte  principle  by  which  he  was  a<5luated  was,  that  no 
man  had  any  right  to  oppress  another ;  that  liberty 
of  conscience,  freedom  of  investigation  in  matters  of 
religion,  and  the  right  of  private  judgment  were  the 
indefeasible  and  unalieniable  rights  of  mankind  ;  and 
that  it  was  wholly  upon  that  sacred  right  of  [>rivate 
judgment    that   the   Protestant   religion   itself  was 

idf  from  church  for  a. month.  A- third  law  enacts,  that  ^«y 
person  who  refuses  to  go  to  church  shall  be  committed  to  prison 
till  he  will  go.  And  every  person  shall  pay  I  Oh  p^r  month  for 
every  servant,  for  every  visitor,  and  also  for  every  servant  of 
every  visitor,  in  his  or  her  house,  who  does  not  go  to  church. 

Among  the  la^jus  about  rites ^  &c.  it  is  enacted,  that  in  cases 
of  heresy  or  incontinency,.  or  refusing  to  have  a  child  baptised, 
or  refusing  (o  receive  the  communion  as  received  in  the  established 
church,  or  for  refusing  to  come  to  divine  service,  persons  found 
guilty  in  any  of  these  respects  shall  be  excommunicated,  that  is, 
shall  be  disqualified  to  be  a  witness  in  any  cause ;  to  act  as  an 
executor ;  to  buy  or  to  sell ;  to  bring  an  action  for  the  recovery 
of  a  debt ;  or  even  to  have  christian  burial.  His  Lordship  pro- 
ceeds to  mention  several  other  curious  Ijjws  still  in  ejcistencc,  of 
which  we  will"  enumerate  only  three.  'Y\\z  first  makes  it  impri- 
sonment and  forfe'ture  of  all  goods  and  chattels  to  expert  wdmea 
without  a  licence  from  the  King.  The  secand  fixes  a  penalty  of  I OL 
ttpon  a  man,  who  id  found  guilty;  either  1,  Of  cutting  out  a  beast's 
tongue;  or  2,  Of  burning  a  cart;  or  3,  Of  barking  an  apple* 
tree  ;  or  4,  Of  cutting  off  the  cars  of  any  x>f  His  Majesty's  sub- 
jects ;  and  a  tblfd  law  makes  it  highly  penal  to  conjure  up  spirits 
from  the  dead,  or  to  feed  them,  when  rai3ed,  either  with  animal 
or  vegetable  food«— «^r^  Farliamentary  Register.  Debrett. 

founded. 
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founded.  The  bill  introduced  by  his  Lordship  intd 
the  House  of  Peers,  enacted,  "  That  all  persons^ 
"  (Papists  excepted)*  shall  have  free  liberty  to  ex- 
"  ercise  their  religion  ;  and  by  speaking,  writing, 
'^  printing,  publishing,  preaching,  and  teaching  to 
**  instruct  persons  in  the  duties  of  religion,  in  such 
"  manner  as  every  such  person  respectively  shall 
"  judge  the  most  conducive  to  promote  virtue,  the 
"  happiness  of  society,  and  the  eternal  felicity  of 
"  mankind."  This  bill,  after  a  debate  in  which 
several  of  the  Bishops  took  a  share,  was  thrown  out. 

It  was  during  this  discussion  that  Lord  Stanhope, 
in  reply  to  some  observations  made  by  Viscount 
Stormont,  declared  his  resolution  of  persevering  in 
the  cause  in  which  he  had  engaged,  and  *'  that  if  the 
*^  right  reverend  Bench  of  Bishops  would  not  suffer 
**  him  to  load  away  their  rubbish  by  cart-fulls,  he 
**  would  endeavour  to  carry  it  away  in  wheel-bar- 
**  rows,  and  if  that  mode  of  removal  were  resisted, 
"  he  would  take  it  away,  if  possible,  with  a  spade  a 
''  little  at  a  time/* 

Lord  Stanhope  but  little  discouraged  by  the  fate 
of  his  bill,  immediately  gave  notice  of  another  which 
he  meant  to  introduce  for  the  purpose  of  repealing 
an  act  of  the  27th  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  thereby 
to  prevent  vexatious  suits  relative  to  prosecutions  for 
tythes  from  Quakers.     When  his  Lordship  moved 

♦  His  Lordship  made  a  distinction  between  Papists  and  Ca- 
tholic Dissenters.  This  distinction  is  well  illustrated  in  an  ex- 
cellent work  lately  published,  entitled,  "  A  modest  Apology  for 
*'  th^  Roman  Catholics  of  Great  Britain,'*  &o.  &c, 

for 
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fiir  the  oommitment  of  this,  bill,  be  instanced  several 
cases  of  very  considerable  hardship  which  had  but 
jdst  occarred,  and  which  were  likely  to  ruin  the 
persons  so  affected.*  Although  the  facts'  adduced 
by  bis  Lordsliip  remained  uncontradicted  and  unde* 
fended  by  any  noble  Peer,  yet*  the  bill  was  rejected* 

We^are  now  arrived  at  the  period  when  the  French 
Bastile  was  captured  by  the  citizens  of  Paris,  and  the 
foundation  Of  that  revolution  laid,  which,  for  the  last 
eleven  years,  has  been  the  astonishment  of  all  man- 
kind. Never  did  the  world  witness  an  event  so  mo- 
mentous as  this }  its  consequences  flill  set  calcu* 
lation  at  defiance.  The  prospects  which  it  offered 
interested  every  bosom ;  while  s6me  contemplated 
its  probable  effects  with  abhorrence  and  terror ; 
others,  among  whom  was  certainly  Earl  Stanhope, 
considered  it  as  the  most  glorious  event  that  the  page 
of  history  ever  recorded,  an  event  pregnant  with 
good  rx)nsequences  to  future  ages^ 

Such  was  his  Lordship's  Opinion  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Revolution  ;  and  from  this,  we  believe, 
he  has  never  once  deviated.     In  the  year  1788,  Lord 

*  At  Coventry  six  Quakers  had  been  prosecuted  for  refusing 
to  pay  Blaster  offerings,  wliich  in  the  whole  amounted  to  but  two 
shillings.  For  this  sum  they  had  been  brought  into  the  Spiritual 
Court,  the  cxjwnces  of  which  amounted  to  1651.  lis.  besides 
their  own  proctor's  bill,  which  was  1281.  Is.  6d.  Thus,  instead 
of  two  shillings  they  had  nearly  3001.  to  pay  in  consequence  of 
religious  scruples. 

At  Worcester  a  man  of  some  property  had  been  imprisoned  in 
the  common  jail  for  refusing  to  pay  bis  ty  thes,  which  amounted  to 
Ofily  five  shillings. 

Stanhope 
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Stanhope  had  met,  in  conjunction  with  a  number  of 
gentlemen  of  great  respectability,  to  celebrate  the 
centenary  of  the  Revolution  in  England.  These 
gentlemen  formed  themselves  into  a  society  for  the 
"  purpose  of  causing  the  principles  of  the  Revolu- 
**  tion  to  be  well  understood,  extensively  propa- 
*^  gated,  and  firmly  maintained,^  and  to  preserve  the 
"  glorious  fabric  of  the  British  Constitution,  and  to 
•^  transmit  the  invaluable  blessings  of  public  freedom 
"  to  posterity  unimpaired  and  improved."  This  so- 
ciety was  denominated  the  "  Revolution  Society ;" 
a  Committee  of  which  was  appointed  who  might 
keep  up  a  correspondence  with  other  societies  ftieet- 
ing  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  for  the  same 
general  purposes. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  ^the  Revolution  Society 
on  November  the  4th,  1789,  Lord  Stanhope  was 
called  16  the  chair.  The  destruction  of  the  Bastile, 
which  had  happened  in  the  July  previously  to  this 
meeting,  was  an  event  which  very  naturally  excited 
the  attention  of  persons  assembled  on  such  an  occa- 
sion, and  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  celebrating  the 
destruction  of  tyranny  in  England.  Accordingly 
Dr.  Price,  who  in  the  fore-part  of  the  day  had 
preached  his  celebrated  and  truly  eloquent  discourse 
on  the  love  of  one's  country,  moved  a  congratulatory 
address  to  the  National  Assembly  of  France**     This 

motion 

*  The  address  was  as  follows  : 

**  The  Society  for  commemorating  the  Revolution  in 
Great  Britain,  disdaining  national  partialities,  and  rejoicing 
in  every  triumph  of  liberty  and  justice  over  arbitrary  power, 

olfcr 
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tootion  was  carried  unanimously,  and  the  chairmafi 
was  requested  to  transmit  it  to  Paris. 

The  Archbishop  op  Aix,  President  of  the  Na- 
tiobal  Assembly,  returned  a  very  respectful  answer  to 
the  address^  accompanied  with  a  friendly  and  pa- 
triotic letter  to  the  noble  Earl.  After  this,  many 
other  addresses  were  received  by  the  Revolutioa 
Society  of  London^  from  a  variety  of  patriotic  assem- 
blies held  in  different  parts  of  France^  to  which  Lord 
Stanhope,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  was  called 
upon  to  reply.  His  Lordship's  answers  were  all  ani-. 
mated  with  an  ardent  spirit  of  freedom^  and  with  thei 
sanguine  hope  that  the  Revolution  in  France  would 
be  the  means  of  uniting  the  two  countries,  by  bonds 
of  the  strictest  alliapce^  "  May  Heaven/'  s^ys  he/ 
in  reply  to  M.  TAbbc  Volpius,  ^*  bless  the  world 
"  with  an  union  so  desirable,  and  suffer  noi, partial 
"  interests  or  popular  violences  to  prevent  the  citi- 
"  zens  of  France  from  enjoying  all  the  blessing^ 
"  that  can  be  derived  from  a  wise,  and  equitable, 
'^  and  free  constitution  of  government/' 

offer  to  th^  National  Assembly  of  Fraiic<!  their  congratulations 
on  the  revoltition  in  that  country,  and  on  the  prospect  k  gives  to 
the  two  first  kingdoms  in  the  world,  of  a  common  participation 
in  the  blessings  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

'*  They  cannot  help  adding  their  ardent  wishes  of  a  happy  set- 
tlement of  so  important  a  revolution,  and  at  the  same  time  ex^- 
pressing  the  particular  satisfaction  witfi  which  they  reflect  on  the 
tendency  of  the  glorious  example  given  in  France  to  encourage 
Other  nations  to  assert  the  unalienable  rights  of  mankind,  and 
thereby  to  introduce  a  general  reformation  in  the  governments  of 
Europe,  and  to  make  the  world  free  and  happy , '  * 
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Upon  the  meeting  of  the  British  Parliament  in  F^- 
tiruary,  1790,  Mr.  Burke  attacked  the  French  Revo- 
lution in  terms  of  the  most  unqualified  abuse.  He 
held  Dp  the  Revolution  Society  here  as  ^  combina- 
tion of  wicked  persons,  who  had  shewn  a  strong  dis- 
jpibsTtion  to  imitate  the  French  sprrit  of  reform.  This^ 
speech  Tras  piibUshed  by  Mr.  Burke  in  a  separate* 
pamphlet.  *To  which  Loi^  Stanhope  replied  in  a 
very  spirited  letter  to  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man.* In4feis  Icftter  hTs  Lordship  avows  his  appro- 
bation of  til e  French  Revolution  ;  defends  the  pro- 
eeedingg  of  (he  Society  m  London ;  calls  on  the  pub- 
lic to  jud^e  for  themselves  whether  the  addi^e^  sent 
by  tberrt  to  the  National  Assembly,  and  sfgned  by 
Rim  as  chair man>  be  not  an  act' deserving  praise  ra- 
ther that)  blame. 

Abdut  this  period  Lord  Stanhope  engaged  in  a- 
gr^^  V&riety  of  experin>ents  on  the  subject  of  navi- 
gating ships  and  other  vei^seJs  by  means  of  an  appa- 
ratus to  be  moved  by  steam.  In  the  course  of  these- 
experiments,  which  engaged  his  Lordship's  attention 
almost  incessantly  for  six  or  seven  years,  he  took  out 
two  or  three  patents  ;:  he  built,  at  Rothcrhithe,  three 
or  four  vessels  of  different  sizes^  and  expended  consi- 
derable sums  of  money  in  the  attempt,  which  does 
not  at  present  appear  tohave  been  attended  with  ad- 
vantage to  himself,  or  with  that  practical  utility  in  the 

*  See  "  A  letter  from  Earl  Stanhope  to  the  Right  Honourable 
**  Edrouml  Burke  :  containing  a  short  answer  to  his  late  Speech » 
"  •a  the  French  Revolutioa." 

*  •    '  •        ^    science 
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)Sb{inQ6 ^navigftiJoft  which  he  aniiiis  friencls  anti- 
cipated* '  >       .'    •  ^    r 

In  iht  y6ar  17^2,  Mr.  Fok  introduced  into  thef 
•House  pf  Cotntnong  bis  fani<j>us  LH^il  Bill,  whicbj 
when  if  wa6  brought  into  the  Upper- Housd  of  Par- 
H^mentj  I^rd  ikafthopfe  defended-  Jn^  all  its  stage^J' 
The  importance  of  the  doctrines  contained  Irt  thi^ 
bill,  and  the  oppositidrt  it  metw^th  from' some- quar- 
ters, induced  his  Lotxfehip'topubtwh  a  snikll  octavd 
volunie  oh  the  sbbjeit,  entitled^  7V/^  &ghts  of  Juries 
iiefended,  together  tiyhh  Authorities  t>f  Law  in  support 
ifihdse  Rightly  dnd'^  the  Objections  tb  Mr.  Fox's  Idhl 
Bill  refuted. 

'This  f^ork  tAay,  ^rh^ps,  be  <*onsidored  ds  6  c^- 
fill  report  of  th^  'fipdecbes  made  by  his  Lbrdshlp  in 
ParlianWiOt.  |li6  teasoning  is,  in  general,  eleat  arnl 
coft=^!tidng ;  his  lai^umeftts  di*awn  frotn  legal  autho-^ 
rity  appear  indSsputible  \  and  hJs  z^l  for  the  liberty 
of  the  subject  is  every  where  evideht.  The  cdo-i 
cltiding  paragraph  of  the  work  will  exhibit  very  pro- 
perly the  temper  and  spirit  of  the  whole.  Speiking 
of  the  trial  by  Jury,  his  Lordship  says  : 

"  One  citadel^  however,  has  withstood  the  siege; 
^  one  important  fort  has  alone  succiessfully  resisted 
**  the  attacks  that  have  been  made  Upon  it.  It  has 
"  resisted  for  ages ;  it  has  neither  been  destroyed 
**  by  sap  nor  taken  by  storm.  If,  therefore,  we  af^ 
*'  still  ^  free  nation  ;  if  this  kingdom  is  the  richest, 
"  and  the  most  prosperous  country  that  at  this  mo* 
^  ment  exists  in  Europe,  we  owe  it  to  that  strong 
•*  hoRi  and  fortress  of  the  people  ^io  that  impregnable 
.  ^  1 2  *^  Gibraltar 
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^'  GiBiALTAR  of  the  English  Constitution,  tbs 
**  Trial  by  Jury.  This  is  that  invaluable  BuU 
"  work  of  Liberty  J  which  Parliament  has  lately  pro- 
'^  tected,  and  will,  I  trust,  ever  continue  to  protect  v 
**  at  least  I  shall  consider  it  as  one  of  my  most  essen- 
^^  tial  duties  to  defend  it  steadily  to  the  last  hour  of 
*r  my  life." 

At  the  close  of  this  year  Parliament  was  suddenly 
assembled,  the  Tower  of  London  fortified,  and  other 
measures  taken  which  indicated  on  the  part  of  Mi- 
nisters some  fear  of  impending  dangers ;  but  which, 
to  persons  acquainted  with  ministerial  manoeuvres, 
were,  at  the  time,  considered  only  as  a  prelude  to  a 
war  against  the  French  Republic.  Accordingly,  in 
January  1793^  ev^y  preparation  was  made  for  the 
commencement  of  hostilities,  and  the  French  Am- 
bassador was  or^Jered  to  leave  the  kingdom  within  a 
given  period.  To  these  meaisures  Lord  Stanhope 
made  a  most  steady  and  decided  opposition.  In  the 
House  of  Peers  he  undertook  to  prove  that,  both  by 
the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  commercial  treaty,  the  act 
of  aggression  was  committed  on  the  part  of  this 
country ;  it  having  l}een  stipulated  by  that  famous 
treaty,  that  the  sending  away  a  minister  should  be 
considered  as  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war.   . 

With  respect  to  this  war,  which  has  now  conti- 
nued with  unabating  fury  for  eight  years  nearly,  it 
would  ill  bo^ome  us  to  offer  any  remarks ;  other- 
wise than  as  they  are  connected  with  the  opposition 
which  Lord  Stanhope  has  uniformly  given  to  k. 
Nor  is  it  our  intention  to  notice  all  his  Lordship's 

'  exertions 
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excrtioiw  on  this  subject :  it  will  be  sufficient  if  wc 
refer  to  a  few  motions  made  by  him  in  the  House  of 
Peers.  On  the  23d  of  January,  1794,  Lord  Stan- 
hope, at  the  conclusion  of  an  able  speech,  moved^ 
"  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  His  Ma--- 
"  jesty,  humbly  to  represent  to  his  Majesty,  that  the 
"  French  Nation  has  expressly  recognized  this-sa- 
"  cred  principle,  ^  That  no  country  possesses  the 
"  right  to  interfere  with  atnother  independent  fia- 
"  tion  ;'  to  state  to  His  Majesty  t^iat  in  the  118th 
"  and  119th  articles  of  the  Constitution,  they  have 
*^  declared,  that  the  French  people  is  the  friend  and 
"  natural  ally  of  every  free  people,  and  that  it  does 
"  not  interfere  in  the  Government  of  other  natiotis : 
"  humbly,  therefore,  to  befeech  His  Majesty,  in 
"  his  equity  and  justice,  to  ackitowlbdge  th^ 
"  Fbbnch  Republic,  and  thereby  lay  the  founda* 
"  tion  of  a  speedy  reconciliation  and  a  permanent 
*^  peace." 

His  Lordship's  motion  was  rejected,  and  from  the 
circumstance  of  standing  alone  in  the  division,  on 
this  and  some  other  subsequent  occasions,  he  ob- 
tained generally  the  title  of  the  mnorltj  of  one.  In 
the  course  of  the  debate.  Lord  Stanhope  investigated 
at  large  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  resources  of 
France,  both  as  they  respected  men,  money,  and  war- 
like stores.  He  deprecated  the  mode  resorted  to  by 
the  allied  powers  of  carrying  on  the  war.  He  ridi- 
culed the  idea,  suggested  by  some  members  oi  Ad- 
ministration, of  endeavouring  to  starve  the  people  of 
France.    He  shewed  that  it  was  become  the  interest 
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of  the  great  body  of  the  peq)lc  in  that  cotmtry,  that 
the  Revolution  should  be  permanent^  and  being  their 
interest,  that  all  the  powers  of /Europe  could  nol 
oveiiOirow  it :  he  defended  the  French  Nation  from 
the  charge  of  atheisni,  whicb  bad  been  exhibited 
against  it,  and  declared,  that  from  his  own  know- 
ledge the  onry  atheists  in  France  \vtre  to  be  found 
among  the  aristocrats,  and  the  men  of  literature, 
among  whom  the  foremost  were  some  of  the  clergy. 

.Oathe  31st  day  of  the  same  month,  Lord  Stan- 
hope nxoved  in  the  Hou^e  of  Lords,  ^'  thw^t  an  bumble 
*f.  address  be  presented  to  His  Majesty,  that  this 
^'  House  has  been  informed  that  Thomas  Muir,  E$q. 
i^  who  was  tried  before  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary; 
*f  at,  Edinburgh^  in  the  n^onth  of  August  last,  upon 
^^  a  charge  of  sedition,  has  been  condemned,  and 
*^  sentenced '  to  l^e  transported  beyond  seas  for  the 
*^  space  of  fourteen  years  :  and  further  to  represent 
**  to  His  Majesty,  that  the  House  intends  to  pro- 
**  ceed  without  delay,  to  examine  the  circumstances 
"  of  such  condemnation^' and  of  such  sentence;  and 
**  -therefprc  humbly  to  beseech  His  Majesty,  that  the 
**  said  Thomas  Muir,  Esq.  may  not  be  transported 
*^  beyond  seas,  until  this  House  shall  have  had  suf- 
^  ficient'time  to  make  such  examination." 

Had  this  motion  been  carried,  it  was  his  Lordship'a 
intentiop  to  have  moved  the  same  kind  of  address  in 
behalf  of  the  other  persons,  viz.  Thomas  Fishe  Pal- 
mer, 8ec.  who  had  been  condemned  to  suffer  similar 
punishments.  But  the  House  refusing  to  agree  to 
the  addrcsSjj  Lord  Stanhope  immediately  entered  oa 
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(he  Journals  a  very  spirited  and  argumentative  pro- 
fest,*   in   which   he  shewed  that   the  proceedings 

against 

*  Dissentient,  ist.  Because  dieatteadin^  to  the  due  administnition^of 
justice,  and  the  watching  over:  tbe- conduct  of  the  vtnoufr  Cotatt  in  tbU 
kingdom,  is  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  4hc  business  of  *this 
House,  ftiid  is  at  all  times  al»o  one  of  its  most  essential  duties,  . : 

idly,  Becau«e  it  obviouHy  appears  to  be  proper  to  eacainate  into  the  j6»- 
tlce  and  legality  of  a  sentence,  belbre  k  is  executed,  and  Bot  to  pentiitHc 
to  be  executed  first,  and  thsai  to  eKanuoe  ioto  its  jutriBe  and  legality  itfter* 
wards. 

3dly,  Because  for  want  of  such  timely  interference  on  the  part  of  tMs 
House,  it  itas  formerly  happened,  that,  >H^thin  a  short  time,  no  less  thtm 
^ur  unjust  and  illegal  judgments  were  actually  carried  into  execution,  a« 
appears  Iroro  the  i-espectire  attainders  of  the  innocent  aufFcrcr^  having 
^en  afterwards  reversed  and  made  void  (when  it  >vaa  too  late)  by  four 
acts  of  ParKaratnt,  n&ade  and  passed  in  the  firct^ear  ai  the  rrign  of  their 
late  Majesties  King  William  and  QtMcn  Mary,  namely,  in  the  cases  of 
Alderman  Cornish,  Alice  Lisle,  Algernon  Sidney,  and  Lord  Russel 

4Jlily,  Because  it  is  contrary  to  the  first  and  immutable  principles  of 
natural  justice,  that  any  thing  to  the  prejudice  of  a  defendant  should  be 
troaght  before  a  Jury  in  a  c^minal  prosecution,  **  that  if',  only  collateral, 
"  not  in  issue,  nor  necessary  inthe  conclusion.** 

$thly.  Because  it  is  not  (nor  ougiit  to  be)  competent  for  a  prosecutor 
to  produce  any  evidence  to  support  any  matter  that  is  not  chained  in  the 
indictment;  that  is  to  fay,  distinctly  and  precisely  charged,  and  not  by 
mere  epithet  or  general  words,  such  as  oppression,  sedition,  veicatioii,  or 
the  like. 

6thly,  Because  in  like  manner  it  is  not  (nor  ought  to  be)  competent 
for  a  prosecutor  to  produce  any  evidence  to  prove  any  crime  to  have  been 
committed  by  a  defendant,  in  any  other  partiailar  than  that  wherein  it  is 
ID  the  indictment  expressly  charged  to  hayei^ten  committed. 

7thly,  Because  liof  such  proceedings  as  those  above  stated,  nor  any  of 
them,  can  be  justified  under  pi'etence,  that  ^  i/  it  if  a  J  been  necessary  t§ 
**  ^H^tfy  in  the  indiBmertt  all  the  fact r  against  the  defendant  the  indie tnuMt 
**  •won/rf  han^e  cavendt  by  its  fnagnitude^  the  tualU  of  the  Court  J"**    And^ 

Sthly,  Because  in  one  year  of  the,  trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  Esquire, 
ttamely,  is  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety,  there  were  n» 

*  .See  the  Lori's  Advocate*^  speech  on  Mr.  Muir*s  trial. 
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against  Mr.  Muir  were  dii^ctly  hostile  to  decisiona 
pf  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  case  of  Warren  Hasr 
tings,  Esq.  ^^ 

lest  than  four  decisions  of  the  House  of  Lords  upon  this  subject,  viz.  on 
the  twenty. fifth  day  of  Februaiy,  when  the  Lords  resolved, 

**  That  the  Managers  for  the  Commons  be  not  admitted  to  give  cvi. 
**  dence  of  the  unfitness  of  Kelleram  for  the  appointment  of  being  a 
f <  renter  of  certain  lands  in  the  province  of  Bahar ;  the  fact  of  auch  un- 
**  fitness  of  the  f  aid  Kelleram  not  being  charged  in  the  impeachment.** 
And  again  on  the  4th  day  of  May»  when  the  House  of  Lords  decided, 
**  That  it  is  not  competent  to  the  Managers  for  the  Commons  to  pot 
**  the  following  question  to  the  witness  upon  the   seventh  aiticle  of 
f *  charge^  vis.— Whether  more  oppressions  did  actually  fxi^t  under  the 
f '  new  institution  than  under  the  old  ?'* 
And  again  on  the  iSth  of  May,  when  the  House  of  Lords  re«olved, 
**  That  it  is  not  competent  to  the  Managets  for  the  Commons  to  give 
'*  evidence  of  the  enormities  actually  committed  by  Deby  Sings    the 
*'  same  not  being  charged  in  the  impeachment.** 
And  again  on  the  second  day  of  June,  when  the  Lords  resolved, 
**  That  ;t  is  not  competent  for  the  Managers,  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
"  mons,  to  give  any  evidence  upon  the  seventh  articlie  of  the  impeach- 
**  ment,  to  prove  that  the  letter  of  the  5th  of  May,  1781,  is  false,  in  any 
**  particular  than  that  wherein  it  is  expresly  charged  tp  be  false.** 

The  said  decisions  of  the  House  of  Lords  are  founded  upon  principle^ 
not  peculiar  to  trials  by  impeachment.  They  are  founded  upon  common 
sense,  and  on  the  immutable  principles  of  justice.  In  Scotland  those 
principles  are  peculiarly  necessary  to  be  adhered  to,  inasmuch  as  by  the 
laws  of  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom,  a  defendant  is  obliged  to  pro« 
duce  a  complete  list  of  all  his  witnesses  in  exculpation,  the  day  before  the 
trial.  That  alone  appears  to  me  a  cnnsiderable  hardship.  But  jf,  after 
fuch  list  is  actually  delivered  in  by  the  defendant,  any  facts  (or  supposed 
facts)  not  particulaily  set  forth  as  crimes  in  the  indictment,  may,  on  tlie 
following  day,  for  the  first  time,  and  without  notice,  be  suddenly  brought 
out  in  evidence  upon  the  trial  against  the  defendant,  such  defendant,  trom 
fuch  an  entrapping  mode  of  trial,  may  be  convifted,  although  innocent. 
Such  proceedings  (whether  supported  or  unsupported  by  any  old  Scotch 
statute  passed  in  arbitrary  times)  ought,  I  conceive,  to  be  revised.  For, 
in  a  free  ccunirj^  there  ought  not  to  he  one  mode  of  administering  justice  i9 
one  man,  namdj,  to  Mr,  Hastings ;  and  an  opposite  mode  of  adminijterinf 
justice  to  another  man,  namely,  to  Mr.  Muir.  ^         ISTANHOPE. 

Sec  Parliamentary  Regifter, 
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As  one  of  the  Judges  in  Mr.  Hastings'  cause,  no 
mm  attet>ded  his  duty  more  regularly'  and  confci- 
cotiously,  for  several  years,  than  Earl  Stanhope.  He 
considered  an  in)peachment  of  a  servant  of  the  pub- 
lic, by  the  Commons  of  England,  as  an  object  of 
great  national  importance.  And  though  he  highly 
disapproved  in  many  instances,  the  conduft  of  the 
managers  of  that  trial,  particularly  the  rancour  and 
malignity  manifested  by  Mr,  Burke ;  and  the  pro^ 
traction  of  the  trial  to  the  length  of  so  many  years  ; 
ytt  from  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  trial 
till  the  month  of  May  1794,  his  Lordship  neverwas 
absent  a  single  quarter  of  an  hour.  He  was  not 
more  regular  in  his  attendance  than  anxious  to  un- 
derstand the  whole  merits  of  the  cause,  in  order  that 
juftice  might  be  done  to  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  as 
well  as  to  the  public.  He  was  assiduous  in  taking 
notes  in  every  part  of  the  evidence ;  in  cross-exa- 
mining witnesses ;  and  hp  frequently  silenced  Mr. 
Burke,  when  he  conceived  him  either  arguing  points 
which  were  irrelevant  to  the  matter  charged  in  the 
impeachment ;  6v  when  he  was  examining  witnesses 
to  points  unconnected  with  the  subject ;  circumi- 
stances  into  which  the  honourable  manager's  indig- 
nation frequently  led  him,* 

*  **  Mr.  Burke  was  no  less  than  four  successive  days  in  making 
J'  his  preliminary  speech,  which  was  filled  with  vehement  invcQr 
••  tivp,  with  much  rhetorical  ea^aggeration,  and  with  matter 
t'  wholly  extraneous  to  the  subject  of  the  impeachment." 

6Vr  j^Mam*s  History  of  Gfc7'ze  IIL  voL  it,  p,  194. 
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Notwithstanding  Lorcl  Stanhope's  punctuality  anil 
incessant  attention  to  this  trial  for  the  space  of  seven 
years ;  yet,  when  Ministers,  under  the  pretence  of 
the  discovery  of  a  secret  plot,  which  has  been  proved 
inever  to  have  existed  ^?ut  in  their  own  ininds,  over- 
turned the  most  valuable  part  of  the  Britisb  Consti- 
tution, by  the  suspension  of  that  bukvark  of  British 
liberty,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  he  declined  any  far- 
ther attendance  as  one  of  Mr.  Hastings'  jutlges; 
conceiving  that,  in  a  country  where  there  is  no  secu- 
rity for  personal  freedom,  courts,  of  justice  lose  all 
their  native  dignity,  and  -become  the,  shadows  and 
forms  only  of  what  they  represent. 

Lord  Stanhope,  on  the  4th  of  April,  mored,  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  a  resolution  which,  if  carj-icd,  would 
tave  effectually  prevented  his  MajestyV  Ministers 
from  interfering  with  the  internal  governmetit  of 
France.  His  Lordship  introduced  this  iDotion  by  a 
speech  of  considerable  length  :  he  fortified  his  reason- 
ing by  references  to  a  sormon  lately  preached  hdbrc 
that  House  by  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  by  quota*- 
lions  from  Blackstone^s  Commentaries,  and  Lord  Li- 
verpool's publication  *^  On  the  EstahUshnient  of  a 
^^  Nailonal  and  Constitutional  Farce.^  At  the  con- 
clusion of  his  speech  he  quoted  part  of  a  poem  oa 
death,*  ascribed  to  Dr.  Portcus,  Bishop  of  Liondon, 

at 

-  -■  ■      - 

♦  **  One  murder  makes  a  Yillain^ 

*•  Millions  a  hero;  Princes  arc  privilcg'd 
'*  To  kill,  and  numbers  sajictify  the  criine« 
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kt  the  same  time  declaring,  that  what  the  Reir.  Pre- 
late had  applied  to  Kings  in  general  hi  should  con- 
sider as  characteristic  of  arbitrary  Monarchs  only.  Hi^ 
Lordship,  when  be  had  finished  his  speech,  asked  the 
Ksbop  if  he  acknowledged  the  admirable  lines  just 
quoted,  to  which  the  Prelate  is  said  to  have  replied, 
"  they  were  not  made  for  the  f  resent  wai-'^ 

Lord  Stanhope's  zeal  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  a 
reform  of  Parliament,  and  his  having  acted  in  the 
capacity  of  delegate  for  the  county  of  Kent,  were  the 
occasion#of  his  being  called  as  an  evidence  in  the 
trial  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Tooke  on  the  charge  of  high  trea- 
son. He  underwent  a  long  examination,  in  a  very 
clear  and  distinct  manner.  By  calling  his  Lordship,* 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Major  Cartw  right,  Mr.  Pitt, 
and  many  other  persons  of  high  rank,  Mr.  Tooke 
evidently  meant  to  shew  that  the  "  treasotiahle  prac^ 
"  tices'^  committed  by  him  and  the  pther  persons  in- 
^  ,  .       ■  - 

*•  Ah,  why  will  Kings  forget  that  they  are  men? 

**  And  men  that  they  are  brethren?  Why  delight 

*-*  In  human  sacrifice?  Why  burst  the  ties 

^*  Of  Nature,  that  should  knit  their  souls  together 

*'  In  one  soft  bond  of  amity  and  love? 

*'  They  yet  still  breathe  destruction,  still  go  on, 

'*  Inhumanly  ingenious,  to  find  out 

••«  New  pains  for  life^new  terrors  for  the  grave! 

^*  Artificers  of  death !  Still  Monarchs  dream 

*•  Of  universal  empire  growing  up 

^*  From  universal  ruin.     Blast  the  design, 

••  Great  God  of  Hosts!  Nor  let  thy  creatures  fall 

?*  Unpitied  viclims  at  Ambition's  shrine !" 

Poem  on  Death, 

eluded 
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eluded  in  the  same  indictments  in  17Q4,  bad,  but 
ten  or  twch*e  years  before,  been  engaged  in  by  his 
very  accusers ;  and  had  been  the  njeans  of  elevating 
theiTi  to  the  high  stations  which  they  now  enjoyed. 
The  candid  reader  of  that  great  man*s  trial  will,  we 
are  satisfied,  admit  that  he  established  his  point  to 
the  disgrace  and  confusion  of  those- high  legal  talents 
exerted  against  him. 

In  February,  1795,  one  of  the  largest  meetings 
ever  known  in  London  was  held  to  celebrate  the  ho* 
nourable  acquittals  of  the  persons  lately  arroigned  for 
high  treason.  At  this  meeting  Earl  Stanhope  was 
called  to  the  chair,  from  which  he  delivered  a  speech 
•  of  considerable  length  with  great  spirit  and  anima- 
tion. This  speech  he  afterwards  published,  together 
with  an  appendix  on  the  same  subject,  which  obtain- 
ed a  very  extensive  circulation. 

Lord  Stanhope  had,  previously  to  this  meeting, 
taken  a  formal  leave  of  the  House  of  Peers.  He  had| 
on  the  6th  of  January,  made  the  following  niotion, 
which  was  not  only  rejected,  bat  in  which  he  found 
himself  entirely  unsupported;  his  Lordship  therefore 
concluded,  that  in  the  present  temper  of  the  House 
any  efforts  that  he  could  make  would  be  ineffectual 
to  stop  the  ravages  of  a  war  which  he  had  deprecated 
from  the  first,  and  to  which  he  had  uniformly  given 
a  fruitless  opposition.  His  Lordship's  resolution  was 
this : 

*^  Resolved^  That  this  country  ought  mt^  and  will 
^^  not  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  France  \  and 
*'  that  it  is  exfecJient  explicitly  to  declare  the  samey 

Although 
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Although  Lord  Stanhope  had  frequently  stood 
alone  in  the  divisions  in  the  House  of  Peers,  yet,  con- 
sidering the  simplicity  and  moderation  of  this  mo- 
tion, it  is  scarcely  to  be  accounted  for  that  he  was 
not  joined  oo  the  present  occasion  by  the  minority. 
Whether  his  Lordship  bad  determined,  previously  to 
the  fate  of  his  motion,  to  secede  from  his  duty  as  a 
senator,  or  whether  he  was  influenced  to  X^\t  this 
measure  in  consequence  of  the  reception  he  met  w  ith 
from  all  sides  of  the  House,  we  cannot  ascertain  : 
but  there  is  before  the  public  a  very  serious  and  manly- 
protest,*  in  which  he  has  assigned  distinctly  the  mo- 
tives 

♦  PROTEST. 

Jan.  9,  1795. 

DisBentfCDt.  Itt,  Because  the  motion  made  for  the  House  to 
adjouro  was  professedly  intended  to  get  rid  of  the  following  Reso- 
lution, YJz«  *^  Resolved,  that  this  country  ought  not,  and  will  not 
"  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  France ;  and  that  it  is  expe* 

dient  explicitly  to  declare  the  same.*' 

Sdly,  Because  I  hold  that  it  is  contrary  to  equity  and  justice  for 
any  foreign  country  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  or  constitu- 
tion of  the  French  Republic,  or  of  any  other  independent  nation. 

3dly,  Because  the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  (not  having 
been  elected  by  the  Citizens  of  France)  can  have  no  more  right  to 
give  to  France  a  monarchical,  aristocratical,  or  other  form  of  go- 
vernment whatever,  than  the  crowned  despots  of  Prussia  and  Rus- 
sia had  to  overturn 'the  constitution  of  (now  unhappy)  Poland* 

4tbly,  Because  I  highly  disapprove  and  reprobate  the  doctrine 
advanced  by  Ministers  in  the  debate,  namely,  "  That  to  restore 
**  the  antient  and  hereditary  Monarchy  of.  France  no  ^xpcncc 
**  should  be  spared."— And  I  reprobate  that  pernicious  and  un- 
civic  doctrine  the  more  strongly  from  its  not  having  been  suddenly, 
hastily,  or  inconsiderately  started,  but  from  its  having  been  taken 
op  (as  it  was  solemnly  declared)  upon  the  utmost  deliberation. 

ftthlv 
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tives  for.  his  past  and  future  conduct,  and  which  Be 
entered  upon  the  journals  of  the  House  on  the  ftJlow- 
ing  Friday. 

lit 

5thly»  Because  I  deem  it  to  be  an  injustkt  ccmimitted  by  Mi&t^^ 
ters  towards  my  fieJlow-citizens  to  adopt  a  priAciple  which  shall 
render  it  necessary  for  the  Goveinmcnt  of  Great  Britain  to  Jay  fur- 
ther heavy  burthens  upon  the  people ;  and  to  tax  their  houses,  their 
windows,  their  beer,  their  candles,  their  shoes,  and  many  other 
eonveniencies  and  necessaries  of  life,  in  order -td 'provide  a  futtd-'td 
attempt  the  accomplishment  of  such  wickfid  purpose  as  aforesaid. ' 

6thly,  Because  the  projibsed  Resolution  abpyes^ted  was  int^d^ 
cd  by  me  as  a  "  solemn  pkdge^  that  the  Government  of  this  nation 
would  not  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  France ;  but  the  re- 
fusal of  the  House  to  give  such  a  pledge  tends  to  shut  the  door  td 
peace,  and  consequently  tends  to  ensure  the  ruin  of  this  manufac- 
turing, commercial,  and  once  happy  country :  particularly  consi<* 
dering  the  increased  and  rapidly  increasing  strength  of  the  navy 
of  the  French  Republic,  independently  of  the  pfotpect  there  is  of 
their  having  the  navies  of  Holland  and  Spain  Ufider  their  imme<> 
diatc  influence.  :     ,  . 

7th ly.  Because  the  public  funds,  the  jjaper  ttirren<*y,  atidth^ 
public  and  private  credit  of  this  country  will  probably  be  utje^al 
to  stand  against  the  tremendous  shock  to' which  the  Ministers  vM 
now  expose  them. 

8thly,  Because  I  think  that  frankness,  fiairness,  hhmanity,  and 
the  principles  of  honesty  and  of  justice,  are  always  in  the  end  the 
best  policy*  And  1  believe  it  to  be  true  in  regard  to  nations  (as 
well  as  with  respect  to  individuals)  that  "  nothing  that  is  not  just 
**  can  be  wise,  or  likely  to  be  ultimately  prosperous.'* 

9thly,  Because  I  lament  the  more  that  the  House  Should  rrfuse 
to  disclaim  the  interfering  in  the  Internal  Constitution  of  Frahce, 
inasmuch  as  by  the  new  Constitution  of  the  Frertch  Republic,  on^ 
and  indivisible,  adopted  by  the  present  National' Convention,  ort 
the  23d  day  of  June,  1795,  and  under  the  title  *«  Of  the  relation 
**  of  the  French  RepubKic  with  foreign  nations,"  and  by  the  articles 
118  and  119  of  that  Constitution  it  is  declared  and  enabted, 

"  That 
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In  the  ^Senate  we  hear  little  or  nothing  trtorc  of  hi^ 
lordship  till  the  month  of  February,  in  the  present 
year  1800,  when  h0  again  resumed  his  place  in  Par- 
liament, 

"  That  tJi^.Frencb  people  is  the  friend  and  natural  ally  of  every- 
•*  free  nation.  It  does  npt  interfere  with  the  government  of  other 
*♦  nations:  it  does-  not  suffer  that  other  nations  should  interfere 
•♦  with  its  owfif.** 

So  frank, '^a'feir,  and  so  explicit  a  declaration  cA  their  part  did, 
iH  iiMr,optfiioQ,^ entitle  <hcm  to  a  better  speciei of  return. 

lOihly,  3ec,aiwc  I  conceiire  that  a  true  Republican  form  of  Go- 
vernment being  firmly  established  in  France,  is  much  more  safe  to- 
the  liberties  of  the  people  of  (jrearBntain,  than  the  tyrannical,  ca- 
pricious^'perHdious,  secret,  trttrigumg,  and  restless  untient  Monar- 
chy of  Franct,  or  than  any  other  Monarchy  they  could  there  esta- 
blish: but  even  if  I  were  of  a  direct  opposite  way  of  thinking,  I 
Would  not  be  guHty  of  the  gross  injustice  of  attempting  to  force  a 
Monarchy  upon  them  contrary  to  their  inclination. 

llthly,  B«:ausc  I  think  tliat  no  war  ought  to  be  continued  that 
can  by  a  proper  line  of  moderation  be  avoided;  and  the  more  es» 
pccially  with  respect  to  the  Fretich  people,  who,  by  their  republican 
exertions,  repubHcan  enthusiasm,  and  republican  courage,  have 
tttidk  victory  the  almost  constant  **  order  of  the  dayi" 

I2thly,  Because  the  continuance  of  such  a  Woody  contest  with?** 
•ut  necessity,  appearsto  be  a  profane  tempting  of  Divine  ProvI'- 
DENCE,  in  whose  benign  and  almighty  hands  the  fate  of  battles  an4 
«f  empires  is  placed. 

ISthly,  Because  I  wish  to  wash  my  hands  entirely  of  the  irt- 
liocent  llooJ  that  may  be  shed  in  this  waf  with  France,  and  of  all 
the  destruction,  confusion,  and  devastation  (perhaps  in  Great  BrU 
tain  itself)  which  may  ensue. 

Hthly,  Because  it  was  my  object  to  preclude  the  Government? 
of  Great  Britain  from  attempting  to  stir  up  or  excite  insurrectio^it 
in  La  Frndee,  or  any  other  department  of  the  French  Republic, 
and  the  Resolution  I  moved  was  well  calculated  for'that  purpose* 

15ibly, Because  the  maxim  of,  *^  Do  not  toothers  tbatvvl^icb  you- 

„  would- 
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liament,  and^  afler  a  long  and  animated  speeipfif^ 
moved, 

"  That  an  hutnblc  address  be  presented  to  his  Ma- 
"  jesty,  representing  the  horrors  of  war :  that  in  all 
"  countries  a  state  of  peace  is  ever  the  interest  of  the 
"  people,  and  the  shedding  of  blood,  without  abso^ 
"  lute  necessity,  repugnant  to  humanity ;  and  fur* 
"  ther  representing,  that  the  present  war  has  beeu 
"  expensive  beyond  example,  productive  of  a  great  in- 
"  crease  of  the  national  debt,  of  taxes  to  an  enor- 
"  mous  amount,  and  of  an  alarming  increase  in  the 
"  price  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life :  and  further  re- 
"  presenting,  that  peace  is  necessary  to  avert  the  im- 

"  pending 

"  would  not  wish  done  to  yourself,"  is  an  unnerring  rule,  founded 
upon  the  clear  principles  of  justice,  that  is  to  say  of  equality  rf rights^ 
It  is  upon  this  strong  and  solid  ground  that  I  make  my  stand.  And 
all  public  men,  in  order  to  merit  the  confidence  of  the  British  peo* 
pie,  must  shew  their  determination  to  act  with  frankness  and  witli 
unequivocal  good  faith  and  justice  towards  the  French  Republic. 

Having,  upon  this  important  and  momentous  subject  frequently 
stood  atone,  and  having  also  been  upon  this  last  occasion  totally 
unsupported  in  the  division^  if  I  should  therefore  cease  at  present 
to  attend  this  House  (where  I  have  been  placed  by  the  mere  acci* 
dent  ofklrth)^  such  of  my  fellow  citizens  as  are  friends  to  freedom, 
and  who  may  chance  to  read  this  my  solemn  Protest,  will  find 
that  I  have  not  altered  my  sentiments  or  opinions :  and  that  I 
have  not  changed  any  of  my  principles  5  for  my  principles  nbvbr. 
CAN  be  changed.  And  thobc  fellow-citizens  will  also  find,  that  I 
hereby  pledge  myself  to  my  country,  that  1  shall  continue  what  1 
ever  have  been,  a  zealous  and  unshaken  friend  to  Peack,  to  justice, 
and  to  liberty,  political,  civil,  and  religious;  and  that  I  am  deter •> 
Siined  to  die  (^  I  have  lived)  a  firm  and  steady  supporter  of  the 
unalienable  rights  and  of  the  happiness  of  all  mankind. 

See  Parliamentary  Register.  STANHOPE^ 

\ 
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^*  pending  danger  of  famine,  for  although  the  present 
"scarcity  is  in  the  first  instance  occasioned  by  & 
**  scanty  harvest,  the  extent  of  the  evil  arises  from 
"  the  war ;  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  this  House 
"  strongly  to  dissuade  his  Majesty  from  the  continu- 
"  ance  of  the  war  for  the  Restoration  of  the  antient 
^Mine  of  Princes  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  to  the 
"  throne  of  France  :  and  to  entreat  that  a  negocia- 
'*  tion  may  be  immediately  opened  for  peace  with  the 
"  French  Republic." 

This  motion  met  with  a  fate  similar  to  those  \C^ 
have  already  noticed  :  it  was  rejected  by  an  immense 
majority.  During  his  Lordship's  secession  from  the 
House,  we  rarely  find  him  engaged  in  any  public  po- 
litical concerns.  Twice  he  attended  county  meet- 
ings in  Kent,  and  once  in  Buckinghamshire ;  and  in 
the  beginning  of  last  year,  1799,  he  published  an  ad. 
dress  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  on 
the  subject  of  an  union,  which  was  re-printed  and 
circulated  by  the  anti- union  party  of  Dublin.  In 
other  respects  he  has,  we  believe,,  secluded  himself 
from  the  political  world,  and  been  engaged  either  in 
wechanical  pursuits,  or  in  projects  for  improv.ng 
his  estates.- 

In  expectation  of  increasing  the  value  of  a  large 
landed  property  which  his  Lordship  possesses  in  De- 
vonshire, he  projected,  a  few  years  ago;  a  canal  of 
considerable  extent,  by:  means  of  which  manure  might 
be  brought  from  the  sea-shore  into  the  inland  parts 
of  the  county.  With  this  view  Lord  Stanhope  took 
the  level  of  a  vast  tract  of  country,  and  laid  out  the  ' 

1800- 180  J,  K  whole 
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whole  plan  himself.  3o  sanguine  was  he  of  the  sue^ 
cess  of  his  intended  scheme,  and  of  the  immense  ad- 
vantages which  would  result  to  his  own  estate,  as 
well  as  to  the  whole  of  that  part  of  Devonshire,  that 
he  spared  no  pains  in  obtaining  all  the  information 
necessary  to. the  undertaking;  and  so  indefatigable 
was  he  in  the  .business,  that,  for  many  weeks  toge- 
ther, he  walked  almost  every  day  between  twenty 
and  thirty  miles,  carrying,  a  great  part  of  the  time, 
his  theodolite  on  his  shoulder.  Notwithstanding 
his  Lordship's  personal  exertions  in  forwarding  this 
scheme,  it  has  never  yet  been  executed,  which  has 
probably  been  owing  to  the  obstacles  that  the  present 
war  has  thrown  in  the  way  of  raising  any  consider- 
able sums  of  money  for  the  advancement  of  public 
works. 

In  the  course  of  his  survey.  Lord  Stanhope  disco- 
vered that  he  had  difficulties  to  surmount  which, 
though  common  to  almost  all  works  of  this  kind, 
had,  probably,  never  before  engaged  his  LordshipV 
attention.  In  some  parts  q(  the  country  through 
which  the  canal  was  to  run,  he  found  the  tract  per- 
fectly level  for  several  miles  together,  and  conse- 
quently in  those  parts  the  labour  and  cx:pence  ne- 
cessary for  the  performance  of  the  work  would,  in  all 
probability,  come  within  the  calculated  estimates; 
but  in  other  districts  there  were  hills  of  no  inconsi- 
derable height  to  ascend. 

The  common  method  of  locks  is,  besides  the  ex- 
pence,  attended  with  a  great  loss  of  time  in  the  pas- 
sing or  repassing  of  the  boats  or  barges.    His  Lord- 
ship's 
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chip's  mechanical  genius  Was  therefore  teerted  tD 
Contrive  soitie  other  plan  for  raising  and  lowering  the 
vessels.  -  « 

We  have  reason  to'  believe  that  he  dcJvised  severdt 
methods,  which  he  considered  as  superior,  in  every 
respect,  to  those*  which  are  commofnly  made  use  of 
in  business  of  this  kind.  The  difficulty  was  for  him 
to  fix  his  attention  to  that  plan  which  should  secure 
the  maximtim  of  advantages. 

Heat  length tletermined  upon  a  dodble  inclined 
plane,  a  model  of  which  he  constructed  on  a  large 
scale  at  his  residence  in  Kent,  and  called  it  theyr^^-^ 
t:^.  This  plane  is  supposed  to  be  fixed  to  a  hill, 
to  the  bottom  of  which  the  lower  branch  of  the  canal 
flows ;  while  the  upper  branch  is  supposed  to  com- 
mence from  a  certain  distance  from  the  summit  of 
the  hill  on  the  other  side. 

Up  this  plane  the  boats  are  raised  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  canal  to  the  higher,  by  means  of  the 
weight  of  other  boats  whose  direction  is  from  the 
higher  to  the  lower.  It  will,  perhaps,  occur  to  every 
reader,  that  the  returning  vessels  may  sometimes  be 
empty,  or,  at  least,  not  laden  with  a  tonnage  suffi- 
cient to  balance,  much  less  to  raise  those  which  are 
to  ascend  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  level. 

To  obviate  this  objection,  his  Lordship  did  not  in- 
tend to  raise  or  lower  the  boats  by  themselves,  but 
bad  contrived  a  kind  of  vessel  which  he  called  a 
boat-carrier,  into  which  the  boats,  whether  laden  or 
empty,  are  made  to  float  before  they  are  either  ele- 
vated or  depressed.  -  Now,  as  these  .boat-carriers  are 

K2  in 
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k)  their  natural  state  aiways'  ftttl  of  Airater,  it  i*  evf- 
dent,  upon^bydrostatical  principles,  that,  whatever 
be  the  weight  of  the  vessel  floated  into  them,  still 
the  weight  of  the  boat-carri^r,  boat  and  burden  will, 
at  all  times,  be  equal  to  the  same  weight,  because 
just  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  boat  andbur- 
den  immersed  will  be  the  quantity  pf  water  forced 
out  of  the  boat-carrier;  that  is,  a  vessel  of  one  ton 
weight  will  force  out  a  ton  weight  of  water,  and  ano- 
ther of  thrcfe  tons  will  dispel  a  quantity  of  water  equal 
to  that  weight.     Now  by  this  contrivance  the  weight 
of  an  empty  boat  and  apparatus  will  be  equal  to  that 
pf  one  ever  so  deeply  laden,  consequently  a  descend- 
ing empty  vessel  will  keep  in  eqailihrio  an  ascending 
one  that  is  laden,  and  the  addition  of  a  small  force 
will  raise  the  vessel.     The  boiat-carriers  run  upon 
rollers,  which  theoretically  jremove  all  friction.     And 
to  save  unnecessary  expence,  his  Lordship  had  adopt- 
ed the  plan  of  small  boats,  of  about  four  tons  burden, 
for  which  a  narrow  canal  would  only  be  necessary ; 
and  by  a  neat  contrivance  he  intended  to  link  several 
of  the  boats  together,  by  which  means  one  horse 
would  be  able  to  draw  a  greater  burden,  and  the 
canal  might  take  a  straight  or  winding  direction  as 
should  best  suit  the  level  of  the  country,  since  the 
sraaljness  of  the  vcssete  woald  not  prevent- their  turn- 
ing ;  and  though  twenty  of  them  were  linked  toge- 
ther, yet,  like  the  different  Unks  of  a  chain,  they 
would  not  impede  the  progress  of  each  other,  how- 
ever winding  the  direction  of  the  course  of  the  canal. 
How  far  this  plan^  adopted,  by  Lord  Stanhope  a$ 
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t^e  l^cst,  corresponds  to  that  used  in  some  parts  df 
Holland,  called  the  rolling-bridge  upon  dryland,  and 
\^'hich,  it  is  said,  was  the  method  -employed  by  the 
antic  ntSj  and  is  still  in  some  repul!e  among  the  Chi*- 
iiese  ;  or  whether  they  bear  any  analogy  to  one  aXiO*' 
ther,  is  more  than  wc  can  ^ittempt  to  decide. 

Of  Lord  Stanhope's  arithmetical  machines  we  have 
already  Sf)oken  ;  the  success  which  he  obtained  in  the 
structure  of  these  ciarious  instruments  has^  we  are  in- 
formed, led  him  to  believe  that  one  of  still  greater 
utility  and  importance  might  be  contrived,  by  meanS 
of  which,  instead  of  the  four  fundamental  rules  of 
arithmetic,  he  conceives  the  whole  att  of  reasoning 
may  be  conducted.      Of  this  maehfne,  in  its  un- 
finished state,  it  would  ill  become  us  to  say  inore,  were 
it  even  in  our  power,  than  what  his  Lordship  is  ac- 
customed to  mention  in  every  company.     And  wc 
have  often  heard  him  assert,  that  with  his  reasoning- 
machine  be  shall  be  able,  on  all  subjcctsi,  to  draw 
true  conclusions  from  any  given  premises; — ^that  he 
shall  be  able  not  pnly  to  detect  false  reasoning,  how- 
ever sophistically  combined,  but  to  shew  the  various 
links  of  the  chain  by  which  these  false  conclusions 
have  been  deduced ; — Bud  that  with  it  he  shall  with 
great  ease  be  able  to\ascend,  by  regular  steps,  from 
the  first  definitions  of  Euclid  to  the  higher  and  most 
sublime  speculattons  of  our  immortal  Newton  ! 

Thus  have  we  given  the  leading  traits  of  Lord 
Stanhope's  character,  both  as  a  philosopher  and  a 
senator.  With  this  outline,  sketched  perhaps  im- 
perfectly^ the  Public  will  have  no  difficulty  to  fill, 
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tip  the  picture.  As  a  public  speaker,  his  Lordship's 
cloqaence  is  distinguished  by  energy,  and  his  obser- 
vations by  vigour,  and  sometimes  by  originality.  His 
appearance,  iction,  and  manner,  add  no  graces  to  the 
sentiments  which  he  delivers ;  they  sometimes  ope- 
rate upon  the  bearers  considerably  to  his  disadvantage. 
With  those  auditors,  however,  who  examine  deeper 
than  the  surface  of  things,  who  are  capable  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  argument  and  the  mode  of 
stating  it.  Lord  Stanhope  will  be  considered  as  a  man 
•of  science  and  of  very  strong  understanding. 

Liord  Stanhope  has  been  twice  married :  his  first 
lady  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  great  Earl  of 
Chatham,  by  whom  he  has  three  beautiful,  highly 
accomplished,  and  very  amiable  daughters,  the  se- 
cond of  whom.  Lady  Griselda,  is  lately  married  to 
John  Tckell,  Esq.  of  Hambledon  House,  Hampshire; 
and  the  youngest.  Lady  Lucy,  has  been  married 
some  years  to  Thomas  Taylor,  Esq.  Comptroller  of 
the  Customs,  His  Lordship's  second  wife  is  the  only 
.daughter  and  heiress  of  the  late  Mr.  Grenvillc,  who, 
for  niany  years,  was  Governor  of  Barbadoes,  and  Am- 
bassador at  theCoart  of  Constantinople  for  a  consider- 
able time.  By  this  Lady,  Lord  Stanhope  has  three 
sons,  endowed  with  excellent  dispositions,  and  very 
superior  understandings;  the  eldest.  Lord  Mahon, 
Jhas  nearly  completed  his  nineteenth  year,  and,  al- 
though he  has  hitherto  been  in  a  great  measure 
secluded  from  the  world,  is  by  no  means  deficient  in 
those  graceful  accomplishments  which  are  expected 
of  every  person  in  his  rank  of  life. 
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IT  has  been  not  unaptly  remarked,  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  man,  whose  pre-eminence  in  any 
branch  of  literature  and  science  not  only  precludes 
emulation,  but,  as  it  were,  far  distances  his  contem- 
poraries, frequently  proves  hurtful  to  the  general  cul- 
tivation of  that  particular  department  of  human- 
knowledge.  The  sublimity  of  Newton's  talents  was 
80  transcendent,  that  it  required  mathematicians  of 
the  greatest  abilities  to  explain  his  writings,  and  fill 
up  the  chasm  intervening  between  ordi-nary  concep- 
tions and  exalted  genius.  Newton  is  without  a 
rival,  and,  on  considering  the  immense  task  of  reach- 
ing the  boundary  of  his  powers,  we  had  almost 
added,  without  a  successor  ;  for  no  one  will  ventpre 
to  assert,  that,  since  his  time,  the  improvements  in' 
the  higher  parts  of  mathematics  have  beeq  so  pro- 
gressive as  to  admit  a  comparison  with  those  in 
other  sciences.  It  has  also  been  observed,  that  the 
celebrity  of  a  father  is  injurious  to  the  literary  re- 
putation of  a  son.  The  successor  of  Linnaeus  was  a 
respectable  scholar,  and  a  man  of  an  amiable  charac-* 
ter ;  but  the  merit  of  the  great  naturalist  threw  a 
shade  over  the  abilities  of  his  defcendcnt.  We  for- 
bear to  mention  similar  instances  connected  with  the* 
present  time,  because  our  doing  so  might  be  regarded 
K4  as 
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as  invidious.  Although  by  these  preliminary  remarks 
we  do  not  mean,  in  the  faintest  degree,  to  insinuate 
that  the  gentlenian,  who  is  the  subject  of'this  biogra- 
phy, has  degenerated  from  the  worth  of  his  immC'.' 
diate  ancestor,  yet  the  great  and  wdl  merited  fame  of 
the  latter  has  not  contributed  to  exalt  that  of  his  son. 
The  family  of  Gregory  have  enjoyed,  for  nearly 
two  centuries,  a  distinguished  name  in  the  repub- 
lic of  letters^  and  been  particularly  eminent  for  ma- 
thematical knowledge.  This  singular  circumstance 
X  will  be  a  sufficient  apology  to  the  reader,  for  the  li- 
berty we  have  taken  in  giving  a  concise  histofy,  or 
rather  a  gene^logjcal  enumeration,  of  most  of  the  in- 
dividuals of  that  erudite  family.  Every  one,  engaged 
in  the  pursuits  of  literature,  must  have  experienced  an 
occasional  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  productions  of 
ipen,  who  are  near  relatives,  bear  the  same  name,  have 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  writings,  and  ob- 
tained similar  academic  bonoiirs.  We  might  instance 
the  family  of  Munro,  whose  multifarious  works  on 
the  art  and  science  of  medicine  it  is  no  easy  task  to 
segregate,  and  assign  to  their  proper  authors. 

James  Gregory,  the  great  grand-father  of  the  pre- 
sent Dr.  James  Gregory,  was  one  of  the  ablest  ma- 
thematicians of  the  last  century.  His  mothqr  was 
a  daughter  of  Mr.  David  Anderson  of  Finzaugh, 
who  possessed  a  peculiar  turn  for  mathematical  and 
mechanical  inquiry.  Alexander  Anderson,  the  cou- 
sin german  of  David,  was  professor  of  mathematics  at 
the  Univef-sity  of  Paris  in  the  beginning  of  the  se- 
venteenth century,  and  the  autbpr  of  the  Sitpphmen- 
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imn  Jppottonii  redhhi,  published  in  l6l2.     iTie  mo- 
ther of  Gregory  inherited  the  genius  of  her  family, 
and,  observing  a  strong  propensity  to  mathematics  in 
ber  son,  instructed  bitn  herself  in  the  elements  of 
that  science.     At  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  pub- 
lished his  Optica  Promota  (London,  l663),  in  which 
he  communicated  a  new  invention  of  his  own,  the 
construction  of  tl>e  reflecting  telescope,  which  has 
^  so  much  benefited  optics  and  astronomy.     Soon  after 
its  publication,  he  went  to  the  university  of  Padua, 
^        where  he  resided  some  years,  and  where  he  pub- 
hshcd,  in  l6(}7,  his  Vera  Circuit  et  Hyperholes  Quadra- 
L         tura.     In  this  work  he  gave  the  wor.ld  another  new 
I         inventiontof  his  own,  we  mean,  that  of  an  infinitely 
I        converging  series  for  the  areas  of  the  circle  and  hy- 
J        pcrbola.     To  a  republication  of  this  treatise  in  1 668, 
be  added  a  tract,  intituled,  GeomePria pars  universalif, 
inserviens  quant'Uaium  cur^arum  transmutationl  et  men- 
suriCy  containing  the  first  known  method   for  the 
transmutation   of  curves.     In    1668,   Mr.  Gregory 
published,  at  London,  his  Exercitationes  Geoinefride ; 
and  about  the  same  period  he  was  appointed  profes* 
8or  of  mathematics  in  the  university  of  St;  Andrew's. 
From  thence  he  was  called,  in  1674,  to  fill  the  ma- 
thematical   chair  at  Edinburgh  ;    and   in  October 
1675,  while  he  was  employed  in  shewing  the  satellites 
of  Jupiter  through  a  telescope  to  some  of  his  pupils, 
he  was  suddenly  struck  with  total  blindness,  and  died 
in  a  few  days  after,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-Seven. 

His  brother,   Mr.  David  Gregory  of  Kinnairdy, 
^bo  spent  the  greater  part  of  bis  life  as  a-merchant  in 
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Hollatldj  but  latterly  returned  to  Scotland,  had  the 
satisfaction  to  see  three  of  his  sons,  David,  Jan^cs, 
anci  Charles,  all  professors  of  mathematics  at  the 
same  time  in  three  of  the  universities  of  Britain. 
David,  the  eldest,  was  born  at  Aberdeen,  in  l66l, 
but  educated  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  elected  in 
l6S3  professor  of  mathematics,  and  published  in  the 
same  year  his  Exercitatio  Geometrica  de  Dimensions 
Figurarum^  &cc.  quarto.  He  was  the  first  who  intro- 
duced the  Newtonian  philosophy  at  Edinburgh.  In 
consequence  of  the  patronage  of  Newton  and  Mr. 
Flamstead^  the  astronomer  royal,  he  obtained  the 
Savilian  professorship  of  astronomy  at  Oxford,  vacant 
by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Barnard.  Dr.  Halley  was 
the  conipetitor  of  Gregory  for  that  chair;  but  this 
rivalship  .produced  no  animosity  between*  those  two 
eminent  scholars  :  the  Doctor  soon  after  becanac  his 
fcolleague,  by  obtaining  the  professorship  of  geome- 
try at  Oxford.  Previous  to  his  nomination,  Mr. 
Gregory  had  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Physic  con- 
ferred on  him  by  that  University.  Besides  several 
papers  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  he  printed 
at  Oxford  his  work,  intituled,  Cataptride^  et  Diep- 
triCiJCy  Sfheric/gj  Ehmenta.  It  contains  the  substance 
of  the  lectures  he  read  at  Edinburgh.  In  1702,  he 
published  at  Oxford  his  AJironomitey  PhyJiciC^  et  Geo^ 
meiric^y  Elemental  and  in  the  following  year  edited 
the  works  of  Euclid,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  folio.  He 
died  in  the  fortyrninth  year  of  bi^  age  (1710),  while 
engaged  in  publishing,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Hal- 
ley;  the  Cooips  of  ApoUoniuSt    Besides  some  other 
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posthumous  works  he  left  in  manuscript  his  Treatise 
iif  Practical  Geometry,  which  was  translated  and  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Maclaurin,  in  3  745,  and  has  under-*- 
gone  innumerable  editions.  His  eldest  son,  David, 
was  appointed  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History, 
at  Oxford,  and  died  in  1767. 

On  the  removal  of  Dr.  David  Gregory  to  Oxford, 
he  was  succeeded  in  his  professorship  at  Edinburgh 
by  his  brother  James,  who  was  also  an  eminent  ma- 
thematician, and  whose  chair,  on  his  resignation  in 
1725,.  was  given  to  the  celebrated  Maclaurin. 
.  Charles  Gregory,  the  third  son  of  Mr.  Gregory  of 
Kinnairdy,  and  brother  of  Dr.  David  and  James,  was 
created  professor  of  Mathematics  at  St.  Andrew's  in 
1707,  and  on  his  resignation  in  1739,  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  David  Gregory,  who  died  in  1763. 

Professor  James  Gregory,  whom  we  have  already 
mentioned  as  the  inventor  of  the  Gregorian  tele^ 
scope,  had  a  son,  Dr.  James  Gregory,  who  held  the 
professorship  of  medicine  in  King's  College,  Aber- 
deen. James,  the  eldest  son  of  the  last  mentioned 
gentleman,  likewise  obtained  the  degree  of  M.  D. 
and  succeeded  his  father  as  professor  of  medicine  in 
•the  same  university. 

The  second  son  was  the  amiable  and  much  la- 
mented Dr.  John  Gregory,  father  of  the  present  pro- 
fessor. Dr.  James  Gregory.  These  two  brothers  were 
indebted  for  their  early  instruction  to  the  care  and 
attention  of  their  cousin,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Rcid  of 
Glasgow;  and 'John,  in  particular,  to  the  immediate 
and  paternal  tuition  of  his  grand-father,  the  Rev, 
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Mr.  George  Chalmers,  Principal  of  King's  College, 
whose  only  daughter  was  the  second  wife  of  their 
father.  After  attending  the  niedical  lectures  at 
Edinburgh,  Mr.  John  Gregory,  went  to  Leyden  in 
1745,  where  he  studied  under  the  celebrated  profes- 
sors Gaubius,  Albinus,  and  Van  Royen.  While  he 
resided  there,  the  King's  College  of  Aberdeen  be- 
stowed on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine, 
and  soon  after,  on  his  return  from  Holland,  he  was 
elected  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  that  University. 
^  He  resigned  that  office  in  1749,  with  an  intent  to 
settle  as  a  physician  at  Aberdeen ;  previous,  how- 
ever, to  his  doing  so,  he  wfent  for  a  few  months  to 
the  continent.  Resolving  afterwards  to  try  his  for* 
tune  in  London,  he  settled  there  in  1754  ;  but  in 
the  year  following,  the  professorship  of  physic  in 
King's  College  becoming  vacant  by  the  death  of  his 
brother,  ht  was  invited  to  succeed  him,  and  accepted 
of  the  office. 

In  1764,  he  published  liis  Comparathe^  Plexv  oftht 
Stale  and  Faculties  of  Man  with  those  df  the  Animal 
World.  This  work  was  considerably  enlarged  by  the 
author  in  a  second  cdition.^  He  was  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Practice  of  Physic  in  the  University  oT 
Edinburgh,  on  the  resignation  of  Dr,  Rutherford,  in 
1766.  In  that  station  he  gave  lectures  for  the  three 
ensuing  years ;  and  afterwards,  by  agreement  v;ith 
Dr.  Cullcn,  Professor  of  the  Theory  of  Physic,  these 
two  distinguished  scholars  gave  alternate  courses  of 
the  theory  and  practice.  Dr.  Gregory's  introduc- 
tory discourses  were  published  in  1770,  under  the 
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title  of  Lectttres  on  the  Duties  and  Qiialificalmis  of  a 
Physiciany  of  which  an  enlarged  and  more  perfect 
edition  appeared  in  1772.  In  this  year  he  likewise 
published  his  Elements  of  the  Practice  of  Physic  for 
the  Use  of  Sttulents.  It  was  meant  as  a  text  book  to 
be  commented  on  in  the  course  of  his  lectures.  He 
died  suddenly  in  February,  1773  ;  he  bad  gone  to 
bed  in  apparent  health,  but  was  found  lifeless  in  the 
morning.  His  death  was  attributed  to  an  instanta- 
neous paroxyfm  of  the  gout,  which  disease  he  inhe- 
rited from  his  mother,  who  had  expired  with  equal 
suddenness,  while  sitting  at  table.  The  inestimable 
work,  j4  Fathers  Legacy  to  his  Daught^rs^  which  has 
been  translated  into  all  the  European  languages,  was 
published  by  bis  eldest  son  after  the  author's  death. 

After  this  biographical  recapitulation  of  an  ances- 
try distinguished  for  scientific  talents,  the  reader  will 
be  prepared  to  expect  that  their  successors  have  not 
ceased  to  perpetuate  the  literary  reputation  of  their 
family ;  and  his  expectations  will  not  be  disappointed.^ 
Dr.  John  Gregory  left  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  • 
His  second  son,  William,  of  Baliol  College,  Oxford, 
obtained  the  rectory  of  St.  Mary,  Breadman,  and 
was  appointed  one  of  the  six  preachefrs  in  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  Canterbury.  John,  the  youngest, 
died  in  1783. 

The  eldest  son,  James,  (the  subject  of  the  follow- 
ing biography)  was  born  at  Aberdeen,  in  the  month 
of  January,  1753,  and  received  the  rudiments  of  his 
education  at  the  grammar-school  of  that  place.  His 
assiduity  and  progr^s  in  his  early  studies  are  appa- 
rent 
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rent  from  the  classical  latinity  of  a  work  of  hiis,  which 
we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  mention.  He 
spent  the  winter  of  1764-5  at  King's  College,  Aber- 
deen, in  learning  the  Greek  language.  From  that 
seminary  he  was  removed  next  season  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  and  in  the  winter  of  1 766-7  was 
entered  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Here  he  studied 
under  the  immediate  care  of  his  cousin,  the  late  Rev. 
Dr.  David  Gregory,  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  in  whose 
house  he  resided.  On  the  death  of  this  relation, 
Mr.  Grcgbry  was  recalled  to  Edinburgh  by  his  fa- 
ther in  the  end  of  1767. 

Immediately  on  his  return  he  resumed  his  studies 
at  the  University  of  that  metropolis,  where  he  con- 
tinued until  the  winter  of  1773,  when  he  was  sent 
to  London  in  order  to  prosecute  his  medical  edu- 
cation.    In  June,  1774,  he  obtained  the  degree  of 
Dpctor  of  Medicine  from  the  College  of  Edinburgh, 
after  which  he  went  abroad,  where  he  spent  the  rest 
of  that  year,  and  the  whole  of  the  ensuing.     In  the 
course  of  this  tour  he  visited  Holland,  France,  and 
Italy ;  and,  during  the  latter  part  of  it,  through  the 
two  countries  last  mentioned  was  accompanied   by- 
Mr.   Macdonald,    now  Sir   Archibald    Macdonald, 
Chief  Baron  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  England, 
To  a  mind,  like  Dr.  Gregory's,  Stored  with  the  li-- 
terature  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  habituated  to  in- 
vestigation, a  journey  on  the  continent,  in  search  of 
medical  knowledge,  could  not  fail  to  prove  of  incal- 
culable utility.     It  is  by  observing  the  diversified 
modes  of  nations  in  the  sciences  apd  .arts,  that  the. 
•    ^  individual 
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HidividQal  attains  a  liberality  of  sentiment, 'and  en- 
abled to  select  what  is  useful  as  the  basis  of  future  im- 
provement. A  physician,  whose  felicity  of  circum- 
stances enables  him  to  undertake  a  continental  tour, 
b  less  inclined  to  adopt;  hypothesis,  than  the  roan 
who  is  accustomed  only  to  one  method  of  practice. 
Dr.  Gregory  is  a  ftriking  example  of  the  truth  of  this 
obfcrvation  :  Wedded  to  no  system,  attached  to  no 
sect,  he  courts  truth  under  the  guidance  of  common 
sense,  illumined  by  science,  and  is  inclined,  in  his 
medical  capacity,  to  place  greater  confidence  in  the 
genial  efforts  of  nature  (vis.  nried.  nat.)  than  is  ge- 
nerally admitted  by  practitioners. 

He  returned  to  Britain  in  December,  1775.  In 
the  February  ensuing  he  was  admitted  a  licentiate  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  of  Edinburgh,  and, 
in  the  month  of  June  of  that  year  was  appointed 
Professor  of  the  Theory  of  Physic  in  the  University 
of  that  city.  Academical  honours*  now  began  to 
flow  on  him.  In  February,  ]  777,  he  was  admitted  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  offi- 
ciated many  years  as  their  Secretary.  That  learned 
body  nominated  him  to  fill  the  Prcsident'si  chair  in 
December,  1798,  and  last  year  re-elected  him  to  the 
same  office.  The  new  but  promising  institutions  of 
the  Royal  Medical  and  Physical  Societies  of  Edin- 
burgh chofe  him  an  honorary  member.  He  had 
been  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  ever  since  its 
commencement*  and  for  several  years  officiated  as 
one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  physical  class.  Ante- 
rior to  this,  he  had  acted  in  the  same  capacity  in  tb^ 
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Fhilo^pliical  Society,  which  was  incbrpwirted  with 
the  Royal  Spciety. 

While  he  held  the  chair  of  the  Theory  of  Physic^ 
he  drew  up  a  syllabus  of  his  lectures  for  the  use  of 
the  students.  This  work  w^  published  in  Latin,  in 
1779-80,  under  the  name  of  Conspectus  Medicine 
Theoreticnc  ad  uswn  Academicum.  Since  that  time 
two  editions  of  it  have  appeared  in .  two  large  vo- 
lumes octavo.  An  idea  of  the  mental  powers  of  a 
writer  may  be  formed  from  an  inspection  of  his  table 
of  contents.  If  wc  find  in  it  a  lucidus  tmdoy  an  inti- 
mate connection  of  parts,  we  may  fairly  infer  that 
the  author  possesses  a  logical  head,  which  is  the  most 
important  requisite  in  scientific  disquisitions.  The 
work  of  Dr.  Gregory  is  in  the  highest  repute :  its 
style  is  classical,  its  doctrines  invaluable,  and  its  af- 
rangement  judicious. 

When  the  venerable  Cullen  retired,  Dr.  Gregory 
was  selected  to  fill  his  station  as  Professor  of  the 
Practice  of  Physic  It  is  not  possible  to  mention  the 
name  of  Cullen  without  experiencing  a  sentiment  of 
regret.  The  consummate  knowledge  of  that  illus- 
trious professor,  and  his  pre-eminent  merit,  raised 
his  University  to  the  first  station  among  medical  se- 
minaries, at  least  we  may  boast  of  its  being  nulli  se^ 
€unda.  His  memory  is  dear  to  men  of  Science  in 
every  country,  and  will  be  for  ever  revered  by  all 
Scotchmen  who  feel  for  the  honour  of  their  native 
land.  It  was  certainly  a  flattering  testimony  of  tho 
talents  of  Dr.  Gregory,  that  he  should  be  nomi- 
nated as  the  successor  of  a  person  who  enjoyed  such 
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colossal  fame.  A  man  of  a  timid  disposition  would 
have  shrunk  from  a  situation  where  he  was  in  mo- 
mentary danger  of  being  compared  with  his  great 
predecessor.  But  the  Doctor,  not  intimidated  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  task,  felt  a  manly  confidence 
in  his  own  abilities ;  and  although  he  has  not  at- 
tained the  lustre  that  irradiated  the  name  of  Cullen^ 
he  has  occupied  the  academic  chair  with  respectability 
and  increasing  reputation.  In  December,  1 799,  h^  was 
appointed  first  physician  to  His  Majesty  in  Scotland, 
an  office  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Black. 

A  philological  paper  by  Dr.  Gregory,  on  the 
theory  of  the  mooda  of  verbs,  has  been  published  in 
the  second  part  (p.  193—250,)  among  the  papers  of 
the  literary  class  (of  vol.  ii.)  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  In  this  essay,  the 
author  advances  his  observations  with  modesty  :  and 
although  he(  characterizes  them  as  imperfect  and  de- 
sultory, no  one  will  hesitate  to  stile  them  ingenious 
and  useful.  In  the  course  of  some  philological  and 
philosophical  speculations,  he  had  remarked  a  want 
of  sufficiently  precise  and  distinct  notions  of  the  ge- 
neral import  of  the  moods  of  verbs,  a  hasty  and  care* 
less  admission  of  certain  general  principles  not  duly 
ascertained,  and  a  vague  use  of  certain  general  and 
comprehensive  terms  not  sufficiently  explained  or 
understood.  In  div^^cussing  the  mode  lead  adapted 
to  avoid  these  errors,  and  supply  defects,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  adopt  a  plan  similar  to  that  so  long  suc- 
cessfully employed  in  physical  investigations;  namel)% 
by  be^rming  with  a  collection  of  observations  rela- 
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live  to  the  moods  of  verbs,  from  these  deducings 
certain  general  principles,  and  verifying  them  by  fur- 
ther observation,  and  even  experiment.  The  lesirned 
and  worthy  author  of  the  Treatise  on  the  Origin 
and  Progress  of  Language,  although  an  able  philolo- 
gist, was  occasionally  lead  aftray  by  his- eccentricity. 
In  his  second  volume  he  investigates,  but  not  satis- 
factorily, the  number,  the  nature,  and  the  import  of 
the  moods  of  verbs.  It  was  Dr.  Gregory's  object  to 
supply  what  was  wanting  in  his  Lordship's  treatise, 
and  extend  the  investigation  farther  than  he  had  done^ 

It  does  not  accord  with  the  nature  of  this  work  to 
enter  into  a  detail  of  the  Doctor's  remarks  :  we  will, 
however,  be  pardoned  for  mentioning  one  of  his  ob- 
servations, as  it  is  both  ingenious  and  novel.  It  is 
well  known,  that  some  of  the  moods  are  resolvable 
into  circumlocutionary  expressions  by  means  of  other 
auxiliary  verbs,  and  that,  in  fact,  all  are,  in  some 
measure,  convertible,  though,  strictly  speaking,  not 
resolvable,  iii  this  manner.  Thus  the  use  of  moods 
in  shortening  expressions  is  obvious,  while  it  renders 
language  peculiarly  impressive,  and  facilitates  mental 
comprehension.  This  remark  the  Doctor  happily 
illustrates  by  assimilating  the  use  of  the  moods  of 
verbs  to  that  of  diagrams  in  mathematics,  and  cha- 
racters in  algebra,  all  which  suggest  instantaneously^ 
as  it  were,  the  whole  congeries  of  thought 

In  179'^5  his  philosophical  and  literary  essays,  in 
two  volumes,  octavo,  were  published.  He  informs 
us  in  the  introduction,  that  this  work  is  only  part  of 
a  much  mpre  extensive  and  important  undertaking, 
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An  Essay  towards  an  Investigation  of  the  exact  Import 
and  Extent  of  the  common  Notion  of  the  Relation  of 
Cause  and  Effect  in  Physics,  and  of  the  real  Nature  of 
that  Relation.     These  two  volumes  contain  onl}^  one 
essay,  On  the  Difference  between  the  Relation  of  Mo* 
tive  and  Action,  and  that  of  Cause  and  Effect  in  Phy* 
sicSy  on  physical  and  mathematical  Principles.     Whea 
this  work  appeared,  it  incited  a  considerable  bustle  ill 
the  literary  world.     The  bold  assertions  of  the  au- 
thor, his  peculiar  mode  of  reasoning,  his  occasional 
display  of  an  inclination  to  dogmatize,  and  still  more, 
his  intrepid  defiance  to  the  numerous  abettors  of  the 
doctrine  of  philosophical  neceffity,  drew  from  his  op- 
ponents  answers   equally  resolute.     To  contradict, 
however,  is  not  to  confute ;  and  the  main  question, 
although  it  has  occasioned  many  a  lengthened  war- 
fare, still  remains  undecided.     Dr.  Gregory  will,  it 
is  hoped,  avail  himself  of  the  productions  of  his  a<I- 
versaries  in  correcting  where  correction  is  necessary, 
and  in  strengthening  his  arguments  against  their  at- 
tacks.    It  is  by  the  collision  of  sentiment  that  truth 
is  elicited  ;  and  we  with  pleasure  infer,  from  the  de- 
termined tone  of  our  author,  that  he  will  favour  the 
world    with    a  continuation    of  his    important  re- 
searches, and  not  be  discouraged  by  the  difficulties 
or  the  mental  tedium  ever  attending  metaphysical 
disquisition. 

It  would  seduce  us  ipto  a  protracted  discussion 
beyond  the  linrHts  we  can  assign  to  this  biography, 
were  we  to  enter  on  the  great  question  of  liberty  and 
necessity  in  human  actions,    a  question  which  has 
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Exercised  the  acutencss  and  talents  of  a  BerkTfey,  s 
Lfeibnitz,  a  Locke,  a  Hunit,  a  Priestley,  a  Reid,  and 
many  other  feminent  philosophers.  In  natural  phi- 
losophy it  is  a  rfecelVcd  axiom,  that  nd  effect  can 
exist  without  a  cause  ;  and  this  law  has  been  extend- 
ed by  sevtral  metaphysicians  to  the  relation  betwcett 
ttiotive  and  action.  That  therfe  exists  a  relation  be- 
tween these  last,  and  that  it  resembles  the  rektiot> 
between  cause  and  efFcct  in  physics,  will  scarcely  be 
afeniied.  Yet  mankind,  by  attaching  an  idea  less  for- 
cible to  the  teftn  nioiive  than  to  ^ause^  seem  to  ex- 
^  press  ^n  opinion  that  the  connection  between  physi- 
cal cause  and  effect  is  inseparable,  or,  in  the  language 
oF  metaphysicians,  that  there  is  a  constant  conjunc-^ 
tron,  while  that  subsisting  between  motive  and  ac- 
tion is  only  occasional  and  separable,  and,  in  a  great 
rtieasure,  dependent  on  the  individual 

The  practice  of  applying  mathematical  demonstra- 
tion to  metaphysics  is  certainly  not  new ;  but  the  pe- 
culiar manner  in  which  it  is  dond  by  Dr.  Gregory 
has  the  merit  of  originality.  Those  vrho  maintain 
the  doctrine  of  necessity  cannot  object  to  mathema- 
tical reasoning,  for  their  tenets  not  merely  assimilate 
the  operations  of  thought,  the  volitions  and  actions 
of  men  to  the  phenomena  of  the  material  wwld,  but 
connect  them  as  intimately  as  physical  cauvse  and  ef-- 
feet.  If  Dr.  Gregory  has  not  completely  refuted  hie 
Antagonists,  he  has  at  least  debilitated  their  arg;u- 
ments,  and  introduced  a  more  conclusive  mode  of  ra- 
tiocination. The  inference  he  finally  draws  fi*om  the 
arguments  he  advances  is,  that  the  influence  of  mCN 
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tives  is  not  irresistible,  and  that  there  is,  in  living  per- 
sons, a  certain  independent  and  felf-goyerning  powcc 
At  the  close  of  the  Introduction,  which  occupies 
the  greater  part  of  the  first  volume,  the  author  nar- 
rates a  correspondence  with  Mr.  Cocker  and  Dr. 
Priestley.  Before  publishing  his  essay,  Dn  Gregory 
submitted  it,  in  the  course  of  the  eight  preceding 
years,  to  the  consideration  of  more  than  thirty  dif- 
ferent gentlemen,  many  of  tbeffi  enjoying  fJistipr 
guished  cmineuice  as  men  of  science,  whose  aentir 
rneots  he  wished  to  learn.  We  pught  to  mention, 
that  bis  novel  mode  of  investigating  the  object  is, 
by  indirect  demonstration,  or  reasoning,  by  necessary 
consequences  and  mathematical  induction,  adfahttm 
and  ad  absurdum.  To  Drs,  Price  and  Priestley  he 
took  the  liberty  of  transniitting  prinjbed  copies  for 
their  perusal  and  remarks ;  at  the  same  time  declar- 
ing his  intention  to  suppress  the  work,  if  they  should 
advance  valid  objections  to  the  deductions  be  bad 
made:  this  was  in  .Midsummer,  1 789.  About  four 
months  afterwards  he  received  a  letter  trom  Dr. 
Price,  containing  several  observations  on  it,  and  ex- 
pressing his  approbation  of,  and  acquiescence  in,  the 
justness  of  its-demonstration.  Dr.  Priestley  regret- 
ted  that  tbe  essay  had  not  come  into  his  hafld^  durr 
ing  his  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  and 
pleaded  the  naultiplicity  of  his  literary  occupations, 
and  his  doubts  of  baviog  leisure  in  the  course  of  that 
year,  or  previous  to  the  time  of  the  intended  publi- 
cation'of  the  essay,  to  give  sufficient  attention  to  a 
subject  .on  witich  he^had  long  ceased  to  read  or  to 
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think ;  but  added,  that  if  his  leisure  permitted,  he 
would  communicate  any  remarks  that  might  occur  to 
him  on  perusing  it,  and  that  might  appear  to  be  of 
importance. 

As  no  further  notice  of  the  matter  was  taken  by 
Dr.  Priestley,  this  neglect  seems  to  have  produced 
an  irritation  of  mind  in  Dr.  Gregory,  who,  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  former  (24th  June,   1791)  expressed  his 
dissatisfaction  in  language  perhaps  too  warm,  and 
challenged  that  celebrated  necessarian  either  to  re- 
fute or  admit  his  inferences,  to  try  them  experimen- 
tally, and  to  abide  by  the  result.     "  It  is  fair  and  it  is 
*^  necessary  on  my  part,**  observes  our  author,   *^  to 
*^  warn  you,  that  by  the  publication  of  my  essay  you 
*^  will  find  yourself  loudly  called  on  to  vindicate  your 
'^  character,  not  merely  in  point  of  understanding  as 
*^  a  philosopher,  but  in  point  of  probity  and  veracity 
'  as  a  man.     My  essay,  as  you  will  perceive  by  the 
"  tenor  of  it,  is  given,  not  merely  as  a  demonstration 
"  that  the  doctrine  of  necessity  is  erroneous  aud  ab* 
*'  surd,  but  as  a  proof  (as  complete  and  decisive  as 
^^  ever  was  or  ever  can  be  given  of  mala  fides  in  any 
*^  case),  thatfew,  if  any,  of  those  who  asserted  it,  had 
"  really  believed  it,  and  consequently  that  most  or 
**  all  of  the  asscrtors  of  it  had  been  guilty  of  a  most 
"  shameful  imposition  on  mankind." 

Dr.  Priestley *s  answer  (30th  June,  1790  ^^^  cau- 
tiously temperate,  and  concluded  in  these  words. 
"  As  to  your  calling  upon  me  to  vindicate  my  pro- 
**  bity  and  veracity,  and  to  defend  myself  from  the 
*^  charge  of  mahfides^  and  of  being  guilty  of  a  most 

^*  shameful 
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*'  shameful  impositioiy  oo  mankind,  to  which  you  say 
^  I  cannot  be  indifferent,  I  So  assure  you,  that  I 
"  have  been  so  much  used  to  charges  of  this  nature, 
"  that  I  am  perfectly  so.  I  am  myself  satisfied  with 
"  what  I  have  written  on  this  subject,  and  I  have 
"  long  been  in  the  habit  of  making  myself  easy  as  to 
"  every  thing  else.  P.  S.  Mr.  Cooper  has  your 
'^  book,  and  as  we  arc  at  a  great  distance  from  each 
^'  other,  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  looking  into 
"  it." 

Here  the  correspondence  terminated.  We  can- 
not forbear  mentioning  a  ridiculous  inconsistency  in 
Priestley.  When  he  was  thus  invited  to  read  a  wprk 
on  a  subject  he  had  publicly  discussed,  and  give  his 
opinion,  however  concise,  he  declined  opening  it, 
and  pleaded  an  irapprtant  pursuit  in  hand.  Yet  he 
felt  no  hesitation  in  insisting  on  Gibbon  to  peruse 
his  Church  History,  and  whole  polemical  tracts,  and 
challenging  the  historian  to  a  religious  controversy. 
Gibbon  very  wisely  rejected  the  defiance,  not  how-v 
ever  without  reminding  the  clerical  champion  of  the 
dogmatical  spirit  of  priests  and  their  insensibility  to 
argument.  All  the  Doctor's  letters  and  reiterated 
importunities  were  unavailing:  Gibbon  would  not 
be  teased  into  compliance ;  on  which  account  the 
former  revenged  himself,  or  rather  gratified  his  va- 
nity, by  publishing  the  correspondence. 

After  detailing  the  literary  life  of  a //W//^  indivi- 
dual, we  have  fulfilled  our  primary  object  in  the  bio- 
graphy of  a  scholar,  and  delicacy  requires  that  we 
should  not  intrude  on  his  private  life.      We  will 
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therefore  content  ourselves  with  mentioning  that  Dr. 
Gregory  is  a  man  of  a  convivial  disposition  and  great 
companionable  qualities;  his  stature  is  tall,  and  his 
person  athletic.  We  have  heard  him  extolled  for  his 
benevolence  and  ardent  patronage  of  merit.  In  his 
medical  character,  he  is  the  avowed  enemy  of  all  hy- 
pothetical systems,  and  never  loses  an  opportunity 
of  expressing  a  thorough  contempt  for  all  the  frivo- 
lous disputes  of  physicians,  and  their  too  frequent 
affectation  of  mystery  in  scientific  matters 
.  During  that  blaze  of  loyalty  which,  in  1794,  il- 
lumed the  ancient  kingdom  of  Scotland,  the  citizens 
of  Exlinburgh,  roused  from  a  kind  of  phlegmatic  le- 
thargy, and  proud  of  valiant  ancestry,  eagerly  en* 
rolled  themselves  into  military  corps  for  the  preser- 
vation of  our  invaluable  Constitution.  The  first  re- 
giment of  Royal  Edinburgh  Volunteers,  which  is 
composed  of  the  better  sort  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
on  that  account  regarded  as  the  acme  of  loyalty,  was 
embodied  in  July,  that  year.  Dr.  Gregory  was  one 
of  the  first  on  the  list,  and  carried  a  musket  as  a  pri- 
vate grenadier.  This  institution,  although  it  has  en- 
grossed a  considerable  portion  of  the  time  of  these 
civic  soldiery,  has  materially  contributed  to  their 
health,  with  the  exception  of  accidents  arising  fmra 
an  intemperate  indulgence  in  occasional  festivity. 
Their  valour  is  undoubted,  at  least  it  has,  on  no  try-r 
ing  occasion,  been  defective;  and,  although  they 
cannot  boast  of  having  earned  brilliant  laurels  in  the 
field,  and  may  lament  the  acquisition  of  a  confirmed 
rheumatism  or  an  ague,  they  have  completely  routed 
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the  gout  and  all  arthritic  affections.     It  has  also 
given  them  a  more  manly  aspect  and  gait : 

Os  homini  sublime  dcdit :  coclumquc  tueri 
Jussit,  et  erectos  ad  sidera  tollere  vultus. 

When  in  February,  1797?  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  form  several  additional  battalions.  Dr.  Gregory  re- 
ceived a  captaincy  in  the  second  battalion  of  the  se- 
cond regiiiient  of  Royal  Edinburgh  Volunteers,  in 
which  capacity  he  still  serves. 

In  178I  Dr.  Gregory  married  Miss  Ross,  daughter 
of  James  Ross,  Esq.  of  Stranraer.  By  this  lady,  whb 
died  in  1784,  he  had  no  children.  Twelve  years 
afterwards,  (in  17 96)  he  marriei  Miss  M*Lcod, 
daughter  of  Donald  M'Leod,  of  Geanies :  by  her 
he  has  a  family.  I'hus  in  the  tranquil  bosom  of  do- 
mestic felicity,  and  the  enjoyment  of  lettered  ease, 
he  maintains  an  elegant  establishment  in  life,  respect- 
ed by  those  in  a  more  elevated  station,  beloved  by 
his  friends,  and  universally  esteemed  for  his  virtues* 


DUKE  OF  BRIDGWA.TER. 

FRANCIS  EGERTON,  Duke  of  Bridgwater,  was 
the  fifth  son  of  Scroop,  first  Duke  of  that  name,  by 
Lady  Rachel  Russcl ;  was  born  in  1736,  and,  by  the 
death  of  his  brothers,  succeeded  to  the  title  and  estate 
in  1748.  His  Grace  has  rendered  himself  conspi- 
cuous by  being  the  patron,  and,  it  may  be  said,  the 
father  of  a  most  important  public  undertaking,  which 

must 
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must  in  the  end  be  attended  with  the  greatest  na- 
tional benefit.  He  was  the  first  man  who  counte* 
nanced  the  plan,  and  supported  the  expence  of  cut- 
ting a  navigable  canal  in  this  kingdom. 

This  great  plan  he  had  digested  in  his  mind  before 
he  was  of  age,  and  as  soon  as  he  came  in  possession 
of  his  fortune,  proceeded  to  put  it  in  execution. 

Among  other  estates,  of,  which  the  Duke 
came  into  possession,  he  had  one  at  Worsley  in  the 
county  of  Lancaster,  ^rieh  in  coal-mines;  but 
which,  on  account  of  the  expence  of  land  carriage, 
although  the  rich  and  flourishing  town  of  Manches- 
ter was  so  near,  was  of  little  value.  Desirous  of 
working  these  mines  to  advantage,  he  formed  the 
plan  of  a  navigable  canal  from  his  own  estate  at 
Worsley  to  Manchester. 

For  this  purpose  he  consulted  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Brindley^  who  had  already  given- some  specimens  of 
his  wonderful  abilities,  on  the  probability  of  execut- 
ing such  a  work.  That  artist,  having  surveyed  the 
ground,  at  once  pronounced  it  to  be  practicable. 

Accordingly,  in  the  session  of  Parliament  1758-9, 
the  Duke  applied  for  a  bill  to  make  a  navigable  ca- 
nal from  Salford,  near  Manchester,  to  Worsley  on 
bis  own  estate.  His  Gfrace  met  with  great  opposi- 
tion in  its  passage  through  the  two  Houses,  and 
it  would  now  appear  inconceivable  that  such  strong 
prejudices  should  have  been  entertained  against  a 
plan  of  public  utility,  so  apparently  advantageous. 
The  Duke,  however,  succeeded,  and  immediately 

set 
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set  about  his  work,  which  appeared  to  promise  so 
well,  that  the  next  year  he  applied  for  another  act  to 
enable  him  to  extend  the  line,  and  to  pass  from 
Worsley  over  the  river  Irwell,  near  Barton-bridge,  to 
the  town  of  Manchester. 

The  Duke  of  Bridgwater  has  not  only  the  merit  of 
having  had  spirit  to*  commence  works  of  such  im- 
mense magnitude,  but  also  for  having  called  into 
action  the  wonderful  abilities  of  the  late  Mr..  James 
Brindlcy,  who,  with  Kttle- aid  from  education,  and 
less  knowledge  of  the  mathematics,,  planned  and 
executed  works  which  would  have  done  honour  to 
the  first  and  best  informed  artists. 

This  canal  begins  on  Worsley  mill,  about  seven 
computed  miles  from  Manchester,  where  the  Duke 
cut  a  bason  capable  of  holding  all  his  bdats  and  a 
great  body  of  water  which  serves  as  a  reservoir  or 
head  for  his  navigation.  The  canal  enters  a  hill  by 
a  subterraneous  passage  big  enough  for  the  admission 
of  flat  bottom  boats,  which  are  towed  along  by  hand 
rails,  near  a  mile  under  ground,  to  his  coal  works ; 
then  the  passage  divides  into  two,  both  of  which  may 
be  continued  at  pleasure.  This  passage  is  in  some 
places  cut  through  the  solid  rock,  and  in  others 
arched  with  brick.  Air  funnels  are  cut  in  several 
places  to  the  top  of  the  hiJK  The  arch  at  the  en- 
trance is  about  six  feet  wide,  and  widens  in  some 
places  for  the  boats  to  pass  each  other :  the  boats  are 
loaded  from  waggons  which  rpn  on  railed  ways.  Five 
or  six  of  these  boats  which  carry  seven  tons  each  are 
drawn  along  by  one  horse  to  Manchester. 

The 
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The  canal  in  other  places  is  carried  over  public 
roads  by  means  of  arches,  and  where  it  is  t£>o  high 
the  road  is  lowered  with  a  gentle  descent,  and  rises 
again  on  the  other  side.  But  one  of  the  most  stu- 
pendous works  on  this  canal  is  the  noble  aqueduct 
ever  the  river  Irwell,  where  the  canal  runs  forty  feet 
iibove  the  river,  and  where  the  Duke's  barges  are 
seen  passing  on  the  canal  and  the  vessels  in  the  river 
in  full  sail  under  them.  At  Barton -bridge,  three 
miles  from  Worsley,  this  aqueduct  begins,  and  is 
carried  lor  upwards  of  two  hundred  yards  over  a  val- 
ley ;  and  at  the  Irwell  it  is  about  forty  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  river.  When  the  works  approached 
this  spot,  they  were  viewed  by  several  artists,  who 
pronounced  the  completion  impracticable,  dnd  one 
purveyor  went  so  far  as  to  call  it  budding  a  caslle  in 
the  air.  The  Duke  was  repeatedly  advised  to  drop 
the  business,  but  confiding  in  the  assurances  of  Mr. 
Brindley,  he  persevered,  and  the  aqaeduct  over  the 
tiver  Irweli  will  remain  as  a  monument  of  th^  public 
spirit  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgwater,  and  the  abilities  of 
the  artist,  for  ages. 

In  this  canal  $re  many  stops  and  flood-gates  so 
contrived,  that  should  any  of  the  banks  give  way,  the 
iiood-gates  rise  by  the  motion,  and  prevent  any  great 
quantity  of  water  from  overflowing  the  country.  Thp 
aqueduct  is  constructed  at  considerable  labour  and 
expence.  Indeed,  the  Duke  had  resolved  tbat  in  the 
execution  of  this  work  no  expence  should  be  spared, 
*a«d  that  every  thing  should  be  complete.  That  to 
avoid  locks  tlic  canal  sliotild  be  constructed  on  a  le- 
vel. 
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vel,  to  accomplish  which  many  difficoltics  occurred, 
that  to  any  genius  less  fertile  than  Brindlcy*s,  would 
have  been  insurmountable. 

The  aqueduct  which  is  carried  over  meadows  on 
each  side  the  Mersey,  and  cro^  Sale  Moor,  at  incre- 
dible cxpence;  required  of  Brindlcy  all  the  exertions 
of  his  art,  and  deserves  to  be  noticed.  He  first 
caused  trenches  to  be  made,  and  then  placed  deal 
balks  in  an  upright  position,  backing  and  supporting^ 
tbcjni  with  other  balks  laid  lengthways  and  in  rows, 
driving  in  some  thousands  of  oak  piles  of  different 
lengths  between  them,  on  the  front  side  of  vvhidi  be 
threw  the  clay  and  earth,  and  rammed  them  toge- 
ther to  form  the  canal.  Having  thus  finished  forty 
yards  Ke  removed  the  balks  and  proceeded  as 
before. 

At  Stratfor(J  the  caisson  was  forty  yards  long  and 
thirty  two  broad;  Open  bottomed  boats  were  em- 
ployed in  this  caisson  to  carry  and  discharge  loads  of 
earthj  ^nd  thereby  raise  the  ground  where  the  level 
rcquirctl  it.  At  Cambroke  is  a  circular  wear  to  keep 
the  water  of  the  canal  to  its  proper  height ;  the  sur- 
plus flows  over  the  nave  of  a  circle  in  the  middle  of 
the  wear,  and,  by  a  subterraneous  tunnel,  is  conveyed 
to  the  usual  channels.  In  order  to  feed  that  end  ot 
the  navigation  which  is  near  Manchester,  Brindlcy 
raised  the  river  Mediock  by  a  large  and  beautiful 
wear  built  of  stone,  bedded  in  terrass,  and  clamped 
with  iron.  The  water  when  at  proper  height  to  sup- 
ply the  navigation,  flows  over  the  nave. 

In  short  this  canal  is  carried  over  rivers  add  vallies, 
.  ,  and 
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and  no  obstacle  seeros  capable  of  arresting  Brindley 
in  the  execution  of  his  plan.  The  ingenuity  and 
contrivance  displayed  throughout  the  \chole  was 
wonderful.  The  smiths*  forges,  carpenters*  and 
masons*  workshops,  were  all  on  covered  barges, 
which  floated  on  the  canal  and  followed  the  work 
fix)m  place  to  place. 

Having  completed  this  work  in  the  year  ]76o,  the 
whole  was  opened  in  presence  of  the  young  Duke, 
many  of  his  friends,  and  a  vast  concourse  of  people 
from  every  part  of  the  country,  with  great  ceremony 
and  rejoicing ;  and  the  Duke  had  the  satisfaction  to 
see  the  extraordinary  man  he  had  patronised,  succeed 
even  beyond  his  hopes. 

But  the  Duke*s  designs  were  not  confined  to  this 
canal.  On  a  further  survey  and  taking  levels,  he 
found  it  practicable  to  extend  his  canal  from  Long- 
ford-bride to  the  river  Mersey ;  and  in  the  second 
year  of  the  present  King,  the  Duke  procured  another 
Act  of  Parliament  to  extend  his  line  from  bis  first 
canal  to  the  Mersey.  Here,  also,  he  met  with  a 
strong  and  ill-judged  opposition,  but  at  length  suc- 
ceeded, and  the  success  of  this  undertaking  is  ano- 
ther proof  of  the  Duke's  judgment.  The  whole 
length  from  Worsley  to  Manchester,  is  twenty-nine 
miles ;  there  is  not  any  fall  on  the  whole  line,  ex- 
cept at  Runcorn,  into  the  river  Mersey,  where  there 
are  locks  which  convey  the  boats  down  ninety-four 
feet  into  the  river  in  a  very  short  space  of  time.  The- 
whole  was  completed  in  about  five  years  after. 

But  what  is  seen  abcMre  ground  is  only  a  part  of 

the 
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the  Duke's  stupendous  undertaking.  His  mines  run 
under  a  large  mountain,  and  a  subterraneous  passage 
is  cut  in  the  hill  to  an  amazing  extent,  which,  being 
level  with  the  canal,  is  used  to  convey  the  boats  out. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  travellers  to  visit  the  sides 
of  the  canal  to  satisfy  their  curiosity  by  entering  these  . 
subterraneous  passages.  A  short  account  of  one  of 
these  visits  may  with  propriety  be  introduced  here, 
as  not  only  descriptive  of  this  great  woi-k,  but  which 
may  serve  to  convey  an  idea  of  other  mines. 

'•  You  en4er  with  lighted  candles  the  subtcrranc- 
"  ous  passage  in  a  boat :  in  this  manner  you  proceed 
"  up  the  canal  to  the  lake  at  the  head  of  the  mine, 
"  distant  three  quarters  of  a  mile.  The  two  folding 
"  doors  at  the  mouth  are  immediately  shut  on  your 
*^  entrance,  to  keep  out  too  much  air,  if  the  wind 
"  blows  ;  and.  you  then  proceed  by  the  light  of  your 
**  candles,  which  cast  a  livid  gloom,  serving  only  to 
*^  make  darkness  visible.  But  this  dismal  gloom  is 
"  rendered  ftill  more  awful  by  the  solemn  echo  of 
*^  this  subterraneous  lake,  which  returns  various  and 
"  discordant  sounds.  At  one  moment  you  qre 
"  ftruck  by  the  grating  noise  of  engines,  which  by  a 
•*  curious  contrivance  let  down  the  coals  into  the 
**  boats.  At  another  you  hear  the  shock  of  an  ex- 
"  plosion,  occasioned  by  blowing  up  the  hard  rock, 
"  which  will  not  yield  to  any  other  force  than  that 
"  of  gunpowder ;  immediately  after  which,  perhaps, 
"  your  ears  are  saluted  by  the  songs  of  merriment 
^  from  either  sex,  who  thus  beguile  their  labours  in 
*^  the  mine.     When  you   reach  the  head   of  the 
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"  mine,  a  new  scene  opens  to  your  view^  You 
**  behold  men  and  women,  almost  in  their  primi- 
*^  tive  state  of  nature,  toiling  in  different  capacities 
"  by  the  glimmering  of  a  dim  taper,  son^e  digging 
"  the  jetty  pre  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  some 
"  loading  it  into  little  \vaggons  for  that  purpose,  others 
"  drawing  the  waggons  to  the  boats." 

To  enter  further  into  a  detail  of  the  Duke's  works 
IS  unnecessary  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  they  have  fully 
answered  his  purpose.  An  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  immense  profit  arising  from  this  undei:taking  by 
a  recent  event.  When  the  loan/commonly  called 
the  Loyalty  Loan,  was  negociating,  his  Grace  was 
able  to  subscribe  for,  and  actually  paid  down  imme- 
diately, the  sum  of  100,000L  Besides  the  Duke's 
concern  in  this  canal,  he  has  been  a  liberal  promoter 
and  subscriber  to  that  great  work  the  grand  trunk 
navigation,  which  extends  from  his  own  navigation 
at  Preston-brook  to  the  river  Trent,  near  Derby. 
He  IS  also  so  much  convinced  of  the  general  utility  of 
these  kinds  of  undertakings,  that  he  is  ever  ready  to 
assist  with  his  parliamentary  influence  the  furthering 
of  any  well-digested  plan. 

In  politics,  the  Duke  of  Bridgwater  has  not  taken 
any  very  active  part.  Yet  we  sometimes  find  him  at 
his  place  in  the  House  of  Peers,  In  1762  his  name 
is  in  the  division,  on  a  motion  to  withdraw  the  British 
troops  from  Germany,  and  on  the  loss  of  the  motion 
joining  in  a  protest.  When  the  repeal  of  the  Ame- 
rican Stamp  Act  was  in  agitation,  his  Grace  was  ^ 
strong  opposer  of  that  measure ;  and  in  1784,  when 

a  certain 
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a  certain  powerful  interest  was  made  use  of  to  pre- 
vent Mr.  Fox's  India  Bill  from  passing  into  a  law, 
the  Duke  was  active  herein.  In  general  his  politics 
have  been  guided  by  that  of  his  noble  brother-in-laW 
the  Marquis  of  Stafford. 


DR.  WILLIAM  MAVOR.* 

THE  public  is  naturally  inquisitive  respecting 
those  who  have  atnused  or  instructed  it ;  and  though 
the  man  may  be  Solitary  and  neglected,  the  author 
of  merit  is  read,  admired,  and  esteemed.  Few  have 
Written  more,  br,  generally,  with  more  ability,  than 
the  subject  of  these  slight  memoirs ;  ^nd  if  his 
multifarious  productions  do  not  all  bear  the  S^amp 
of  superior  excfttience  and  the  highest  degrees  of  ' 
genius,  they  uniformly  bespeak  a  feeling  heart,  and 
an  ardent  desire  to  promote  the  cause  of  religion^ 
morals,  social  order,  and  science. 

William  Mavor  was  bom  on  the  first  day  of  August, 
1758,  in  the  parish  of  New  Deer,  Aberdeen.  His 
family,  by  the  father  side^  had  beeil  seated  for  sonrie 
generations  at  TurrefF,  and  by  interinarriages  are 
connected  with  the  Gordons,  the  Fordyces,  and  the 
Wemysses.  They  were  generally  nonjurors  or  Jaco- 
bites, distinctions  happily  now  no  more,  and  had  all 

*  Pronounced  in  the  North  like  the  Welsh  Mawr,  and  Qrigi- 
■allj  spelt  the  same. 
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the  prejudices  and  partialities  of  the  party  ta  which 
they  adhered ;  but  such  was  the  respect  paid  to 
their  virtuous  conduct  in  private  life,  that  though 
William  Mavor  of  Turreffv  the  great  uncle  of  the 
gentleman  now  under  consideration^  was  the  unfor- 
tunate cause  of  the  surprize  of  the  King's  troops  at 
Invemry,  in  the  rebellion  of  ] 745,  by  his  intercept- 
ing dispatches,  and  forwarding  them  to  Lord  Lewis 
Gordon  at  Aberdeen,  the  most  respectable  gentle- 
men in  the  vicinity,  who  were  warmly  attached  to 
the  family  on  the  throne,  came  forward  to  screen 
him  from  punishment ;  and  after  lying  some  time  in 
the  Tower  of  London,  together  with  his  eldest  son, 
they  were  both  set  at  liberty.  The  latter  remained 
in  Lortdon,  where  he  married  and  settled,  and  one 
of  his  daughters  was  keeper  of  the  wardrobe  to  the 
late  Princess  Amelia. 

By  the  mother  side.  Dr.  Mavor  is  allied  to  the 
Lewis  and  Robertson's  families,  originally  of  much 
respectability  in  Buchan  ;  but  by  a  fatality  which  is 
common  in  this  transitory  world,  his  relations  on 
both  sides  had  been  dwindling  in  fortune,  though 
not  in  character.  The  parents  of  our  author,  emi- 
nent only  for  virtuous  conduct  and  sensibility,  of 
which  latter  quality  they  entailed  too  large  a  por- 
tion on  their  son,  finding  his  propensity  to  learrfing, 
gave  him  a  good  education,  partly  at  the  school  of 
New  Deer,  where  he  had  among  other  associates 
who  have  distinguished  themfelves  in  life,  William 
Taylor,  Esq.  at  present  M.  P.  for  Leominster,  and 
partly  at  TurrefF,  a  town  of  which  he  has  always 

spoken 
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spoken  with  a  fond  enthusiasm.  At  this  last  mcn-^ 
tioncd  placC)  his  opening  faculties  were  enlarged, 
and  his  native  talents  called  into  action^  by  an  ac- 
quaintance with  some  young  men  of  much  worth  and 
erudition,  particularly ,  Francis  Duncan,  lately  an 
eminent  physician  in  the  East  In.dies ,  and  Francis 
Grardcn  of  Delgaty,  nephew  to  the  late  philanthropic 
Lord  Gardcnstone, 

At  a  very  early  period  of  life,  as  it  appeai^  from 
his  poems,  printed  in  1793,  Dr.  Mavor  shewed  a 
partiality  for  the  muses,  and  science  and  learning  in 
general  often  occupied  those  hours  which  the  less  as^ 
sidious  devote  either  to  play  or  to  sleep.  After  ob- 
taining a  competent  classical  education,  though  we 
arc  uncertain  what  time  he  spent  at  the  University,  ft 
desire  of  pushing  his  fortune,  or  at  least  of  provid*- 
ing  for  himself,  induced  him  to  bid  adieu  to  his  na*- 
tive  country,  which  he  has  been  heard  to  say  he  left 
on  the  day  that  the  battle  of  Bunker*s  Hill  was 
fought.  In  his^athetic  poem,  entitled  the  Complaint 
of  a  Hearty  printed  in  the  Ladies  Museum,  Number 
'  XIX.  we  find  the  following  stanzas,  which  we  be- 
lieve to  be  as  just  as  they  are  poetic :  ^ 

The  duteous  son— No  sad  parental  tear 

Drawn  from  the  orbits  of  affection,  fell ; 
The  only  pang  my  parents  had  to  hear. 

Was  when  we  parted,  at  the  word— farewell ! 

When  young  in  life,  and  forc'd  to  guess  my  road, 
Without  one  friend  to  save  my  bark  from  harm, 

The  world  receiv'd  me  in  its  vast  abode. 
And  honest  toil  pro<Jur'd  its  plaudits  warm« 

Ma  Aftcf 
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After  a  short  stay  in  London,  Dr.  Mavcir  engaged 
hm^K"  as  classical  assistant  to  a  respectable  board- 
ing school  at  Burford  in  Oxfordshire,  bdng  then 
"bafdy  seventeen  years  of  age ;  but  in  point  of  height 
*nd  nuiiily  appearance  much  beyond  his  years.     la 
this  laborious  and  sedentary   profession,  which  in 
«ome  measure  laid  the  foundation  of  those  nervous- 
complaints  which  have  so  much  harassed  and  af- 
iiicted  hkn  in  subsequent  periods  of  his  life,  he  re- 
^nained  for  nearly  seven  years,  prosecuting  hfs  stu- 
idies  with  unwearied  application,  and  occasionally  vi- 
•siting  the  University  of  Oxford,  where  he  contracted 
-some  valuable  friendships.     Among  the  rest,  it  was 
l>is  good  fortune  to  be  noticed  by  the  late  John 
Smithy  M.  D.  Savilian  professor  of  geometry,  who  in- 
troduced him  to  the  amiable  and  learned  Dr.  Ba- 
thurst,  Canon    of  Christchurch  ;    a  man  of  whose 
friendship  any  person  has  reason  to  be  proud,  be- 
cause it  can  only  be  gaiiied  by  virtue  and  talents. 

Having  resolved  to  enter  into  holy  orders,  after 
passing  through  the  previous  examinations  with  ap- 
plause, be  was  publicly  ordained,  as  soon  as  he  was 
of  canonical  age,  in  autumn  1761,  in  the  cathedral 
of  Christ  Church,  by  the  right  reverend  Dr.  Butler, 
now  Lord  Bishop  of  Hereford.  Among  those  who 
took  orders  at  the  same  time  was  the  present  Sir 
Herbert  Croft,  Baronc^.  Soon  after  this,  he  opened 
an  academy  at  Woodstock,  in  which  he  met  with  to- 
lerable success;  but  it  is  often  found  that  a  liberal  and 
ingenuous  mind  can  ill  stoop  to  avail  itself  of  advsfn- 
tages  which  are  sometimes  made  in  such  a  situation 
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by  more  mercenary  dispositions ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing his  diligence  and  frugal  manners,  his  fortune 
was  little  bettered  by  his  schooK  It  enabled  hin)  to 
maintain  an  honest  independent  character,  and  that 
was  all*  In  1782  he  married,  and  has  had  six  chil- 
dren, five  sons  and  a  daughter.  His  daughter  and 
X)ne  of  his  sons  died  in  infancy,  yet  he  has  patheti- 
cally lamented  their  loss;  and  his  eldest  son,  a  most 
promising  youth,  on  the  foundation  of  the  Charter- 
House  School,  was  carried  off  by  a  consumption  last 
autumn.  The  shock  this  gave  was  too  much  for  his 
tender  heart,  and  for  many  months  be  has  been  in- 
capable of  attending  to  study,  or  of  enjoying  any 
amusement.  Disappointed  hopes,  domestic  distress, 
sedentary  pursuits,  and  excessive  sensibility,  have  too 
visibly  sapped  the  foundati(>ns  of  life  ;  and  though  it 
would  be  pi«umption  to  anticipate  the  decrees  of 
the  Almighty,  it  can  scarcely  be  expected  that  he 
will*  evcr.be  the  man  he  has  been,  unless  his  circum- 
stances should  require  less  application  on  his  own 
part,  or  his  situation  was  rendered  more  congenial  to 
a  cultivated  and  feeling  mind. 

But  to  return.  His  first  curacy  was  Sarsden  and 
Churchill.  Afterwards  he  served  Great  Harrington, 
where  the  late  Countess  of  Talbot  had  a  seat,  and 
Teynton.  These  cures  being  too  distant  from  his 
residence,  though  be  punctually  attended  them  oii 

*  This  assertion  is  in  itself  a  symytom  of  nervous  affection. 
Pr.  Mavor  will  probably  recover  the  full  vigour  both  of  his 
mind  and  happiness^  and  is  every  day  regaining  the  ant  or  both. 

M  3  Sundays, 
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Sundays,  he. engaged  to  serve  Wcstcotte  Barton,  in 
which  he  has  continued  for  upwards  of  fourteen 
years,  at  one  time  holding  Stones  Field  with  it,  at 
another  Kiddington,  and  for  the  last  seven  years 
Shipton  on  Cherwell.  The  late  Thomas  Warton, 
3.  D.  and  Poet  Laureate,  was  rector  of  Kiddington 
during  the  three  or  four  years  in  which  he  served 
that  church  ;  and  his  connection  with  that  amiable 
and  distinguished  scholar  he  has  always  mentioned 
as  the  most  pleasant  and  satisfactory  of  his  life.  Mr. 
Wharton  paid  him  the  respect  due  to  a  man  of 
learning ;  and  on  some  occasions  had  the  goodness 
to  give  him  his  advice  and  opinion  respecting  his  lite- 
rary undertakings. 

Dr.  Mavor's  situation  at  Woodstock  naturally  threw 
him  under  the  notice  of  the^Marlborough  family- 
He  had  the  honour,  after  some  time,  tc^e  employed 
by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  to  assist  in  the  education 
of  Ladies  Anne  and  Amelia,  Lord  Henry  and 
Francis  Spencer;  which  engagements  lasted  for  se- 
veral years,  though  they  did  not  in  any  material  de- 
gree interfere  with  his  private  or  public  pursuits  and 
studies.  At  Blenheim  he  was  introduced  to  most  of 
the  friends  of  the  family ;  and  from  several  of  the 
highest  rank  and  distinction,  he  met  with  the  most 
flattering  attentions,  which  might  be  pleasant  to  him 
as  a  gentleman,  and  of  some  service  to  him  as  an 
author,  though  we  do  not  find  that  they  have  es- 
sentially promoted  his  advancement. 

In  the  year  17  89,  the  University  of  Marischall 
College,  Aberdeen,  conferred  on  him,  in  the  most 
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liandsome  manner,  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  by  di- 
ploma, to  which  he  was  presented  by  the  illustrious 
Dr.  Beafttie.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  Scotch  de- 
grees in  general,  this  was  certainly  honourable  to 
both  parties ;  as  it  was  wholly  gratuitous  on  the  part 
of  the  University,  and  paid  soldy  as  a  compliment  to 
useful  talents  and  distinguished  merit.  In  the  same 
year  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  presented  Dr.  Mavor 
to  the  vicarage  of  Hurley  in  Berkshire,  worth  about 
lOOl.  per  annum.  He  was  likewise  appointed  master' 
of  the  grammar  school  of  Woodstock,  and  succes- 
sively elected  an  honorary  freeman  of  that  borough, 
and  a  member  of  the  Common  Council.  About  seven 
y^ars  ago  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  chaplains  of 
the  Earl  of  Dumfries ;  and  held  the  vicarage  of 
Tyroc  in  Warwickshire,  in  the  presentation  of  the 
Earl  of  Northampton,  for  about  five  y^iars,  when  he 
resigned  it  to  a  friend. 

This  is  all  the  preferment  that  has  hitherto  fallen 
to  his  lot.  He  has  often  remarked^,  "  th^t  the  man 
"  who  felt  himself  qualified  to  be  a  friend,  would 
'*  not  stoop  to  tfce  meanness  of  becoming  a  favou- 
^  rite.  Though  highly  grateful  for  voluntary  fa- 
"  vours,  his  mind  could  ill  brook  the  earnestness  of 
*^  solicitation.  Perhaps  he  might  feel  that  he  de- 
^  served  something  better ;  but  by  the  industrious 
"  application  of  his  talents  he  has  ever,  when  health 
**  permitted,  endeavoured  to  compensate  for  thp 
"  neglect  of  those  who  had  it  in  their  power  to  raise 
*•'  Vm  to  th^  independence  which  his  public  and 
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*^  private  exertions  in  favour  of  government  and  soh 
*^  cial  order  seemed  to  merit." 

His  publications  have  been  very  numerous,  con- 
sidering that  he  is  now  only  in  the  forty-second  year 
of  his  age.  We  believe  the  following  is  a  pretty 
correct  list.  Most  of  them  are  still  in  da^Iy  use, 
and  probably  will  long  continue  so,  and  all  have  beco 
received  with  a  considerable  share  of  public  ap- 
plause. On  the  peculiar  merits  of  living  authors^ 
it  becomes  us  not  to  speak  without  reserve,  lest 
flattery  or  prejudice  should  appear  to  guide  the  pen. 
Yet  it  may  feafely  be  affirmed,  that  the  tendency  of 
Dr.  Mavor's  works  have  all  been  strictly  virtuous, 
and  this  alone  is  genuine  fame,  or  can  give  real  plea- 
pure  on  a  retrospect. 

1.  Universal  Stenogriapliy,  octavo,  1779. 

2.  Poetical  Cheltenham  Guide,  l2mo.  1781. 

3.  Geographical  Magazine,  published  under  the  adopted  nam^ 
•f  Marty n,  4to.  1/81. 

4.  Dictionary  of  Natural  History,  do.  folio,  1784. 

5.  New  Description  of  Blenheim,  with  Blenheim,  a  Poen^, 
avx>.  1789. 

6.  Vindiciee  Landavenscs;    or,  Strictures  on  the  Bishop  of 
Landaff's  Charge,  4to.  1792.' 

7.  Poems,  8vo.  1793,  not  yet  published,  printed  for  Robin- 
sons. 

8.  Fast  Day  Sermon,  1793,  8vo. 

9.  Appcndijc  to  the  Eton  Grammar,  l2|mo.  1796. 

10.  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  1797>  8vo. 

1 1 .  Historical  Account  of  Voyages,  Travels,  anci  Discoveries, 
in  twenty  volumes,  18mo.  1797. 

12.  British  Tourists,  in  five  volumes,  12mo.  1798. 

13.  Youth's  Miscellany  ;  or,  a  Father's  Gift  to  his  Children, 

^yfo  volumes,  \2mo,  1798, 

14.  Britislj 
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14.  Briti9l!iNepo9,  ISmo.  1796. 

15.  Natural  History,  for  the  Use  of  Schools,  12mo.  1799* 

16.  Young  Gentleman  and  Lady's  Magazine,  edited  and 
fjhiefly  written  by  Dr.  Mavor,  two  volumes,^  12mo.  1799. 

17.  Lady's  and  Gentleman's  Botan real  Pocket  Book,   l2mo. 

1^,  PluJarph'sLiyes  Al?ridgQd,  12mo.  1800, 

Many  papers  and  poems  in  l;he  Gentleman's  Ma- 
gazine, Reviews,  and  other  periodical  publications^ 
under  various  signatures,  such  as  Morva,  an  ana- 
gram of  Mavor,  Numa's  Letters  in  the  St.  James's 
Chronicle,  &c.  &c.  were  likewise  written  by  Dr. 
Mavor.  We  have  seen  a  letter  of  thanks  to  him 
from  Mr.  Secretary  Dundas  for  some  suggestions  re- 
specting emigrants,  and  the  dissemination  of  demo- 
cratic  principles  ;  and  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  in 
approbation  of  Dr.  Mavor's  principles.  Her  Majesty 
lately  ordered  two  completp  sets  qf  his  works.  His 
porrespondence  with  literar}'.  and  illustrious  charac- 
^rs  has,  if  we  are  nqt  misinformed,  been  pretty  ex- 
tensive. It  appears  from  his  letters  and  papers  that 
the  idea  of  forming  associations  against  levellers  and 
republicans  struck  him  before  he  knew  qf  Mr. 
Reeves's  plan,  which  he  zealously  supported,  and  he 
has  corresponded  with  that  gentleman  on  the  occa- 
sion. 

Such  are  the  brief  memoirs  of  this  diligent  scho- 
lar, and  very  ingenious  writer.  The  biographer  i§ 
called  upon  to  do  justice  to  the  amiable  manners, 
philanthropy  of  heart,  and  engaging  address  of  this 
gentleman.     In  a  more  enlarged  sphere  of  action, 

and 
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and  under  a  happier  fortune,  he  might  have  shone 
with  lustre;  but  Providence,  alike  just  in  what  it 
gives  and  what  it  denies,  regards  solely  the  heart, 
and  reserves  an  impartial  distribution  of  its  favours  to 
aftothcr  and  a  happier  state^ 


Mr.  ROBERT  KER  PORTER. 

AT  a  period  when  the  estimation  of  talents  is  daify 
rising,  when  even  the  loftiest  of  our  nobility,  both 
roale  and  female,  arc  cmulously  cultivating  the  laurel 
as  their  proudest  emblem  of  distinction,  it  is  no  un- 
pleasing  task  to  contemplate  the  progress  of  genius^ 
whatever  path  it  may  pursue,  even  from  its  earliest 
<lawn  to  the  maturity  of  perfection.  If  this  country 
has  not  been  more  highly  distinguished  than  others, 
in  tbc  art  of  painting,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  pa- 
tronage has  been  less  liberal  than  nature ;  for  th^rq 
can  be  no  plausible  reason  why  a  Rafpaelle  or  a 
Michael  Angelo  should  not  be  born  in  Britain, 
where  the  attributes  of  a  sister  art  have  so  gloriously 
^lisplayed  themselves  round  the  brows  of  a  Miltoij^ 
and  a  Shakespeare  ! 

ThosQ  living  painters  who  now  claim  the  meed  of 
reputation,  arc  cither  veterans  in  the  art,  having  at- 
tained their  utmost  altitude  of  capability  ;  or  who, 
by  long  and  unsuccessful  labours,  have  only  been 

iabie 
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able  to  secure  to  their  produce  the  certainty  of  obli- 
vion. It  is  therefore  a  duty  which  the  nation  owes 
to  its  own  fame,  to  cultivate  the  blossoms  of  genius, 
wherever  they  are  found  ;  and,  by  divesting  envy  of 
its  stings,  and  prejudice  of  its  power,  to  ripen  in  the 
sunshine  of  public  patronage  those  fruits,,  which  will 
be  honourable  to  the  present  age,  and  gratifying  to 
posterity. 

Human  vanity  generally  outstrips  the  progress  of 
human  intellect :  but  when  that  vanity  takes  posses- 
sion of  disappointed  minds,  it  degenerates  into  the 
deadliest  poison.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  matter  of 
aftonishroent  to  the  liberal  and  thinking  observer, 
that  an  artist,  who  is  yet  a  youth,  (though  far  ad- 
vanced in  knowledge,  which  evinces  mature  intellec- 
tual powers)  should  experience  the  malignity  of  his 
declining  contemporaricsf.  But  the  unfriendly  spirit 
of  individual  criticism  will  have  little  weight,  when 
placed  in  the  scale  with  popular  admiration  ;  and  the 
hundreds  who  daily  contemplate  the  celebrated  pic- 
ture of  this  artist,*  will,  by  their  opinions,  establish 
a  reputation  which  the  whisperings  of  envy  will  not 
have  the  power  to  depreciate. 

Mr.  Robert  Ker  pDrter  is  the  son  of  an  officer  of 
dragoons,  who  died  some  years  sinoe,  leaving  aa 
amiable  widow  with  five  lovely  and  promising  chil- 
dren :  the  youngest  of  the  sons  is  the  subject  of  these 
memoirs.  He  was  born  at  Durham  ;  and  had  just 
Wtered  his  twenty-second  year,  when,  in  the  short 

♦  Now  exhibiting  ^t  the  Lyceum, 
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period  of  ten  weeks,  be  completed  the  celebrated 
picture  of  the  Stionning  of  Seringapatam ;  a  work 
which,  for  spirit  of  conception,  correctness  of  arrange- 
ment, and  harmony  of  colouring,  has  rarely  been 
equalled.  The  size  of  the  pidure  is  sucj)  as  to  con- 
tain nearly  seven  hundred  figures  as  large  as  life;  while 
the  variety  of  groups  dispersed  pver  the  busy  scepery, 
renders  it  an  once  an  interesting  and  an  astonishing 
performance. 

Mr.  Robert  Ker  Porter,  when  a  child,  inherited 
from  his  father  a  strong  propensity  to  arms.  He 
had,  from  his  earliest  infancy,  intuitively  cherished  a 
passion  for  military  pursuits,  and  the  ardour  of  hi? 
mind  traced  on  the  canvas  those  exploits  which  he 
considered  as  the  most  glowing  in  the  catalogue  of 
iiK>rtal  scenery.  The  embattled  field;  the  smoke 
of  war;  the  energies  of  the  human  mind,  delineated 
in  the  human  countenance,  were  the  objects  of  bis 
favourite  study :  at  the  early  age  of  six  years  hi^ 
sketches  were  remarkable  for  their  spirit,  and  he  wa§ 
;in  artist  even  before  he  had  acquired  the  first  rudir 
mcnts  of.his  education. 

In  the  year  1790,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.West^ 
then  R.  A.  now  P.  R.  A*  Mr.  Arter  was  introduce4 
as  a  student  to  the  Royal  Academy.  There  he  con- 
tinued to  draw  with  unwearied  attention ;  and  sq 
rapid  was  his  progress  in  the  art  he  cultivated,  that 
at  the  expiration  of  two  years  he  was  employed  tp 
paint  the  figures  of  Moses  and  Aaron  for  the  com- 
munion-table of  Shorcditch  Church. 

Still 
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Still  indefatigable  in  the  pursuit  of  fame,  he  con- 
tinued his  labours  until  the  year  1794^  when  be  com- 
pletcd,  and  presented  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Chapel, 
at  Portsea,  an  altar- piece j  representing  Christ  ap** 
peasing  the  Storm.  Mr.  Porter  was  yet  a  child  when 
these  specimens  of  his  genius  were  conceived  and 
executed. 

The  progressive  improvement  which  attended  his 
labours  could  not  wholly  alienate  his  mind  from  that 
attachment  to  martial  scenes,  which  had  Been  early 
rooted,  and  which  grew  more  ardent  as  he  advanced 
towards  manhood.  He  was  yet  undecided  between 
his  lo^e  of  anus  and  his  professional  studies  ;  and  it 
was  only  at  the  earnest  and  repeated  solicitations  of 
his  family,  that  he  relinquished  his  desire  for  a  mili-^ 
tary  life,  for  the  more  quiet  path  of  fapic,  which 
his  geniiis  presented.  From  this  period  he  has  di- 
vided  his  hours  between  his  attachments  to  domestic 
society,  and  the  labours  of  his  profession,  in  both  of 
which*  he  appears  eminently  conspicuous.  In  iho 
endearing  assiduities  of  an  amiable  mother,  and  two 
lovely,  accomplished  sisters,  who  have  presented  the 
world  with  many  pmofs  of  their  ta.stc  for  literature, 
Mr.  Porter  considerWiis  encrcasing  reputation  only 
desirable,  in  proportion  as  it  augments  his  family  fe- 
licity ;  and  gratifies  the  feelings  of  those,  who  justly 
appreciate  the  valae  of  his  acquirements. 

Mr.  Porter  has  painted  several  striking  likenesses ; 
but  scope  and  grandeur  of  design  are  the  leading 
features  of  his  compositions.     In  the  year  1798,  he 
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painted  a  large  altar-piece  on  the  subject  of  St.  Jbhil 
preaching  in  the  Wilderness  ;  which  was  presented 
through  the  hands  of  the  Reverend  Joseph  Thomas,* 
of  Epsom^  in  Surrey,  to  the  College  of  St.  John, 
Cambridge.  Mr.  Porter  has  not  confined  his  studies 
entirely  to  painting ;  he  has  a  correct  taste  for  let- 
ters, and  has  improved  that  taste  by  a  classical  edu- 
cation. 

As  Mr.  Porter*s  celebrated  picture  of  the  Storming 
of  Seringapatam  will  probably  be  sent  to  embellish 
the  eaftcrn  world,  few  private  mansions  being  suffi- 
ciently capacious  to  contain  it,  and  the  spirit  of  pub- 
lic patronage  too  severely  palsied  by  the  calamities  of 
the  times  to  prctent  a  fiurchaser,  the  following  par- 
ticulars may  convpy  to  the  imagination  a  feeble 
outline  of  its  variety  and  grandeur,  while  it  grati- 
fies the  feelings  of  those  whose  relatives  adorn  the 
canvas. 

The  most  striking  group  m^cts  the  eye  in  the  centre  of  the  pic- 
ture. It  consists  of  General  Baird,  attended  by  his  aid'nU^amps^ 
animating  and  encouraging  the  troops,  who  arc  storming  the 
battery ;  while  Serjeant  Graham,  who  has  already  mounted  the 
Tampart,  and  planted  the  British  colours  on  it§  -summit,  is  shot 
dead4)y  an  Indian,  at  the  moment  wh^^e  is  giving  the  signal  of 
victory.  At  the  top  of  the  first  acchvity.  Major  Craigie,  with 
the  grenadiers  of  the  12th  regiment,  is  directing  the  attack;  while 
another  party,  of  the  74th,  under  Major  Skelly,  arc  preparing  to 
mount  the  battery  on  the  left,  aided  by  the  Madras  native  pio- 
neers, 

*  This  gentleman  is  not  only  an  admirer  of  the  arts,  but  has 
produced  some  very  beautiful  drawings  on  various  subjects.  He 
is  married  to  the  learned  and  accomplished  daughter  of  the  late 
Doctor  Parkhurst. 
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veers,  with  scaling  ladders.     Captain  Cormicke,  a  bra^e  officer^ 
is  seen  falling  headlong  down  the  steep,  being  killed   near  tWe 
ttppcr  part  of  the  rampart.     Half  way  up  the  breach  i«  a  sallj 
of  Tippoo's  guards,  who  are  repulsed  by  the  74th  regiment. 
Lieutenant  Prcndcrgast  appears  mortally  wounded  by  a  musket 
shot ;  and  Lieutenant  Shaw  lies  among  the  slain  in  the  thickest 
groups  of  the  battle.     In  the  fore-ground,  to  the  left  of  the  bas* 
tion,  lies  Captain  Owen,  of  the  77th.     He  rests  upon  acannon, 
is  supported  by  an  artillery-man,  who  points  towards  the  Indiaa 
from  whom  he  received  his  death  wound.     This  group  is  said  to 
be  the  first  which  Mr.  Porter  completed  on  the  canvas.     The  In- 
dian  is  seen  crouching  at  the  feet  of  the  dying  officer,  a  bayone 
^  having  passed  through  his  left  breast  is  visible  first  below  hw 
shoulder.     The  fore-ground  at  the  foot  of  the  rampart  is  occu- 
pied by  a  party  of  Tippoo*s  tiger  grenadiers.     They  are  seen 
stealing  forwar<Is  from  a  covered  way,  but  are  encountered  by  a 
group  x>f  the   73  d  regiment,  led   by  Captain  Macleod;  who^ 
•  being  wounded  in  the  lungs,  is  conducted  off'  the  ground  by  a 
soldier  of  the  Meuron  regiment.     A  fierce  rencounter  at  the  same 
moment  takes  place  between  a  serjeant  of  the  Highlanders  and  the 
leader  of  the  Tiger-men  of  Tippo's  army.     The  right  bi8tii>]i 
covers  the  73d  light  companies,  and  the  Scotch  brigade  are  led 
to   the  breach  by  Lieutenant  Gawler  and  Captain  Molk,  whale 
the  remainder  of  the  73  d  Highlanders  are  boldly  advancing  across 
a  branch  of  the  cavary. 

On  the  right  of  the  fore-ground  is  the  gallant  Colonel  Dunl^p, 
wounded  and  borne  off  between  two  grenAdiers ;  and  in  front  of 
the  mortar  battery  is  Major  Allen,  with  Colonel  Dallas  *an<l 
Major  Bcatson.  Sever^lead  and  dying  are  seen  at  the  foot  of 
the  breach,  and  on  the  margin  of  the  river ;  while  the  chief  en- 
gineer. Colonel  Ghent,  is  giving  orders  for  the  removal  of  a 
wounded  artillery  man  ;  and  Captain  Caldwell  with  a  glass,  in 
reconnoitring  the  enemy's  works  from  the  battery,  where  Major 
Agncw  appears  communicating  intelligence.  The  distant  view 
to  the  right  presents  the  British  camp,  with  General  Harris,  and 
other  officers,  on  horseback. 

On  the  bastion  to  the  right  of  the  breach  Colonel  Sherbrooke 
is  seen  dirc(5ljng  the  assault  along  the  ramparts,  where  the  iCth 
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pnd  3 3d  regiments  are  bayociettiiig  the  enemy,  and  pttsbing  fbr*^ 
ward  to  g^n  the  inner  works. 

To  the  left  on  the  rampart  stands  Tippoo  Scltaun,  attended 
l>y  his  chiefs  and  standard  bearers*  He  is  exposed  near  the  to|< 
of  the  gateway,  beneath  which  he  afterwards  perished.  Near  the 
Sultaun  stands  a  French  officer.  General  Chapuy;  and  near  the 
gateway  (which  has  been  accidentally  let  down  by  the  destruction 
of  the  chains)  is  a  terrific  phalanx  of  the  Sultaun's  guards, 
known  by  the  appellation  of  Hydcr's  grenadiers*  Lieutenant 
Lalor  in  the  agonies  of  death  is  falling  from  the  bridge  into  the 
tiver,  at  the  same  time  grasping  the  belt  of  an  Indian  soldier, 
who  is  seen  in  the  act  of  raising  his  8abr«  to  sever  his  arm  froni 
his  body. 

In  the  fore-ground  a  party  of  the  Madras  artillery,  under  Lieu- 
tenant Bell,  advance^  with  heavy  guns,  to  force  the  sally-port. 
While  he  is  directing  the  men,  with  the  artillery  Lascars,  to  drag 
them  to  the  rear. 

In  the  left  extremity  of  th*e  pibtur^^  Captain  Lard5^  of  the  regi- 
talent  De  Meuron,  is  binding  his  wounded  arm^  in  order  that  he 
may  rejoin  the  storming  party ;  and  behind  the  group  of  artil- 
lery are  the  native  troops,  with  a  party  of  Nizam's  forces^ 
headed  i)y  Lieutenant  Colonel  Mignan,  while  Lieutenant  Pasley, 
as  Major  of  Brigade,  is  animating  them  on  the  attack. 

Above  the  walls  of  the  fortress  are  seen  the  magnificent  build- 
ings of  Seringapatam.  The  mosque  of  white  marble,  with 
towers  that  seem  to  j>enetratc  the  sky,  is  on  the  sight  of  the 
breach ;  and  on  the  left  the  superb  palace  of  Tippoo  Sultaun, 
with  the  gardens  of  the  Laul  Baugh,  contrast  the  clouds  of  sul- 
phur, and  the  mingling  horrors  of  the  9^^  prominent  scenery. 
Imngination  cannot  present  a  eovp  d^ceil  more  grand  or  more  va- 
fiegated,  than  may  be  contemplaleS  in  this  extensive  picture, 
which  being  the  first  of  the  kind,  we  believe,  that  ever  has  been 
attempted,  will  open  a  field  for  the  progress  of  fan»e,  and  present 
a  model  for  the  artist  of  future  times  to  admire  and  Emulate ;  and 
it  will  prove,  a  gratifying  promise  to  the  perspective  of  military- 
prowess,  that  the  names  and  persons  of  the  rtiost  distinguished  of 
Valour's  sons,  will  live  to  after  ages  in  the  glowing  colours  of 
the  canvas,  as  well  as  in  th«  annals  of  their  country. 
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JOHN  THELWALL  is  descended  from  a  famiry 
t)t  that  name,  formerly  of  Crosby,  in  Lancashire, 
Vvhere  they  \)vcre  possessed  of  some  landed  property 

His  grandfather,  Walter  Th  el  wall,  was  a  Roman 
Catholic  by  persuasion^  and  a  surgeon  by  profession. 
He  served  in  that  capacity  in  the  Royal  Navy ;  and, 
after  |ome  adventures,  which  involved  eventually  the 
loss  of  his  real  estate,  settled  in  Northampton,  where 
he  died  intestate,  leaving  an  only  son,  of  the  name 
of  Joseph,  then  ohly  tw6  years  old,  and  a  young  wi- 
dow, \!vho,  by  a  second  marriage  and  some  subsequent 
acts  of  imprudetice,  suffered  the  personal  property 
(which  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  considerable) 
to  be  alienated  in  as  irregular  a  way  as  the  real  bad 
formerly  b^n.* 

Joseph  was  educated  in  Yorkshire  by  his  paternal 
grand-mother,  and  was  afterwards  a  silk-mercer  in 
London  *  in  the  first  instance  in  partnership  with  his 
uncles,  the  HinchlifTs,  of  Henrietta-Street,  mercers 
to  his  Majesty's  wardrobe,  and  afterwards  in  King- 
Street,  Covent-Garden,  where  he  died  in  his  42d 
year ;  while  the  person  who  is  the  subject  of  these 
memoirs  was  but  about  ten  years  of  age, 

•  The  landed  estate  might  f  robably  have  been  recovered  dur- 
ing the  minority  of  the  son,  but  for  the  selfish  apathy  of  certain 
telations,  who  alone^  had  the  power  and  opportunity  to  have  ex- 
cited themselves  in  the  aflPiair.> 
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Of  this  Joseph,  John  is  the  youngest  of  three  sur- 
viving children.  He  was  born  in  Chandos-Street,  i» 
the  parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent-Garden  :  he  was  bap- 
tised and  educated  in  the  religion  of  the  church  of 
England,  which  both  his  parents  professed. 

His  fethcr  had  a  bouse  at  Lambeth,  where  the  fa- 
ipily  mostly  resided  till  within  a  year  or  two  of  the 
death  o(  that  parent.  At  an  academy  in  that  neigb- 
}K)Urhood  he  received  the  first  rudiments  of  his  edu- 
cation. He  was  afterwards  some  years  under  the 
oa-e  of  the  late  Mr.  Dick,  of  Hart-Street,  Covent- 
Garden,  of  whose  ferocious  and  brutal  severity  .he 
w^  never  able  to  speak  but  with  vehement  indigna- 
tion* He  was  afterwards  removed  to  another  day -^ 
school  in  St.  Martinis  Lane,  and  from  thence  to  a 
boarding-school  at  Highgatc ;  where,  to  use  his  own 
expression^  "  he  lost  bis  time  in  something  worse 
"  than  indolei^e,"  till  be  had  nearly  completed  his 
fourteenth  year.  [See  his  Peripatetic,  in  which  he 
describes  at  large  many  of  his  juvenile  adventures  and 
propensities.]  From  this  censure,  however,  be  ex- 
cepts about  three  months  of  the  time  he. spent  in  that 
seminary ;  during  which  time  a  young  clergymen 
of  the  name  of  Harvey  was  usher  there,  his  intel- 
lectual obligations  to  whom  seemed  to  have  left  a 
very  singular  impression  on  bis  mind,  as  he  never 
mentions  him  but  with  an  enthusiasm  of  gratitude 
and  friendship. 

This  young  man  indeed  had  left  the  school  some- 
time before  Thclwalf  was  taken  from  it.  But  be 
seems  to  have  sown  in  the  mind  of  this  pupil,  at  least 
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ihc  seeds  of  literary  ambition.  These  seeds,  mdeec^, 
seemed  to  wither  after  the  departure  of  Harvey ; 
but  they  revived  again,  in  spite  of  the  unfavourable 
circumstances  and  the  incapacity  of  the  tutors  that 
surrounded  him,  before  he  was  taken  from  the  school; 
and  he  began  to  enter  with  so  much  ardour  upon  the 
business  of  self-tuition,  that  nothing  but  a  continua- 
tion of  the  leisure  for  improvement,  and  a  few  pn>^ 
perly  selected  books,  seem  to  have  been  necessary  to 
have  enabled  him  to  make  considerable  progress. 

These  opportunities  were,  however,  refused  him. 
He  was  called  home  to  different  scenes  and  different 
pursuits,  and  he  did  not  quit  the  studies  he  was  be- 
ginning so  much  to  relish  without  some  remon-^ 
strance,  and  many  tears. 

With  respect  to  the  pursuits  of  life,  his  first  and 
very  early  attachment  was  to  the  arts;  and  his  fa- 
ther, who  formed  great  expectations  of  him  from  the 
activity  of  his  mind,  had  fed  his  ambition  with  the 
hope  of  making  him  an  historical  painter.  But  his 
father  was  now  no  more,  and  left  him  in  the  power 
of  those  who  were  not  cnpable  of  the  same  enlarged 
and  liberal  views.  Sorely  against  his  own  inclina- 
tion, and  in  violent  opposition  to  every  indication  of 
his  mind,  he  waB  placed  behind  the  shop  counter, 
where  he  continued  till  he  was  tuirned  of  sixteen. 

During  this  time  he  occupied  his  leisure,  and,  in 
fact,  much  of  that  time  which  ought  to  have  been 
devoted  to  business,  in  the  perusal  of  such  books  as 
the  neighbouring  circulating  library  could  furnish. 
In  novels,  indeed,  he  took  very  little  delight :  plays^ 
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poetry,  and  history,  were  his  favourites ;  and  mord 
philosophy,  inetaphysies,  and^ven  divinity  were  not 
entirely  neglected.  That  he  might  lose  no  oppor- 
tunity of  pursuing  these  various  compositions,  it  was 
his  constant  practice  to  read  as  he  went  along  the 
streets,  upon  whatever  business  be  might  be  em- 
ployed :  a  practice  which,  originating  in  a  sort  of 
jaecessity,  settled  into  habit,  and  was  not  entirely 
laid  aside  till  his  political  exertions  brought  him  into 
notoriety,  and  produced  several  remonstrances  from 
bis  friends  on  its  singularity  and  apparent  affecta- 
tion. 

But  a  distaste  for  business  was  not  the  only  cause 
of  his  discontent.  He  bad  the, misfortune  to  live  in 
a  stale  of  perpetual  discord  with  an  unhappy  bro- 
ther :  whose  vehement  and  tyrannical  temper  was 
aggravated  by  a  disease  (the  epilepsy)  notorious  for 
its  ravages  on  the  intellectual  system,  and  by  the 
progress  of  which  bis  faculties  have  at  last' become 
entirely  disarranged. 

The  ardent  and  independent  spirit  whose  memoii*s 
wc  are  writing,  found  the  yoke  of  this 'tyranny, 
and  the  stripes  and  violence  with  which  it  was  en- 
forced, utterly  insupportable.  Circumstances  al«o 
arose  out  of  some  other  parts  of  the  conduct  of  the 
elder  brother,  which  made  him  equally  desirous  of  a 
separation.  John  accordingly  turned  his  intention 
again  to  his  favourite  art,  and  a  painter  of  some  emi- 
nence was  applied  to :  but  the  mistaken  economy  of 
his  mother  made  the  premium  and  expenccs  an  in- 
surmountable bar.    He  then  made  a  fruitle3^  cfibrt 
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to  get  Upon  the  stage:  but  his  written  application  to 
the  late  Mr.  Colman  was  answered  only  by  a  moral 
expostulation  against  the  design,  and  a  declaration 
that  he  had  no  room  in  his  company  for  any  new  ad* 
venturer. 

.  His  present  situation  was,  however,  absolutely  in-^ 
supportable ;  and  rather  than  live  in  that  terrible 
gtatc  of  domestic  discord  which  tore  his  over  ivritable 
nervcis,  and  embittered  every  mpraent  of  his  life,  he 
yielded  to  the  proposal  of  being  apprenticed  to  an 
eminent  master  taylor  at  the  west  end  of  the  town. 

This  was  one  of  those  projects  of  narrow  and 
miscalculating  policy  by  U'hich  the  dictates  of  nature 
are  so  frequently  violated,  and  the  prospects  and 
happiness  of  youth  so  inhumanly  blighted,  for  the 
sake  of  enabling  two  brothers  to-  play  into  each 
othcr^s  handsj  as  it  is  called,  and  promote  each  other's 
interests.     It  cndecl  as  such  projects  usually  do. 

Young  Thel wall  had  now  changed!  his  residence, 
indeed,  and  his  nominal  profession ;  but  his  pursuits 
were  ftill  the  same.  The  shop-board,  like  the  shop 
counter,  was  a  feat,  not  of  business  but  of  study. 
Plays  (particularly  tragedies)  were  perpetually  in  his 
bands  and  in  his  mouth-  From  thence  he  foared  to 
epic  poetry;  devoured  with' insatiable  avidity  Pope's 
translation  of  Homer,  and  committed  several  hun- 
dred verses  to. memory,  meditating  the  herculean 
labour  of  getting  the  whole  Iliad  by  heart.  His  op- 
portunities of  study  were,  however,  so  inadequate  to 
his  wilhes,  that  he  even  carried  a  wax  taper  in  his 
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pocket,  that  he  might  read  as  he  went  along  the 
streets  by  night. 

During  the  year  and  a  half  that  he  continued  in 
this  situation,  he  altered  one  of  the  plays  of  Shak- 
speare,  planned  an  epic  poem  of  which  he  composed 
some  verses,  and  made  considerable  progress  in 
compiling  a  History  of  England  ;  for  which  (still  re- 
membering his  attachment  to  the  arts)  he  made  se- 
veral rude  drawings,  as  enibellishments  for  the  rCt 
spective  incidents, 

The  ill  state  of  his  health  (being  subject  to  fre- 
quent attacks  of  asthma  and  inflammations  of  the 
lungs),  which  obliged  him  to  spend  much  of  his 
time  at  his  mother's  country  bouse,  was  favourable  to 
these  pursuits ;  and  such  was  his  indignation  and  ab« 
horrence  of  his  trade,  that  he*  considered  the  return 
of  health  as  a  calamity^  because  it  restored  liim  to 
the  shop-board. 

At  length,  weary  of  his  sordid  confinement,  and 
irritated  by  one  of  those  qiortifying  insults  to  which 
a  lad  of  his  turn  of  mind  could  not  but  be  subject  ia 
such  a  situation,  he  arose  one  evening  suddenly 
from  his  work,  ran  to  his  master,  and  telling  him  in 
plain  terms  that  he  could  not  endure  to  stay  any 
longer  at  such  a  trade,  begged  that  he  would  per-^ 
mit  him  to  go  home.  The  master  consented,  and. 
Thelwall  departed  accordingly :  but  not  to  hi* 
mother's  house.  He  foresaw  what  would  be  the 
consequence  of  such  a  step  ;  and  to  avoid  those  tears 
and  entreaties,  on  the  part  of  his  mother^  which  be 
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knew  he  was  incompetent  to  resist,  he  concealed 
himself  at  the  house.of  an  acquaintance  till  he  had 
procured,  by  letter,  a  solemn  iengagement  that  she 
would  not  attempt  to  persuade  him  to  return  to  the 
situation  he  had  left. 

He  now  made  a  third  eiFort  in  behalf  of  his  favou  • 
rite  art ;  and  waited  personally  upon  several  paint- 
ers of  eminence,  with  specimens  of  his -drawings,  in' 
hopes  of  recommending  himself  to  some  situation 
under  them.  Among  the  rest  be  called  upon  Ben- 
jamin West,  who  received  him  with  a  very  polite 
attention,  and  recommended  him  as  the  most  eligible 
mode  of  study,  not  to  put  himself  under  any  par- 
ticular artist  (who  would  of  course  require  a  very 
considerable  premium),  but  to  enter  himself  at  the[ 
Royal  Academy,  procuite  medallions  and  casts  froin^ 
the  antique,  to  copy  from,  observe  the  manner  and 
execution  of,  different  artists,  and  exercise  his  own 
judgment  in  what  might  a|^pear  worthy  df  imitation 
in  them  all. 

Thelwall  would  have  been  very  happy  to  hav^ 
followed  thisadvice:  but  unfortunately  it  was  not  in 
his  power.  The  affairs  of  his  family  were  rapidly  on 
the  decline.  The  extravagance  and  misconduct  of 
his  brother  had  run  thi^ugh  the  whote  property, 
which,  at  one  time,  was  not  inconsiderable,  and* 
plunged  them  into  embarrassment  and  ruin. 

The  father  when  he  died  had  left  no  will ;  but  in 
the  presence  of  those  friends  who  attended  his  death- 
bed, he  directed  Mrs.  Thelwall  to  dispose  of  the 
stock  and  business  altogether ;  to  place  the  property 
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be  left  behind  him  in  the  public  funds,  make  use  of 
the  interest  for  the  support  of  herself  and  such  assist-, 
ance  as  might  be  requisite  for  the  bringing  up  an^ 
establishment  of  the  children,  during  her  life-time, 
and  divide  the  principal  equally  between  the  daugh- 
ter and  two  sons  at  her  death. 

Unfortunately  no  part  of  this  direction  was  at-, 
tended  to.  Xhe  business  was  thought  too  lucrative 
to  be  given  up*  The  manufacturers  b.eing  con^ 
suited,  advised  the  widow  to  continue  it ;  and  it  was^ 
continued  till  that  mismanagement  which  had  beei^ 
foreseen  by  the  deceased,  ran  through  every  thing  j 
and  yet  these  very  manufacturers,  when  the  conse^ 
quences  partly  of  their  own  cupidity  had  takea 
place^  seized  upon  every  thing  by  a  deed  of  assign- 
ment, and  left  the  object  of  these  memoirs^  whp  had 
never  been  consulted  as  to  the  hazarding  of  his  pro- 
portion of  the  property,  and  was  much  too  yodtig  ta 
have  been  a  party  in  the  transactiop,  absolutely  des- 
titute, without  any  attention  whatever  to  his  equi- 
table clairq  on  the  property  his  Cither  left  him. 

In  this  hopeless  situation  a  gentleman  at  the. 
Chancery  bar,  who  had  married  his  sister,  persuaded 
him  to  turn  his  attention  tp  the  law,  in  which  it  was 
thought  his  talents  could  not  fail  of  procuring  bis, 
advancement ;  and  his  a.mbition  was  roused  and  ex- 
cited, as  is  usual  in  these  cases,  bv  narratives  of  the. 
yi^onderful  tbipgs  that  have  beep  done  in  a  profes- 
sion wherp  men  have,  advanced  frowi  scratching 
parchment  in  an  attorney's  office  to  dispensing  laws. 
upon  the  bench,  or  framing  them  in  the  senate. 
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His  brother-in-law  took  him  accordingly  into  hJs 
house ;  and  by  his  means  be  was  articled  to  Mr. 
John  Impey,  a  very  respectable  attorney  of  Inner-' 
Temple-lane ;  under  promise,  however,  of  being 
shortly  after  entered  at  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  to 
prepare  bis  way  for  th^  more  eligible  walks  of  the 
profession. 

At  this  profession  he  continued  three  years  and  a 
half,  studying  the  poets  and  the  philosophers  more 
than  cases  and  reports ;  and  writing  elegies  and  le- 
gendary talcs  more  frequently  than  declarations  on 
the  case. 

This  he  always  considered  as  the  most  miserable 
stage  of  his  cxibtence.  His  distaste  for  the  drud- 
gery of  the  profession  was  heightened  by  his  abhor- 
rence of  its  principles  and  practices;  though  under 
a  man  of  so  fair  and  honourable  a  character  ias  Im- 
pey he  must  certainly  have  seen  them  in  the  most 
favourable  point  of  view. 

His  unhappiness  was  at  this  time  also  still  further 
embittered  by  aq  attack  that  was  made  upon  his  in- 
pocence  by  a. person  with  whom  Mr.  Impcy  had  en- 
tered into  partnership  ;  and  who,  in  consequence  of 
the  unreserved  indignation  with  which  Thelwall  ex- 
posed his  infamy,  put  a  period  tp  his  existence  with 
9  razor. 

This  circumstance  completed  the  disgust  of  this 
eccentrip  young  man.  He  lingered,  indeed,  at  the 
profession  for  a  few  months  longer ;  chained  down 
by  the  anxious  entreaties  of  a  mother  and  a  sister, 
ti^t  ^it  laft  quitted  the  pffice  in  the  sanie  abrupt  way" 
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tfjat  he  had  left  the  ^op  board,  and  the  articles  be- 
tween him  and  Mr.  Impey  were  cancelled  by  mutual 
agreement. 

Thelwall  was  now  in  his  twenty-second  year, 
launching  into  the  world  as  a  literary  adventurer, 
without  a  profession,  without  fortune,  almost  without 
friends,  and,  what  was  worse  than  all,  without  the 
advantages  of  a  regular  education,  or  so  much  as 
one  literary  acquaintance.  He  had  an  aged  mothier 
leanings  upon  him  for  support;  and  shortly  after,  that 
very  brother  also  whose  mi^onduct  had  been  the 
ruin  of  the  family  ;  and  who  by  the  progress  of  his 
disease  was  rendered  in<;apable  of  supporting  him* 
self. 

Through  all  these  disadvantages,  however,  he 
struggled  with  enthusiastic  perseverence.  He  pub- 
lished two  volumes  of  poems  by  subscription,  became 
:>B,  constant  speafcer  at  the  public  debating  societies, 
wrote  occasionally  for  magazines,  became  an  editor 
of  one  of  those  miscellanies,  and  sometimes  instructed 
a  pupil  or  two  at  their  own  houses,  in  some  of  tho 
ordinary  branches  of  education. 

It  appears  by  his  own  ci-oss-examinations  of  wit- 
nesses upon  his  trial,  that  for  some  years  these  van* 
ous  exertions  did  not  bring  him  in  an  income  of 
much  more  than  fifty  pounds  a  year,  with  which  he 
supported  himself,  with  the  incumbrances  already 
mentioned^  in  a  small  but  comfortable  house  and 
garden  near  Walcot-place,  Lambeth  ;  and  he  con- 
tinued even  in  these  contracted  circumstances  to  en- 
large his  sphere  of  eligible  connections.    It  appears 
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also  from  the  testimony  of  some  of  these  (as  respect* 
able  as  ever  appeared  in  a  Courtof  Justice  on  such  an 
occasion)  that,  in  the  midst  of  these  necessities,  his 
moral  character  was  never  tainted  even  by  the  suspi* 
qion  of  a  dishonourable  action. 

As  he  became  better  known  his  circumstances  gra*- 
dually  improved.  His  facility  and  versatility  of  com- 
position recommended  him  to  the  notice  of 'some 
persons  who.  had  frequent  opportunities  of  enabling 
bim  to  turn  his  talents  to  advantage ;  and  he  was 
beginning  to  maintain  his  family  in  comfort ;  when 
hurried  away  by  the  mania  produced  by  the  French 
Revolution,  he  plunged  into  the  vortex  of  political 
contention  ;  the  fruitful  source  of  anxieties  and  mis-r 
fortunes. 

Mr.  Thelwall's  public  career  commenced  at  the 
debating  society  at  Coachmaker's  Hall ;  a  seminary 
where  Dallas,  Garrow,  and  several  others  who  havt^i 
since  figured  at  the  bar  may  be  said  to  have  taken 
their  first  oratorical  degrees. 

Thelwall  when  he  firft  came  forward  in  this  assem- 
bly was  but  about  nineteen.  From  the  circum- 
stances in  which  we  have  seen  him  placed  till  that 
season  of  his  life,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  should  have 
attained  any  very  settled  principles  or  accurately  de- 
fined ideas  on  the  subject  of  politics.  With  respett 
to  the  questions,  however,  that  then  agitated  the 
public  mind  (namely,  the  India  Bill  and  the  dismis- 
sion of  the  Coalitipn  Adminisration)  he  was  a  zea- 
lous ministerijilist,  as  he  was  afterwards  upon  that  of 
^  Regency,  and  several  others,  which  successively 
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occurred,  till  the  introduction  of  the  Tobacco  Act, 
and  other  bills  for  the  extension  of  the  Excise  X>aws« 

The  discussions  on  the  subject  of  the  Slave  Trade, 
into  which  be  entered  with  an  almost  diseased  enthu- 
siasm, led  the  way  to  very  considerable  changes  in 
his  political  sentiments,  as  they  did  also  in  those  of 
many  others ;  and  in  the  new  field  of  enquiry  which 
was  opened  by  tlje  events  of  the  French  Revolution, 
he  proceeded  step  by  step  to  those  sentiments  hi* 
active  exertions  in  the  diffusion  of  which  are  matters 
of  such  public  notoriety.  For  an  account  of  these 
sentiments  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  various 
publications  in  which  they  are  contained.  It  is  not 
cur. business  to  scrutinize  the  opinions,  but  to  record 
the  lives  of  those  who  have  made  themselves  con* 
spicuous  in  their  day.  Suffice  it  simply  to  do  him 
the  justice  to  observe,  that  in  all  his  speeches  and  all 
his  publications,  he  has  uniformly  expressed  himself 
as  an  enemy  to  bloodshed  and  violence,  from  what- 
ever quarter  it  might  proceed  :  and  there  are  many 
who  well  remember  the  ardour  with  which  he  re* 
pcatedly  reprobated  the  execution  of  the  unfortu^ 
nate  Louis. 

When  the  debating  society  in  Cornhill  was  shut 
up  by  the  connivance  of  Sir  James  Saunderson  and 
the  Landlord  of  the  room,  Tbelwall  made  a  fruit- 
less effort  to  pracure  another  place  for  the  purr 
pose  of  renewing  the  interrupted  discussions,  and 
even  posted  a  sort  of  proclamation,,  offering  twenty 
guineas  for  the  use  of  any  room  within  the  jurisdie- 
tiqn  of  the  city  of  London,  for  a  single  night,  thai 
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the  right  of  magisterial  interference  with  the  freedom 
of  popular  discussion  might  be  fairly  tried. 

No  such  room,  however,  could  be  procured  ;  and 
when  one  was  obtained  in  the  Borough,  no  person 
but  himself  had  the  hai*dihood  to  take  ^  public  part 
amidst  the  throng  of  police  officers,  who  neglected 
no  exertion  to  throw  the  assembly  into  the  utmost 
disorder.  Tbelwall,  at  once  chairman  and  spjcakcr, 
preserved  however  his  own  calmness  and  presence  of 
mind  unmoved,  and  thereby  prevented  any  actual . 
riot,  for  the  two  hours  during  which  time  the  de- 
bate should  regularly  have  continued  ;  but  when  he 
was  about  to  conclude  and  dismiss  the  company,  the 
aforementioned  disturbers  knocked  out  the  candles, 
and  overthraw  the  table  upon  which  the  chair  and 
desk  were  placed  -  and  serious  consequences  might ' 
have  ensued  if  the  company  had  not  almost  unani- 
mously interfered,  a  part  of  whom  surrounding  the 
police  officers,  kept  them  in  a  state  of  durance  in  a 
corner  of  the  room,  while  another  party  conducted 
the  debater  to  his  own  house. 

This  circumstance  produced  the  political  lectures* 
As  Thelwall  could  find  no  persons,  who,  under  the 
existing  circumstances,  would  engage  to  carry  on 
any  debate,  he  resolved  to  revive  political  discussion 
in  a  form  that  might  depend  entirely  upon  his  own 
individual  exertions.  •  Tlie  progress  and  termination 
of  these  lectures  are  well  known.  From  an  obscure 
little  newspaper  room  in  Comptpn-Streef,  that  would 
scarcely  hold  sixty  auditors  ;  from  an  audience  ia 
the  first  inftaoce  of  only  thirteen  persons,  tfaqy  spread 
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themselves  to  the  premises  in  Beaufort  Buildings, 
where  seven  hundred  and  fifty  persons  have  somo- 
times  been  present,  and  more  than  twice  that  num- 
ber turned  away  from  the  door. 

In  the  mean  time  he  became  successively  an  ac* 
live  member  of  the  Friends  of  the  People,  in  the 
Borough,  and  the  Londoo  Corresponding  Society : 
the  dispersion  of  the  former  of  which  he  strenuously 
^deavourcd  to  prevent^  and  even  continued  the 
meetings  at  his  own  house  when  only  three  or  four 
members  continued  to  attend.  The  part  he  took  in 
the  latter  has  been  made  sufficiently  public  by  the 
trials  in  November  and  December  1794;  and  his 
subsequent  lectures,  the  acts  by  which  they  were 
suppressed  in  the  middle  of  the  second  season ;  his 
further  efforts  to  revive  discussion  under  the  title  of 
Lectures  on  Classical  History,  and  the  successive  in* 
terruptions  and  disturbances  at  Yarmouth,  Lynn, 
Wisbeach,  Derby,  Stockbridge,  and  Norwich,  arc 
too  recent  to  require  particular  notice ;  unless  in- 
deed we  were  to  enter  into  a  detail,  which,  though 
important  to  those  who  wish  candidly  and  accu- 
rately to  appreciate  the  character  of  the  individual 
wc  are  speaking  of,  would  lead  us  much  beyond  our 
necessary  limits.  At  four  of  these  places  he  nar- 
rowly escaped  assassination,  and  at  the  first,  perhaps, 
the  still  more  terrible  fate  of  being  carried  to  Kamts- 
chatka  by  the  sailors,  the  armed  associators,  and  the 
Inniskilling  dragoons,  by  whom  he  was  successively 
attacked. 

While  he  was  yet  in  Derby  be  msis  applied  to  by 
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the  late  principal  proprietors  of  the  Courier,  to  un- 
dertake the  management  of  that  paper  :  a  proposal  . 
v^hich  he  readily  accepted,  •  But  nothing  could  sur-- 
pass  the  acrimony  of  hostility  with  which  that  paper 
was  assailed  from  various  quarters,  as  soon  as  this 
connection  transpired.  In  short,  the  proprietor 
were  obliged  to  retract  the  agreement ;  and  Thei- 
wali  quitted  the  office,  after  continuing  only  a  fort^ 
nigiit  in  that  situation. 

Such  was  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Thelwairs  poli- 
tical career;  a  career  in  which  he  had  consumed 
seven  of  the  most  precious  and  important  years  of 
life,  had  considerably  shattered  his  constitution  by 
his  exertions  both  of  body  and  mind,  and  by  no 
means  benefited  his  pecuniary  circumstances ;  ft 
•tatement  which  may  be  readily  believed  when  it  is 
known,  that  his  political  lectures  in  Beaufort  Build- 
ings lasted  altogether  for  only  seven  months;  and 
that,  besides  those  heavy  deductions  which  those 
only  who  are  acquainted  with  the  expence  of  adver- 
tising in  five  or  six  newspapers,  know  how  to  appre- 
ciate, he  had  a  rent  of  1321.  a  year,  together  with  alf 
taxes,  to  pay  for  those  premises  during  the  space  6f 
ilmost  three  years.* 

These  premises,  indeed,  had  been  taken  for  a  va- 
riety of  political  purposes,  by  certain  gentlemen, 
(some  of  them  of  considerable  property  and  station 
in  life)  and  one  of  whom  made  a  conspicuous  figure 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  a  subject  intimately 

*  The  classical  lectures  in  London  never  paid  the  expences. 
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connected  with  this  transaction)  who  set  ihctf 
names  to  a  subscription  towards  discharging  the 
rent.  It  so  happened^  however,  that  for  the  space 
of  time  above  mentioned,  the  weight  of  the  incum-* 
brance  fell  upon  Mr.  Thelwall,  who,  though  not 
bound  to  any  such  responsibility,  or  any  part  of  it^ 
preferred  all  the  consequent  inconveniencies  to  the 
alternative  of  suffering  it  to  fall  upon  the  friend^ 
who,  in  confidence  of  this  subscription,  had  taken 
the  premises  upon  lease.  In  the  hands  of  that  friend 
Mr.  Thelwall,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  lectures,  left 
all  that  remained  of  the  receipts,  to  indemnify  hira 
as  far  as  they  went,  and  left  himself  and  his  family  in 
circumstances  of  pressing  necessity  and  embarrass* 
ment. 

This  statement,  which  can  be  supported  by  un-* 
questionable  docujnents,  is  thus  set  forth  at  large^ 
because  we  know  that  a  report  of  a  very  different 
nature  has  been  propagated  by  persons,  who  ought  to 
have  taken  the  pains  to  be  properly  informed  before 
they  sported  with  the  private  character  of  an  indi-* 
vidual,  whatever  may  have  been  his  public  senti- 
ments or  conduct* 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  transaction  with  the 
Courier,  Mr.  Thelwall,  though  unchanged  in  his 
opinions,  renounced  all  connection  with  every  thing 
relating  to  public  affairs ;  and  turned  Ws  attention 
towards  making,  if  not  a  comfortable  establisment, 
at  least  a  quiet  retreat  for  his  en  creasing  family* 
The  assistance  of  a  few  friends  enabled  him  to  stock 
a  little  farm  of  about  five-and-thirty  acres  in  the  ob- 
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fecure  but  romantic  and  beautiful  little  village  of 
Llynwen,  distinguished  in  hiftory  as  an  ancient  resi- 
dence of  the  princes  of  Fowls,  and  appointed  by 
Roderick  the  Great,  in  his  fatal  parliamentary  testa- 
ment, as  the  scene  of  amicable  arbitrament  between 
the  princes  of  North  and  South  Wales. 

This  farm,  as  will  be  evident  to  persons  at  all  fa- 
miliar with  agricultural  affairs,  is  much  too  small  for 
the  support  of  a  family  ;  and  Mr.  Thelwall  has  ac- 
cordingly made  some  efforts  to  add  to  its  produce  by 
literary  exertions  totally  unconnected  with  the  dis- 
putes and  politics  of  the  day. 

iB^  St  m'i9mi 

MR.  JEFFERSON, 

'VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OP 
AMERICA. 

Mr.  JEFFERSON  was  born  in  Virginia,  and  is 
now  supposed  to  be  somewhat  turned  of  fifty.  Hfe 
IS  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  that  state,  the  same  who 
was  joint-commissioner  with  Colonel  Fry  for  settling 
and  extending  the  boundary  line  betWecin  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina  in  I749. 

He  was  educated  in  his  native  land,  from  which 
he  was  never  absent  till  its  seiVice  denianded  his  re- 
sidence at  the  Court  of  Paris,  whither  he  was  sent  as 
,  an  Envoy. 

Mr.  Jefferson  is  tall,  arid  of  slender  make,  fresh 
complexion,  clear  penetrating  eyes,  hair  inclining  to 
ted,  and  of  very  modest  and  affable  deportment. 

1800—1801.  O  He 
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lie  was,  professionally,  bred  a  lawyer,  though  bom 
to  an  aftKient  fortune ;  yet  the  public  demand  for 
the  exercise  of  bis  talents  in  a  higher  sphere  left  him 
but  little  time  to  display  his  native  eloquence  as  a 
baVrister,  nor  was  he  of  a  turn  to  profit  by  the  arts  of 
ordirrary  practice.  His  country  called  him  forward 
at  a  very  early  period  ;  and  promised  herself,' in  his 
abilities,  those  very  important  ends  which  have  been 
so  conspicuously  realized  in  whatsoever  he  has  becrv 
engaged. 

In  private  life,'  in  his  younger  days,  (the  only  days 
which  fortune  seems  to  have  allotted  to  him  for  aa 
uninterrupted  social  intercourse  with  the  world)  he 
was,  in  every  circle,  (and  aU  of  the  first  were  com- 
petitors for  his  presence)  its  ornament,  instructor, 
and  pride.  Close  application  httd  supplied  the  want 
of  many  European  adyantages.  Without  neglect- 
ing the  particular  study  to  which  his  primary  em- 
ployments were  devoted,  Mr.  Jefferson  found  also 
sufficient  hours  to  attend  to  the  pohter  acquirements. 
In  these  auxiliary  accomplishments,  he  attained  a 
knowledge  in  drawing,  geometry,  geography,  astro- 
nomy, natural  philosophy,  and  music,  in  which  he 
was  considered  a  proficient ;  nor  was  his  information 
in  history  and  state  affairs  neglected  for  these  adorn- 
ments. 

At  a«  early  age  he  married  a  mild  and  amiable 
wife,  the  dnughter  of  a  Mr.  Waylcs,  an  eminent  coun- 
sellor in  Virginia  :  an  affectionate  partner,  who,  un- 
fortunately, no  longer  exists  !  The  death  of  this  lady 
of  course  devolved  on  him  a  more  weighty  parental 
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<jare,  in  the  education  of  her  two  lovely  daughters; 
they  have  been  reared  under  his  immediate  inspec- 
tion, and  have  accompanied  his  diplomatic  function^ 
whithersoever  they  have  been  directed. 

It  could  not  be  expected  that  a  man  of  such  qua- 
lificationSi,  in  a  country  which  stood  so  mu^h  in  need 
of  them,,  could  be  suffered  long  to  remain  in  philo- 
sophic retirement :  tnan  is  not  born  for  himself  alone, 
und  the  vote  of  his  constituents  claimed  his  labour^ 
in  the  fields  of  jurisprudence. 

In  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  he  became  a  distin^ 
guished  and  useful  member,  and  has  left  many  traces 
on  record  of  sufficient  importance  to  indicate  future 
greatness. 

During  the  revolutionary  period  which  separated 
the  United  States  from  the  Mother  Country,  we  find 
him  advancing  to  a  still  more  dignified  station:  he 
was  one  of  those  in  whose  hands  the  people  tliought 
fit  to  confide  the  most  material  events  of  their  poli- 
tical existence  and  future  happiness*  He  was  ho- 
noured with  the  public  confidence  during  its  most 
important  struggles,  and  sat  two  years  in  the  famous 
Congress  which  brought  about  the  Revolution,  and 
which  is  now  every  where  highly  respected.  In  thia 
Congress  he  sustained  a  character  which  will  stand 
dignified  to  the  end  of  time  i  a  character  which  cart 
ftever  better,  perhaps, 'be  expressed,  than  it  already  is 
by  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Trumbul. 

A  greater  example  of  unlimited  confidence  than 
was  evidenced  in  the  address  of  his  constituents  on 
the  awful  occasion  of  this  delegation,  will,  probably, 
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never  be  recorded  in  history.  *^  You  assert  that 
"  there  is  a  fixed  intention  to  invade  our  rights  and 
*'  privileges ;  we  own  that  we  do  not  see  this  clearly, 
*^  but  since  you  assure  us  that  it  is  so,  we  believe  the 
"  fact.  We  are  about  to  take  a  very  dangerous  step, 
\^  but  we  confide  in  you,  and  are  ready  to  support 
^*  you  in  every  measure  you  sl}all  think  proper  to 
•^  adopt.'*  To  proceed  farther  in  this  paragraph, 
with  feeble  accounts  of  a  man  who  should  be  only 
mentioned  to  be  revered,  would  be  to  offer  insult  to 
the  superior  pens  which  have  preceded,  and  merit  a 
stigma  for  arrogance :  the  Duke  de  Liancourt,*  to 
the  character  of  an  agriculturist,  (which  both  he  and 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  England  have  bestowed 
on  Mr.  Jefferson)  has  added  the  following  very 
beautiful  and  faithful  picture : 

•*  They  must  be  very  ignorant  of  the  history  of  America  who 
**  know  not  that  Mr.  Jefferson  shared  with  George  Washington, 
**  Franklin,  John  Adams,  Mr.  Jay,  and  a  few  others,  the  toils 
**  and  dangers  of  the  Revolution  in  all  its  different  stages;  that 
*'  in  the  famous  Congress  which  guided  and  consolidated  it,  he 
**  displayed  a  boldness  and  firmness  of  character,  a  fund  of  ta- 
**  lents  and  knowledge,  and  a  steadiness  of  principles,  which  will 
**  hand  down  his  name  to  posterity  with  glory,  and  assure  to  him 
V  for  ever  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  all  the  friends  of  liberty. 
**  It  was  he  who,  in  the  famous  Congress,  so  respectable  and  so 
**  much  respected,  in  that  Congress,  ever  inaccessible  to  the  sc- 
**  duction,  fear,  and  apparent  weakness  of  the  people— who  joint- 
*<  ly  with  Mr.  Lee,  another  deputy  of  Virginia,  proposed  the  dc- 
«*  claration  of  independence.  It  was  he  who,  supported  princi- 
«*  pally  by  John  Adams,  pressed  the  deliberation  on  the  subject, 
**  and  carried  it,  bearing  down  the  wary  prudence  of  some  of  his 

..  "  colleagues, 

*  Travels  in  North  America,  vol.  ii.  p.  69,  &c.  quarto  edit. 
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«*  colleagues,  possessed  of  an  equal  share  of  patriotism,  but  of 
*'  less  courage.  It  was  he  who  was  charged  with  drawing  up  • 
•^  this  master-piece  of  dignified  wisdom  and  patriotic  pride.  It 
**  was  he  who,  being  afterwards  appointed  Governor  of  Virgi- 
**  nia,  at  the  period  of  the  invasion  of  Arnold  and  Cornwallis, 
**  acquired  a  peculiar  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  his  fellow-citi- 
**  zens.  It  was  he  who,  as  the  first  Ambassador  of  the  United 
•*  States  in  France,  filled  at  that  momentous  ej)ocha,  that  distin- 
**  guished  post  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  nations.  In  fine,  it 
**  was  he  who,  as  Secretary  of  State  in  1792,  when  the  ridicu- 
**  lous  and  disorganizing  pretensions  of  Mr.  Genet,  and  the  lofty 
•*  arrogance  of  the  •••••  Minister,  endeavoured  alternately  to 
**  abuse  the  political  weakness  of  the  United  States,  induced  his 
**  Government  to  speak  a  noble  and  independent  language,  which 
«*  would  have  done  credit  to  the  most  formidable  power.  The 
**  long  correspondence  carried  on  with  these  two  designing  agents 
«*  would,  from  its  just,  profound,  and  able  reasoning,  be  alone 
**  sufficient  to  confer  on  its  author  the  reputation  of  an  accom« 
**  plished  Statesman.*' 

Here  we  must  recur  to  a  critical  period  in  Mr. 
Jefferson's  civil  administratjpn.  He  was  the  se* 
cond  Governor  of  Virginia,  under  its  renovated  con- 
stitution, the  successor  of  that  Patrick  Henry  who 
was  the  successor  of  Lord  Dunmore,  and  who  boldly 
held  the  reins  of  a  yet  untried  system. 

At  this  arduous  period  he  had  much  to  contend 
with ;  for  he  was  not  only  the  object  of  an  open 
enemy  in  the  field,  but  sustained  the  insidious  arti- 
fice of  an  assassin-like  faction,  who  assailed  his  repu-' 
tation  in  the  dark,  ever  ready  to  stab  it  with  a  secret 
whisper.  Justice  to  this  gentleman  demands  a  no- 
tice of  some  of  the  more  overt  attacks  which  were 
made  on  him,  and  which,  though  vague  and  loose  in 
themselves,   have  been  frequently  recited   by  men 
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ready  enough  te>  do  hirft  evil :  it  has  been  ofc^ccted 
that  he  abandoned  the  Government  of  Virginia  to. 
its  enemies,  and  sought  personal  safety  in  his  flight 
to  the  ojountains ;  and  that  he  refused  to  pay  mili- 
tary claims  in  preference  to  tbo^e  of  the^  civil  list, 
during  his  administration  of  that  government. 

If  the  first  of  these  loose  insinuations  is  supposed 
to  apply  to.  the  evacuation  of  the  Virginia  metropolis,, 
an  American  Officer  now  present  vi^as  with  him  oa 
the  occa^on,  and  contradicts  the  fact:  if  to  the  se- 
cond visit  wHich  .General  Tarleton  did  himself  the 
honour  of  paying  to  the  deliberating  coimcils  of  that 
country,  the  whole  legislature  must  have  been,  equally 
implicated  :  Dumarm^  silent  leges!  The  propriety 
of  his  pecuniary  appropriations  are,  perhaps,  easily  to 
be  justified. 

Ip  regard  to  the  first  point  of  view,  facts  authorise 
the  bold  assertion,  that  the  Government  deserted  Mr. 
Jefferson,  not  that  Mr.  Jefferson  deserted  the  Govern- 
oient,  on  this  occasion  of  ten  paralleled  risk  and  diffi- 
culty. The  gentleman  present,  and  now  ready  to  tes- 
tify, was  at  that  period  an  Officer  in  the  confidence  of 
the  Commanding  General  in  that  part  of  the  country^^ 
and  was,  on  this  particular  occasion,  sent  to  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson with  dispatches  of  an  important  nature,  (being 
'choicely  mounted,  by  the  Qeneral^s  particular  order, 
on  the  most  noted  running  horse  which  the  whole 
country  afforded).  He  found  Mr.  Jefferson  in  the 
town  of  Manchester,  opposite  to  Richmond,  which  is 
the  mefr$poJis  spoken  of,  and  then  about  fourteen 
miles  jfropo  the  reariof  Qener^  Arnold,  who  was  re- 
tiring 
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tiriBg  froax  bis  depredatory  incursion.  He  learnt 
from  the  few  confidiantial  fi  iends  who  surrounded  the 
Governor,  that  his  Excellency  bad  been  busily  en- 
gaged even  in  personal  labour  to  secure  those  very 
arnns  in  a  place'  of  safety  which  were  abandoned  by 
his  citizens  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy  ;  while  some^ 
indeed,  were  as  industriously  employed  in  circulating 
falsehoods  to  his  prejudice. 

In  the  respect  of  bis  pecuniary' appropriations,  be- 
fore alluded  to,  gentlemen  of  the  araiy  seem  to  have 
been  a  little  premature  in  imbibing  a  prejudice  against 
a  public  character,  whose  office  demanded  of  bim  an 
independent  exercise  of  his  judgment.  This  might 
in  part,  perhaps,  proceed  from  the  imperfect  know- 
ledge to  which  military  life  in  general  attains,  in  th^ 
affairs  of  civil  government,  and  partly  from  thpse 
false  suggestions  which  are  wont  to  arise  from  the 
malice  of  faction.  It  is  true  that  a  part  of  the  army 
were  discontented  with  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  it  is 
equally  so  that  their  jealousy  of  pecuniary  partialities 
was,  the  chief  cause ;  but  it  remains  to  be  deter- 
mined whether  this  was  a  reasonable  dissatisfaction. 
It  was  a  prevalent  complaint  that  the  civil  list  were 
paid  while  the  claims  of  the  military  were  unattended 
to.  In  jcanvassing  this  murmur,  let  us  take  a  view 
of  the  premises.— r-Every  one  knows  the  situation  of' 
Virginia  at  that  time ;  her  credit  was  sunk,  her 
strength  exhausted  by  the  marching  and  counter- 
marching of  her  troops,  invaded  by  a  powerful  ene^- 
my,  and  her  contingent  fund  at  a  very  low  ebb  :  cer- 
tainly the  propriety  of  supporting  her  civil  govern- 
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merit  through  such  disasters  will  be  viewed  as  a  pri-j 
mary  object  by  all  sound  politicians.  Without  ihat 
supreme  head  the  very  cause  which  called  for  a  de- 
fence would  have  been  annihilated,  and  the  dissatis- 
fied military  would  have  been  disorganized,  and  no 
longer  necessary.  With  regard  to  the  component 
individuals  who  were  included  in  the  civil  list,  it  was 
necessary  to  support  them  ;  for  to  do  this  was  essen- 
tial to  the  existence  of  jurisprudence,  and  indispen- 
sibly  necessary  for  the  support  of  good  order  in  the 
community.  The  people  of  the  metropolis  (Rich- 
mond) were  neither  willing  nor  able  to  take  the 
whole  burthen  of  government  upon  their  own 
shoulders;  nor  were  they,  on  any  account,  bound 
to  subniit  to  it :  yet  the  departments  of  administra- 
tion must  necessarily  reside  there,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants must  as  necessarily  be  paid  for  accommodating 
men  who,  having  sacrificed  the  conveniencies  of  life 
to  the  duties  of  public  service,  were  unavoidably  de- 
pendent on  the  national  fund.  Had  the  treasury  of 
the  state  been  adequate  to  the  whole  demand,  it  is 
'  presumed  no  man  would  have  felt  greater  pleasure 
than  Mr.  Jefferson  in  the  accommodation  of  all  their 
wants ;  for  benevolence  is  a  trait  in  his  constitution 
which  has  more  than  once  placed  his  private  credu- 
lity in  the'  hands  of  the  swindler.  It  is  moreover  to 
be  considered,  that  the  civil  list  contained  but  a 
small  number  of  individuals ;  the  military  roll  com- 
prized a  very  large  one.  Of  two  evils  it  was  certainly 
proper  to  choose  the  least :  besides,  the  military  had 
one  resource  which  was  beyond  the  immediate  power 
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of  the  civil  authority  ;-^their  arms  and  the  laws  of 
war  empowered  and  justified  them  in  taking  needful 
supplies  (otherwise  than  in  waste)  from  those  to 
whom  Providence  had  been  most  boQntifuI ;  for  such 
had  been  made  the  common  lot  of  the  war,  the  whole 
property  of  the  people  being  voluntarily  pledged  for 
its  defence,  at  the  period  of  its  commencement. 
Some  of  the  military,  however,  had  a  different  sense^ 
of  these  matters,  and  preferred  to  quarter  upon  the 
Chief  Magistrate  those  whom  rank  and  military  pride 
should  have  better  instructed  in  the  rules  of  decorum 
and  common  civility. 

As  early  as  the  year  1 7 74  Mr.  Jefferson  had  ap- 
peared in  print,  and  it  was  about  this  distracted  pe- 
riod of  revolutionary  commotion  that,  amidst  his  nu- 
merous official  functions,  he  was  called  upon  by  a  fo- 
reigner of  distinction,  (said  to  be  thzis  required  hy  the 
King  of  France)  to  furnish  those  notes  on  the  state 
of  Virginia  which  have  been  since  that  time  publish- 
ed to  the  world,  and  have  added  somewhat  to  his  lite- 
rary reputation.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  notes 
contain,  perhaps,  an  inadvertent  reflection  on  the 
character  of  an  Officer,  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  animadversion  in  the  American  prints,  and  has 
been  severely  reprehended  by  the  son-in-law  of  the 
offended  party  :*  mention  is  made  of  this  unlucky 
circumstance  because  it  would  be  partial  to  hide  it, 
and  yet  it  seems  equally  proper  to  cast  a  shade  over 

*  See  his  character  of  Colonel  Cresap — Jefferson's  notes,  page 
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its  rememlM*ance,  because  it  does  not  seem  natural 
to  the  general  texture  of  his  mind  to  do  any  man  a 
wilful  injury.  The  picture  drawn  by  Mr.  Jefferson 
is  certainly  a  bigh-coloured  onr ;  and,  taking  all 
things  together,  it  s^rms  to  present  him  as  the  dupe 
of  misinformation,  unless  \vc  admit  the  charitable 
supposition  that  the  extatic  moments  of  Indian  exor- 
dium maybe  allowed  to  elevate  a  man  above  the 
homa  sapitm  jimericanuSy  and  above  ordinary  respon- 
sibility. I  wish  for  his  sake,  and  for  his  country's, 
that  no  farther  mischief  may  ensue  frcin  the  issue 
which  has  been  taken  in  this  point ;  and,  as  it  must  be 
highly  honourable  to  Mr.  Jefferson  to  retract  in  a 
case  of  error,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  happiest  ter- 
mination on  both  sides  will  be  found  in  eclaircisse- 
roent  and  obliteration. 

To  return  to  particulars  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  official 
life,  and  to  contemplate  insinuations  to  his  prejudice 
as  thrown  out  to  the  world  by  those  partisans  of  evil 
who  alone  have  cause  to  dread  his  administration,  it  is 
more  safe  to  rely  on  facts  than  aspersions.  In  1 774,  he 
was  the  author  of  ^^  A  Summary  View  of  the  Rights  of 
"  British  America :"  will  any  man  venture  to  assert  that 
he  (lid  not  comprehend  those  rights?  Then  why  should 
he  become  the  partisan  of  France  to  infringe  the  very 
righlis  which  he  had  defined,  and  so  long  supported  ? 

In  1780-1,  he  was  Governor  of  Virginia.  All  the 
objections  to  his  acbninistration  which  have  yet  been 
heard  of  are  herein  be  fore  fairly  stated,  and  contro- 
verted on  the  personal  knowledge  of  the  writer.     Is 
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there  a  single  insinuation  that  will  bear  reflection, 
although  he  governed  under  every  possible  impedi- 
ment of  invasion  and  insurrection  ? 

In  1781,  he  wrote  his  Notes  on  Virginia.  These 
were  not  intended  for  the  press ;  yet  they  have  found 
their  way  into  print.  Can  any  man  say  that  he  has 
cause  to  be  ashamed  of  the  principles  he  has  avowed 
there  ?  I/Ct  his  book  be  read,  it  will  bear  witness  for 
the  ni^n. 

But  there  is  one  of  his  avowed  acts  in  the  appen- 
dix which  opens  his  whole  political  soul,  in  the  very 
moment  of  success,  (call  it  even  impuuity)  the  ter- 
mination of  the  war  in  1783  ;  it  is,  his  draught  of  a 
fundamental  constitution.  In  the  summer  of  1783 
it  was  expected  that  the  people  of  Virginia  would 
call  a  convention  together  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing and  reviving  the  essential  spirit  of  their 
rights,  by  the  formation  of  a  radical  law,  oi-,  in  other 
words,  comiUution.  Mr.  Jefferson  (who  doubtless 
would  have  been  an  active  member  of  that  body) 
had  prepared  himself  at  leisure,  and  deliberately  di- 
gested the  form  of  a  constitution,  such  as  he  con- 
ceived calculated  to  secure  the  rights  and  liberty  of 
his  country,  in  the  Tnost  permanent  manner,  and 
with  the  least  possible  restraint  on  individual  inclina- 
tion.* 

He  opens  the  plan  of  this  constitution  with  a  de- 
plar^lion  to  the  world  of  the  nature  of  the  war,  and 
pf  other  pre-existing  circumstances  -which  had  ren* 
i^X^  the  proposed  measure  necessary.     He  proposes 

*  Sec  Jefferson's  Notes,  Appendix,  page  366. 
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that  a  convention  should  be  invited  by  the  voluntary 
resolution  of  the  legislature;  and,  of  course,  deduces 
the  dependence  and  submission  of  the  law  giving 
power  to  its  origin,  the  People.  From  this  constitu- 
tional convention  of  the  community,  he  delegates 
the  departments  of  jurisprudence  to  a  legislative,  ju- 
dicial, and  executive  authority  ;  and  he  balances  the 
whole  very  nicely  in  equilibrio.  He  divides  the  Le- 
gislature into  two  houses,  and  renders  their  concur- 
rence an  essential  of  their  laws.  He  proposes  that 
their  election  should  be  annual.  He  adjusts  the 
equality  of  election  by  proportioning  the  county  re- 
presentatives to  the  number  of  the  electors,  and  by 
limiting  the  number  of  delegates  of  which  that  house 
shall  consist.  His  senatorial  division  consists  of  dis- 
tricts and  classes.  He  establishes  the  method  of  vot- 
ing vivd  vocij  and  gives  the  right  of  suffrage  to  all 
who  are  enrolled  in  the  militia.  He  regiilates  and 
confines  the  time  and  manner  of  legislative  meeting 
imd  adjournment;  and,  giving  to  the  Governor  a 
power  of  convening  them,  admits  a  latitude  in  the 
case  of  infection  or  invasion,  which  may  render  9 
temporary  removal  expedient,  A  majority  c^  either 
house  forms  its  quorum.  He  allows  the  members 
no  privilege  whatever  beyond  personal  protection 
while  they  are  engaged  on  public  business;  and^ 
(what  may  seem  extraordinary  in  England)  he  makes 
the  market  price  of  wheat  the  medium  of  their  wages, 
thereby  (I  apprehend)  stimulating  an  attention  to 
agriculture,  while  he  dispenses  the  medium  of  equity. 
Ultimately,  he  pays  a  due  and  scrupulous  attention 

to 
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to  the  doctrines  of  exclusion^  vacancies^  and  limits  of 
fower. 

To  the  Executive  Governor,  the  Council  of  State, 
and  its  President,  Mr.  Jefferson  has  paid  equal  at* 
tention,  as  well  as  to  the  judiciary  department.  He 
has  also  proposed  a  council  of  revision,  to  consist  of 
menabers  from  the  two  several  departments  of  the  ex- 
ecutive and  judicial :  to  this  courtcil  he  proposes  the 
submission  of  all  bills  (which  shall  have  passed  the 
legislature)  before  they  become  ultimately  a  law; 
and,  from  the  rules  laid  down  in  this  case,  it  seems 
next  to  impossible  that  the  legislative  wisdom  of  the 
country  should  be  surprized  into  the  act  of  ^  party. 

.  He  has  been  equally  attentive  to  the  preservation 
of  the  state  sovereignty  and  the  consistency  of  the 
confederacy.  In  the  appointment  of  delegates  to 
Congress,  he  has  left  the  election  in  the  hands  of  the 
state  legislature,  but  has  been  careful  to  exclude  the 
members  of  the  executive  power  from  either  voice  or 
seat. 

He  has  particularly  guarded  the  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pis  as  the  right  of  every  man,  and  that  ten  days  shall 
be  the  longest  possible  stretch  of  imprisonment  .after 
such  writ  is  demanded. 

He  has  taken. due  care  to  subject  the  military  au- 
thority to  the  civil  power.  Printing  presses  are  only 
responsible  for  the  propagation  of  falsehood ;  and 
constitutional  conventions  may  be  called  whenever 
they  are  thought  to  be  needful  by  two  out  of  the 
three  branches  of  government. 
Such  is  the  magna  charta  devised  by  this  great  and 
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hcnest  statesman :  how  people  in  England  should 
conceive  a  man  dangerous,  and  as  a  partial  friend  to 
France,  who  is  so  willing  to  tie  his  own  hands  from 
doing  mischief,  is  miraculous.  But  the  wisdom  and 
justice  of  his  public  character  will  appear  in  a  light  yet 
more  true,  perhaps,  if  we  examine  how  far  he  may 
have  practised  the  principles  he  has  prescribed,  during 
his  civil  administration  in  the  capacities  of  Delegate 
in  Congress,  Foreign  Ambassador,  and  Secretary  of 
State. 

In  the  year  1782-3,  he  was  in  Congress,  from 
whence  he^was  appointed  as  Ambassador  to  the  Court 
of  Spain,  but  the  approach  of  peace,  it  is  presumed^ 
rendered  his  voyage  unnecessary.  In  1784,  be  was 
still  in  or  at  Congress,  at  Annapolis,  in  Maryland* 
In  March,  1786,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  in  England. 

Shortly  after  this  period  we  find  him  at  the  Court 
of  Versailles,  from  whence  he  communicated  his  ne-* 
gotiations  concerning  the  freedom  of  the  tobacco 
trade,  the  powerful  opposition  of  the  farmers-ge- 
neral, &c.  to  Mr.  Jay,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
.  at  New  York,  in  a  letter  dated  May  27,  1786.  In 
this  letter  he  evinces  considerable  diplomatic  talents, 
and  success,  having  gained  the  approbation  of  Mr. 
de  Vergennes,  and  the  acquiescence  of  Mr.  dc  Ca- 
lonne.  He  has  also  recommended  to  the  people  of 
Carolina  an  improvement  in  preparing  their  staple 
commodity,  ricCy  in  order  to  lead  the  Mediterranean 
market. 

His  attention  to  the  fine  arts  in  the  midst  of  hi^ 
diplomatic  functions  is  not  only  a  vcty  striking  proof 

of 
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of  the  uni\7crsality  q£  Mn  JcfFerson^s  genius,  but 
strongly  evinces  his  application  to  those  important 
points  which  militate  to  the  improvement  of  his  na- 
tive country,  and  contribute  to  promote  the  happi- 
ness of  man. 

A  mind  thus  elevated  above  the  ordinary  employ* 
ments  of  its  species  is  little  susceptible  of  the  dirty 
influence  of  party  policy  :  it  is  only  for  the-  grovelling 
disposition  which  is  incapable  of  leaving  the  beatea 
track  of  evil  habit,  that  such  a  limited  spirit  is  truly 
appropriate.  In  a  very  cohcisc  letter  to  Dr.  Stile^ 
President  of  Yale  Cdlcge,  dated  Paris,  September 
1st,  1786,  this  gentleman  displays  a  fund  of  sentiment 
and  information  sufficient  to  eiltitle  him  to  the  confi- 
dence of  bis  country,  and  the  admiration  of  society  : 
he  has,  indeed,  suggested  a  new  idea,  that  ihefeoph  of 
Asia  are  descended  from  the  American  Indians ;  but  he 
has  strongly  supported  this  co»jecture  with  at  least 
well  chosen  facts. 

When  we  find  a  man,  in  recess  from  public  duty, 
capable  of  exploring  the  wilds  of  nature,  the  connec- 
tions of  the  human  species,  and  the  antient  inter- 
course of  long  lost  nations  with  each  other ;  when 
we  find  him  attentive  to  painting,  to  literature  and 
the  fine  arts,  to  the  purity  of  metals,  to  the  improve- 
ment of  optics,  of  transposition  by  fac-simite,  and  of 
science  in  general,  we  must  allow  him  a  grade  above 
the  tools  of  faction^  admit  him  to  a  higher  seat  of  dig- 
nity than  the  mere  modeller  of  a  national  treaty  about 
tobacco  and  rice,  and  allow  him  fitting  qualifications 

for 
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for  the  presidential  chair  of  a  new  country  whidh 
stands  in  need  of  expansive  talents. 

On  the  22d  of  October,  1786,  Mr.  de  Calonne 
announced  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  by  letter  from  Fontain- 
bleau,  the  intention  of  the  King  of  France  to  favour 
thfe  commerce  of  the  United  l^tates  as  much  as  pos- 
sible ;  to  double  the  number  of  their  free  ports  ;  t© 
reduce  the  duties  which  were  prejudicial  to  the  com- 
merce with  America;  that  after  the  expiration  of  a 
contract  made  by  the  farmers-general  with  Mr.  Mor- 
vis  (concerning  tobacco)  no  similar  one  should  be 
permitted ;  and  that,  during  the  existence  of  the 
term  of  Mr.  M.*8  contract,  the  farmers-general 
should  be  compelled  to  purchase  annually  about  fif- 
teen thousand  hogsheads  of  American  tobacco :  this 
regulation  of  the  tobacco  trade  (though  not  wholly 
in  conformity  to  the  principles  proposed  by  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson in  his  letter  to  the  Count  de  Vergennes)  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  result  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  ne- 
gotiation, which  had  it  at  first  in  view  to  eradicate 
that  monopoly  entirely. 

In  the  arguments  used  by  Mr.  Jefferson  on  this 
occasion,  in  respect  to  abolishing  the  duties  of  France 
upon  the  oil  trade,  he  appears  to  have  carried  equal 
conviction ;  for  although  France  could  not  consent 
to  a  total  abolition,  she  puts  the  United  States  on  a 
footing  with  the  Hanse  Towns,  and  Mr.  de  Calonne 
assigns  her  pre-existing  treaties  with  other  powers  as 
a  reason  for  her  doing  no  more  :  his  most  Christian 
Majesty,  moreover,  thought  fit  to  abolish  the  duties 
of  fabrication  upon  this  article. 

On 
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pn  this.OjCca^ion  he  also.pbUined  an  encourage- 
tnent  of  the  Carolina  rice-trade ;  and,  an  abolitioq 
of  duties  .upon  the.  a?:f:icle3  of  potT^^h,  pe^rl-a^h, 
tjeaver-skins,  h^ir  and  raw  leather,  masts,  y.ards^ 
koees  for  ship-building,  red.  cedar,  :|;reen  oak  anc^ 
tiij^lbfjr  ..of  all  kinds;  ships^  built  in  the  United 
Stat^  ^  shrubs,  trees,  and  seed^  from  th^e  States^  and 
books  and  paper  exported  thither/  Th^rc  was  al$^ 
granted)  on  this  negotiation^  pertain  facilities  on  the 
evpartstion  of  the  vinne^  of  Bourdeaux,  GuyennCj 
and  Touraij^ ;  and  on  the  exportation  Qf'arnns  aija 
jnilitanry  stores  to  the  States. 

At  .thi$  period  the  conjsampition  of  Carolinff-nce.  in 
Fr^W^.appe:^  tp  bav.e  Ijeen  about  one-half  of  their 
total ;<|f gigfwf,  as  stated  in ^ietter  from  Mr.  JefFcrsoflt 
to  Dr.  Ramsay  of  South  ^Carolina,  dated  27  th  Octpr 
ber,  I79j6>  at  Paris.  As  much  of  this  consumptipn, 
however,  lyas  connected  with  fasting  and  praying. 
the  Carolina  ri^Mrade  affords  an  argument  in  favour 
of  the  tttjtre,  as  well  as  that  of  the  cod-fishery  ;  and 
thjcre  doe?  pot  appear  to  be  any  spice  of  democracy 
in  Mr.Jfeffcrson,  which  sbould  render  him  at  this 
day  a  partisan  against  the  interests  of  his  native  ter- 
ritory, or  the  Pope. 

We  da  n9t  find  any  material  public  measure  to  be 
noticed  concerning  the  present  worthy  object  of  our 
consideration,  between  the  years  1786,  to  1789. 
Mr.  Jefferson  formed,  it  seems,  during  that  period, 
several  interesting  literary  acquaintances  in  France, 
to  aa  intercourse  with  whom  be  chiefly  devoted  tlyt 

1800~18ol.  P  leisure 
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leisure  with  which  he  was  saddled  by  the  growinjf 
discords  of  the  country. 

'  In  1789,  Mr.  Jefferson  returned  from  France; 
iind  the  pacific  revolution,  or  rather  reformationj  of 
that  period  having  tak^h  place  by  unanimoas  con- 
sent and  approbation  of  the  several  soverefgn  States, 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
i^ederal  gpycrnment.    . 

In  this  eminent  capacity,  he  was  calfed  on  to  per* 
Form  many  arduous  duties  of  office ;  and  the  difHculty 
of  performing  these  in  a  safe  and  satisfactory  manner, 
was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  consideratron  of  pur- 
suing an  unbeaten  path  in  the  brganizatloh  of  a  new- 
born system.  In  whatsoever  he  undertook,  however, 
he^ succeeded  to  the  puWrc  satisfaction,  and  displayed 
unequalled  talent  and  application. 

On  the  15th  January,  179O,  the  Honse  of  Repre- 
gentativcs  referred  to  him,  as  Secretary  of  State,  to 
report  on  the  plan  or  plans  which  might  be  most 
proper  for  reducing  the  currency,  weights  and  mea- 
sures of  the  United  States  to  an  uniform  statndard.' 
In  considering  this  question,  he  gave  ample  proofs 
of  his  mathematical  abilities  ;  but,  what  adds  to  the 
perfection  of  this  report*  is,  the  conciseness  of  me- 
thod, the  spirit  of  natural  philosophy,  the  assiduity 
"of  research,  the  discriminating  precision,  and  the 
profundity  of  judgment  with  which  it  is  every  way 
replete. 

I  ,^  Report  jQa  Weights^  Measures  and  Coins,  14th  Aprils  1790* 
'  .  Oq 
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On  thfe  3  St  February,  1791:»  Mr  Jefferson  reported^ 
in  his  official  capacity,  the  state  of  the  Cod  and 
Whale  Fisheries,  which  had,  in  like  manner,  been 
referred  to  him  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 

It  .could  scarcely  be  supposed  that  this  was  a  fa- 
vourite topic  with  a  man  who  had  been  bred  in  the 
mountains,  a  native  of  Virginia,  where  no  such  fishe- 
ries exist ;  or,  that  he  could  be  any  mor^  at  home  td 
the  fisherman's  habits:  and  personal  interestSi  than  a 
farmer  would  be  at  sea,  pn  board  a  first-rate  ship  of 
war.  Mr*  Jefix^rson,  however,  had  "  placed  his  mind 
"  with  his  house  on  an  elevated  scite>  from  whence 
"  he  m^ht  contemplate  the  universe/'*  and  we  find 
bim  equally  attentive  to  the  more  remote  interests 
of  his  country,  as  to  those  of  his  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood :  one  might  conceive  him,  indeed,  front 
this  document,  to  have  been  a  regular-bred  Bostop, 
merchant,  who  had  accumulated  a  fortune  in  tb?^ 
traffic  of  spermaceti ;  but  we  must  admit  him  to  be 
a  merchant  of  superior  information  to  the  plodder  of 
pounds,  shillings  and  pence,  and  recommend  his  re- 
port to  the  perusal  of  that  intermediating  class  who 
would  facilitate  the  great  interests  of  commerce,, 
without  preying  upon  the  puJDlic  faith  or  the  vitalj^ 
of  trade.  In  this  report  Mr.  Jefferson  recurs  back 
to  the  earliest  periods,  and  takes  a  copious  view  of 
the  subject  without  prolixity :  as  an  historian,  he 
conveys  abundant  infornwtion  ;  as  a  politician,  .be 
dives  tp  the  bottom  of  causes  and  effects  ;  as  a  cal- 
culator, he  shews  himself  skilled  in  arithmetic;  as  an 
*  ChastelleuxU  remark  on  thi«  c;eQtleman. 

P  2  American, 
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American,  he  recounts  the  advantages  and  inconve- 
niences which  relate  to  bis  country  ;  and,  as  a  atetes* 
man,  he  devek)pes  the  detail  of  every  political  dis- 
ease with  an  ability  that  is  only  equalled  by  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  remedy,  which  is  very  far  above  the 
latitude  of  a  groveling  party  poMcy. 

We  come  now  to^  one  of  the  most  important 
periods  m  tire  history  of  commerce  :  the  period  at 
which  the  ambassador  of  the  King  of  England  be- 
came a  resident  at  the  Cbtrrt  of  America,*  and  the 
citizen  minister  of  the  French  Republic,t  assailed 
the  firmness  of  her  neutral  principles.  In  this  pro- 
bationary state  of  her  poKticaf  existence,  the  burthen- 
of  the  day  fell  on  the  shoulders  of  Mr.  Jefferson  :• 
We  need  not  say  wtth  what  ability  he  sustained  the* 
shack ;  on  this  head  the  Duke  de  Lianco^rt  has  left 
lis  nothing  to  communicate. '  Over  the  unpleaiani 
^Occurrences  of  that  trying  period  the  two  govern- 
ments have  tvisely  drawn  a  veil,'  and  it  shall  not  be 
our  work  to  rend  or  to  remove  it. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that,  with  both  nations  the  cor-r 
fespondence  was  voluminous  and  intricate  :  it  Is  ap-' 
prehended  t6  be,  nevertheless,  impartial  on  the  side 
of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  is  somewhat  important  on  the 
side  of  truth,  against  that  insiduous  intrigue  whicfe 
dares  impute  to  him  an  unworthy  attachment. 

In  his  letter,  of  the  J  5th  May,  1 793,  addressed  to 
the  predecessor  of  Mr.  Genet  (Mr.  Ternant),.  be  de- 
fines the  law  of  nations  with  perspicuity,  and  deter- 
inines  on  an  impartial  observance  of  it :  nay  iiK)rc> 

*  Mr.  Hammond.  f  -Genet. 

he 
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hi^  abandons  the  citizens  of  America,  to  the  conse- 
ijDences  of  infractioii,  if,  on  ieitber  side,  they  depart 
from  neatrality. 

On  a  complaint  from  a  British  subject,  stated  in 
this  sartie  letter,  that  the  Consul  o£  France  residing 
at  Ch&rlestoh,  in  South  Carolina,  had  <x)ndemned, 
th6re,  a  British  vessel  captured  by  a  French  frigate, 
Mr.  Jeffferson  reitionstratfeg  in  the  follow  ir^  words  : 
*'  We  have  not  full  evidence  that  the  case  has  hap- 
^^  pened ;  but  on  such  ad  hypothesis,  while  we  should 
^*  be  disposed  to  view  it  in  this  instance,  as  an  error 
^*  in  judgment  in  the  particular  officer,  we  should 
'^  rely.  Sir,  that  you  would  interpose  efficaciously  to 
*^  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  error  by  hirti,  or  any 
^^  othei-of  the  Consuls  of  your  nation/' 

On  another  complaint  of  the  ^me  nfiture,  which 
itat'es,  that  privateers  had  been  fitted  out  from  Ame- 
rican ports^  and  manned,  in  part,  by  American  sea- 
men, to  cruise  against  the  ships  of  Great  Britain, 
Mr.  Jefferson  makes  the  following  observation  to  the' 
minister  of  France  :  "  Without  taking  all  these  facts 
^*  for  granted,  we  have  ncrt  hesitated  to  express  our 
**  highest  disapprobation  bf  the  (Conduct  of  any  of 
^^  our  citizens,  who  may  personally  engage  in  com- 
"  mitting  hostilities  at  sea,  against  any  of  the  nations 
^*  parties  to  the  present  war ;  to  declare  that,  if  the 
^^  case  has  happened,  or  that  should  it  happen,  we 
^^  will  exert  all  the  meatus  with  which  the  laws  aqd 
"  constitution  have  armed  us,  to  discover  such  of- 
^f  fenders,  and  to  bring  them  to  condign  punish- 
f'  meut;-  .    ; 
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Thus  it  IS  to  be  discovered  (in  the  direct  secretarial 
act  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  wherein,  in  the  infancy  of  this 
contest,  the  head  of  this  department  has  been  less 
guided  by  a  formal  submission  to  the  President,  than 
by  the  rectitude  of  a  heart,  and  the  wisdom  of  a  hbad, 
in  which  the  supreme  chief  of  the  Union  bad  an 
abundant  confidence),  that  there  is  nothing  in  Mr. 
JefFerson's  principles  which  should  attach  him  to  the 
factions  of  France,  or  any  act  which  may  be  deemed 
incompatible  with  the  duties  of  neutrality.  If  we 
were  to  follow  him  through  the  subsequent  labyrinth 
of  diplomatic  intrigue,  wherein  the  then  existing 
rulers  of  France  had  employed  their  chosen  corps  in 
arming  American  citizens,  in  disorganizing  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States,  and  in  endeavours 
to  involve  her  in  the  war,  we  shall  find  him  equally 
vigilant  and  impartial :  where  then,  may  we  ask,  is 
the  evidence  of  Gallic  partiality  which  Englishmen 
have  ascribed  to  him  ?  or  what  are  his  dreaded  prin- 
ciples }  The  failure  of  affirmative  evidence,  as  well 
as  a  too  voluminous  proof  of  innocence,  bid  us  desist 
from  a  farther  disprobate  ! 

As  we  now  approach  the  period  of  Mr.  Jefferson's 
retirement,  for  a  short  interval,  to  his  domestic  con- 
cerns, and  afterwards  to  the  less  active,  though  highly 
dignified  office  of  Vice  President,  we  shall  only  add 
pne  more  notice  of  his  official  acts  in  the  employ- 
inent  of  Secretary  of  State  :  He  was  called  on  by  ^ 
resolotion  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  dated 
JJ*ebruary  the  a3d,  1791,  tq  report  on  the  privileges 
p|)d  festrictions  pf  commercial  intercourse  j  but  the 

weighty 
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weighty  concerns  of  organization,  the  ordinary  calls 
of  his  official  duties,  and  the  cahals  of  foreign  mi- 
nisters, had  occupied  so  niuch  of  his  time,  that  he 
had  not  leisure  to  make  this  report  till  the  lOth  De- 
cember, 1793  ;  and  even  then  found  it  proper  to^ 
confine  it  to  the  summer  of  179^,  (where  he  had 
i)een  called  off  from  it  by  extraneous  concerns)  that 
he  might  be  thereby  enabled  to  speak  with  greater 
certainty  to  a  settled  point  of  timp. 

.Doubtless,  a  review  of  such  an  extensive  com- 
UJcrpe,  as  that  of  America,  must  have  been  a'  worlj; 
€if  immense  labour;  and  one  whijcb  dco^andcd  the 
intervention  of  commercial  knowledge  in  the  volu- 
minous details  with  which  it  is  connected.  Thte  dif- 
ficulty, however,  is  not  merely  the  extent  of  these : 
the  various  items  could-  be  accommodated  by  the; 
help  of  clerks  and  transcribers  ;  but  it  reqpircd  th© 
abilities  of  a  Jefferson  to  compress  the  view,  alnd' 
combine  a  picture  of  the  whole,  which  might  be 
comprehended  by  the  ordinary  capacity  pf  a  popular^ 
representation. 

In  this  Mr.  Jefferson  seems  to  have  succeeded 
with  his  accustomed  felicity  ;  for  he  ha«  coiTfpre-] 
I^ended  a  summary  of  the  whole  in  the  spac?*^©? 
twenty  octavo  pages ;  and  yet,  he  has  given  the  mosi 
satisfactory  statements  of  the  trade  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, w'ith  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Denmark,  Swc-* 
den,  and  the  United  Ncthei*lands,  comprehending 
their  respective  privileges  and  restrictions,  with  ar^^ 
ttit  summary  of  inconveniencies  and  remedies. 

P4        .^  Shbrtly 
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Shortly  after  this,  one  of  his  list  tecretarial  trans- 
actions, Mr.  Jefferson  retired  td  his  Seat  At  Monti- 
cello,  in  Virginia.  In  addition  tb  the  ties  cf  parental 
care  and  the  claims  of  dorriestic  happiness,  3Vir.  Jef- 
ferson is  said  to  have  been  feorhewhat  induced  to  this 
derelictory  measUre,  by  the  persuasion  of  d  dc^cidecf 
party  overbalancing  his  opinions  in  the  presidential 
decisions.  "  Immediately  after  this  step,"  6ays  the 
Duke  de  Liancourt, 

**  Mr.  Jefferson  was  considered  by  the  ruling  party  as  the  leader 
''  of  opposition ;  be  was  suspected  of  revolutionary  views ;  b^ 
**  wa*  accused  of  an  intention  tb  ovcrhirh  tbe  Cbn^titmtidn  of  tb4 
^  United  States,  of  being  the  enemy  of  bis  country,  and  of  a 
V  \*^isb  to  become  a  tribune  of  the  people.  It  is  sufficient  to 
**  know  tbat  Mr.  Jefferson  is  a  man  of  sense,  to  feel  tbe  absurdity 
•*  of  tbesc  scandalous  imputations  ,  and,  whoever  is  acquainted 
^  with  bis  virtue,  must  be  Astonishfcd  at  their  having,  beci  pre* 
^  fcrpcd  bg^st  bim*.  Mis  speeches  at^  those  of  a  raan  finfaly 
**  attached  to  the  mabtenance  of  the  Union,  of  the  present  Con-ii 
**  stitution,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States.  He 
•*  is  the  declared  enemy  of  every  new  system,  the  introduction  of 
**  which  might  be  attempted,  but  he  is  a  greater  cpcmy  of  a 
**  kingly^orw  *  of  Government  than  of  any  other.  He  is  cicariy  oC 
«X  dplnion,  that  the  present  Constitution  should- be  carefully  pre- 
•*  se^wed  ^d  defended  against  all  infringements  arising  from  the 
**  stretch  of  executive  power.  It  was  framed  and  accepted  on 
<*  republican  principles,  ami  it  is  his  wish  that  it  should  itmain  4 
**  republicau  constitution. 

**  On  several  occasions,"  says  tbe  Duke,  ••  I  have  heard  Biin; 
<*  speak.wrtb  great  respect  of  the  virtues  of.  the  President,t  ^^ 
**  in  terms  of  esteem  of  his  sound  and  unerring  jutlgment. 

**  But,'*  continues  the  Duke,  •*  the  spirit  of  party  is  carried 

**  to  excess  in  America  ;  men  who  embrace  the  opinion  of'  Mr. 

.^-^ , ^^ ' ^^ ,    '  '  \  >*» 

^  j^ffpliedto  tbe  United  States  :  he  meddles  not  nxiith  kin^dojr^s  ^Is^-a, 
viherft  andpcys  due  respect  to  those  in  authcrif^^ 
t  Tba  late  General  Washix^toJCM 
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"  JdpTertob,  attitk  t^if  opponents  with  ihtpi&tati^n9,  no  doubt » 
**  equally  unfounded.  In  all  party-proceediBgs^  neither  ituon 
**  nor  justjdecati  be  expected  4'roin  either  side,  smd  Teiy  seldom 
**  strict  morality,  with  respect  to  the  means  employed  to  serve 
.  **  the  favourite  cause  :  one  cause  alone  appears  good';  every  thing 
^  befeidfes  is  dfetnied  bad,  nay  criminal,  dnd  probity  itself  ser^ 
**  to  mi^eed'protnty.  Personal  reseiitnknts  assume  th^  C<>l<>ut  d 
**  public  spirit,  and  frequently,  when  the  most  odioiis  actfrof  m- 
•*  justice  have  been  committed,  and  the  most  atrocious  calumnies 
**  spread;  but  few  members  of  the  party  are  in  the  secret,  and 
•*  knov7  that  they  are  the  effusions  of  injustice  and  false  repre- 
*'  sentation.  The  truth  of  these  observations  being  evident  to  all 
'/  miea  who  have  lived  amidst  parties,  should  lead  to  mutual  to- 
*/  leratlon  and  forbearance. 

"  in  private  life  Mr.  Jefferson  displays  a  mild,  easy,  and  oblig- 
*^  ing  temper,  though  he  is  soitiewhat  cold  and  reserved.  His  cort* 
**  vet sati^n  is  of  the  most  agreeable  kmd,  atid  he  possesses^i  stobfc 
"  of  inifornxation  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  other  mah.  in  Eih 
V  rope  he  would. hold  a  distinguished  rank  among  men  of  letters* 
**  and  as  such  he  has  already  appeared  there  ;  at  present  *  he  is  ' 
•*  employed  with  activity  and  perseverance  in  the  management  of 
"  his  farms  and  buildlfag's  ;  and  he  orders,  directs^  and  pursues 
**  lA  th^  minutest  det^,  every  branch  of  busine^  hehiting  to 
"  them.  The  author  of  this  sketch  found  him  in  the  midst  of 
**  l^Fvest,,  from  which  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun  does  not  pre^ 
♦'  t^cnt  his  attendance.  His  negroes  are  nourished,  clothed,  and 
*•  treated  as  well  as  White  servants  could  be.  As  he  cannot  ex- 
**  pcct  any  akisttmce  ^m  the  two  an^ali  ?leighbouring  towns, 
"  evciy  artibler  is  made  on  his  firm;  bis  rregroes  arc  cabinet-f 
**  makers,  carjftnters,.  masons^  bhckkayers,  smiths,  &c.  The 
♦•  children  he  employs  in  a  nail-manufactory,  which  yields  air 
f*  ready  a  considerable  prolit.  The  young  and  old  negresses  spin 
**  foV  the  clotbiWg  of  the  rest.  He  anirnatcs  them  by  rewards 
•*  il>d)rtistinetiokii  ;  in  fine,  his  superior  liiind  directs  the  manage- 
•*  meat  pf  Jbis  ddipestic  poncctnsk  with  the  same  abilities)  activity, 
^*  and  z^egularitjr,  which  he  evinced  in  the  conduct  of  public  af-^ 
•*  fairs,  and  which  he  is  calculated  to  display  in  every  ^jitv^atiop 

♦  June,  1795. 
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Such  is  tbc.character  and  life  of  this  gricat  and 
good  member  of  society ;  and  it  woirid  be  highly 
criminal  to  wish  him  separated  from  the  bosom  of 
his  amiable  family,  to  any  other  end  than  those  im- 
portafrt  services  to  his  fellowrcreatures,  for  the  per- 
formance whereof  nature  has  bestowed  on  him  sucb 
an  exalted  capacity. 


MR.  BUSHROD  WASHINGTON. 

THE  agitation  of  the  popular  mind  of  America^ 
and  the  circumstances  which  have  contributed  to 
call  this  young  gentleman  forward  so  immediately 
after  the  decease  of  his  late  venerable  uncle  the  Ge- 
neral,  (of  whom  much  has  been  already  said,  but  of 
whom  more  yet  remains  than  language  can  express) 
has  induced  us  to  transmit  some  information  which 
the  public  will  doubtless  expect  concerning  a  candi- 
date for  the  exalted  station  of  Vice  President  of  the 
Uirtcd  Sta:cs  of  America. 

ISir.  Bushrod  Washington  is  now  about  thirty- 
five  years  of  age,  of  small  stature,  aqd  comely  or 
rather  handsome  person,  liaving  much  of  that  placid 
yet  manl}^  firmness  in  his  countenance  for  which 
iiis  uncle  was  so  truly  remarkable.  My  informant 
had  qn  early  and  suitable  opportunity  of  noticing 
gnd  pointing  ot^t  to  others,  present,  several  traits  of 
future  greatness  which  were  discovered  in  this  young 
man's  deportment,  before  be  was  publicly  known 
to  be  a  IVashington.  His  remarkable  attention  to 
the  long  and  interesting  cause  of  FatulruiJ  a^ainsf 

Randal^ 
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Randal*  is  one  instance  here  alluded  to;  that  re- 
markable tri^l  which  so  greatly  excited  the  public 
curiosity  in  Philadelpbia  in  the  year  1783. 

We  are  particular  in  citing  this  early  instance  of 
juvenile  assiduity,  in  as  much  as  it  applies  to  the  basis 
of  a  character  which  is  self  existent ;  which  has  a}- 
'  ready  been  mistakenly  tacked  to  family  interest,  and 
the  intrigue  of  faction,  in  periodical  prints ;  and 
Avhich  is  very  delicately  placed  on  a  more  conspicu- 
ous ground  of  responsibility  and  difficulty  in  com- 
parison with  the  exalted  personage  whom  he  >vas  bora 
to  represent. 

It  is  certainly  saying  a  great  deal  for  the  man  we 
are  about  to  introduce^  when  we  recite,  from  Gcnc^;al 
Washington's  will,  that  unlimited  confidence  which 
devised  the  family  seat  of  Mount  Vernon  ^J-,  with  the 
private  and  public  papers  of  the  inestimable  testator  j:^ 

•  *  For  breach  of  marriage,  &c. 

f  Many  people  suppose  General  Washington  to  have  been 
educated  in  England,  but  we  are  positively  assured  that  he  n^^ver 
-was  out  of  America,  or  the  American  seas.  The  family  seat, 
Idnmt  VernoJiy  in  Fairfa)^  county,  Virginia,  was  (as  we  under- 
irtand)  named  thus  by  an  elder  brother  of  the  Gcnerars,  who 
senred  in  the  expedition  carried  into  the  Gulph  of  Mexico  by  Ad- 
miral Vernon,  and  in  honour  to  that  officer.  Wc  are  not  cer- 
tain whether  the  General  (then  young)  was  on  that  service  with 
bis  brother. 

X  "  Item,  To  my  nephew  Rushrod  Washington,  I  give  and 
bequeath  aU  the  papers  in  my  posscFsJon,  which  relate  to  my 
ciril  and  military  adTuinistration  ot  the  affairs  of  this  country  :  1 
leave  to  him  also  such  of  my  private  papers  as  are  worth  pre- 
fcrving;  and,  at  the  decease  of  my  wiff,  and  bofoip,  if  she  i^  not 
inclined  to  retain  them,  I  give  and  bequeath  my  library  of  book? 
5M^  pamphlets  of  every  kind." 

but 
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but  Mr.  Washington  has  stronger  claims  than  this  to 
public  patronagie ;  be  is  one  of  those  valuable  citi- 
zens whorii  society  fcsteeifl  for  their  own  Bakes.  Na- 
ture ^v6  him  a  head  and  heart  which  stood  in  no 
heed  of  party  influence  ;  and  in  America,  or  in  any 
other  country,  whei-e  n^cn  dare  to  be  free,  and  to 
spurn  the  artifice  of  corruption,  he  would  bfe  calied 
npvn  to  perform  the  duties  of  some  important  func- 
tion. 

In  l/^a3,  he  was  a  student  at  law  in  Philadelphia. 
At  the  remarkable  trial  which  we  have  cited,  he  was 
one  of  the  few  of  his  age  who  were  capable  of  a  four 
day's  fixed  attention  to  a  case  (which  produced  laugh- 
ter in   others)  without  an    unbecoming  srtiile  from^ 
Master  Washington;  a  case,  indeed,  which  excited 
many  an  indecorous  titter  from  men  of  riper  years, 
who  should  have  given  a  more  exemplary  proof  of 
'  their  prudence.     The  absence  of  my  irtformant,  fpr 
several  years  afterwards,  denied  to  him  an   oppor^r 
tunity  of  detailing  this  gentleman's  progress.     Suf^ 
fice  it  to  say,  that  he  found  him,  on  his  return, 
distinguished  in  the  highest  practice  at  the  bar  of 
the  Courts  of  Juftice  in  Virginia  ;  where,  eveti,  the 
present  able  Secretary  of  State,  among  others,  will 
phcarfully  surrender  the  palm  of  defence  to  his  abi- 
Jitics. 
The  testimony  of  his  uncle's  will*  is  an  incontrCr 

vertible 

•  "  And  now,  having  p;onc  through  these  specific  devises,  with^ 
iexplanationfe  for  the  more  ^correct  understanding  of  the  meahing 
tnd  design  of  them,  I  proceed  to  the  distribution  of  the  mofe 

important 
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vartible  evidence  of  bis  claims  upon  thp  e^te  ^ 
Mount  Veinon,  without  derogating  froF?!  th?  wi?r 
dom  or  justice  of  the  donor.  We  do  not,  bpw^v^, 
find  him  preying  upon  this  qlairn^  qx  courting  th|^ 
interest  of  a  popular  ehjtracter,  who,  with  ev^j  thijig 
m  his  power^  might  have  done  any  thing  witji  bo^ 
iiour.  The  self-denial  of  General  Washington  h^d 
shut  bis  hand  against  family  promotion;  preffrrixig 
only  those  who  promised  service  tp  bi^  country  ia 
its  posts  of  trust  and  profit,  without  submitting  t9 
the  temptations  of  relative  respect.  Indepei)f}f;pt  (^ 
these  we  find  Mr.  Washington  succeeding  pa  t\^ 
strength  of  native  talents;  and  even  th|^  amppg 
strangers.  He  removed  at  m  early  perip^  tp  tb^ 
city  of  Richmond,*  where  he  settled,  an^  wljpre  the 
comforts  of  competency,  with  an  ^miftble  and  exem- 
I^ary  wife,  rendered  him  hpppy  and  bclored. 

His  truly  domestic  and  benevolent  partner  for  life 
]^  the  daughter  of  a  Mr,  Blackburne,  a  gcntlenwn  of 
feepectabiltty,  and  of  one  of  the  principal  families  or> 
the  river  Potowmack.     In  this  instance  of  social 
connection  he  seen>s  to  have  shared  in  the  good  for- 

important  parts  of  my  estate,  in  manner  following :  First,  to  my 
nephew  Bttshrod  Washington,  and  his  heirs  (partly  in  conside- 
^tion  of  an  intimation  to  his  deceased  father,  while  we  were  ba- 
chelors, and  he  had  kindly  undertaken  to  superintend  my  estate 
during  ray  military  services,  in  the  former  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  France,  that  if  I  should  fall  therein.  Mount  Vernon 
(then  less  extensive  in  domain  than  at  present]  should  become  his 
property.     I  give  and  bequeath,  &c." 

•  Richmond  is  110  miles  from  Mount  Vernon,  and  262  miles 
from  Philadelphia,  where  Gcaeral  Washington  necessarily  re- 
sided most*  ' 

tune 
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tone  of  his  uncle.  Mrs.  Washington  possesses  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  social  virtues  of  her  sex, 
and  these  are  ^aid  to  shine  most  in  the  private  circle 
of  her  family  and  her  friends,  or  among  such  as  are 
ID  need  of  those  cheering  attentions  which  her  for- 
tune and  her  economy  have  enabled  her  to  dis- 
pense. 

In  regard  to  the  military  talents  of  this  gentle- 
man, it  seems  probable  that  the  happy  period  which 
put  an  end  to  the  American  war  prevented  an  ho- 
nourable display  of  them  without  leaving  him  a  cause 
for  regret.  His  mind  is  said  ^to  be  far  above  the 
vain  glory  of  offending  for  the  sake  of  ferae,  and  in- 
capable of  building  up  a  reputation  with  the  blood 
of  his  fellow  creatures.  At  the  siege  of  York,  how- 
ever, he  very  amply  anticipated  his  uncle's  desire  in 
the  use  of  his  sword.*  Born  to  an  ample  fortune, 
nursed  in  the  lap  of  indulgence,  and  of  a  delicate 
frame,  he  chearfully  submitted  to  the  duties  of  a 
private  soldier,  on  an  active  and  hazardous  service  in 
the  very  teeth  of  the  enemy  ;  he  was  one  of  a  corps 
of  young  gentlemen,  who  went  voluntarily  intoser 

*  "  To  each  of  my  nephews,  William  Augustine  Washington, 
•*  George  Lewis,  George  Stcptoe  Washington,  Bushrod  Wash- 
^*  ington,  and  Samuel  Washington,  I  give  one  of  the  swords  or 
**  couteaux,  of  which  I  may  die  possessed;  and  they  are  to 
H  choose  in  the  order  they  are  named.  These  swords  arc  ac- 
•*  companied  wi^h  an  injunction  not  to  unsbeath  them. for  the 
**  purpose  of  shedding  blood,  except  it  be  for  self-defence,  or  in 
•*  defence  of  their  country  and  its  rights ;  and  in  the  latter  case, 
•*  to  keep  them  unsheathed,  and  prefer  falling  with  them  in  their 
**  tiands  to  the  relinquishment  thereof." 

vic« 
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vice  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Mercer  (formerly 
aid-de-camp  to  General  Lec)^  and  was,  on  this  occa- 
sion, ranked  among  the  bravest,  the  most  active,  an(| 
vigilant  of  these  patriotic  volunteers. 

From  -such* a  character,  so  happily  connected  and 
situated,  we  cannot  but  flatter  ourselves  the  grovd- 
ing  idea  of  party  politics  will  vanish  ;  and  that,  if  he 
should  be  called  to  fill  an  important  stalbn  in  the 
administration  of  jurisprudence,  the  world  has  some- 
what to  expect  from  his  abilities,  his  equity,  his  firm- 
ness, his  inipartiality  and  his  moderation. 


DR.  JOHN  GILLIES. 

Dk.  Gillies,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was 
bom  at  Brechin  in  the.  shire  of  Angus,  in  Scotland, 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  His 
relations  are  among  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  . 
in  that  neighbourhood. — Brechin  was  long  the  capi- 
tal of  a  bishoprick,  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Bri- 
tain. 

He  received  bis  first  literary  education  at  the  next 
parish  school.  After  making  due  proficiency  in  the 
usual  initiatory  parts  of  learning,  he  was  sent  to  pur- 
sue his  higher  studies  at  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

That  University  was  then  in  great  reputation. 
Hutcheson,  by  his  eloquence  as  a  lecturer,  by  the 
purity  and  elegance  of  his  writings,  by  the  benignant 
spirit  of  his  philosophy,  had  sometime  before  ren- 
dered it  famous  as  the  best  school  for  ethical  science. 

Smith 
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.^mith  had  l^\^y  cclipflf4  ^  ^^fi  ^  tf^phcsppu 
•  Sinjpson  wa?thep  teacl^iqg  |p  it,  re^fif^mcal  scir 
-eoce^  with  a  skill  worthy  ;  of  the .  ihle^t ,  prq|ici^ 
among  all  the  moclcrn?^  ip.tbc  raatbeip§t!C3  of  the 
©ncient^,     MjU^r  wa$  beginnipg  to  /oKtn,  anA  to 
teach  iti  j(actui:c$,  thpse  iustitutcs  pf  the,p)34loippby  of 
Ji^rifprudqacc,  which  ar/^^^iU  ^qttffssedlyujjt^gxiail^d  hj 
^he  jurists  and  academical  l,(^\^fcf^  of  thc;  ojjber  Unit 
varsities  o{  Eui-opq.    ]^Jacu:^.w|)qsc  proibuqcj  eru- 
dition and  singular  discerncnqnt  6rft  e:iflaiped,  op  ^ 
tolerably  satisfactory  aystpm,  the  nature,.  reUtipps^ 
and  import  of  the  most  difficult  class  of  the  inde- 
clinable words  of  the  Greek  language,  was  at  this 
time  professor  of  thajt  language,  and  knew  to  kindle 
in  his  pupils  a  passion — not  for  the  trappings^  the  de- 
ibrmities,  or  the  uniippprtant  pjeculiaritie^^— but  for 
the  very  sppl^  aad  all  the  essential  beauties  of  Gre- 
cian literature.     Eotnert  and  Andrew  Foplis   were 
producing,  with  the  types  of  Wilson,  those  editions 
equally  beautiful  and  correct,  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics,  which  are  very  gcoerally  known  and.  ad- 
mired as  theirs.     Theology  was  taught  by  Leech- 
man  in  lectures,  which  breathed,  as  was  sajd^  much 
less  the  spirit  of  Calvin,  than  that  of  Hutcheaon,  and 
of  Taylor  of  Norwich. 

Such  were  the  masters  under  whom  Mr.  Gillies 
studied.  Among  his  fellow  students  were  several 
young  men,  who,  in  the  progress  of  life,  have  since 
become  eminent.  He  quickly  distinguished  himself 
-by  a  rapid  advancement  in  the  knowledge  of  Gre- 
cian literature,  ctt^cal  science,  and  the  beauties  of 

classical 
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classical  English  composition.  Moor,  his  master, 
was  much  more  conversant  with  the  classics  of  Gre- 
cian than  with  those  of  English  literature.  But  Mr^ 
Gillies  was  more  fortunately  directed  to  study  the 
writings  of  the  best  modern  authors,  in  comparison 
with  those  of  the  ancients  t  and,  by  this  means  he 
became  much  abler  to  discerUj  with  true  taste  and 
intelligence,  the  genuine  and  respective,  excellencies 
of  both.  The  orators  especially,  and  the  poets  of 
ancient  Greece,  engaged  his  fondest  attention ; 
while  his  favourite  authors  artiong  the  moderns  were 
the  philosophical  historians  and  essayists  of  France 
and  Britain.  Even  when  still  a  very  young  man  at 
college,  he  strongly  felt  the  excitements  of  literary 
ambition.  His  college  exercises  obtained  the  praise 
of  taste  and  genius.  Some  of  his  juvenile  essays 
stole  occasonally  into  print ;  ih  particular,  an  admi- 
rable Defence  of  the  Study  of  Classical  Literaturey  the 
ingenuity  and  elegance  of  which  were  thought  to  do 
extraordinary  credit  to  the  young  author. 

From  the  University  he  was  recommended  to  the 
appointment  of  tutor  to  the  honourable  Mr.  Hope, 
one  of  the  younger  sons  of  the  late  Earl  of  Hopcton. 
The  conditions  on  which  he  accepted  this  engage- 
ment were  liberal  and  honourable.  With  his  noble 
pupil  he  went  to  the  continent.  They  passed  some 
years  in  Germany  ;  and  visited  most  of  those  places 
in  the  middle  and-  the  south  of  Europe,  which  are 
the  most  highly  celebmted  as  worthy  to  attract  the 
ingenuous  curiosity  of  travellers.  Mr.  Gillies*s  con- 
duct was  very  acceptable  to  his  pupil  and  to  the 
-  1800—1801.  Q  Earl 
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Egrl  of  Hopcton :  and  every  thing  conspired  to  renr^ 
der  his  situation,  in  all  respect^,  improving  a»d 
agreeable  to  himself. 

To  hill),  indeed,  after  the  progress  he  had  made  in 
{tberal  and  elegant  study,  such  an  agreement  could 
not  but  be  exceedingly  advantageous,  as  a  niean  for 
the  farther  cultivation  of  his  faculties.  Tho$e  simple 
ideas,  or  notions  which  are  the  elements  of  all  out 
knowledge,  cannot  be  learned  from  books,  but  are  to 
b^  acquired  only  from  consciousness  of  our  own  native 
feelings,  and  from  real  ohservafion  of  the  actions  of 
Other  animated  beings,  and  of  the  forms  and  changes 
^f  exterior  nature  in  general.  The  simple  ideas^  or 
motions  with  which  thq  mind  is  thus  supplied,  are 
roore  or  less  numerous  and  various^  in  proportion  as 
a  man  passes  through  more  or  fewer  of  those  situa- 
tions which  excite  diversity  of  internal  feelinga,  and 
in  proportion  as  he  has  opportunity  to  examine  a 
greater  or  a  smaller  number  of  the  appearances  of 
nature,  and  of  the  acts  expressive  of  human  thought 
and  )jassion.  Books,  and  study  by  mere  reading, 
may  help  to  lix  the  sentiments  and  imagery  of  natwr© 
more  perii>anently  in  the  mind,  may  teach  us  to 
compare  them  more  skilfully,  may  lead  us  to  per- 
ceive among  them  new  relations,  may  instruct  ns  to 
combiae  the^  in  new  systems,  but  can  give  nothing 
more.  He  who  should  spend  his  life  in  a  librarjv 
would,  at  its  end,  have  less  of  real  knowledge  than 
the  farmer  or  the  merchant  who,  with  an  equalky  of 
natural  abilities,  had  been  continually  engaged,  with 
real  and  active  experience,  in  the  grosser  afiaii?  d 

the 
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the  world.  Even  Ma^iabcochi  or  Wanfey  had  not 
half  the  knowledge  of  Cook.  If  Mr.  Gillk»  had 
never  travelled,  nor  httn  introduced  into  the  great 
world  ;  he  might  indeed  have  become  sufficiently  ex* 
pert  in  construing  Lycophron,  in  scanning  thie  hejui*< 
meters  of  Homer,  in  distinguishing  the  familiar  ri- 
baldry of  Aristophanes  from  the  stately  and  high- 
sounding  phrases  of  the  Greek  tragedians;  but  he 
could  not  have  acquired  that  knowledge  of  the 
philosophy  and  the  affairs  of  social  life,  which  is  fie^ 
cessary  to  the  successful  composition  of  history ;  nor 
could  he  have  become  qualified  to  renovate  the  ft  me 
of  Aristotle,  by  at  last  unlocking  his  stores  of  scien- 
tific truth  to  modern  intelligence*  He  had  attained 
to  that  maturity  of  intellect,  and  acquired  thAt  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  books  and  of  things  inf  his  own 
country,  without  which  the  advantages  of  travel, 
could  not  be  duly  applied  to  improvement  t  And  ftvr 
Scotsmen  have  ever  gone  abroad,  who  kndw  so  well 
to  make  the  most  of  the  opportunities  foi*  enriching 
the  mind,  which  their  travels  afforded. 

His  application  to  his  classical  and  philosophical 
studies  was  not  remitted  during  his  residence  on  the 
continent.  He  composed,  while  abroad,  a  great  p^rt 
of  one  of  his  most  considerable  works.  Of  the  lan- 
guages 6f  France  and  Gennany,  he  obtained. so 
thorough  a  knowledge,  and  so  easy  and  <:6mplet6  a 
command,  that  he  still  speaks  them  with  nearly  the 
same  fluency  and  propriety,  as  if  either  had  been  his 
native  speech.  Listening  to  the  words,  and  observ- 
ing the  manners  and  personal  aspect  of  the  people  of 
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Germany,  he  perceived  them  to  bear  to  those  of  hj» 
fellow-countrymen,  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  a 
similarity  sufficiently  striking,  in  many  minute  par- 
ticulars, to  evince  that  the  inhabitants  of  Angus- 
shire,  just  as  well  as  those  of  the  eastern  counties  of 
Engknd,  must  be,  by  their  remote  ancestors,  of  Ger- 
man descent.  In  Italy,  he  had  great  pleasure  in 
visting  the  puny,  but  then  independent  republic  of 
San  Marino.  It  had  been  before  visited  by  Addi- 
son :  but  Addison's  account  of  it,  in  the  narrative  of 
his  travels,  was  much  less  worthy  of  its  republican 
independence,  and  of  the  singularity  of  its  circum- 
stances in  general,  than  that  which  the  late  Mr. 
Seward  was,  by  the  favour  of  Dr.  Gillies,  enabled  to 
insert  in  one  of  his  volumes  of  anecdotes.  Dr.  Gillies 
did  not  chuse,  after  his  return  to  this  country,  to 
give  to  tlie  public  a  book  of  travels.  But  he  has  done 
enough  to  make  us  wish  that,  with  the  sacrifice  of 
fifty  of  our  common  books  of  travels,  we  could  pur- 
chase even  one  such  as  his  accuracy  of  observation, 
sagacity  of  reflection,  and  power  of  elegant  writing 
well  enabled  him  to  have  given. 

Such  was,  in  general,  the  course  of  study,  and 
converse  with  life,  by  which  Dr,  Gillies  cultivated  his 
talents,  while  he  was  advancing  to  distinguish  him- 
self in  the  foremost  class  of  men  of  science  and  lite- 
rature.    Let  us  now  view  him  as  an  author. 

His  first  avowed  publication  was,  Jl  Tramlaiion  of 
ijte  Qrations  of  Lyslas  and  Isocrates.  Dr.  Leland  had 
gained  great  reputation  by  his  translation  of  those^  of 
Demosthenes.     Sir  William  Jones,  in  translating  the 
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pleadings  of  Isaeus,  had  lately  opened  to  English 
readers,  a  source  of  much  curious  information, 
concerning  the  domestic  life  of  the  Athenians,  and 
even  the  minute  forms  of  proceeding  in  their  courts 
of  justice.  Mr.  Gillies  selected, — in  Lysias,  ah  orator 
whose  speeches  being  chiefly  of  the  judicial  class,- 
were  richer  in  domestic  anecdotes,  and  in  the  detail 
of  familiar  manners,  than  even  the  characters  of 
Theophrastus,  or  the  dramas  of  Aristophanes, — and 
in  hocrates^  one  whose  principal  discourses  iW^re  the 
best  specimens  of  curious  rhetorical  labour,  and  of 
the  practical  ethics  and  politics,  for  the  age  in  which* 
he  lived.  Of  the  pleadings  and  essays  of  these  wri'^ 
ters,  he  executed  a  translation  eminently  faithful^ 
nervous,  and  stately,  yet  flowing,  easy^  and  graceful. 
In  preparing  it  for  publication,  he  subjoined  wo/^^tp 
illustrate  the  obscuritiea  of  the  text,  and  prefixed  to 
each  separate  piece  an /«^roJ2^r//(?w,  explaining  with 
conciseness  and  perspicuity,  whatever  could  be  knowa 
as  to  its  design  and  history,  either  from  the  discourse 
itself,  or  from  other  authentic  sources  of  original  in-» 
fonnation.  For  a  common  hUroducUon  to  the  whole; 
he  composed  a  Dissertation  on  the  General  History 
of  Greece,  especially  for  the  age  in  which  his  orators 
lived  ;  which  is  perhaps,  just  such  a  one  as  Isocrates 
himself  might  have  written,  if  with  his  own  know- 
ledge and  taste,  he  had  been  reserved  to  breathe  the 
atmosphere  of  modern  philosophy  and  literature.  A 
work  so  valuable  could  not  fail  of  a  favourable  recep- 
tion with  the  British  public.  It  was  no  sooner  ge* 
nerally  known  by  the  proper  judges  of  its  merits, 
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than  the  translator  was  ranked  anoong  the  ablest  clas- 
sical scholars,  and  the  most  eloquent  writers  of  the 
age.  IT^cre  is  scarcely  any  book  that  will  afford 
higher  entertainment  to  di  reader  fond  of  the  detail 
of  familiar  manners,  and  of  curious  anecdotes  of  do- 
mestic life ;  or  any  that  will  more  agreeably  aid  the 
student  in  his  first  attempts  to  gafn  an  acquaintance 
with  the  learning,  the  laws,  and  the  general  anti- 
quities of  Greece.  Why  has  it  not  yet  been  printed 
in  an  octavo  form,  for  the  convenience  of  readers 
whose  wealth  does  not  equal  thek  love  of  literature  ? 
His  next  work  was  his  ffisfory  of  Greece.  From 
this,  he  probably  expected  high  returns  of  emo- 
liMWCDt  aud  feme :  and,  if  such  were  his  hopes, 
they  have  not  been  'disappointed.  The  suggestions 
6f  Bolingbroke,  the  riral  attempts  of  Voltaire,  with 
the  still  uneqimlled  examples 'of  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man historians,  as  welt  as  oi  those  of  modem  Italy, 
excited  Htmey  before  the  middle  of  this  century,  to 
produce  the  first  model  of  classical  and  philosophic 
history,  with  which  English  Irteratarc  wa§  enriched. 
Robert soriy  with  more  of  epic  and  dramatic  power, 
with  an  equal,  or  even  a  more  expansive  comprehen- 
sion of  mind,  in  a  style,  if  more  monotonous  and 
rhetorical,  yet  more  nervous  nxxd  correct,  but  with 
penetration  less  acute  and  inventive,  and  with  a 
taste  in  compostion  less  delicately  chaste  and  refined, 
— next  tried  his  talents  in  history,  in  friendly  com- 
petition with  Hume.  G'thhortj  ambitious  to  efface  by 
the  fame  of  classical  erudition,  and  of  genius  and 
eloquence,  the  ignominy  of  an  expulsion  from  the 
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University  of  Oxford,  thought  no  province  of  literary 
exertion,  so  likx^ly  to  afford  success  to  his  wishes,  as 
that  in  which  Hume  and  Robertton  had  so  signally 
excelled*  He  chose  a  period  of  history  whicTi  phi- 
losophicnl  historians  and  elegant  classical  scholars 
had  alik^  neglected,  as  unworthy  to  be  illustrated, 
and  incapable  to  become  the  subject  of  any  fplendid 
and  interesting  \TOrk.  His  first  volumes  had  Already 
fldtonishcd  and  charmed  the, world,  by  evincing  that 
this  very  neglected  period  was,  of  the  whole  history 
pf  social  life^  the  part  the  nK)st  pregnant  with  useful 
information,  the  richest  in  the  stores  of  philosophy, 
the  mo3t  abundant  in  tlx^se  characters  and  vicissr- 
tudes  of  fortune^  by  which  curiosity  is  chiefly  inte* 
rested,  the  most  dusceptible,  in  historical  narrative, 
of  those  ornaiTient^  which  genius  and  eloquence 
alone  fciio^-  to  confer.  These  were  the  masters  whom 
Dr.  Gillies  thought  not  unworthy  of  his  imitation — ^ 
the  rivals  whom,  in  imitating,  he  aspired  to  excel* 
No  modern  language  possessed  a  history  at  once 
classical  and  philosophical,  of  the  origin,  the  pro- 
gress, the  splcadours,  and  the  decline  of  the  people 
of  the  Grecian  name,  though  so  illustrioiis,  as  thtJ 
authors  of  all  the  civilisation  of  the  western  world* 
In  undertaking  a  History  of  Greece,  therefore,  Dr. 
Gillies  consulted  public  utility  no  lefs  than  the  cha- 
racter bf  his  own  gct)ius  and  fiiVourite  studies. 

Much  of  this  work  was  written  abroad.  The  first 
part,  deducing  th^  history  of  the  Greeks  to  the^fera 
<)f  the  subversion  of  Grccinn  liberty,  was  published 
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by  Cadell  in  the  year  1785.  In  every  quality  of  le. 
gitimate  history  it  was  judged  not  unuorthy  tobe 
put  into  conipetition  with  the  best  examples  of  his- 
torical excellence  in  the  English  language.  Its  beau- 
ties were  remarked  to  be — great  fidelity  of  narrative, 
the  fruit  of  integrity,  judgment  and  erudition, — a  skil- 
ful combination  of  the  parts  into  one  whole, — that 
force  of  sentiment,  and  that  picturesque  power  of 
displaying  .imagery,  without  which  no  relation  of 
events  in  which  we  arc  personally  unconcerned,  can 
ever  be  made  interesting  to  the  mind, — a  continual 
selection  of  the  most  impressive  particulars,  such  as 
is  never  made  but  by  taste  and  genius, — a  rich  dis- 
play of  ethical  and  political  wisdom  from  the  stores  of 
antiquity,  as  well  as  of  that  philosophy  of  history  and 
legislation  which  peculiarly  belongs  to  modern  times, 
— taste  to  estimate  aright  the  merits  of  the  Greeks 
in  the  sciences  and  the  fine  arts, — an  eloquence,  co- 
pious, rich,  high-sounding,  and  splendid,  adapted  to 
the  dignity  of  the  subjects  on  which  it  was  employed, 
breathing  not  a  little  of  the  spirit  of  Plato  and  of 
Homer,  and  reminding  the  reader  of  the  lofty  sono- 
rous march  of  the  style  of  Gibbon.  I'his  work  was 
very  generally  read,  with  much  popular  applause.  It 
has  passed  through  several  editions,  and  is  still  rising 
in  the  estimation  of  the  world;  notwithstanding  the 
competition  of  the  rival  history  of  Mr.  Mitford,  a 
work  of  very  great  and  acknowledged  excellence. 

Upon  the  death  of  Frederick  the  Great,  of  Prussia, 
Pr.  Gillies,  who  had  visited  bis  Court,  produced,  in 
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a  very  agreeable  and  instructive  volume,  a  Parallel 
heiween  his  Character  as  a  Politician  atid  JVarrior,  and 
that  of  the  famous  Philip  of  Macedon. 

The  Doctor  had  now  for  some  time  fixed  his  resi- 
dence chiefly  in  London.  He  had  access  to  the  best 
society ;  and,  on  account  of  his  pleasing  manners, 
and  of  his  rich,  fluent,  and  various  conversation,  was 
every  where  very  acceptable.  His  fortune,  though 
not  opulent,  was,  by  an  annuity  from  the  Earl  of 
Hopeton.  by  the  profits  of  his  History,  and  by  som^i 
other  supplies,  rendered  sufiiciently  equal  to  his  mo- 
derate though  gentlemanly  plan  of  expence.  Nor 
did  he  want  friends  who  desired  to  make  it  still  more 
easy.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Robertson  of  Edin- 
burgh, Dr.  Gillies  was,  with  a  discernment  that  did 
honour  to  Government,  appointed  to  succeed  him  ia 
the  office  of  historiographer  to  the  King  for  Scotland, 
with  a  salary  of  'lO0\.  a  year.  He  soon  after  married 
an  amiable  and  accomplished  woman,  and  settled  in 
a  pleasant  house  in  the  vicinity  of  Portman  Square. 

For  some  time,  the  works  of  Aristotle  had  engaged 
much  pf  his  attention.  Like  all  others  who,  with 
Vigour  and  perspicacity  of  intellect,  have  studied 
Aristotle  deeply,  the  more  he  read  the  treatises  of  that 
philosopher,  so  much  the  more  did  he  discover  in 
them  of  profound,  original,  incontrovertible  science, 
and  of  sound  good  sense.  It  was  an  undertaking 
worthy  of  his  erudition  and  judgment  to  renew  the 
popularity  and  the  usefulness  of  the  prince  of  Grecian 
philosophers.     He  entered  upon  it  so  much  the  more 
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earnestly,  because  he  saw  in  Aristotle's  Ethics  and 
Politics  a  view  of  the  foundations  and  essential  na- 
ture  of  social  order  and  civil  government,  which 
would,  as  he  conceived,  decisively  expose  the  futility 
of  all  the  tlieories  of  modern  revolutionists.  The  re- 
sult of  this  undertaking,  consisting  of  a  general  ana- 
lysis of, the  work's  of  Aristotle,  and  of  translations  of 
bis  Ethical  and  Political  Treatises,  was  given  to  the 
Public  in  1798.  Its  reception  has  been  very  fa^ 
vourable.  Aristotle  is.  exhibited  in  a  dress  somewhat 
similar  to  that  in  which  Pope  has  invested  Homer. 
His  principles  appear  to  be  wonderfully  extensive  and 
just.  Nor  should  we  be  surprised  if,  by  the  favour 
of  such  an  interpreter,  he  were  to  recover  almost  aH 
bis  ancient  authority  over  the  opinions  of  mankind. 
Those  who  reckoned  Dr.  Gillies's  style  somewhat  too 
luxuriant  in  his  former  writings,  allow  that  it  is,  in 
this  work,  happily  tempered  by  the  austerity  of  that 
of  Aristotle,  so  as  to  be  a  model  of  elegance  not  or- 
namented beyond  the  bounds  of  strict  propriety.* 

He 

*  It  IS,  however,  the  opinion  of  some  who  are  well  skilled  lA 
Che  Peripatetic  philosophy,  that  Dr.  Gillies  in  his  translation  hd& 
not  ill  the  least  preserved  the  manner  of  Aristotle;  that  he  fre- 
quently mistakes  his  meaning ;  and  that  he  has  acted  indiscreetly 
in  so  often  uniting  entire  sentences  of  his  own  with  thje  text  of  his 
author.  The  same  critics  have  likewise  wished  that  the  Doctor 
had  availed  himself  of  the  assistance  of  Aristotle's  Greek  intepre- 
ters,  as  many  of  their  commentaries  are  replete  with  uncommoa 
ei-udition,  and  are  inestimably  valuable  (particularly  those  of  Sim- 
plicius)  for  the  numerous  and  large  extracts  which  they  contain 
from  the  writings  of  philosophers  prior  to,  or  contemporary  with. 
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He  is  understood  to  be  now  occupied  in  the 
continuation  of  his  History  of  Greece.  In  the  second 
part  of  that  work,  he  will  probably  pursue  the  history 
of  the  Greeks  through  their  foreign  conquests,  their 
colonial  settlements,  their  dispersions,  their  subjuga- 
tion to  the  power  of  strangers,  their  intercourse  with 
other  nations,  the  reciprocal  influences  of  their  trans^ 
actions  on  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  on  them,  even  downward,  almost  to  the 
present  time.  The  field  is  of  vast  compass  and  di- 
versity. And  it  is  probable  that,  with  his  powers 
and  experience,  he  may  prepare  from  it,  the  most 
interesting  and  truly  instructive  history  which  the 
world  has  yet  seen. 

Dr.  Gillies  is  a  man  of  a  handsome  figure,  not  ex- 
ceeding the  middle  size.  His  countenance  is  open, 
ingenuous  and  expressive — rather  of  sagacity  and  ' 
cheerfulness  than  of  any  keen  activity  of  passion.  His 
manners  are  frank  without  vulgarity,  and  courteous 
without  affected  stateliness;  and  his  conversation  is, 
in  a  high  degree,  rich,  various,  and  pleasing. 

the  Stagtrite  himself.  Hence  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  Doctor 
was  neither  sufficiently  aware  of  the  ditficulty,  nor  well  prepared 
for  the  execution,  of  such  an  undertaking;  and  that  in  consequence 
oftliis,  he  has  procured  for  himself  a  reputation  more  extended 
than  durable,  and  more  shining  than  solid. 
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LORD  HOBART. 

.  FEW  men  have,  at  so  early  a  period  of  life,  filled 
puch  important  public  situations  as  Lord  Hobart; 
»nd  no  man  has  acquitted  biniserf  with  more  private 
esteem  or  public  approbation.  Entering  very  young 
into  the  army,  he  served  in  America  with  much  cre- 
dit, obtaining  a  company  on  the  Irish  establishment. 
In  the  year  1779,  he  left  America,  and  went  to  Ire- 
land, being  appointed  aid-du-camp  to  his  uncle,  the 
Earl  of  Buckinghamshire,  then  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
that  kingdom  ;  whqre,  by  his  engaging  talents  and 
captivating  manners,  he  interested  the  people  of  Ire- 
land so  much  in  his  favour,  and  was  so  beloved 
in  return,  that  he  grew  imperceptibly  td  consider 
and  to  feel  it  as  his  own  country,  in  adoption  of 
which  idea  be  resided  in  it  many  years.  In  the  year 
J78g,  there  occurred  some  matter  of  political  dis- 
sention  between  the  then  Lord  Lieutenant  and  the 
Irish  Parliament,  originating  principally  in  the  dis- 
cussions respecting  the  appointment  of  a  Regent, 
This  subject,  however,  is  immaterial  to  this  history, 
being  matter  of  dissention.  Lord  Hobart  was  recom- 
jnended  to  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  from  the 
most  amiable  motive — his  being  thought  most  ca- 
pable of  effecting  the  purposes  of  conciliation.  He 
was  accordingly  made  Secretary,  and  the  consequence 
justified  the  choice. 

In  the  year  179O,  Lord  Westmoreland  succeeded 
to  the  government  of  Ireland,  and  Lord  Hobart  was 
continued.     In  this  appointment  Lord  Hobart's  ge- 
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i\\us  began  to  expand  itself,  and  rise  with  his  situa- 
tion ;  and  the  most  able  and  eloquent  of  his  oppo- 
nents in  Parliament,  bore  this  testimony  in  his  favour, 
"  That  he  was  a  man  whose  talents  grew  with  the 
"  necessity  of  calling  them  into  action." 

The  great  and  arduous  measure  which  forced  itself 
upon  Lord  Westmoreland's  administration,  was  that 
of  reconciling  the  Protestant  Parliament  to  the  Ca- 
tholic claims,  which  at  that  time  were  growing  im- 
portunate. In  Ireland  the  population  is  Catholic ; 
the  power  and  property  Protestant ;  and  the  with- 
holding almost  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  subjects 
from  those  who  constitute  the  great  l^ody  of  the  people^ 
was  a  policy  no  longer  to  be  maintained,  according  to 
the  philosophy  6(  modern  jurisprudence,  or  indeed 
according  to  the  true  principles  of  justice  or  wisdom. 
However  the  attempt  to  correct  this  evil  was  attend- 
ed with  much  difficulty,  and  had  to  contend  with 
great  and  powerful  opponents.  It  had  to  contend 
with  not  only  passions  and  prejudices^  but  iniportant 
interests :  it  had  to  contend  with  not  only  hereditary 
jealousies,  but  hereditary  power,  which  had  grown 
out  of  these  very  exclusions  and  disabilities  which 
were  to  be  abolished.  But  the  measure  was  so  just, 
and  the  management  of  it  so  judicious,  that,  under 
the  prevailing  prudence  and  ability  of  Lord  Hobart, 
it  succeeded  in  that  degree  and  to  that  extent  which 
was  consistent  with  justice  and  sound  policy.  It  re- 
stored to  the  Catholic  every  right  and  capacity  ne- 
cessary to   human  happiness,   without  shaking  the 
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principles  of  the  revolution,  or  endangering  the  pro- 
testant  establishment  of  the  state. 

When  we  mention  Lord  Hobart  as  the  great  in-* 
strument  in  this  transaction,  it  would  be  altogether 
unjust  to  overlook  the  superintending  wisdom  and 
high  character  of  Lord  Westmoreland^  the  Lord 
Lieutenant :  but  the  accomplishment  of  the  great 
and  difficult  objects  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  must, 
in  a  considerable  degree,  depend  upon  the  penetra- 
tion^ the  ability,  and  the  address  of  his  Minister,  the 
Secretary;  and  certainly  such  .penetration,  ability, 
and  address  were  eminently  displayed  by  the  Secre- 
tary ou  this  occasion. 

The  next  measure  of  concession,  or  acquisition, 
(for  concession  is  often  acquisition  to  Government) 
which  distinguished  this  administration,  was  the  con- 
troul  upon  the  power  of  the  Crown  by  the  limitation 
of  pensions.  The  regulation  of  the  civil  list,  the 
more  closely  assimilating  the  principle  and  the  prac- 
tice of  issuing  the  public  treasure  to  those  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  exclusion  of  certain  Officers  of  the 
Crown  from  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons.  These 
objects  were  adjusted  and  accomplished  by  acts  passed 
in  the  Irish  Parliament.  An  amicable  sentiment  be* 
twecn  England  and  Ireland  was  strongly  cultivated 
in  this  Administration  ;  in  consequence  of  which  the 
British  Parliament,  not  only  by  a  hberal  construction 
of  the  navigation  act,  but  by  a  repeal  of  several  pro- 
hibitory statutes,  communicated  to  Ireland  the  be- 
nefit of  the  British  market  to  the  produce  of  the 
British  plantations  passing  through  Ireland. 

This 
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Tbis  act  of  British  liberality  was  emulatecj  by  tbe 
Irish  Parlianicnt,  which,  without,  compact  or  com- 
promise,  relinquishfid,  io  favour  of  th^  JBa^t  India 
Company,  the  Irish  right  gf  trade  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  the  Streighta  of  Magellan.  It  feM  to 
the  lot  of  Lord  Hobart  to  introduce  both  thc^e  mea- 
sures into  the  Parliaments  of  Great  Britain  uekI  Ire- 
land, be  being  at  that  time  a  member  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons  as  well  as  the  Irish  ;  and  when 
we  advert  to  the  discussions  upon  these  subject 
which  took  place  at  the  time  of  the  Irish  propositions^ 
it  will  appear  somewhat  extraordinary,  that  this  prin- 
ciple of  reciprocal  concession  should  have  been  as^ 
tablisbed  without  a  dissentient  voice  in  tbe  Parlia- 
Hients  of  either  country. 

To  the  Administration,  of  which  Lord  Hobart  Wm 
tbe  ostensible  Minister,  we  arc  indebted  for  tbe  cs- 
tablishnient  of  a  national  militia, — all  the  measure* 
tiiat  had  been  introduced  into  Parliament  with  a  view 
to  that  object  having  completely  failed  ia  othev  hands.. 
It  had  become  necessary  to  suppress  the  volunteer^  t 
that  institution,  to  which  tbe  country  has  certaii^y 
so  many  obligations,  having  been  manifestly  pervert^ 
to  tbe  worst  of  purposes :  the  wisdom  of  the  Gq- 
Yemment  saw  the  danger  which  it  averted  by  its  $pi-t 
rit ;  and  the  suppression  of  the  volunteers  was  ace- 
companifid  by  the  establishment  of  a  constitutional 
stlbstitute,  a  national  mi/if  ia. 

The  British  Minister  (himself  a  man  of  stupendoua 
abilities)  was  not  insensible  to  the  abilities  of  Lord 
Hobart,  and,  by  bis  inAuence,  he  wa3  selected  as  a 

person 
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person  the  best  qualified  to  manage  our  important 
possessions  in  the  East.  With  an  understanding  ca- 
pable to  regulate,  with  manners  formed  to  conciliate, 
with  a  purity  that  disdained  the  ancient  authoritie:^ 
of  plunder,  he  was  appointed  to  the  government  of 
Madras,  to  which  appointment  is  superadded  an 
eventual  and  probably  an  immediate  succession  to 
that  of  Bengal.  And  certainly  a  mart  of  his  birth  and 
qualities  would  not  have  changed  his  native  country^ 
his  connections  and  friends  for  remote  regions  and 
new  clhnates :  he  would  not  have  relinquished  his 
expectations  at  home,  if  he  had  not  carried  with  him 
a  well-grounded  hope  that  he  was  speedily  to  be  pro- 
moted to  a  government,  which  would  open  to  him  a 
more  expanded  sphere,  better  proportioned  to  the 
reach  of  his  mind  and  the  extent  of  his  liberality,  -i 

Under  these  impressions  he  assumed  the  govern- 
ment of  Madras,  in  the  year  1794.  The  public  had 
repeated  testimonies  of  approbation  transmitted  to 
him  from  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  the  several 
addresses  on  his  departure  from  India. from  every  de- 
scription of  persons — from  the  King's  arfd  Compa- 
ny's armies,  from  the  civil  servants,  from  the  inde- 
pendent merchants  and  native  inhabitants  of  Madras 
— furnish  an  incontestible  body  of  evidence  to  prove 
that  his  administration  was  benignant  to  the  people, 
and  beneficial  to  the  Company.  But  some  instances 
occurred  in  Lord  Hobart's  go>^ernmcnt,  which  dis- 
covered such  a  profound  sagacity,  such  a  reach  of 
thought,  such  prompt  exertion,  that  it  would  be  un- 
faithful in  history  to  pass  them  by  unnoticed* . 

His 
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tlis  powerful  exertions  in  promoting  the  capture 
of  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  and  the  Spice  Islands,  (so 
advantageous  in  trade,  and  so  essentially  contributing 
to  the  securing  of  our  empire  in  the  east)  are  as  well 
known  as  they  were  important,  and  stand  registered 
in  the  records  of  the  Company.  The  armaments  for 
these  important  expeditions  were  furnished  from  his 
Government,  and  conducted  under  his  auspices* 
The  public  testimony  was  not  less  strong  in  his  fa- 
vour upon  another  occasion  of  no  small  importance. 
An  express  had  arrived  at  Bombay,  communicating 
the  substance  of  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  between 
the  Emperor  and  the  French  Republic.  Lord  Ho* 
hart's  sagacity  immediately  foresaw  all  the  conse- 
quences that  were  likely  to  follow  from  this  treaty. 
The  French  becoming  disembarrassed  frcun  a  powerful 
enemy,  and  relieved  from  the  burthen  of  a  conti- 
nental war,  would,  he  was  confident,  be  at  liberty 
to  pursue  distant  conquests ;  and  from  the  commu- 
nications which  were  then  known  fo  be  carried  on 
between  the  French  and  Tippoo  Sultan,  he  was  ap- 
prehensive that  their  views  would  be  directed  towards 
India. 

At  this  time  a  powerf;il  armament  had  been  pre- 
pared and  was  ready  to  .sail  for  the  conquest  of  Ma- 
nilla :  nearly  the  whole  of  the  naval  force  and  a  great 
proportion  of  the  land  forces  were  to  be  detached 
from  his  Government.  Lord  Hobart  was  clearly  p^ 
opinion  that  the  hazard  to  be  encountered  could  not 
be  justified  by  arjy  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the 
most  complete  success ;    and,  under  these  impres- 
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sions,  his  d6tcrminati66  was  instantly  taken  to  abjiw- 
don  the  expedition.  The  importance  of  this  service 
was  thus  stated  atid  admitted  at  k  very  numerous  and 
respectable  Court  of  Proprietors  held  after  his  re- 
turn :  "  That  Lord  Hobart  had  discovered  upon  tjii^ 
*^  occasion  the  intelKgence  of  a  profound  statesman  ; 
*^  his  foresight  anticipated  the  events  which  have 
^*  since  occurred ;  and  this  wise  Act  of  forbearance 
*'  alone  might  have  cOnstftuted  the  salvation  of 
''  India." 

The  exertions  m^de  by  Lord  Hobart  to  put  an 
end  to  the  pernicious  practice  of  usurious  loans^  form 
§o  prominent  a  feature  of  his  administration,  that  H 
!s  impossible  to  pass  them  entirely  unnoticed ;.  and 
because  the  combination  of  interest,  both  civil  and 
tnilitary,  cc^nected  with  that  practice,  would  have ' 
deterred  any  man  from  interfering  with  it,  whose 
principles  of  public  duty  were  not  paramount  to 
ex'ery  sense  of  personal  Consideration. 

In  recording  the  merits  of  an  individual,  it  is  so 
much  our  wish  to  avoid  the  smallest  reflection  upoti 
another,  that  we  forego  even  the  satisfaction  we 
should  feel  at  dwelling  upon  the  conduct  of  Lord 
Hobart  with  respect  to  the -army  under  his  govern- 
ment, where  the  effect  of  firmness  and  cor\ciliatioa 
was  rendered  peculiarly  conspicuous  by  circum* 
stances  which,  for  the  reasons  already  assigned,  we 
-forbear  to  enter  into. 

In  every  instance  of  pre-eminence  and  power,  fee- 
tions  arise;  and  if,  in  consequence  of. those,  difFe- 
'rences  of  opinion  should  have   odcurre4  i^etween 

^  -  -  *  C«ord 
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Lord  Hobart  dnd  the  Supreme  Government  of  Ben- 
gal, or  the  native  Princes,  it  arose  from  bis  devo- 
tion to  the  interests  he  was  bound  to  promote,  from, 
bis  zeal  to  realise  the  large  balances  due  to  the 
Company's  support  from  the  revenues  of  the  Car- 
natic,  and  frona  his  endeavours,  upon  the  death  o£ 
the  late  Nabob  of  Arcot,  to  place  that  rich  and  beau- 
tiful country  under  the  protection  of  the  Company. 

These  circumstances,  however,  real  or  fictitious^ 
with  all  their  relations,  assisted  a  cabal  which  bad 
been  formed,  and  occasioned  a  disappointment  in.  hi* 
well-grounded  hopes  of  a  succession  to  Bengal.  Tho 
consequence  was,  that  be  resigned  the  government 
of  Madras,  and  returned  to  England  in  the  I^ter  end 
of  the  year  1798. 

On  his  rd:urn  the  East  India  Company  .bore  twti*^ 
mony  to  his  services  by  granting  him  a  pension,  at 
the  unanimous  recommendation  of  the  Court  of  Di^ 
rectors ;  and  one  of  the  most  respectable  CouYts  of 
Proprietors  ever  assembled  upon  any  occa^on  votecj 
their  unanimous  thanks  to  his  Lordship  for  his  ser- 
vices in  India.  The  Crown  rewarded  his  fidelity  by^ 
calling  him  up  to  the  House  of  Pcer^ ;  and  all  de- 
fici:iptions  of  people  in  India,  the  civil  and  military 
departments,  the  free  merchants,  and  the  natives  oi 
Madras,  transmitted  to  him  numerous  addressee  ex- 
pressing, in  the  strongest  terms  of  genuine  feelings 
their  admiration  of  the  justice,  wisdom^  and  ipapde- 
ration  of  his  government. 

Lord  Hobart  now  remains  in  the  wjoymant  of 
R  cj  these 
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these  honourable  testimonies,  to  which  he  can  him- 
self superadd  the  greatest  of  all  human  enjoyments/ 
a  sense  of  conscious  integrity. 

Lord  Hobart  is  the  cldst  son  of  the  present  Earl  of 
Buckinghamshire,  who  succeeded  his  elder  brother, 
the  late  Earl,»  in  the  year  1793. 

Lord  Hobart's  aunt,  the  Countess  of  Buckingham- 
shire, being  sister  to  the  Right  Honourable  Thomas 
Conolly,  one  of  the  most  splendid  commoners  in  Ire- 
land, introduced  Lord  Hobart  to  the  intimate  ac- 
quaintance of  that  gentleman,  who  has  a  princely 
demesne  about  ten  miles  from  Dublin,  and  whose 
magnificent  hospitality,  together  with  his  establish- 
ments for,  and  delights  in,  the  sports  of  the  turf  and 
the  chace,  was  a  strong  inducement  for  Lord  Hobart 
to  reside  there  principally,  which  he  did  during  the 
administrations  of  Earl  Carlisle,  Duke  of  Portland, 
and  the  Earls  Temple  and  Northington. 

The  convivial  disposition  of  Lord  Hobart  (then 
Captain)  strongly  recommended  him  to  the  particular 
notice  and  friendship  of  the  late  Duke  of  Rutland, 
who  became  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  the  month 
of  February,  1784.  His  Grace  appointed  the  Cap- 
tain one  of  his  aids-dc-camp,  in  a  short  time  pro- 
moted him  to  the  rank  of  Major  in  the  army,  and 
conferred  upon  him  the  office  of  inspector  general  of 
recruiting  in  that  kingdom. 

' '  Soon  after  this  Major  Hobart,  through  the  interest 
of  Government,  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  the 
borough  of  Armagh  5  and,  in  the  year  1787,  he  was 

one 
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one  among  many  who  felt  the  event  of  the  e\'er  to  be 
famented  Duke  of  Rutland's  death,  while  in  the  Go- 
vernment of  Ireland.* 

Major  Hobart  accompanied  the  Duke's  remains  to 
the  family  vault  in  Rutlandshire,  and  immediately  re- 
turned to  Dublin. 

The  present  Marquis  of  Buckingham  was  appoint- 
ed  to  succeed  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  and  accordingly 
•Tor  the  second  time,t  took  upon  him  the  government 
of  Ireland,  in  the  month  of  December,  J  787. 

Major  Hobart  continued  a  member  of  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons,  and  also  to  hold  his  military 
employment  under  the  remainder  of  Lord  Bucking- 
ham's administration,  as  well  as  to  be  one  of  that 
nobfcman's  aids-de-camp ;  and,  upon  the  most  try- 
ing question  which  occurred  during  that  period,  the 
Regency,  Major  Hobart  stood  at  his  post  in  support 
of  Lord  Buckingham  against  the  appointment  of  the  , 
Prince  of  Wales,  in  an  unlimited  degree,  and  ranked 
among  the  ministerial  minority. 

Lord  Buckingham  having  quitted  Ireland  in  dis- 

*  Although  some  unpopularity  attached  to  the  Duke  of  Rut- 
land in  the  early  part  of  his  Grace's  administration,  a  knowledge 
of  his  great  worth,  magnanimity  of  soul,  private  virtues,  and  cor- 
diality of  disposition,  soon  rendered-  him  the  idol  of  the  Irish  na- 
tion :  which  they  had  an  unhappy  opportunity  of  testifying  in  the 
melancholy  circumstance  of  his  Grace's  death,  where  his  funeral 
procession  to  the  water-side,  on  Saturday  the  l?th  November, 
1787,  exhibited  the  combined  picture  of  a  people's  sorrow,  and  a 
nation's  regret. 

t  Marquis  of  Buckingham  had  been  Lord  Lieutenant  when 
Earl  Temple,  in  178'2-3. 

R  #  gust 
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guet  darrfrg  the  summer  of  1789,  and  having,  intto 
thean  time  committed  the  government  into  the  hand* 
of  Lords  Justices,*  a  few  months  glided  away  most 
unimportantly. 

The  first  symptoms  of  open  rebellion  made  their 
appearance  in  Dublin  while  Lord  Hobart  was  Secre- 
tary, by  the  assembling  of  a  gang  of  United  Irish- 
men, who,  in  the  year  1793,  paraded  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  Dublin  Castle,  fully  armed  and  ac-» 
fcoutered,  dressed  in  a  military  uniform,  calling  them^ 
Beives  (in  imitation  of  the  French)  '^  the  first  bat* 
•^  talion  of  national  guards."  Their  buttons  and 
tKher  emblems,  an  harp  whhota  a  crown ;  their 
tnotto,  liberty  ^nd  equality,  and  headed  by  Archi- 
^Id  Hamilton  Rowan,  who  has  since  escaped  from 
the  prison  of  Newgptc  in  Dublin,  when  confined 
there  under  a  charge  of  high  treason.  This  gang  of 
traitors  were  put  down  immediately  by  the  vigilance 
and  activity  of  Government,  in  which  Lord  Hobart 
was  then  the  acting  official  Minister. 

The  conduct  of  Lord  Hobart  recomn>eoded  him 
to  the  King,  and  in  the  year  1794,  his  Lordship  was; 
appointed  to  the  government  of  Madras  ;  and  taking 
with  him  his  lady,  family,  and  suite,  he  immediately 
embarked  for  India. 

Lady  Hobart  died  while  his  Lordship  resided  at 
Fort  St.  George,  and  Lord  Hobart  was  recalled  in 
1798. 

*  The  late  primate  of  Irelancl  (Dr.  Robinson)  Lord  Fit2gfbbon, 
J10W  Earl  Clare,  and  the  Right  Honourable  John  Forster,  were 
:he  Lords  Justices  then  appointed. 

The 
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The  taslc  of  giving  ihatzmhersal  satisfaction  which 
we  have  already  mentioned  in  honour  of  Lord  Ho- 
bart  during  his  residence  in  the  East,  is  not  only  dif- 
ficult, but  scarcely  attainable ;  and  hence,  probably, 
may  be  attributed  the  short  duration  of  his  oriental 
government,  which  we  have  before  reoiarked  upon  : 
yet  if  is  certainly  very  flattering,  that  many  testiofto- 
nies  of  approbation,  and  from  the  best  authorities, 
have  followed  his  Lordship  to  Europe ;  nor  is  it  a 
small  addition  to  these  honourable  testimonies,  that 
the  East  India  Directors,  resident  in  London,  huve 
conferred  upon  him  a  pension  of  20001.  per  annum* 
Indeed  if  the  approbation  of  the  Ministry  can  be  a 
proof  of  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  mission,  the  cir- 
cun)6tance  of  his  Lordship  *being  called  up  to.the 
British  House  of  Peers,  immediately  after  his  return 
borne,  and  during  the  life  of  his  father,  by  his  Ma- 
jesty's writ,*  as  Baron  Hobart  of  Great  Britain, 
cleariy  evinces  that  his  Lordship's  cndeavouns  have 
been  crowned  with  success* 

His  Lordship  is  said  to  have  secured  for  himself, 
while  chief  Secretary  to  Lord  Westmoreland,  the  re- 
version of  the  oflice  of  clerk  of  the  pleas  in  the  Irish 
exchequer,  then  held  by  the  late  Earl  Clonmell,  who 
died  during  Lord  Hobart's  residence  in  India. 

The  only  subject  which  we  have  noticed  his  Lord- 
ship delivering  his  sentiments  upon,  since  he  has  been 

•  The  creation  of  a  Peer  by  *wnf  is  a  prerogative  of  the  Crown 
not  often  exercised,  being  a  particular  mark  of  royal  favour;  the 
n»ual  mode  bciiig  by  Jctterr  patent, 
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called  to  the  House  of  Peers,  was  that  of  the  present 
great  and  unsettled  question  of  a  legislative  Union 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  and  certainly 
his  Lordship's  long  residence  in,  and  knowledge  of, 
the  sister  kingdom,  from  whence  he  had  been  ab- 
sent only  four  of  the  last  twenty-two  years,  afforded 
him  an  opportunity  of  delivering  his  scntiments»upon 
that  head  with  much  local  information.  His  Lord- 
ship supported  the  Ministers  by  voting  for  the  adop- 
tion of  thjs  their  avowedly  most  favourite  object. 

Lord  Hobart  is  now  about  forty  years  of  age,  his 
person  rather  above  the  middle  size,  reiparkably 
stout,  and  particularly  neat.  In  private  life  he  is 
extremely  gay,  convivial,  and  chcarful ,  his  manners 
are  most  engaging,  polite  and  affable.  As  a  public 
speaker,  his  arguments  are  urged  with  much  decorum 
and  plain  firmness,  nothing  of  shew  or  fancy  in  figu- 
rative rhetoric,  but  his  manner  ever  prepossessing  you 
with  the  idea  of  a  perfect  gentleman,  while  truth  and 
honour  seem  to  be  the  impulse  which  governs  his 
diction. 

His  Lordship  has  lately  led  to  the  altar  the  beauti- 
ful and  accomplished  Miss  Eden,  daughter  of  Lord 
Auckland. 


MR.  BIDLAKE. 

IN  Mr.  Bidlake  we  have  a  striking  instance  of  that 
indefatigable  spirit,  the  true  characteristic  of  a  su- 
perior mind,  which  pursues  its  object  with  unabating 

ardour, 
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ardour,  amidst  those  embarrassments  of  situatioa 
which  sink  thousands  into  lethargic  imbecility,  or 
hopeless  despondence.  The  progress  of  genius,  like 
the  river  confined  within  a  rocky  channel,  is  accele- 
rated by  opposition.  Thus  the  daily  toil  of  tuition, 
and  the  frequent  interruptions  of  a  laborious  clerical 
office,  seern  to  have  stimulated  the  literary  exertions 
of  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  divinity,  poetry,  and  education^  have  alter- 
nately exercised  his  talents  in  a  variety  of  publica- 
tions, of  which  the  following,  we  believe,  is  an  accu- 
rate list : 

Two  volumes  of  sermons,  chiefly  on  practical  subjects,  several  of 
whic^  were  first  printed  by  request. 

A  quarto  volume  of  poems  on  various  subjects 

The  Country  Parson :  a  poem  written  in  the  stanza  of  Spenser* 

The  Precepts  of  Prudentius  :  a  work  "  designed  by  the  author 
to  serve  as  a  direction  to  young  persons  who  are  past  their  puerile 
days,  and  are  advancing  into  life.'* 

The  Sea :  a  poem  in  blank  verse* 

In  addition  to  the  above,  several  shorter  poems 

have  appeared    in  periodical    publications,   annong 

which,  "  An  Ode  to  the  Snow-drop,"  the  "  Natural 

Child,"  an  elegy,  and  an  "  Ode  to  the  Evening  Star,'* 

have  been  much  admired.* 

This 

*  Mr.  Bidlake  has  written  a  tragedy,,  entitled  *'  Virginia,** 
which  has  lately  made  its  appearance  before  the  public.  He  has 
also  added  a  poem  of  considerable  length,  entitled  the  Summer's 
£w,  of  a  moral  and  descriptive  nature,  and  of  which  rural  scenery 
forms  the  principal  subject.  The  writer  of  this  article,  in  as- 
serting 
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This  gentleman  is  a  native  of  Plymouth,  and  was 
educated  at  the  grammar-school  of  that  placfc.  From 
thence  he  removed  to  Christ-Church,  Oxford,  where 
be  was  honoured  with  the  friendship  of  the  late  cele- 
brated Dr.  Kennicott,  and  other  characters  of  emi- 
nence. Soon  after,  taking  deacon's  orders,  he  was 
elected  master  of  the  school  in  which  he  had  passed 
his  pupilage,  an  office  at  that  time  vacant,  and  where 
he  still  continues  to  train  the  rising  generation  to  the 
love  of  knowledge  and  virtue  ;  not  without  the  flat- 
tering'approbation  of  those  who  consign  their  youth- 
ful offspring  to  his  care. 

The  life  of  a  person  engaged  in  the  regular  rou- 
tine of  education,  admits  of  little  variety.  This,  in- 
deed,  may  be  applied  to  the  votaries  of  literature  in 
"general :  yet  with  what  eager  solicitude  are  the  me- 
moirs of  literary  characters  perused,  even  though 
barren  of  incident.  We  follow  the  author  through 
every  stage  of  his  existence ;  the  sports  of  his  in- 
fancy, the  vagrant  sallies  of  youth,  and  the  mairc  de- 
liberate pursuits  of  manhood  are  scrutinized  with  un* 
ceasing  avidity.  To  this  curiosity  many  are,  no 
doubt,  very  naturally  prompted  by  the  pleasure  they 
receive  from  an  author's  works,  and  many  perhaps 
by  that  personal  vanity  which  claims  affinity  to  great- 
iiess,  from  some  trifling  coincidence  of  temper  or 

scrting  that  the  author  has,  in  this  instance,  far  surpassed  his 
former  poetic  effusions,  conceives  he  shall  only  -anticipate  the 
public  opinion. 

disposition  ; 
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disposition  ;  but  there  are  others  wbo^  in  tbe  coq* 
templation  of  illustrious  characters  of  genius,  strug- 
gling with  adversity,  and  rising  superior  to  innpend* 
hg  difficulties,  feel  that  dirine  enthusiasm,  which 
derates,  refimes,  and  invigorates  every  faculty  of  the 
sool.  Mr.  Bidiake  has  for  some  years  past  served 
the  ciaracy  of  Stonehouaepbapel,  near  Plynaoulb, 
nod  is  nuich  revered  by  a  nuniferous  and, very  respec- 
table auditory  ;  on  whom  bis  eloquence  in  illustrat- 
ing and  enforcing  the  sublime  precepts  of  Chris* 
tianity,  bos  not  been  exerted  in  vain.  A%  a  pulpit 
orator  his  merit  is  certainly  of  tbe  first  order.  His 
voice  is  powerful,  yet  clea^r ;  and  his  delivery  uncom* 
raonly  impressive.  Earnest  in,  his  exhortations,  and 
eminently  po89es8if)g  the  powers  of  persuasion,  he 
never  fails  to  interest  the  feelings,  and  engross  the 
attention,  of  his  hearers.  No  man  can  entertain  a 
stronger  ^nse  of  those  sacred  obligations  which  pe- 
culiarly •distinguish  the  clerical  office;  and  more 
than  once,  in  the  exercise  of  his  functions^  has  the 
.conscious  importance  of  his  subject  so  affected  him, 
as  to  have  rendered  him  almost  ini!apablc  of  pro- 
ceeding. 

The  recollection  of  talentfi  exerted  in  promoting 
the  happiness  of  societj',  and  tbe  pleasing  reflection 
of  having  faithfully  discliarged  the  duties  of  an  im- 
portant trust,  are  the  only  reward  which  qualities 
like  these  have  procured  their  possessor ;  for  Mr. 
Bidiake  has  hitherto  had  no  preferment  in  the 
church.  He  has,  however,  been  appointed  chap- 
plain 
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plain  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Clarence ; 
a  situation  generally  considered  introductory  to  ec- 
clesiastical promotion. 

It  is  well  known  that  preferment  does  not  always 
follow  the  paths  of  literature.  Persons  who  fpend 
their  days  in  mental  pursuits  are  removed  from  those 
opportunities  of  which  the  active  and  the  busy  are 
ever  ready  to  avail  themselves ;  but  in  such  con- 
tests success  is  often  the  result  of  a  painful  assiduity, 
of  many  repulses,  and  of  frequent  disappointment. 
There  are  persevering  minds  equal  to  constant  soli- 
citation ;  but  the  poet  thus  describes  the  quiescent 
mind : 

•*  Untutor'd  he  to  fiavrn  or  seek  for  powV 
"  By  doctrines  fashioned  to  the  varying  hour." 

Mr.  Bidlake  has  discharged  the  obligations  of  pa- 
rental care  in  a  manner  that  entitles  him  to  much 
commendation,  and  affords  an  exemplary  instance  of 
filial  affection.  It  happened  that  his  father,  who 
was  a  reputable  jeweller  at  Plymouth,  failed  in  his 
business,  at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  and  was  re- 
duced to  a  stiitc  of  irretrievable  embarrassment.  The 
support  of  both  parents  devolved  in  consequence  on 
Jhe  son  ;  and  though  it  may  be  easily  supposed  his 
resources  were  not  calculated  to  sustain  such  a  pres- 
sure, he  performed  this  pious  task  with  chearfulness 
for  several  years.  Even  the  produce  of  a  small 
employment,  obtained  by  the  father  some  time  after 
this  event,  was  generously  devoted  by  the  son  to  the 
/urther  comfort  of  his  parents.  On  the  father's  de- 
cease, 
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cease,  this  supply  of  course  faHed.  The  death  of  his 
mother  was  sudden,  and.  happened  while  his  poem  of 
the  Sea  was  preparing  for  the  press.  To  this  the  au- 
thor pathetically  alludes  in  the  following  lines  : 

**  Of  all  the  dangers  of  the  stormy  main. 

While  thus  the  Muse  had  sung,  and  deem'd  herself 
Secure,  and  sought  to  deck  her  sea-beat  grot, 
In  hope  to  soothe  maternal  age,  and  cheer 
The  eve  of  life^  came  treachVoiis  Death,  and  aim'd 
A  sudden  blow ;  and  fixM  an  arrow  in 
This  sadd'ning  breast,  that  long  will  rankle  there  : 
For,  with  that  sudden  blow  a  parent  fdl. 
Scarce  had  the  gloomy  tyrant  ceas'd  to  wound. 
And  scarce  had  Time  with  lehient  hand  applied 
His  balm  to  woe,  when  thus  a  second  fell. 
O!  say,  ye  truly  feeling!  ye,  who  boast 
,  The  fond  delights  of  kind  parental  love. 
And  pay  the  debt  of  filial  gratitude, 
And  call  your  duty  all  your  daily  joy; 
O,  say  what  pangs  must  rend  this  aching  heart ! 
Peace  to  your  shades,  ye  venerable  names ! 
Ye,  who  with  care  sustain 'd  my  infant  years. 
And  still  pursu'd  with  fondest  wishes  all 
My  paths !  Yet  oie,  one  joy  is  mine  :  more  high 
Than  rich  inheritance,  that  all  your  cares 
Were  not  forgot— and  were,  perhaps,  repaid." 

Though  highly  susceptible  of  domestic  happiness, 
Mr.  Bidlake  has  never  yet  married.  His  amuse- 
ments are  various,  and  indicate  the  man  of  taste. 
Several  pictures  in  his  possession  of  favourite  scenes 
near  Plymouth,  evince  talents  which,  if  assiduously 
cultivated,  would  entitle  him  to  considerable  emi- 
nence. The  colouring  ^nd  characteristic  excellence 
of  these  pictures  declare  the  artist  to  be  intimately 

conversant 
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conversant  with  the  sublime  objects  of  his  imi- 
tation. Botiitiy,  natural  and  experimental  pbiloso-* 
phy,  and  sometimes  the  varied  tones  of  an  excel- 
lent organ,  on  which  Mr.  Bidlake  performs  occa- 
sionally, relieve  the  languid  intervals  of  literary  ab- 
straction. Tbese  el^ant  pursuits^  however,  have  not 
rendered  .him  unsocial  ;  and  though  no  one,  per- 
haps, sacrifices  less  time  to  what  is  fashionably 
termed  "  the  world,"  yet  many  of  his  evenings  are 
^  spent  in  the  society  of  a  few  friends  of  congenial 
minds,  with  whom  the  topics  of  the  day,  or  subjects 
connected  with  literature  and  the  arts,  are  discussed ; 
and  not  unfrequently,  biographical  anecdotes,  illu- 
strative of  singular  habits  and  characteristic  traits, 
which  Mr.  Bidlake  relates  with  n\uch  humour,  fur- 
nish subject  of  amusement  and  speculation. 

But  his  chief  pleasure  arises  from  that  enthusiastic 
admiration  of  the  wonders  of  creation,  which  is  the 
prominent  feature  of  his  mind.  No  one  can  possess 
a  more  ardent  love  of  rural  pleasures ;  many  of  his 
leisure  hours  are  therefore  devoted  to  excursions  in 
the  country ;  which,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ply- 
mouth, is  beautifully  diversified  and  picturesque. 
These  excursions  are  always  performed  on  foot,  and 
with  a  few  select  companions,  with  whom  he  may 
enjoy  the  freedom  of  unreserved  communication  and 
enquiry,  and  soften  for  a  while  in  the  tranquillity  of 
rural  scenes,  the  recollection  of  those  fatal  dissen* 
sions  which  the  wickedness  and  fully  of  mankind  are 
perpetually  exciting.  Perhaps  in  that  fervour  of 
mental  delight,  which  the  beauty  and  beneficence  of 

Nature 
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Nature  inspire,  Utopian  projects  of  buroaa  emanci- 
pation from  degradation  and  error  may  at  times 
brighten  the  perspective  of  existing  misery,  and 
rouzc 

**  The  latent  throb  for  virtue  and  for  feme/* 

The  book  of  nature  has  been  Mr.  Bidlake's  chief 
study.  Hence  those  liberal  ficntiments,  thos^  com- 
prehensive views ;  hence  also  that  happy  combina- 
tion of  poetic  and  picturesque  imagery,  so  conspi- 
cuous in  bis  works* 

In  the  perusal  of  his  sermons  the  bigot  and  the 
sectary  will  be  perhaps  equally  disappointed  :  but  to 
the  sincere  lover  of  God  and  of  mankind,  to  the 
man  whose  understanding  has  not  been  bewildered 
in  the  labyrinth  of  controversy,  and  whose  heart  has 
resisted  the  poison  of  those  who,  in  order  to  erect 
their  perish^ble  structures,  destroy  every  thing  that 
can  dignify  or  soften  humanity  ;  to  all,  in  short,  who 
believe  that  religion  consists  in  the  exercise  of  piety^ 
and  virtue,  independent  of  all  artificial  distinctions,, 
they  will  prove  a  source  of  consolation  and  improve- 
ment. Religion  here  assunies  her  most  fascinating 
dress,  and  her  language  is  in  unison  with  the  dic- 
tates of  reason  and  nature.  His  poetry  is  remark- 
able for  tenderness  of  sentiment  and  chaste  imagery, 
and  his  similes  always  appropriate  and  generally 
beautiful^  have  been  justly  admired.  His  subjects 
are  mostly  of  the  pensive  kind,  which,  while  they 
soften  the  heart,  render  it  at  the  same  time  more 
susceptible  of  those  moral  and  social  virtues,  the 

promotion 
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promotion  of  which  is^  the  great  object  of  all  bis 
works. 

Although  the  short  sketch  here  presented  of  a 
man  who  all  his  life  long  has  "  kept  the  noiseless  te- 
nor of  his  way,"  might  at  the  first  view  seem  of  little 
consequence  in  a  book  of  "  Public  Characters ;  a 
moment's*  reflection  will  demonstrate  to  every  feel- 
ing mind,  that,  as  a  life  past  in  the  unostentatious 
display  and  exercise  of  piety  and  virtue  is  of  great 
honour  and  utility,  so  is  the  transmitting  such  an 
example  tp  posterity  an  encouragement  to  the  present 
dwellers  upon  earth  to  "  go  and  do  likewise." 


LORD  LOUGHBOROUGH. 

Albxander  Wedderburne  was  the  son  of  an 
eminent  Judge  in  the  Court  of  Session.  He  was 
born  in  1733,  and  received  his  education  at  Ekiin- 
burgh.  At  the  University  he  so  distinguished  him- 
self for  genius  and  erudition,  that  he  attracted  the 
attention  of  a  set  of  literary  gentlemen,  most  of 
whom  were  ten  years  older  than  himself,  and  was 
admitted  into  a  society  which  they  had  formed. 
The  other  members  were  Messrs.  William  Robert- 
son, Adam  Fergusson,  Hugh  Blair,  John  Home,  and 
Alexander  Carlyle.  Young  Mr.  Wedderburne,  in  the 
company  of  these  able  men,  very  much  increased  his 
literary  attainments.  Accustomed  to  generalization 
and  philosophy,  to  a  cute  discrimination  and  logical 
discussion,  he  greatly  facilitated  the  acquirement  of 

legal 
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legal  knowledge,  which  he  studied  as  a  profession; 
In  1754  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  gave  indicia 
tions  on  hts  first  appearance  of  talents  which  must 
rise  to  high  eminence.  .  At  this  time  Mr.  Alexander 
Lockar t  was  the  most  distinguished  advocate  in  the 
Scottish  Court.  Between  bim'and  young  Wcdder- 
burhe  a  dispute  arose  on  a  point  of  law,  in  which 
Mr.  Wedderburne  having  shewn  himself  superior  in 
ai^iments^  so  provoked  the  other  gentleman,  who 
was  a  kind  of  dictator  among  his  brother  lawyers, 
that  he  declared  he  never  would  plead  in  the  same 
cause  with  Mr.  Wedderburne.  This  declaration,  as 
its  author  was  retained  on  every  important  question, 
amounted  to  a  professional  proscription.  Finding, 
therefore,  that  Scotland  was  not  the  scene  on  which 
he  could  succeed3  he  betook  himself  to  a  field  fitter 
for  employing  extraordinary  talents.  Anived  in 
London,  he  studied  the  English  law,  and  the  Eng- 
lish language.  Debating  societies  were  then  very 
much  frequented  by  men  of  talents  and  literature : 
the  Robinhood  Club  was  the  principal  place  of  resort^ 
there  Mr.  Wedderburne  very  often  attended,  and 
having  to  contend  with  Mr.  Thurlp\y,  and  even  with 
Mr.  Burke,  he  very  greatly  improved  hin>self  in 
knowledge  and  in  habits  of  reasoning.  Having  ac- 
quired a  very  considerable  share  of  erudition  as  well 
as  legal  and  political  knowledge,  he  was  intimately 
connected  with  many  jof  the  most  eminent  litierary 
men  of  the  time,  and  as  a  scholar  was  esteemed  su- 
perior to  any  lawyer  who  had  appeared  from  the 
time  of  Lord  Somers.  As  a  lawyer  he  soon  ac- 
1800—1801.  S  quired 
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quired  high  repute,  although  from  a  Scottish  educaw^ 
tion  he  was  considered  as  having  too  great  a  pre^ 
lection  for  the  principles  and  modes  of  the  chil  lawy 
and  inculcating  greateir  latiiude  than  was  warranted 
by  the  precisbn  of  the  English  law^  This,  however, 
was  a  charge  alledged  against  the  greater  number  of 
Scotchmen  at  the  English  bar,  and  imputed  to  Lord 
Mansfield  in  n>any  instances  without  reason.  The 
Iibilities  of  Mr.  Wedderburne  soon  procured  him  a 
seat  in  Parliament,  and  he  became  an  accession  to 
the  GrenviHe  party,  about  the  same  time  that  Mr. 
Burke  joined  that  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham. 
He  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  Parliament  on 
various  questions  resulting  from  the  Middlesex  elec- 
tion ;  and  was  esteemed  one  of  the  chief  orators  who 
apposed  the  Grafton  administration.  His  eloquence 
partook  more  of  that  of  Cicero  than  of  any  other  ao- 
eient  orator.  In  cbarness  of  narrative,  fulness  of 
explication,  acuteness  of  reasoning,  and  elegance  of 
diction,  he  greatly  resembled  the  Roman.  In  pa- 
thetic, tbou^  from  the  different  natures  of  British 
institutions  and  manners,  he  was  more  sparing  than 
TuUy,  he  was  by  no  means  wanting.  On  the  death 
of  Mr^  Grenville  he  still  continued  to  oppose  mini- 
stry for  several  years.  But  in  177a  he  accepted  the 
office  of  Solicitor  General,  and  became  one  of  the 
ablest  supporters  of  I^rd  North.  About;  this  timf 
be  appeared  to  great  advantage  as  a  legislator. 
Young  men  of  great  fortune,  (while  minors)  were 
very  frequently  a  prey  to  usurers,  to  whom^  in  the 
Uicxperience  of  early  youth,  they  granted  annuities 

oa 
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tlQ  the  ihOst  extravagant  terms^  and  to  their  eventual 
ruin.  Mr.  W^dderburnc,  to  remedy  this  evil,  pro- 
posed a  bill,  by  which  no  annuity  should  be  valid 
from  a  grantor  under  the  age  of  twenty-one*  The 
bill  was  passed,  and  has  been  extremely  benefidial  in 
its  cpnsequcnces,  by  saving  many  young  men  from 
perdition.  Mr,  Wedderbume  was  a  strenuous  ad- 
vocate for  the  syslenuof  coercion  adopted  by  adfnini- 
stfcatjoti  nespecting  America.  Here  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  in  common  with  other  vefy  able  jincfi 
bb  shewed  himself  deficient  in  politic?!  foitsigbt^ 
Theinformiition  on  which  he  proceeded  prov^  ert- 
tirdy  errgheous,  and  the  conclusibns  which  he  dww 
altogether  unfounded.  In  1775  the  Minister^  pro-' 
po^  a  bill  jto  prohibit  all  trade  and  commeroe  with 
the  United  Coloniesi  with  .severe  penaltie3  a^iost 
those  who  should  transgress  the  law  ;  and  Commas- 
fiioners  to  enforce  its  observance.  One  of  the  ablest 
supporters  of  the  proposition  was  Mr.  Wedderbume, 
who  reasoned  with  an  ingenuity  that  few  (xnild 
equal ;  he  was  indeed  considered  as  the  framer  of  the 
bill.  As  this  scheme  was  alledgcd  to  be  contrived  to 
starve  America,  and  imputed  to  a  Scotchman,  it  gave 
rise  to  many  jokes.  Wilkes  speaking  of  this  case, 
and  perhaps  also,  alluding  to  the  slenderness  of  the 
solicitor's  person,  called  h"im  Starvation  Wedder- 
hume.  The  solicitor,  iti ,  the  American  discussion, 
was  one  o(  the  chief  supporters  of  a  doctrine  which 
tended  for  a  long  time  to  render  the  country  gf^ntl^^ 
f»<in  favourable  to  the  coercive  plans  of  administra* 
tipp«    This  was,  that  they  were  Qontestui^  for  tb^ 

S  a  attainment 
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-attainment  of  a  revenue  fpSm  America^  which  \ioaM 
^lessen  the  taxea  in  England.     How  little  (bundation 
.  there  was  for  su6h  an  0{>i'nion  fatnl  pxperrcncc  soon 
Evinced  ;  btit  the  error  of  this  ver}'  able  man  proved 
*no  more  than  that  men  of  great  talents  are  not  infal- 
lible.    In  .177B»  when  new  regiments  were  raised 
by  voluntary  'efforts.  Opposition  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  the.  contributions  were  iUcgal.     Mr!  Wedder- 
burn6  cotitendcd,  that  both  the  levies   and  pecu- 
niary contributions  were  legal :    the  substance  of  hk 
•8}:)cec+i  on-thi&  important  ftubject^  Was,  the  King  by 
-bis  ^rfetT>gative  was  etnpo&w^ered  K6  levy  men,  and  to 
^aise  ah  army.     Whfcn  men   were,  raised,  the  new 
levies   were  repc^ed  to  Piirliament ;  whose  duty  it 
tlieti  was,'  if  th^y'jadgcd  the  measure  neccs^ry,  to 
-provide  for  their  subsistence^  or  otherwise,  if  they 
disapproved  of  the  measure,  to  press  their  censure  on 
-it,  by  giving  a  negative  to  the  supply,  which  was  in 
effect  a  resolution  for  disbanding  the  troops      With 
iregar^   to  the*  money  raised,  it  was  not  rai^d  by 
'Govcrnm(?i>t,    it   was    offered    by    individuals    and 
bodies.    There  was  no  law  against  either  individuals 
^r  bodies  making  a  present  of  their  own  money  to 
cthe  King,  or  to  whomsoever  they  pleased.  Voluntary 
^contributions  of  either  men  or  money,  or  both,  had 
been. frequently  offered  in"  times  of  national  emcr- 
igency,  and  highly  approved  of  by  men  most  distin- 
guished for  attachment  to  the  Constitution  in  the  rebel- 
lion of  forty-five,  and  the  beginning  of  the  last  war. 
In  the  foi'rncr  of  these  cases  several  of  the  nobility 
^nd  •gentry-Wised'regirriefits  at  their  own  expcnce ; 
-:  -  .:  .  -  and 
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aod  subscriptions  were  not  only  opened  afid  rccbivccl,  ' 
hilt  persons  went  about  from  house  to  house*  to  cd-  [ 
Icct  money  for  the  common  .defence.  » 

In  1778,*  Mr.   Thurlow   having  been  appointed' 
Lord  Chancellor,  Mn  Weddcrburnc  succeeded  him 
as  Attorney  General.     This  year,  in  recormnending' 
unanimity  in  the  American  war,  he.  introduced  the' 
story  of  the  famous  Admiral  Blake,  who,  though  he 
disliked  the  measures  of  the  usurper,  yet  beingTiTi: 
the  service  of  his  country,  called  his  crew  together' 
before  he  began  the  engagement,  and  told  them, 
that  however  they  might  differ  in  opinion  as  to  the* 
just  causes  of  the  war,  which  they  were  engaged  in,- 
it  was  their  duty  to  lay  aside  their  opinions,  and  ana*; 
nimously  to  fight  the  enemy.     Upon  this  principle 
he  thought  the  House  ought  to  act.     On  the  ac-' 
quittal  of  AdmirahKeppel  the  populace  having  been, 
yery  riotous,  the  Attorney  General   had  prosecuted 
some  of  the  ringleaders.     Mr.  Fox  asserted  in  the* 
House,  that  the  official  procedure  was  by  the  direc- 
tion of  Ministry.     This  asscrti9n  he  denied,  and  de- 
livered a  very  able  fipecch  on  riots,  their  principles  «nd 
c.onsequences.     In  the  yom*  1780  he  was  raised  to  be 
tj}c  chief  Justice  of  the  Common  P^eas,  afid  created 
a  Peer  by  the  title  of  Lord  Loughborough.     The 
Ijrst  important  business  which  came  before  him  in 
bis  new  office,  was  the  trial   of  the  rioters.  -  Lord 
Loughborough  was  appointed  by  a  special  commis- 
sion  to  try  delinquents  in    the  Borough.     On  that 
occasion    he   delivered   a  very   masterly  charge,  in 
which  he  exhibited   a  concise  but  complete  sketch 
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bdtb  6(  th6  offences  atid  pf  the  law,  which  w4$  ap* 
plied  to  them.    The  charge  underwent  consicterablti 
discussion,  in  point  of  legal  propriety,  hut  was  cini- 
versally  adnrired  as  a  specimen  of  oratory.     The 
learned  reader  must  know  that  a  very  considerable 
difference  has  obtained  between  the  law  as  expressed 
by  the  statute  of  Edward  the  Third,  and  as  inter- 
preted by  lawyers.     Of  this  difference,  necessary  to 
be  ren>arked  in  illustrating  his  Lordships  doctrines, 
we  cannot  give  a  better  account  than  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Hume,  extracted  fnom  his  account  of  the  trial 
of  Lord  Russel.    The  English  laws  of  treason,  both 
in  the  manner  of  defining  that  crime,  and  in  the 
proof  required,  arc  the  mildest  and  most  indulgent, 
mid  consequently  the  most  equitable  that  are  any 
where  to  be  found.    The  two  chief  species  of  trca^ 
son,  contained  in  the  statute  of  Edward  the  Thirds 
are  the  compassing  and   intending  of  the  King's 
death,  and  the  actually  levying  of  war  againft  him  ;  . 
and  by  the  l^w  of  Mary,  the  crime  must  be  proved 
by  the  concurring  te.stinK)ny  of  two  witnesses,  to 
some  overt  act  tending  to  those  purposes.     But  the 
lawyers,  partly  desirous  of  frying  court  to  the  Sove- 
reign, parny  convinced  of  ill  consequences  which 
attend  such  .narrow   limitations,  had  ictroduced.a 
greater  latitude,  both  in  the  proof  and  in  the  defini^ 
tion  of  the  crime.     It  was  not  required  that  th^  two 
witnesses  should  testify  the  same  precise  overt  act ; 
it  was  sufficient  that  they  both  testified  some  overt 
gkct  of  the  samp  treason,  arid  though  this  evasibn  may 
i^etn  a  subtilty,  it  had  long  prevailed  in  the  courts 
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of  jurispradcnce,  and  had  at  last  been  solenanly  fixed 
by  Parfiament  at  the  tml  df  Lord  Stafford,  The 
lawyei-s  had  used  the  same  freedom  with  the  law^  <if 
Edward  the  Third.  They  had  observed,  Aat,  by 
that  statute,  if  a  man  should  enter  into  conspiracy 
for  a  rebellion,  should  even  fix  a  correspondence 
with  foreign  powers  for  that  purpose,  should  provide 
arms  and  money,  yet,  if  he  was  detected,  and  no  re- 
bellion ensued,  he  could  not  be  tried  for  treason* 
To  prevent  this  inconvenience,  which  it  had  beea 
better  to  remedy  by  a  new  law,  they  had  commonly 
laid  their  indictment  for  intending  the  death  of 
the  King,  and  had  produced  the  intention  of  rebel- 
lion as  a*proof  of  that  other  intention.  Lord  Lough*^ 
borough  in  his  charge  proceeded  according  to  the 
practice  of  lawyers  and  opinions  of  Judges,  instead 
of  the  definition  of  the  legislators,  did,  by  a  construe* 
live  interpretation,  which  Mr.  Hume  calls  confotmd" 
ing  the  Puoo  species  which  the  statute  had  accurately  dis^ 
tinguished.  There  are,  he  said,  two  species  of  trea* 
son  applicable ;  to  imagine  or  compass  the  death  of 
our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King  is  high  treason ;  to 
levy  war  against  the  King  within  the  realm  is  also 
high  treason.  The  first,  that  of  compassing  the  death 
of  the  King,  must  be  demonstrated  by  some  overt 
act,  as  the  means  to  effect  the  pur|x>se  of  the  heart, 
the  fact  of  levying  war  is  an  overt  act  of  the  species  of 
treason^  but  is  also  a  distinct  species  of  treason.  On 
authority  he  supported  this  constructive  doctrine: 
Every  insurrection,  lawyers  alleged,  which  in  judgment 
^f  Jaw  is  intended  against  the  person  of  the  King,  be 
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it  to  dethrone  or  imprison  him,  or  to  oblige  him  to 
alter  his  measures  of  government,  pr  to  rcmoye[evil 
counsellors  from  about  him^  these  risings  all  amouqt 
to  levying  war.withip  tl^e^sfatute,  whether  attended 
with  the  pomp-  and  circumstances  of  open  war  pr 
not.  And  every  conspiracy  to  levy  war  for  these  pur- 
poses, thoiigh  not  treason  vvi):hin  the  clause  of  levy- 
ing war,  \syet  an  oyert  act  'within  the  other  clause  of 
compassing  the  Kings  death. 

.  It.  was  by  some  lawyers  objected,  that  jt  was  not 
consistent  with  legal  propriety  to  rest  opinions  on 
the  autJ^orify  of  Judges^  where  they  contravened  ap 
express  statute^  that  the  substitution  of  a  Judge's  opi- 
nion for  the  enactment  of  a  legislative  assembly  was 
changing  Judges  into  lawgivers.  Whetjier  it  be  con- 
sUtutionally  right  that  treason  is  to  be  ascertained  by 
judicial  interpretation,  it  is  certainly  historically  true, 
that  such  has  been  the  mode  generally  adopted  on 
criminal  trials;  Lord  Loughborough  merely  followed 
the  example  of  his  predecessors,  as  the  insgrrection- 
had  been  very  atrocious.  Severe  punishment  was 
necessary  :  the  numbers  executed  on  the  occa^ioa 
were  a  necessary  sacrificp  to  order  and  tranquillity, 
pis  Lordship  humanely  recommended  to  the  Royal 
mercy  such  as,  ^hough  guilty,  ha4  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances in  their  conduct. 

Occupied  now  so  much  by  jucjicial  business,  Ix)r4 
Loughborough  c}id  not  engage  so  actively  in  polir 
lical  affairs  as  in  the  prcyi9us  part  of  the  Americap 
war.  He  continued,  however,  to  Vote  with  Mini- 
stry, and  when  he  did  speak,  was  a  very  ai)le  i?p<> 
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logist  for  .conduct  which,  in  the  opinibn  of  many,  re- 
quired a  very  able  advocate.  During  the  Rocl^irig- 
han)  adminiftration,  there  being  little  or  no  opposi- 
tion, Lord  Loughborough,  without  entering  into  any 
political  contest,  remained  connected  with  Lord 
North  ;  on  the  discussion  of  the  peace  he  joined  with 
that  statesman  in  fonning,  with  Mr.  Fox's  party, 
the  famous  ^coalition.  Mftch  as  the  coairtipn  ha3 
been  blamed,  yet  by  many  it  has  been  censured  on 
wrong  grounds.  To  arraign  an  union  of  men  once 
opposite,  or  even  inimical  to  each  other,  without  con- 
sidering the  object  of  combination,  or  the  conduct 
of  its  members  in  their  combined  capacity,  would 
be  the  result  of  prejudice  not  of  judgment.  A  change 
.of  circumstances  often  renders  it  just  to  deviate  from 
that  plan  of  political  conduct  which  it  was  once 
right  to  piii^ue,  and  to  act  ^yith  those  men  whom  it 
was  once  right  to  oppose.  The  abuse  thrown  out 
against  •  Mr.  ^^ox,  and  the  other  coalesced  leaders, 
jnerely  because  they  had  coalesced  after  much  mu- 
tual obloquy,  was  the  abuse  of  ignorant  declaimers, 
jDOt  of  impartial,  informed,  and  able  rcasoncrs.  It  may 
be  here  observed,  that  whatever  blame  might  attaclj 
to  Mr..  Fox,  for  coalescing  with  Lord  North,  after  so 
piany  bitter  invectives  against  his  conduct,  it^  does 
Dot^tend  to  Lord  North  or  Loughborough.  They 
bad  never  declared  any  opinion  inimical  to  the.  ta*- 
Icnts  and  character  of  Mr.  Fox ;  therefore,  if  thp 
object  had  been  laudable,  there  was  no  inconsistency 
on  their  parts.  After  Mr.  Fox's  famous  East-India 
l)iU  bad  passed  the  Houjc  of  Comnpons^  Lord  Lough^ 
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feftrough  supported  it  with  very  great  ability  in  the 
Hoase  of  Lords,  The  subject,  however,  having  been 
^vionsly  considered  in  every  possible  light  by 
Messrs.  Burke  and  Fox^  the  ingenuity  of  Lord 
Loughborough  himself  could  have  little  novelty* 
His  Lordship  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners in  whom  the  great  seal  was  vested,  but  on  the 
dismissal  of  the  coaUtio^  ministry,  the  commission 
expired,  and  the  seals  were*  bestowed  on  Lord  Thui^ 
low,  their  former  holder.  From  the  commencement 
<rf  Mr.  Pitt's  administration,  his  Lordship  was  one  of 
the  powerful  band  which  th^n  constituted  the  Oppo^ 
aition.  Though  he  frequently  distinguished  himseJf 
on  Variousr  subjects  of  debate,  yet  the  most  remark- 
able occasidil  on  which  be  displayed  his  talents  was 
the  Regftnciy.  The  plan  adopted  by  Opposlition,  and 
proposed  by  Mr.  Fox,  was  universally  ascribed  to 
Lord  Loughborough,  and  foundeid  on  th6  folldwin^ 
principles :  No  case  had,  in  the  Histbry  of  England, 
occurred  which  could  be  urged  as  a  precedent  applN^ 
^eable  to  this  specific  source  6f  incapacity  that  might 
dC6ur,  and  proceeding  on  principles  which  might 
extend  to  all  cases,  that  as  the  incapacity  was  ascer- 
tained, the  principlesof  hereditary  succession  pointed 
out  the  remedy.  The  proposition  was  deducible 
jfirom  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  and  the  ana- 
logy of  the  law  of  hemditary  succession,  that  whcn- 
jevei-the  Sovereign  was  incapable  of  exercising  the 
functions  of  bis  high  office,  the  Heir  App&rent,  if  of 
fall  age  and  capacity,  had  as  indisputable  a  claim  to 
the  cicrcise  of  the  wecutive  authority,  in  the  name 
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Btid  on  behalf  of  the  Sovereign,  daring  his  incapa^  < 
city,  as  in  the  case  of  his  natural  demise.     In  answer 
lo  this  doctrine  it  was  alledged,  that  in  such  a  case 
it  rested  with  Parliament  to  supply  the  deficiency,  as 
in  other  circumstances  not  before  provided  for  by 
the  existing  laws.     Where  the  regular  exercise  of 
the  powers  of  government  was  from  any  cause  sus-.- 
pended,  to  whom  could  the  right  of  providing  a  re- 
medy for  the  existing  defect  devoly?  but  to  the 
people,  from  whom  all  the  powers  pf  government 
i>riginated.  To. assert  an  inherent  right  in  the  Prince 
/bf  Wales  to  assume  the  government,  was  virtually 
to  revive  those  exploded  ideas  of  the. divine  and  in- 
^defeasible  authority  of  Princes,  which  had  so  justly 
sunk  into  contempt,. and  aln>ost  into  oblivion.  Kings 
jBnd  Princes  derive  their  power  from  the  people ;  and 
to  the  people  alone,  through  the  organ  of  their  re- 
presentatives, did  it  appertain  to  decide  in  cases  for 
#rhich  the  constitution  bad  made  no  specific  or  posU 
tive  provision- 

R^pecting  incapacity  of  any  species  in  the 
kolder  of  the  Crown  for  the  time  being,  this  plan 
IS  fcmnded  in  a  general  principle,  that,  in  new 
^ases,  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  legislature, 
should  act  and  provide  according  to  the  emergency, 
parliament  could  have  no  possible  interest  in  acting 
*ny  other  way  than  as  duty  prompted,  and  wisdom 
directed  ;  and  as  it  was  agreeable  to  history,  reasoa 
jand  expediency,  that  legislature  should  provide  for  9 
specific  object,  it  became  them,  in  making  the  provi* 
fion^  to  extend  or  contract  the  trust  delegated  ac-» 
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cording  as  they  thought, cither  necotssary  for  its  .ete^ 
cution.  The  plan  of  Opposition  shewed  ^  latitude  oC 
construction  in  explaining  constitutional  principles^- 
which  had  frequently  been  deemed  a  prominent  .fea- 
ture in  the  legal  and  political  character  of  LorcJ 
Loughborgugh,  and  was.  perhaps  on  that  account  asr 
cribed  to  his  suggestion. 

A  great  event  took  place  soon  after  the  proposed 
Jlegency,  which  appeared  no.t  likely  to  affect  the 
interest  and  constitution  of  one  kingdom  only,  but 
to  give  a  new  turn  to  human  affairs.  His  Lordship^ 
though  in  opposition  to.  Government,  yet  friendly  to. 
the  existing  orders,  did  not  regard  the  French  Revo- 
lution with  that  enthusiastic  admiration  which  Mr. 
Fox.  entertained  for  it;  he  coolly  waited  until  its 
mature  should  unfold  itself,  before  he  delivered  any 
public  opinion  on  its  tendency  and  merits:  Whpn  it 
qot  only  abolished  hierarchy  and  aristocracy,  and 
oppressed  monarchy,  but  began  to  be  held  up  for  a 
model  for  this  country,  it  was  time,  he  thought,  fot 
patriotic  aijd  Joyal  Britons  to  be  on  their  guard. 
:  Ij^  1 79 1  >  and  in  the  commencement  of  1 792,  whegr 
the  cxtravogrint  and  impracticable  priociples  ^od  thoj 
pernicious  inculcations  of  ppeculative  iiviovators,  and 
of  seditious  demagogujcs,  became  so  prevalent,  hisi 
Lordship  sacrificed  party  differences  to  what  hecon- 
sidcjcd-  as  the  general  safety  of  the  country,  ai)U 
joined  those  whp  resplved  to  rally  round  the  throne 
^nd  constitution.  Liberal  and  enlightened  in  his 
views,  he  was  far  from  regarding  every  man  who 
t.honghjt  differently  froji)  liimp,e)f  on  abstract  prinpj-. 
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pies  of 'government,  blameable:    he  often  imputed 
visionary  theories  to  misapprehension  of  the  case ; 
but  he  saw  that  well-meaning  votaries  of  erroneous 
doctrines  might  be  the  instruments  of  very  great 
mischief..  He  therefore  vvas^one  of  those-^ho  stre- 
nuously adi^ised  the  prockiiTmtFon  for.  discbwaging 
teditious  publiciitions :  he  was  eorfviriced  that  somd 
were  ingenious,  and  that 'all  %ere  not  designed  for 
evil  which  had  an  evil  tendency  ^'tlxflr  tendency,  how- 
c\Tr,  was  a  subject  for  "ekercising*  the  vigiferifce  of 
counsellors.     EHng  now^p]:)?m^fed  Chancellor,  and 
having  a  principal  share  in  the  counsels  of  bis  Ma-» 
jest}',  he  was  very  active  in  encouraging  constitutionaF 
priaci|)les  and  associations.     His  -Lordship  Xvas  one 
of  those  ^Vho,  when  the  country  was  in  so  alarming 
a  state,  towards  the  close  of  1702,  Counselled  those 
vigoVous  and  decisive  measures  which  saved  it  from 
destruction.  ' 

When  the  French,  by  invading  bur  allies^  by  try- 
ing to  overturn  the  balance  of  Europe,  and  to  fo- 
ment rebellion  in  this  country,  rendered  war  una- 
voidable, Lord  Loughborough  recommended  hosti- 
lities. The  project  of  attacking  Dunkirk  has  been 
frequently  attributed  to  the  Chancellor,  but  there  is 
ito  evidence  to  justify  the  assertion. 

The  progress  of  democratic  opinions  now  produced* 
a  project  of  holding  a  convention  of  individuals,  not 
recognised  by  the  law  of  the  land,  as  invested  with 
legislative  power ;  which  band  avowed  their  inten- 
tions of  overawing  the  constituted  authorities,  of 
[JToducing  such  a  change  as  woifld  amount  to  a-sub- 
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tersbn  of  our  laws,  liberties,  and  constitutimi.  l*k« 
jliscovery  of  such  designs  inci'eased  the  unanimity  of 
the  nation  ^t  large.  The  Whig  connection  bad  now 
joined  Government,  and  were  equally  anxious  widi 
tb^  old  adherents  of  Mr#  Pitt  for  punishing  sedition 
and  q9i^piracy.  On  the  kgal  criminality  of  the  per- 
$QBs  accgisod,  the  opinions  oC  Lorda  Ii>ughb6rQUgfar 
und  Tburlow  were  different. 

The  Chancellor,  agreeably  to  that  latiiud^  of  ton- 
j/rw//iw  wbicb. bad  always  been  deemed  part  ofhi^ 
judicial  character;  conceived  that  the  design  of  hold- 
ing a  convention  for  changing  the  Governn^ent  wouU 
^entually  had,  if  sucqessful,  to  the  King's  death,  and 
therefore  amounted  to  the  species  of  treason  which 
consists  in  compassing  the  King's  death.  Lord 
Thurlow,  more  agreeably  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
English  law,  and  that  particular  statute  of  Edward 
the  Third,  which  not  only  exactly  defines  treason, 
but  expressly  prohibits  any  interpretation  of  judges 
or  lawyers  from  interfering  with  the  plain  sense  of 
the  definition,  denied  the  legal  criminality  to  antKHint 
to  treason.  The  moral  depravity  or  intellectual  folly 
of  the  persons  arraigned  many,  with  Lord  Loughbo- 
rough, admitted,  who,  with  Lord  Tburlow,  denied^ 
the  legal  criminality.  The  opinion  which  the  writer 
of  this  article  heard  advanced  by  friends  of  the  ex- 
isting Government  was,  that  however  morally  guilty 
the  intentions  of  Messrs.  Hardy  and  Theiwall,  or 
however  politically  mischievous  their  conduct  might 
be,  the  only  question  which  a  juryman  ought  to  ask 
bio^lf,  when  aijy  fact  was  proved^  was,  Js  or  is  noi 
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^iis  the  act  of  a  man  fhtting  th^  Kmgs  death  ?  Tb^ 
^u^qu^ttal  of  the  persons  accused  is  certainly  no  mr 
putation  against  the  political  wjsdom  of  Lord  Lough- 
borough, or  any  pther  statesman  tvho  attempted  tp 
prevent  the  execution  o(  such  a  project.  It  merely 
proved  that  the  jury  did  hot  receive  the  legal  defini- 
tion of  treason  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  At- 
torney General  used  it  as  the  ground  of  ther  indict- 
ment, or  the  grand  jury  as  the  ground  for  finding  ^ 
bill.  There  might  be  devised,  by  the  fertile  inven- 
tion of  wickedness,  many  modes  of  conduct  of  equal 
moral  culpability  and  political  hurt  with  those  that 
were  punishable  capitally.  Every  impartial  man  will 
jsee  ground  by  inference,  in  cases  where  there  ape 
not  grounds  for  Verdicts.  His  Lordship  warmly  and 
^bly  prcJmoted  the  bills  for  amending  the  treason 
)aws,  and  for  preventing  seditious  meetings.  These 
assemblies,  he  had  been  long  aware,  had  become  very 
prevalent,  especially  those  for  the  purpose  of  hearing^ 
demagogues  abuse  the  G:)n&titution  in  what  they 
called  lectures.  Treason,  it  had  been  lately  seen^ 
had  not  extended  to  every  act  of  the  highest  culpa- 
bility against  the  state.  His  Lordship  very  vigo- 
rously supported  both  the  laws  for  prevention  ^and 
punishment. 

Of  late  years  his  Lordship^s  health  has  been  rather 
on  the  decline,  and  his  attention  to  public  affairs  has 
been  necessarily  short  of  his  former  vigilance.  His 
Lordship  is  esteemed  a  most  agreeable  companion^ 
and  adds  facetiousness  and  pleasantry  to  the  bril^ 
Uancy,  acutcness,  and  strength  of  his  genius.    He 
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is  remarkably  warra  in  his  attachments.  One  of  hfs 
principal  favourites  is  Sir  John  Anstrather,  .who  now 
exercises  the  office  of  Supreme  Judge  in  Bengal, 
with  very  high  reputation.  His  Lordship  early  dis- 
temed  the  merit  of  this  gentleman,  and  was  peculiarly 
instrumental  in  affording  it  opportunities  of  exertion. 

He  has  been  twice  married.  First  to  Miss  Dawsonr, 
of  Yorkshire,  by  whom  he  had  no  issue.  Secondly, 
to  Miss  Courtney,  sister  to  Viscount  Courtney  r  by 
this  maniage  he  has  a  §on  about  seven  years  of  age. 

His  Lordship  is  slender  in  person,  with  a  very 
quick  penetrating  eye  and  countenance.  His  con- 
stitution, never  strong,  is  much  impaired  by  his  rm- 
defatigable  application  to  business  during  the  whole 
of  his  life.  He  resides  a  great  part  of  his  time  in  the 
pleasant  village  of  Hampstead — a  place  already  dis^ 
tinguished  for  the  residence  of  two  other  luminaries 
of  the  law,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  the  Honour- 
able Thomas  Erskine. 

MR.  DUGALD  STEWART. 

DuGALD  Stewart,  the  son  of  Matthew  Stewart, 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, was  born  in  1753.  Hijs  father,  esteemed  one 
of  the  best  mathematicians  of  an  age,  the  early  part 
of  which  was  adorned  by  Simpson  and  Maclaui-in, 
was  so  deeply  engaged  in  professional  studies  as  to 
leave  him  little  time  for  personally  directing  the  tui- 
tion of  his  son.  Dugald  was  therefore  sent  to  the 
high  school  of  Edinburgh  ;  a  seminary  of  which  the 
plan  and  institutions  rendered  proficiency  probable, 
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but  whose  excellence  has  long  been  experimentally 
ascertained  by  the  scholars  whom  it  has  formedi 
Thither,  after  the  autumnal  holidays  odjdOj  young 
Dugald,  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  age,  was  sent  to 
begin  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  tongue.  At  the 
same  time,  and  in.  the  same  stage  of  literary  ad- 
vancement, was  sent  thither  Robert  Thomson,  who 
since  h^s  promoted  classical  erudition  in  his  academy 
at  Kensington,  no  less  successfully  than  his  school- 
fellow has  advanced  metaphysical,  moral,  and  poli- 
tical philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
Between  these  two  an  intimacy  then  commenced, 
which,  encreasing  with  their  years  and  reciprocal 
esteem,  ripened  into  the  strictest  friendship.  In  fheir 
puerile  exercises,  being  nearly  equal,  and  being  both 
among  the  foremost  of  a  class  of  a  hundred,  theiif 
particular  rivalry  added  to  the  effects  of  general 
emulation,  and  going  through  their  course  of  six' 
years  with  distinguished  honour,  they  at  their  last 
examination  were  at  the  head  of  the  school. 

In  October  1766,  Mr.  Stewart  was  entered  at  the 
University.  Edinburgh  College  was  then  in  very 
great  repute  for  literature  and  science.  The  profes- 
sors, by  whom  the  characters  of  the  students  were^ 
chiefly  formeid,  during  the  philosophy  course,  ^and 
previous  to  the  commencement  of  istudies,  specially 
preparatory  to  either  of  the  three  learned  professiotis,' 
were  Doctors  Blair  and  Fcrgusson.  The  first  of 
these  gentlemen,  a3  teacher  of  Belles  LetireSy  exhi- 
bited th6  rules  of  rhetoric  and  criticism  ;  the  second 
w  instructor  in  moral  philosophy;  unfolded  cognitive 
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gnd  active  man,. traced  him  through  social,  civil,  and 
j)olitical    relations,  and  combining  his  powers  and 
affections  with  the  circumstances  in  which  be  was 
placed,  deduced  his  duties,  and  shewed  that  their 
habitual  performance  led  to  individual  and  general 
happiness.     There  is  no  inseparable  connection  be- 
tween a  taste  feelingly  alhe  to  each  fine  impulse^  and 
an  understanding  that  cap  readily  discover  abstruse, 
comprehend    manifold,  and    develope   complicated 
truths.     Excellent  and  practicable  fis  Dr.  Blair's  pre- 
cepts are,  if  received  merely  as  he  delivered  tlw^m, 
and  followed  according  to  his  inculcations,  yet,  by 
being  imperfectly  understood,  they  have  very  fre- 
quently produced  superabundant  attention  to  lan- 
guage and  compositition,  with  inadequate  conside- 
ration of  materials.     Hence  superficial  elegance  dis- 
tinguished many  of  their  productions  instead  of  solid 
argument,  important  knowledge,  and  profound  wis- 
dom..   To  balance  clauses  and  to  round  periods  re- 
quiring much  less  intellectual  ability  than  to  think 
deeply  and  reason  forcibly,  young  men,  who  aspired 
at  distinction  without  being  a.ble  to  attain  it  by  learn- 
ing or  genius,  sought  it  by  a  polished  style ;  parti^ly 
observing  the  letter  of  Dr.  Blair's  Lectures  instead  of 
the  principles  and  spirit  of  his  instructions,  and  the 
example  which  he  himself  exhibited,  they  addicted 
themselves  almost  exclusively  to  mere  composition- 

"  The  style  is  excellent, 
**  The  sense  they  humbly  take  upon  content." 

Another  set,    endeavouring  to  make  Fcrgusson 
their  model,  devoted  themselves  to  philosophical  .pn» 
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quity.  Of  these,  young  men  whose  understandings 
were  too  shallow  for  investigating  and  comprehend- 
ing such  subjects,  cither  became  disgusting  pedants, 
parroting  what  they  did  not  understand,  or  visiona- 
ries and  dupes  to  every  new  hypothesis  which  to  their 
undiscerning  minds  bore  the  appearance  of  ingenuity 
and  depth.  But  they  who  had  intellectual  powers 
sufficient  for  fully  comprehending  the  doctrines,  pre- 
cepts and  example  set  before  them,  for  profiting -fififti  ^ 
the  lessons  delivered,  became  thinkers  at  once  deep 
and  clear,  reasoners  acute  and  comprehensive,  ready 
discoverers  of  truth,  and  successful  a"ppliers  of  their 
discoveries  to  the  purposes  of  science,  of  art,  and  of 
conduct.  'But  if  this  higher,  or  what  mjiy  be  called 
philosophical  class  of  students,  pursued  their  objects 
too  exclusively,  without  adding  some  of  the  graces 
of  rhetoric,  instructive  and  momentous  as  the  truths 
might  be  which  they  promulgated,  they,  with  many, 
would  lose  great  part  of  their  effect  by  dry  and  un- 
interesting modes  of  communication.  Young  Stewart 
very  happily  joined  uncommon  depth  of  understand- 
ing with  refined  delicacy  of  taste,  and  with  exquisite 
sensibility  of  afl^ection.  In  his  literary  efforts  we  are 
to  expect  not  only  the  man  of  intellect  and  of  learn- 
ing, but  of  taste  and  of  feeling.  This  was  the  com- 
posite character  which  marked  this  juvenile  pupil  of 
Blair  and  of  fegusson,  in  the  academical  exercises 
by  which  he  informed,  instructed  and  delighted  con- 
temporary youth  ;  this  is  the  composite  character 
which  stamps  the  investigator  and  unfolder  of  the 
HUMAX  MixD,  and  distinguishes  him  from  other  pro- 
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found  metaphysicians  of  the  age.  He  was  an  enthu- 
siastic adniirer  of  beautiful,  sublime^  and  pathetic 
poetry,  in  ancient  and  modem  languages.  Besides 
his  thorough  comprehension  of  the  thoughts  and 
conception  of  the  feelings  represented  from  a  nice 
ear  and  a  flexible  voice,  he  made  great  progress  in 
the  light  but  agreeable  and  useful  attainments  of  elo- 
cution. His  principal  intellectual  pursuits  were  his- 
tory, logic,  metaphysics,, and  moral  philosophy.  To 
his  father's  study  of  mathematics  he  paid  no  more 
attention  than  was  necessary  to  avoid  the  censure 
of  negligence ;  he  merely  learned  the  elementary 
branches  taught  in  the  class,  and  nothing  more.* 

When 

*  The  writer  of  this  article  has  been  indebted  to  a  friend  for  the 
following  ohseytfatiotu  on  Jl^.  Stenuart^s  Theory  of  Imagination  : 

Hobbes  wa»  the  first  writer  who  analysed  tlie  faculty  of  inwgi- 
nation.  The  track  which  he  marked  out  has  been  occaeionally 
followed  by  several  others :  but  amongst  those  who  have  treated 
tills  subject,  Mr.  Stewart  stands  unrivalled  in  point  of  copiousnesi 
and  -elegance.  It  nevertheless  appears  to  me,  that  some  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  he  lays  down  are  fundamentally  erroneous. . 

**  The  variety,*'  says  he,  "  of  the  materials  out  of  which  the 
**  combinations  of  the  poet  or  the  painter  are  found,  will  depend 
**  much  on  the  tendency  of  external  situation  to  store  the  mind 
•*  with  a  multiplicity  of  conceptions ;  and  the  beauty  of  these  com- 
**ibinations  will  depend  entirely  on  the  success  with  which  the 
"  power  of  taste  has  been  cultivated.  What  we  call,  therefore, 
"  the  power  of  imagination  is  not  the  gift  of  nature,  but  the  result 
•*  of  acquired  habits,  aided  by  favourable  circumstances.  It  is  not 
*'  original  endowment  of  the  mind,  but  an  accomplishment  formed 
"  by  experience  and  situation,  and  which,  in  its  different  grada- 
<*  tions,  fills  up  all  the  intervals  betwixt  the  first  efforts  of  unta« 
**  tored  genius,  and  the  sublime  creations  of  Raphael  or  of  Mihon. 

•«  An 
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When  he  was  arrived  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  aa 
event  happened  which  rendered  a  much  deeper 
knowledge  of  matheiifiatics  not  only  expedient,  but 

necessary> 

•*  An  uncommon  degree  of  imagination  constitutes  poetical  ge- 
«  nius."» 

It  will  readily  be  granted  that  adventitious  circumstances  con- 
dace  to  the  improvement  of  this  faculty,  and  that  the  power  of 
taste  xHrects  its  operations :  tut  it  does  not  hence  follow  that  those 
who  arc  placed  in  unfavourable  situations,  and  have  never  cultivated 
their  taste,  arc  totally  devoid  of  imagination.  Yet  this  is  a  conclusion 
logically  deduced  from  Mr.  Stewart's  theory.  Now,  upon  a  ge- 
neral survey  of  mankind,  it  is  actually  found, -that  the  imagination 
i$  always  most  vigorous  in  those  individuals  whose  taste  has  re- 
ceived little  or  no  cultivation.  In  the  rudest  ages,  and  among  the 
most  barbarous  nations  of  the  world,  it  blazes  forth  in  all  its  na- 
tive splendour. 

**  In  climes  beyond  the  spljar  road,         *     • 

**  Where  shaggy  forms  o'er  ice-built  mountains  roam^     .    . 

**  The  Muse  has  broke  the  twilight  glpom,  .  ; 

•'  To  cheer  the  shivVing oative's jdull  abode;. 

**  And  oft  beneath  the  odVous  ^ade 

**  Of  Chili's  boundless  forests  laid,        .      ' 

**  She  deigns  to  hear  the  savage  youth  repea^^ 

**  In  loose  numbers,  wildly  sweet, 

V  Their  feather-cinctur'd  chiefs  and  dusky  loves.'*— Gr^y. 

•  Elcnoentsof  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  chap,  vii, 
^ct.  1. 

In  another  of  his  works  he  advances  similar  doctrines :  **  There 
"  are  other  more  complicated  powers  or  capacities  which  are  gra-  ' 
^*  dually  formed  by  particular  habits  of  study  or  of  business.  Such 
*'  are  the  power  of  taste,  a  genius  for  poetry,  for  painting,  for  mu- 
**  s¥:f  for  mathematics,  with  all  the  various  intellectual  habits  ac- 
"  quired  in  the  different  professions  of  life."— 5/^w/jr/V  Outlines  <f 
Mtrd  Pbibsophyy  part  I. 
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necessary.  His  father  being  seized  with  an  indispo- 
sition which  incapacitated  him  from  continuing  his 
professional  labours  for  the  bcnpfit  of  the  family,  to 

prevent 

No  maxim  is  ipore  trite  than  poeta  naidt^r^  non  fit.  This 
ought  indeed  to  be  received  under  certain  limitations ;  but  it  must 
by  no  means  be  rejected  upon  the  mere  assertion  of  a  philosopher. 
Every  man  is  by  nature  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  imagination 
in  more  or  less  perfection,  and  poets  possess  it  in  a  more  emiacnt 
degf  ee.  It  is  the  principal  ingredient  that  enters  into  the  compo- 
sition of  a  true  poet.  If  the  circumstances  which  Mr.  Stewart 
mentions  are  of  themselves  sufficient  for  enabling  a  man  to  excel 
in  poetry,  whence  does  it  happen  that  so  few  have  ever  distin- 
guished themselves  in  that  department  of  literature?  It  certatnJy 
cannot  be  denied  that  many  have  pretended  to  the  laurel  crown, 
and  had  their  claims  rejected.  Has  this  always  proceeded  from 
their  want  of  assiduity  in  the  cultivation  of  their  taste,  and  the  un- 
favourable situation  in  which  they  were  placed  ?  It  assuredly  has 
not.  In  these  respects  Homer  most  probably  enjoyed  no  greater 
advantages  than  Apollonius ;  yet  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  place 
them  upon  an  equal  footing/ 

Imagination  is  undoubtedly  what  no  cultivation  can  bestow. 
The  very  notion  of  cultivation  implies  the  pre-cxistence  of  an  ori- 
ginal facult}'.  As  every  human  faculty  is  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment, that  of  imagination  derives  important  advantages  from  situa- 
tion and  experience ;  but  it  seems  somewhat  difficult  to  conceive 
honr  these  can  endow  the  mind  with  a  power  of  whose  operations 
we  were  formerly  unconscious.  Our  author  must  either  have 
some  secret  meaning  of  his  own,  or  advance  doctrines  altogether 
incomprehensible. , 

According  to  his  theory  those  who  have  not  enjoyed  certain  ad- 
vantages are  utterly  exchided  fiom  experiencing  the  pleasures  of 
imagination.  The  unlettered  peasant  cannot  indeed  enjoy  them  in 
the  same  degree  of  refinement  with  the  man  of  taste;  yet  still  be 
is  no  stranger  to  their  influence.     He  does  not  regaid  the  sublime 

•  Vide  Longiu.  de  Sublimitat?,  §  ?iZ. 

and 
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prevent  the  expence  of  a  hired  deputy,  Mn  Dugald 
Stewart  was  called  upon  to  occupy  the  professional' 
chair  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age.  While 
deeply  engaged  in  his  private  studies,  and  busily  oc- 
cupied with  academical  pursuits,  both  of  precepto- 
rial prescription  and  voluntary  institution,  he  under- 
took the  additional  labour  of  preparing  prelections  as 
a  professoi*.  With  such  industry  and  success  did  he 
apply  himself  to  the  duties  which  filial  piety  dictated, 
that  he  not  only  taught  his  scholars  the  customary 
and  prescribed  lessons  of  mathematics,  but  inspired 
them  with  a  love  for  the  science.  Imbued  with  the 
general  principles  of  philosophy,  and  acquainted  with 
the  most  certain  and  expedilipus  roads  to  science,  his 
predisposed  and  prepared  mirld,  with  little  difficulty, 
mastered  any  of  its  particular  compartments.  Happy 
in  the  talent  of  communication,  what  he  meant  to 

and  beautiful  objects  of  nature  with  an  eye  of  indiflfer^nce ;  and 
tbe  strains  of  the  simple  bard  pfteii  captivate  his  fancy. 

**  Ask  the  swain 
"  That  journeys  homeward  from  a  summer  day's 
'♦  Long  labour,  why,  forgetful  of  his  toil 
"  And  due  repose,  he  loiters  to  behold 
*^  The  sun-shine  gleaming,  as  through  amber-clouds, 
*'  O'er  all  the  western  sky  ?    Full  soon  I  ween 
"  His  rude  expression  and  untutored  airs, 
**  Beyond  the  power' of  language  will  unfoldj 
"  The  form  of  beauty  smiling  at  his  heart."-p-^i«r^w>. 

Philosophers  have  told  us  that  in  our  dreams  imagination  is  the 
faculty  which  we  chiefly  exert.  If  this  is  actually  the  case,  dream- 
ing must  likewise  be  the  result  of  acquired  habits,  aided  by  favour- 
able circumstances. 

T  4  impart 
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impart  he  conveyed  to  his  hearers  with  ease  and  ef- 
fect. 

At  this  time  there  subsisted  a  very  close  literary 
intimacy  between  Mr.  Stewart  and  three  other  con- 
temporaries, Mr,  I^obert  Thomson,  who  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned,  Mr.  John  Scott,  and.  Mr.  Thomaa 
Stewart,  The  two  last,  though  by  fortune  destined 
•19  the  remote  and  obscure  stations  of  country  clergy- 
man in  the  adjoining  counties  of  Perth  and  Fife,  were 
not  unworthy  associates  of  Messrs.  Thomson^  and 
Stewart.  Scott,  in  brilliancy  of  fancy,  vigour  t)f  in- 
ventive powers,  forcible  and  impressive  eloquence, 
equal  to  any  man  of  his  age,  yet  too  desultory  for 
connected  investigation,  and  too  indolent  for  multi- 
farious detail^  more  rarely  convinced  them  by  bis  ar- 
guments thgn  transported  them  by  the  brilliancy  and 
strength  of  his  imagery,  or  astonished  them  by  the 
boldness  of  his  conceptions.  More  correct  in  taste, 
more  accurate  and  extensive  in  erudition,  though  less 
towering  in  genius,  Mr.  Thomas  Stewart  contributed 
a  respectable  share  of  information  and  entertainment 
to  the  juvenile  stock.  This  assortment  of  varied 
ability  stimulated  and  exerted  the  powers  of  Mr. 
Dugald.  About  this  time  he  became  acquainted 
with  another  literary  gentleman,  the  extent  of  whose 
attainments,  and  the  excellence  of  whose  produc- 
tions have  always  entirely  depended  on  his  own 
choice  and  attention.  Through  Mr.  John  Playfair, 
Mr.  Dugald  Stewart  and  Mr.  W,  Thomson  became 
known  to  each  other,  and  a  friendly  intercourse  has 
subsisted  between  them  ever  since.    Mr.  Stewart  has 

a  very 
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a  very  high  value  for  the  judgment  of  Dr.  Thomson, 
and,  when  he  published  his  principal  worl^;,,  seflt.au 
laterleaved  copy  to  his  old  acquarntance  Willian?^  re- 
questing not  only  a  general  and  pbilosopbical  criti- 
f^sWi  but  minute  and  detailed  annotations*  Dr.. 
TI)omson,  on  the  other  haiid,  regards  Mr.  Stpwiartaa 
one  of  the  most,  .profound  phik>sQphQrs  of  tbe^present 
century..  '  •  rv  /:'  -. ! 

When  Mr.  istewarthad  taught  the  rtiatbcniatical 
d^  for  about  BGXcn  jeafSr  he^w^a  asked  tta  uttder- 
tal^e  a  task  mor^, congenial  to.  !»&  own  ptfsdilecttous^ 
apd  more  confo^able  to  Jbis  eipu-Jy  and  fayojarite-fitUf : 
dies*     Dr.  Ad^ip.  Fergu6$on  ^^viog  been  incited  tOi 
apqompany  thp  Cprnmi^sionet^  sent  after  the  ^capture} 
of  Burgoyhe.tb  treat  with  America,  requested.  Mr. 
Stewart  to  te^cb,  his  class  till .  his  return .    Mr. :  Steyrart . 
undeirtogk.  tb^.  ecnployn^ent,  a»d  performed :  his  en*^ 
gagement  with  4n  ability  and  reputation  worthy  of. 
the  chair  of  Fergusson.     The  Doctor  haVing  return- 
ed from  America,  resumed  his  instructions,  pnd  con- 
tinued them  till  1784,  when  his'age,  and  stilt  more 
his  health,    induced  him  to  retire.      Mr.  Dugald 
Stewart,. by  the  death. o/  his.  father^  was.  now  sole, 
professor  of  matliematics.     The  prpfescaonal  eoiolu-  . 
ments  at  Edinburgh  arise  from  two  sources^ — the  sa* 
laryy  whiph  is  fixed,  and  the  scholars,  the  nuRTber  of 
whom  depends  chiefly  on  the-  character  of  the  pro-. 
fessor.     In  Scotch  universities  it  is  very  usual  for  el- 
derly incumbents  to  retire  from  business  on  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  successor.     On  these  occasions  the 
pew  teacher  is  generally  allowed  the  profits  of  the 
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class,  while  the  veteran   master  retains  the  safaiy, 
Mr.  Stewart  was  by  all  allowed  to  be  .the  fittest  man 
for  sucfceeding  Dr.  Fergusson  ;  and  Mr.  Playfair  for 
succeeding  Mr.  Stewart.     Had  Mr.  Se\tart,  however, 
become  deputy  professor  of  moral  philosophy,  his 
situation  would  have  been  less  lucraHvc  than  as  sold 
professor  of  mathematics.     It  was  therefore  agreed- 
by  the  Town  Council,  patrons  of  the  professorship, 
that  Messrs.  Fergusson  ai«i  Stewart  should  exchange : 
Mr.  Stewart  thus  became  sole  professor  <^i^  moral  phi- 
losophy ;  Mr.  P'ergussoft  emerilus  prdfifessor  of  mathe-' 
mattts,  with  Mr.  Playfair  for  his  acting'  deputy  and 
eventual    successor.     To  Mr.  Playfeir,  wha  before 
held  a  country  living,  the  appointment' was  advart- 
tdgeous;  and  beiddes,  the  situation  was  liluch  better' 
adapted  for  the  exertion  and  display  of  pMlbsophicaT 
genius^  than  his  parsonage  in  a  puritanical  district, 
far  from  such  conversation  as  could  alfr^lct  a  philo-  . 
soph^r.  • 

In  his  pUn  o(  mathematical  tuition,  Mr.  Stewart 
shewed  himself  not  merely  a  mathematical  scholar, 
narrowing  his^  views  to  the  mere  relations  of  quantity 
and  figure,  but  a  philosopher.  Hel  considered  his' 
subject  as  itself  a  science;  connected  with  other 
sciences,  containing  a  certain  class  of  evidence  re- 
quiring specific  intellectual  exertions ;  forming  par- 
ticular intellectual  habits,*     Mr.  Stewart  was  now 

•  Mr.  Stewart  is  far  from  conceiving  that  a  peculiar  kind  of  ge- 
nius is  requisite  for  succeeding  in  mathematics.  He  thinks  that  any 
understanding,  neither  stupid  nor  feeble,  may,  by  clos?  attention 
and  judicious  exention,  bcconjc  a^  nicithematical  scholar.  ' 
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DOW  extremely  intitnatc  with  the  learned  and  pro- 
found Dr.  Reid,  whose  talents  and  efforts  have  made 
so  great  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  human 
mind.  With  that  venerable  sage,  Dr.  James  Gre- 
gory and  Mr,  Stewart  passed  a  great  portion  of  their 
time,  and,  it  would;appear,  in  discussing  those  silb- 
jccts,  his  treatise  on  which  Dr.  Reid  afterwards  pub- 
lished as  Essays  on  ihe  Intellectual  Powers  of  Man. 
This  work  its  author  dedicated  to  these  two  young 
friends,  and  acknowledged  that  be  was  much  in- 
debted to  their  observations.  **  If,"  says  be,  "  tliese 
"  Essays  have  any  merit,  you  have  a  considerable 
"  share  in  it,  having  not  only  encouraged  me  to  hop^ 
**  that  they  may  be  useful,  but  favoured  me  with 
"  your  observations  pn  every  part  of  them,  both  be- 
**  fore  they  were  sent  to  tbe  press  and  while  they  were 
*^  under  it." 

Dr,  Read's  object  in  tl>e  work  in  question  is  to  ap- 
ply to  the  operations  of  the  human  mind  experiment 
and  induction,  whjdi,  in  two  centuries  had  produced 
so  wonderful  accessions  to  physical  knowledge ;  to 
disregard  hypotheses  and  to  discourage  analogical 
reasoning  as  the  means  of  truth  ;  and  to  confine  the 
pncumatologist's  studies  to  mental  phenomena,  their 
general  laws  as  deduced  by  observation,  and  the  ap- 
plication  of  those  laws.  Much  as  had  before  been 
written  concerning  the  human  rtiind,  our  knowledge 
of  that  subject  was  still  so  imperfect,  as  to  require  a 
much  greater  portion  of  analytical  investigation  for 
the  cstabh'shment  of  facts  and  principles  than  of 
synthetical  deductions  from  established  laws.      Dr. 
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Reid*s  production  may  te  styled  the  anatomy  of  in- 
tellect. 

Mr»  Stewart  having  devoted  much  of  his  time  and 
study  to  thi?  consideration  of  these  importatit  though 
abstruse  subjects,  composed  a  work  on  the  "  Ele- 
ments of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind."  Pre- 
fatory to  the  work  itself  there  is  an  introductory  dis- 
course on  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  philosophy 
pf  the  human  mind,  and  on  the  utility  of  that  philo- 
^phy  when  attained;  Dr.  Reid  having  by  investi- 
gationmadp-so  great  progress  in  the  study  of  the 
human  intellect,  Mr.  Stewart  found  it  in  so- advanced 
a  state  as  not  to  require  analysis  exclusively;  but  also 
to  admit  of  a  considerable  portion  of  deduction  and* 
application*  Mr.  Stewai:t*S'plan  containing  analysis 
in  a  certain  degree,  also  includes  exhibition  of  the' 
principles  in  action';  he  not  only  unfolds  the  springs* 
of  thought  and  sentiment,  but  shews  their  operation 
in  active  pursuits.  Some  critics  having  fead  this 
work  superficially,  conceived  that  it  Was  chiefly  a 
comment  upon  Reid ;  but  that  is  by  no  means  an 
adequate  or  complete  view  of  the  work.  In  the 
analytical  part  he  is  frequently  subsidiary  to  his  il- 
lustrious predecessor,  but  though  generally  an  ap- 
prover's by  no  means  a  repeater  of  Reid*s  doctrines. 
The  result  of  his  investigations  is  a  great  portion  of 
original  discovery  ;  •  especially  on  the  subjects  of 
conceptfon  and  abstraction.  After  analysing  ab- 
straction, the  association  of  ideas,  memory,  and  ima- 
gination, the  work,  with  very  great  ability,  profound 
research,  and  a  most  extensive  range  of  knowledge, 
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demonstrates  the  effects  which  different  exercises 
and  habits  of  those  faculties  produce  on  human  cba* 
racters,  and  the  specific  purposes  to  which  the  facul- 
ties are  severally  subservient.  In  the  chapter  upon 
abstraction,  after  having  expounded  the  differences 
arising  in  general  study  or  general  practice,  from 
different  habits  of  abstraction  and  generalization,  a 
section  devoted  to  the  use  and  abuse  of  general  prin- 
ciples in  politics,  very  thoroughly  explains  the  philo- 
sophy of  government,  and  displays  a  most  profound 
acquaintance  with  the  principles  and  progress  of  poli- 
tical establishments-  On  this  subject,  however,  the 
benevolence  of  his  heart  leads  him  to  favour  a  theory 
unsupported  by  experience,  farther  than  is  consistent 
with  his  usual  rejection  of  hypothesis  as  a  guide  to 
truth.  The  system  of  Turgot  and  Condorcet,  formed 
upon  a  fiction  of  the  imagination,  that  man  is  a  per- 
fectible bemg,  presenting  human  nature  in  a  very 
desirable  view,  by  impressing  philanthropic  hearts, 
has  sometimes  imposed  through  their  affections  on 
very  acute  and  powerful  understandings.  Mr.  Stew- 
art, in  the  section  in  question,  evidently  conceives 
that  greater  accessions  may  b^  made  to  the^  perfcc-; 
tion  and  happiness,  of  the  human  chai^acter.  Ulan  we 
have  from  fact  or  experi^pfi  apy  data  for  concluding. 
For  the  adoption  of  this  opipion  we  J?iight  perhaps: 
find  the  ca^se  in  the  feelitig,  taste,  and  inlagination. 
of  the  author,  rather  thaft'  iti  the  habit*  of  investi- 
gation, the'  extensive  and  profound  knowledge,  and 
the  ratiocipptive  talents  which  he  possesses  in  so* 
transceodant  a  degree.     Though  not  inimical  to  the 
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economical  system,  he  admits  that,  in  the  present 
circnmstances  of  society,  an  attempt  to  reduce  it  to 
practice  would  be  extremely  absurd.  In  this  section, 
the  most  exteiisively  important  of  the  work,  he  ex- 
hibits, in  a  very  clear  and  striking  light,  the  intel- 
lectual difference  that  will  lead  to  hasty  political  in- 
novation, and  that  will  lead  to  a  vigilant  attention 
to  the  actual  state  of  society,  and  the  whole  circum- 
stances of  the  case  before  it  ventures  on  projects  of 
reform. 

**  Political  pbiiosoph}^'*  he  observes,  *'  by  extending  our  views 
*'  to  the  whole  plan  of  civil  society,  and  shewing  us  the  mutual 
^<  relations  and  dependencies  of  its  most  distant  parts,  cannot  fail 
*^  to  check  that  indiscriminate  zeal  against  established  institutions, 
**  which  arises  from  parcial  views  of  the  social  system,  as  well  as  to 
**  produce  a  certain  degree  of  scepticism  with  respect  to  every 
••  change,  the  luccess  of  which  is  not  insured  by  the  prevailing 
**  ideas  and  manners  of  the  age.  Sanguine  and  inconsiderate  pro- 
♦'  jects  of  reformation  arc  frequently  the  offspring  of  clear  and  ar- 
"  gumentatjve  and  systematical  understandings ;  but  rarely  of 
**  comprehensive  minds.  For  checking  them,  indeed,  nothing  is 
*♦  so  effectual  as  a  general  survey  of  the  complicated  structure  of 
♦*  society.'* 

These  two  classes  of  character,  often  as  they  luive 
been  observed  in  individuals,  had  never  before  been 
generalized.  Their  justness  we  eee  in  their  exten- 
sive and  appropriate  applicability ;  on  the  one  hand 
to  theoretical  sciolists,  such  as  the  recent  votaries  of 
political  change ;  and  on  the  other  such  wise  philo- 
sophers ss  Aristotle,  Polybius,  Cicero,  and  Bacon. 
The  first  set  see  objects  in  partial  and  detached 
lights;  the  second  comprehend  them  in  all  their 
connections  and  combinations.     After  analysing  the 
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WSQciation  of  our  ideas,  he  illustrates  his  doctrines 
from  the  phcnomcnaof  wit,  of  rhyme,  of  poetical  fancy, 
of  invention  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  on  our  specu- 
lative conclusions,  our  judgment  in  matters  of  taste, 
and  our.  moral  perceptions,  sentiments,  and  princi- 
ples. In  treating  of  memory  lie  is  peculiarly  in- 
structive concerning  the  means  of  cultivating  and 
improving  that  faculty.  The  chapter  upon  imagi« 
nation,  equally  deep  in  analysis  and  deduction,  is  pe- 
culiarly pleasing  in  his  illustration. 

The  ^*  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human, 
MincF^  will  transmit  the  author  to  posterity  as  a  man 
who  united  most  profound  metaphysical  genius  with 
elegance  and  taste ;  whose  lexirning  with  the  whole 
circle  of  philosophy  included  agreeable  and  lightt^ 
literature;  who  knew  the  human  understanding  and 
affections  in  their  anatomy  and  their  active  force ; 
who  comprehended  the  human  character  in  its  ge- 
neral nature  and  operations,  as  modified  by  different 
circumstances,  and  exhibited  in  the  existing  manners 
of  modern  society. 

The  author  has  since  written  several  works  which 
io  justice  to  the  high  character  he  had  attained. 
The  most  eminent  of  these  is^his  **  Life  of  Dr.  jidam 
Smith^^  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  philosophical 
biography  to  be  met  with  in  any  language.  He  is  at 
present  engaged  in  preparing  for  the  press  a  life  of 
Dr.  Roberrson*  The  very  high  character  of  Mr. 
Stewart  brings  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh  many 
students  of  rank  from  England,  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  his  instructions.     Jle  has  conversed  with 
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men  as  ^ell  as  with  books,  and  mixed  with  general 
society ;  so  that  he  possesses  the  manners  of  a  gen- 
tleman as  well  as  the  science  and  genius  of  a  scho* 
lar  and  a  philosopher.  In  company  he  is  very  mo- 
dest and  .unassuming.  You'  muft  see  that  he  is  an 
extraordinary  man,  but  he  takes  no  pains  to  shew  his 
superiority.  He  is  not  copious  in  common*place 
details  of  passing  occurrences  ;  and  to  a  superficial 
observer,  in  at  large  and  mixed  company,  would  ap^ 
pear  to  act  an  underpart  to  the  utterers  of  mere  re-^ 
collections,  or  repeaters  of  hacknied  sentiments  and 
opinions.  Mr.  Stewart  is  extremely  amiable  in  pri- 
vate life.  Among  his  pupils  he  is  a  liberal  and  dis- 
tinguishing patron  of  indigent  merit.  Of  Scotch 
literary  men  of  the  present  age,  as  of  those  residing 
Jn  England,  the  first  rank  is  generally  allowed  to 
Mr.,  Mackintosh  ;  so  of  those  residing  in  Scotland  the 
first  rank  is  allowed  to  Mr.  Stewirt.* 


DR.  HUGH  BLAIR. 

THE  lives  of  literary  men  seldom  abound  with 
prominent  features  sufficient  to  arrest  the  attention  : 
their  biography,  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  number 
and  objects  of  their  works ;  nevertheless  the  justly  ac- 
quired <:elebrity  of  Dr.  Blair  renders  an  account  of 
his  Kfe  a  great  desideratum  to  the  literary  worlds 

Dr.  Hugh  Blair  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  in  April, 
1718,  at  his  father's  house,  who  was  a  presbyteriaa 

Dr.  Fergussoii  we  ascribe  to  the  last  age. 

clergyman. 
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clergyman,  of  worth  and  teputation.  Tbeit  more 
remote  descent  was  fixmi  the  ancient  family  of  Blair^ 
of  Blair ^  one  of  the  most  respectable  In  Scotland  of 
tfaosei  v^hich  are  called  gemtlemens  famUies^  that  is, 
families  which  are  noble y  though  inferior  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  peerage.  Of  this  family  his  father  Was  ^ 
younger  brother. 

He  was  completely  and  regularly  educated  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  took  his  degree 
of  M.  A.  and  entered  into  orders  in  the  year  1742^ 
The  medical  sciences,  even  before  that  period,  had 
begun  to  be  taught  in  that  ilhistrious  school  with 
eminent  ability  and  success.  Pure  and  mixed  ma^ 
thematics^  were  then  recommended  to  students  by 
the  genius  and  scienthic  ardour  6(  Maclauren,  the 
friend  of  Newton,  and  the  best  interpreter  of  the 
Newtonian  philosophy.  Logic,  ethics,  the  principles 
of  classical  and  elegant  literatune,  as  well  as  theo* 
logy,  were,  perhaps,  explained  with  inferior  ability 
and  reputation.  But  all  these  last  mentioned  branchet 
of  knowledge  had  been  already  illustrated  by  great 
writers  in  the  English  language,  whose  works  were 
admired  and  fondly  studied>^  every  ingenious  scholaf 
among  the  Scots.  This  was,  indeed,  the  very  eera 
at  which  the  Scots  in  general  first  began  to  discard 
their  own  dialect  from  all  their  more  elaborate  com- 
positions,- and  to  aspire  to  write  solely  in  pure  and 
classical  English.  Arbuthribl,  Thomson,  Mallet, 
and  several  other  natives  of  Scotland,  whom  the  for- 
tune of  life  carried  to  fix  their  rcsidence^  in  England, 
had  distinguiehed  themselves  in  the  very  foremost 
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ranks  of  English  literature:  and  all  tbq  studious 
youth  of  Scotland  were  now  eagerly  fixing  their  eyes 
en  these  great  examples,  and  aspiring  to  cmtilatc 
their  fame.  David  Hume,  the  historian,,  and  Henry 
Home,  Lord  Kaimes,  published,  about  this  time, 
their  earliest  works.  It  was  at  this  aera,  too,  that 
the  Latin  language  began  to  give  place  to  the  use  of 
the  Englisfi,  in  the  suosLdcmicdl  prelections^  and  in  the 
mutual  converse  between  the  professors  and  their 
pupils,  at.  all  the  Scottish  Universities. 

Blair,  as  was  related  by  an  old  fellow-student  of 
bis,  who  is  since  deaf},  did  not .  particularly  distin- 
guish himself  during  the  first  years  of  his  .residence 
in  the  University  by  any  uncommon  literary  enthu- 
siasm, or  singularly  intense;  -application.  But  soon 
after  he.  bad  entered  upon  the  study  of  theology,  his 
genius  began  distinctly  to  vnfoJd  itself,  and  to  assume 
that  peculiar  bias  under  which  it  was  to  act  in  its/w- 
ture  exertionjs.  His  first  exercise  in  theology  dis* 
played  an  elegance  of  composition  and  a  justness  of 
taste  and  sentiment  which  excited  the  emulation  of 
the  most  eminent  among  his  fellow-students.  Suc- 
cess inflamed  that  enthusiasm.  In  the  farther  pro- 
gress of  his  studies,  the  correctness  of  his  judgment, 
the  refinement  of  his  taste,  the  vivacity  of  his  fancy, 
and  the  general  elegance  of  his  genius,  became  con- 
tinually more  conspicuous. 

At  the  time  whoi  he  was  licence<l  xis  a  preacher 
pf  the  presbyterian  church  of  Scotland,  even  the  first 
discourses  which  he  delivered  in  public  from  the 
pulpit,  were  at  once  reckoned  to  excel  almost  every 
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thing  of  the  same  kind  that  had  been  hitherto  heard 
in  Scotland. 

It  must  indeed  be  owned  that,  until  Blair  and 
some  of  his  contemporaries  arose,  the  style  of  preach- 
ing which  was  most  pr.cvalent  in  the  Scottish  pulpits, 
did  not  very  widely  differ  from  that  of  the  famous 
Friar  Gerund. 

It  was  common  for  the  Scottish  cl<*rgy  to  value 
themselves  upon  the  length,  the  loudness,  the  ex- 
temporary effusion,  the  mingled  mysticism  and  vul- 
garity, the  canting  recitation  of  their  sermons,  much 
more  than  upon  any  of  those  qualities  which  dan 
alone  gain  the  approbation  of  rational  piety  and  true 
taste.  The  congregations  to  which  those  sermons 
were  addressed  agreed  in  the  estimation  of  their  me- 
rits. A  considerable  share  of  fortitude  and  manliness! 
of  mind  that  could  scorn  injudicious  censure  or  ap- 
plause, was  therefore  requisite  in  the  young  preacher 
who  aspired  to  distinguish  himself  by-  a  more  legiti- 
mate excellence.  There  was  manly  virtue^  no  less 
than  taste  and  genius,  in  the  choice  of  Mr.  Blair. 
He  quickly  found  his  reward  in  the  approbation  of 
all  the  best  judges  of  pulpit  eloquence.  He  was  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  rising  literary  ornaments  of  his 
country  1  and,  in  the  year  1742,  was  presented  to  the 
rural  benefice  of  Collessie,  in  the  county  of  Fife. 

The  ardour  with  which  many  of  the  Scottish  cl^gy 
applied  to  study  in  their  earlier  years  is  entirely  re- 
laxed as  soon  as  they  obtain  a  Irving  in  the  church. 
Blair^s  successful  prorhotibri  augmented  his  diligence 
and  enlivened  his  desire  to  arise  to  more  eminent 
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dSfitinction  by  the  culture  of  pulpit-eloqucnce  awf . 
polite  literature.  About  this  time  he  renewed  and 
made  more  intimately  familiar  his  acquaiutance  with 
the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  read,  with  the  care 
of  emulation,  the  most  eloquent*  sermons  of  the  di- 
divincs  of  France  and  England,  and  endeavoured 
anxiously  to  furnish  himself  with  a  rich  store  of  ge-. 
nuinc  English  phraseology,  by  the  diligent  perusal 
of  the  writings  of  the  classical  Atterbury,  Swift  and 
Bolingbrokc,  But  of  all  the  heljps  to  excellence 
which  he  now  cultivated,  it  is  probable  that  the  most 
useful  was  his  confining  himself  rigorously  to  do 
upof)  all  occasions  of  composition  and  of  preaching,.v 
his  best ;  never  to  suffer  sloth,  a  presumptuous  con- 
fidence  in  his  talents,  nor  scorn  for  those  before  whoov 
he  waa  to  make  an  efibrt,  to  betray  him  inta  negli- 
gence. This  honest  and  manly  care  soon  became^ 
with  him,  a  fixed  and  predominant  habit :  and  to  it,, 
more  perhaps  than  to  any  thing  else,  is  to  be  atui- 
buted  the  greatness  of  bis  subsequent  success. 

From  CoUessie  he  was  in  a  short  time  transliated 
to  be  minister  of  Cannongatc,.  in  the  city  of  Edin-. 
burgh.  From  Cannongate  he  was  j^fterwards  trans- . 
lated  successively  to  those  other  ecclesiastical  chai^ges 
in  the  city,  which  were  accounted  more  easy,  more 
honourable,  or  of  higher  emolument,  till  in  the  year 
1758,  he  was  appointed  first  minister  of  that  which 
is  called  the  high  churchy  the  most  respectable  clerical 
situation  in  the  kingdom^ 

About  this  tune  he  received  the  compliment  of  the 
degree  of  D.  Di  from  the  University  of  St  AadrcwV 

thcL 
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tlie  oldest  University  in  Scotland ^  and  in  tlie  year 
1761  he  was  created  a  Professor  in  the  University, 
and  began  to  read  alnDOst  the  first  course  of  Lectures 
upon  the  Principles  of  Literary  Composition^  which 
were  delivered  in  Scotland.  Only  Dr.  Adam  Smith, 
the  celebrated  anthor  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  bad 
read  to  a  respectable  audience  a  series  of  discourses 
not  very  dissimilar  to  those  of  Blair  upon  Rhetoric  and 
elegant  Literature.  Smith  had  discontinued  the  pro- 
secution of  this  undertalcing,  and  had  been  appointed 
to  the  professorship  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  before  Blair  had  began  to  read 
his  Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres  in  Edin- 
burgh. Blair's  undertaking  was  patronised,  as  it  de- 
served, by  all  those  persons  in  Edinburgh  who  were 
the  nrK)St  eminent  for  science,  taste,  and  high  rank. 

The  celebrated  Henry  Home,  Lord  Kaimes,  and 
David  Hume,  the  historian,  were  among  the  roost 
zealous  of  those  who  laboured  \o  promote  the  lec- 
turer's success.  His  Majesty  was  so6n  after  induced 
to  endow  a  professorship  of  rhetoric  and  belles  lettrcs 
^n  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  to  nominate 
Blair  the  first  professor.  The  number  of  the  stu- 
dents who  resorted  to  hear  his  lectures  continually 
encreased.  His  class- room  was  usually  crouded; 
and  it  was  universally  allowed  that  no  course  of  lec- 
tures delivered  in  the  University  could  be  nK>re  be- 
neficial to  the  hearers. 

He  from  this  time  continued,  agreeably  to  the  ge- 
neral practice  of  the  University,  to  deliver  them 
every  winter,  for  above  twenty  years,  tillj  for  the  rea- 
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sons  given  in  the  Preface  to  his  pripted  Ljs^tures,  be 
chose  to  resign,  and  htcsLm^professor  etnerUus.* 
While  he  continued  to.  dispharge  the  duties  of  one 

.  of  the  ministers  of  the  city,  andvprofesspr  of  rhetoric 
and  belles  lettres  in  the  University  ol  Edinburgh,  he 
was  at  length  encouraged  to  court  the  suffrages  of 
the  British  Piiblic,  in  the  character  of  an  author. 
His  first  publication  was  "  j4  Critical  Dissertation  c^ 
^^  the  Poems  of  Ossian,**  These  poems  are  fragments 
of  ballads  in  the  Scoto-CeUic  language,  and  of  uncer- 
tain antiquity.  It  is  now  generally  believed,  ihat 
Macpherson,  the  translator  and  publisher  of  these 

.Fragments,  must  have  altered  them,  in  his  publicaJ- 
tion,  with  a  very  improper  ^nd  unfaithful  licence, 
which  leaves  it  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  wh^t 
parts  of  his  translation  are  genuine,  and  what  parts 

;  forged  by  the  pretended  translator.  But  whatever 
might  have  been  done,  Blair  engaged  himself  in  the 
controversy,  and  became  the  avowed  champion  of 
Macpherson.  Blair's  dissertation  simply  illustratqs 
beauties  in  these  poems,  of  which  the  existence  \v,«^5 
never  questioned,  but  of  which  the  nature  was  neyer 
inorc  happily  explained.     This  Dissertation  on  the 

*  Among  many  distinguished  persons  who  failed  not  to  attend 
Dr.  Blair's  lectures  on  rhetoric,  was  the  Prince  d*  Aschotf,  of  Rus- 
sia, son  to  that  lady  whove  name  maKes  a  distinguished  figure  in  the 
history  of  those  intrigues  which  placed  the  late  Empress  Catharine 
pn  the  Russian  throne.  This  young  nobleman,  with  his  mothcf, 
the  Piincess  d'Aschotf,  resided  some  time  at  Edinburgh,  while  the 
Prince  went  through  a  course  of  study  in  the  University.  Dr. 
Blair's  politeness  made  him  duly  attentive  to  these  jUustrioas 
jpr^gers, 

Poeip^ 
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Poems  of  Ossian  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  critical  com- 
position in  the  English  language.  It  combines  the 
precision  and  acuteness  of  Aristotle  with  the  elo- 
quence of  Longinq«.  No  critic  was  ever  more  re- 
markable than  Dr.  Blair  in  this  Essay,  the  great  su- 
blime which  he  draws.  It  has  passed  through  many 
editions,  and  is  now  usually  prefixed  to  the  Poems  of 
Ossian. 

'  In  the  year  1777,  he  published  a  volume  of  ser- 
mons, universally  admired  as  they  were  delivered  from 
the  pulpit.  His  sermons  had  already  become  the  ob- 
jects of  very  general  imitation  among  the  younger 
clergy  of  the  Scottish  church.  In  combination  with 
his  lectures,  they  had  begun  to  accomplish  a  general 
change  in  the  character  of  the  pulpit- eloquence  of 
Scotland. 

Blair  sent  the  manuscript  to  a  celebrated  Book- 
seller of  London  (Mr.  Strahan)  who,  after  keeping  it 
some  time,  wrote  a  letter  to  him,  discouraging  the 
publication.  This  is  one  of  the  many  instances  of 
the  unpropitious  state  of  the  most  successful  books 
that  bave  'appeared.  Mr.  Strahan  by  some  accident 
tent  one  of  the  sermons  to  Dr.  Johnson  for  his  opi* 
nion  ;  and,  after  his  unfavourable  letter  to  Dr.  Blair 
had  been  setit  off,  he  received  a  note  from  Johnson, 
cf  which  the  following  is  a  paragraph  : 

"  /  have  read  over  Dr.  Blair  s  first  serxnoriy  wUh 
^'  more  than  aj^rohation ;  to  say  it  is  good  is  to  say  too 
**  VittUr ' 

Very  soon  after  this  time  Mr.  Strahan  had  a  con- 
U  4  versation 
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versation  with  Dr.  Johnson  concerning  th«m,  and 
then  he  very  candidly  wrote  to  Dr.  Blair,  enclosing 
pr.  Johnson*s  note,  and  agreeing  to  purchase  the 
volume,  for  which  he  and  Mr.  Cadell  gave  fifty 
founds.  The  sale  was  so  rapid  and  ei^tensive,  and , 
the  approbation  of  the  Publip  so  high,  as  more  than 
to  gratify  the  Bookseller's  warmest  hopes  of  profit 
from  it :  to  their  honour  be  it  recorded,  they  made 
Dr.  Blair  a  present  of  fifty  pounds  some  time  after  its 
publication. 

The  Public  ip  general  po  sooner  saw  these  ser- 
mons in  print,  than  they  were  all  of  the  same  mind 
as  Dr.  Johnson  in  regard  to  their  merit.  Her  Ma- 
jesty having  heard  one  of  Dr.  Blair's  Sermons  read  to 
her  by  the  late  excellent  Earl  of  Mansfield,  the  great 
patron  of  Scottish  genius,  was  pleased  to  settle  oij 
the  author  a  pension  of  200l.  sterling  per  annum. 
jLt  the  time  when  he  retired  from  the  discharge 
of  the  public  duty  of  lecturer  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  an  addition  of  IQOl-  a  year  was  added  to 
his  pension. 

The  first  edition  was  quickly  sold,  It  became 
fashtonahU  with  all  ranks,  with  both  sexes,  even  with 
those  who  scarcely  read  any  other  books  on  the  sub- 
ject of  morality  and  religion,  to  read,  with  real  oir 
affected  eagerness,  the  Sermons  of  Blair.  New  edi- 
tions were  rapidly  multiplied.  The  Clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England  were  induced,  in  many  instances, 
to  read  these  discourses  to  their  congregations  from 
the  pulpit,  instead  of  new  compositions  of  their  own. 

Such 
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Such  success  made  the  Booksellers  solicit^  with  great 
eagerness,  other  seriDoos  from  Blair  for  publication. 
In  compliance  with  these  solicitations^  and  with  the 
general  voice  of  all  that  was  respectable  in  public 
opinion,  Dr.  Blair  published  a  second  volume^  for 
which  he  received  200l.  copy-money.  Since  that 
time  the  whole  sum  for  both  these  volumes  was 
made  up  500l. 

When  he  proposed  a  third  volume  of  sermons,  the 
Booksellers  at  once  offered  him  600I.  for  the  copy- 
right of  that  single  volume.  It  is  also-  confidently 
reported,  that  for  the  fourth  volume  he  received 
2000I.  sterling.  These  volumes  have  had  an  asto^ 
nisbing  success,  not  only  in  Great  Brijtain,  but  all 
over  Europe.  There  have  been  frequently  surrepti* 
tious  editions  re-printed,  in  thdr  original  language, 
in  both  Ireland  and  America.  In  the  French  lan- 
guage there  are  two  editions  of  them ;  one  in  the 
Dutch ;  pne  in  the  German,  by  Mr.  Sacb,  Chaplaia 
to  the  King  of  Prussia  ;*  one  in  the  Sclavonich,  or 
Hungarian  :  and  there  is  at  this  time  a  translation  in 
considerable  forwardness  in  the  Italian. 

About  the  year  1783,  Du  Blair,  who  was  then  con- 
siderably advanced  in  years,  was,  at  bis  own  desire, 

*  Dr.  Blair*fi  tvritings  have  l>cen  no  where  more  highly  admired 
than  among  the  Germans.  The  late  amiable  Dr.  Zimmerman, 
whose  fine  work  upon  Solitude  is  universally  known  and  admired, 
bestows  the  most  impassioned  praise  upon  the  effusions  of  the  ge- 
Dtut  of  Blatr,  and  quotes  hts  works  as  models  of  the  most  perfect 
Jitcraiy  excellence. 

as 
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as  before  stated,  permitted  to  retire  from  the  exer- 
cise of  his  duties  as  Professor  of  rhetoric  and  belles 
lettres,  but  his  salary  was  continued  for  life.  Upon 
this  event  he  began  to  revise  and  prepare  his  Lec- 
tures for  publication  from  the  press,  as  several  imper- 
fect copies  of  them,  composed  chiefly  of  notes  taken 
by  students  who  heard  them  read,  were  circulated  ; 
and,  to  prevent  their  being  sent  into  the  world  in  an 
imperfect  or  erroneous  form,  he  was  induced  to  pub- 
lish them. 

*^  In  composing  them,"  be  says,  •*  as  a  public  pro- 
*^  fessor,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  communicate  to 
^'  his  pupils  not  only  origftinal,  but  useful  matter.** 
The  world  received  them  with  the  same  eager  curi*- 
osity  and  approbation  with  which  they  had  been  heard 
in  his  class-room.  It  was  universally  confessed  that 
no  language,  ancient  or  modern,  possessed  among  the 
stores  of  its  literature,  a  system  of  critical  rules  and 
ef  principles  for  the  formation  and  the  direction  of 
taste,  at  once  so  judicious,  so  comprehensive,  and  so 
faultlessly  elegant.  These  Lectures  were  soon  trans- 
lated, like  Dr.  Blair's  other  works,  into  several  other 
European  languages,  and  re-printed  in  America  and 
Ireland,  as  well  as  in  Britain.  They  have  passed 
thrtmgh  six  successive  editions  in  th^  hands  of  the 
original  publishers.  They  have  been  abridged  and 
extracted  into  a  number  of  compilations,  possessing 
no  other  merits  of  such  utility  as  that  which  is  dcr 
rived  from  them.  No  work  has  been  hitherto  pro- 
duced in  English  to  supersede  or  rival  them.    They 

display 
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display  somdtinies   originality,    always  justness   of 

.  thought,  without  being  deformed  by  any  excess  of 

-ornament.     They  are  written  in  the  most  ornate  style 

.that  the  didactic  species  of  composition  can  legiti- 

-mately  employ.     There  is  no  other  book  which  will 

afiford  a  more  comprehensive  view  to  persons  who  are 

.studying  fo  correct  a  bad  taste,  or  to  form  a  good  one 

for  the  beauties  of  composition  or  public  speaking. 

-Dr.  Blair  received  for  the  copyr right  from  Mr.  Cadell 

3  5001.  sterling.    : 

'  In  1796,  Dr.  Blair  published  "  The  Compassionate 
^^.Benejicence  of  the  Deity, ^^  a'Scrmon  preached  before 
.  the  Society  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sons  of  the 
Clergy  of  the  established  Church  of  Scotland,  price 
Is.  6d.  but  since  prefixed  to  the  fourth  volume  of  hk 
Bermons.  This  elegant  discourse  appeared  with  the 
;peculiar  advantage  of  a  strong  prepossession  in  favour 
of  the  writer.  It  was  expected,  as  coming  from  Dr. 
Blair  OD.so  interesting  an  occasion,  to  be  an  excellent 
discourse :  nor  has  the  public  been  disappointed. 
This  r'Spresentation  here  given  of  the  character  of  the 
Almighty,  as  the  friend  of  the  distressed,  is  very  im- 
pressive; and  unequivocal  t-ecommendation  is  be- 
stowed on  it  when  it  is  pronounced,  that  this  sei^ 
mon,  instead  of  diminishing,  will  add  additional 
lustre  to  the  author's  merit  as  an  author  of  sermons. 
Dr.  Blair's  character  as  a  man  is  not  at  all  inferior 
to  the  eminence  of  his  merits  ias  an  author.  He  has 
extended  his  studies  bfeyond  the  provinces  oi  theology 
and  taste.  The  sciences  which  respect  material  na- 
ture. 
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'  ture,  have  shared  bis  attention,  with  tiiose  which,  arc 
Vdcnominated  in  general  the  moral  sciences.     He  has 
;  toDected  one  of  the  best  libraries,  in  which  are  the 
.  best  books  on  every  different  branch  of  hunian  know->* 
ledge.     In  converslation,  he  is  lively,  agrcc^able,  in- 
structive, manly,  yet  iwiassaming.     His  nruinners  arc 
polished  and  courteous ;  his  temper  i«  gentle,  and 
his  spirit  beneficent  and  humane.     He  has  lived  in 
the  first  circles  of  society,  and  fcojoyed  their  un- 
bounded kindness  and  veneration.     He  has  at  no 
time  in  the  course  of  his  life  acted  the  part  of  a  tur- 
bulent, intriguing  ecclesiastic     All  the  preferments 
and  emolumpnts  which  he  has  obtained,  have  been 
the  rewards  of  his  virtues  and  his  literary  attainnients 
-alone,  not  the  prize  of  ambition  or  of  intrigue. 

For  some  years  past  he  has,  on  account  of  his 
great  age,  been  accustomed  to  preach  less  frequently; 
and  whenever  it  was  previously  known  in  the  city 
that  he  was  to  appear  in  the  pulpit,  the  church  has 
been  always  croudcd  with  eager  hearers. 

Kaimcs,  Smith,  Hume,  Robertson,  Boswdl,  Fer- 
.gusson,  were  among  his  literary  contemporaries,  and 
are  enrolled  in  the  long  list  of  his  friends  and  ad- 
mirers. He  has  ever  been  zealously  ready  to  patro- 
,iiize  in  others  those  talents,  that  taste  and  learning 
which  have  raised  himself  to  eminence*  Dr.  Robert- 
son communicated  all  his  manuscripts  to  his  friend 
Blair,  before  he  sent  them  to  the  press.-  When^he 
had  obtained  Blair's  judgmerit  and  corrections,  but 
BOt  till  then,  he  accounted  himself  ^^mr^  against  cri- 
ticj^m,  on  the  side  of  arrangement,  figures,  style,  and 

general , 
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general  sentiment.  Indeed,  no  man  of  ^vhflWver  lif 
terary  eminence  in  Scotland,  having  access  to  Blair, 
has  lately  ventured  to  publish  any  thing  without  ob- 
taining his  judgment*  The  late  celebrated  Mr*' 
"Bruce,  of  Kinnaird,  the  discoverer  of  the  Nile,  asked 
and  obtained  Dr.  Blair's  opinion  concerning  the  alte- 
rations and  corrections  requisite  to  be  made  in  a  se- 
cond edition  of  his}  Travels,  which  he  was^then  pre- 
paring for  the  press.  Mr.  Bruce's  sudden  death, 
soon  aftcTy  prev-ented  this  edition  from  a|^earing. 

Dr.  Blair  and  Dr.  Robertson-  lived  in  habits  of' 
great  literary  intnhacy,  and,  perhaps,  none  ever  per- 
formed more  services  to  all  those  ingehuous  youths^^ 
around  thena  who  appearccf  prom^ising  or  deserving* 
Upon  the  d«ath  of  the  latter  it  was  the  general  wisb 
that  Dr.  Blair  should  be  appointed  to  succeed  hin^ 
as  Principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  'But' 
Dr.  Blair*3  great  age  made  him  averse  from  under- 
taking to  discharge  the  duties  of  any  new  office.. 
The  public  wercHiniversally  nwrtificd  and  disappoint-* 
ed  wheo  another,  although  a  man  o/ great  merit,  was 
nominated  to  the  place.  » 

Amid  the  late  contention  of  political  opinions 
which  has  been  excited  throughout  this  country  in 
consequence  of  the  French  Revolution,  Dr.  Blair 
has  continued  gravely  and  zealously  faithful  to  th'e 
Brititish  Constitution.  His  authority  and  influence — 
the  authority  and  influence  purely  of  personal  merit,  . 
have  contributed,  in  the  most  eminent  manner,  to^ 
maintain  that  spirit  of  generous  and  manly  loyaltjr 

which 
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which  pervades  the  metropolis,  and  indeed  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Scotland. 

He  has  long  been  distinguished,  like  Milton,  as  a 
very  eager  reader  of  romances,  of  which  the  Arabian 
Nights    Entertainments,    and   Don    Quixotte,   are* 
among  his  greatest  favourites.     He  was  one  of  tlie 
earliest  admirers  of  Mrs.  RadclifF*s  talents  ^r  novel 
writing,  and  has  highly  recommended  it :  and  he  ho- 
noured Mr.  Pratt's  "Emma  Corbett"  with  particu-: 
lar  praise.     But  his  reading  is  not  confined  to  hooks 
of  this  class.     His  library  is  one  of  the  most  numer- 
ous yet  select  private  collections  in  Edinburgh.  Nar-*: 
fjatives  of  voyages  and  travels,  the  best  editions  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  the  most  eloquent 
and  instructive  performances  in  the  French,  Italian, 
and  English  languages,  are  the  books  with  which  if 
is  chiefly  filled. 

.  In  the  course  of  Dr.  Blair's  literary  life,  he  has  fre- ' 
quently  visited  London,  and  mingled  in  the  literary 
circles  of  that  great  city.     He  was  introduced  to  the ' 
personal  acquaintance  of  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson." 
In  conversation  Blair  has  never  affected  the  praise 
of  a  wify  or  a  disputant.    He  has  never  been  engaged 
in  any  literary  quarrels.     Scarcely  ever  had  any  man 
of  such  distinguished  eminence  fewer  enemies.     It 
has  been  his  care  never  to  shew  his  mnd  otherwise 
th^n  in  full  dresSy  or  in  a  handsome  deshabille^  ad- 
justed with  all  the  care  and  decorum  of  full  dress. 
Propriety  and  delicate  correctness  preside  over  his  so- 
cial and  convivial  manners  just  as  much  as  over  his 
vvritinffs.  Now  in  the  eighty- second  year  of  his  age,  he 

still 
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still  enjoys  all  the  primary  vigour  of  his  faculties  un- 
impaired ;  and  enjoys  a  state  of  health  still  equal  to 
the  duties  of  life  and  the  pleasures  of  social  converse. 
His  fortune  has  long  been,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, very  ample :  he  is  enabled  to  keep  his  .carriage, 
and  to  live,  in  eveny  other  respect,  in  a  similar  style 
of  cxp^nce.  ,  An  oply  daughter,  of  great  accomplish- 
ments, was  taken  away  from  hiiD  by  a  fever,  in  the 
very  jBowcr  of  her  youth  and.  beauty.  Mrs.  Blair,  a 
very  excellent  and  amiable  woman,  who^  was  nearly 
about  the  same  age  with  her  husband,  died  a  few 
years  since.  Moderation,  discretion,* assiduity,  chear- 
fulness,  benignity,  uprightness,  fervent  ^and  rational 
piety,  a  sensibility  to  honourable  and  deserved  ap- 
plause, that  makes  him  enjoy,^yct  without,  vanity 
or  undue  exultation,  that  fame  which  has  so  justly 
crowned  his  merits,  are  the  most  remarkable  quali- 
ties of  his  character.  He  is  reverenced  as  the  orna- 
ment, the  pride  of  the  city  in  which  he  dwells,  of  his 
bis  country  on  which  he  has  reflected  so  much  lite- 
rary glory.  When  Providence  shall  remove  him  to 
a  better  world,  as  his  life  has  long  proved  itself  a  na- 
tional blessing,  so  his  death  will  be  lamented  as  a 
public  calamity.  •  ^ 

MR.  BARRY. 

THE  delicate  habit  of  preferring  to  all  other  at- 
chievements  the  triumph  of  intellect,  and  to  all 
pleasure  the  contemplation  of  intcllectilal  beauty  and 
grandeur,  was  the  happy  cause  which  carried  an- 
cient Greece  to  a  refinement  of  taste,  and  an  ele- 
vation 
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vatfon  of  virtue  that  no  country  tas  rivalled.  Man 
never  exceeds  the  standard  of  bis  motives;  and  to 
this  maxim  we  niust  look  when  we  woald  account 
for  the  failure  of  generous  spirits  who  in  vain  attempt 
to  reform  a  sordid  age  or  nation.  It  will  be  a  me- 
lancholy thing  for  this  country,  if  these  reflections 
are  justly  excited  by  glancing  over  the  materials  that 
form  the  substance  of  this  paper. 

The  first  public  transaction  of  Mr.  Barry  distin- 
guished his  character  with  a  broad  and  indelible 
line.  The  story  deserves  to  be  minutely  told.  He 
was  born  in  the  city  of  Corke,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland,  and  received  there  all  the  aid  to  future  ex- 
cellence that  is  given  by  a  regular  and  classic  edu-* 
cation  ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  Corke  is  no  school 
of  painting,  or  of  any  of  the  fine  arts,  and  yet  on  that 
spot,  and  unassisted  by  any  direct  instructions,  in 
his  nineteenth  year  he  planned  and  painted  a  pic- 
ture whose  fate  seems  more  proper  to  embellish  a  re- 
mance  than  to  be,  as  it  really  is,  the  ornament  of  a 
true  history.  ^ 

Among  the  legends  of  his  country  he  found  a  tale, 
whether  true  or  false  was  little  to  the  painter,  into 
whose  resources  for*  grandeur  of  eflfect,  he  was  at 
once  led  by  the  clue  to  the  passions  which  the  man 
of  genius  ever  finds  in  the  recesses  of  his  own  heart. 
Having  embodied  the  story  on  canvas,  he  proceeded 
to  Dublin,  accompanied  by  a  friend  and  school-fel- 
low, Mr.  Cornelius  Mahony,  to  produce  his  picture 
to  the  world.  In  the  capital  of  Ireland,  there  was  a 
society,  the  another  of  our  Society  for  the  E^courage^ 
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TfUHi  of  Arts y  Manufactures y  and  Commerce.  Mr.  Barry 
arrived  on  the  eve  of  an  exhibition  of  pictures  at  this 
society  ;  and  going  to  their  room  without  even  a 
solitary  letter  of  recommendation,  and  in  company 
only  of  his  friend,  as  obscure  as  himself^  be  at  onc€ 
obtained  his  request  to  have  his  picture  placed  on 
the  wall.  By  its  side  were  two  historical  paiotiogs 
of  men  of  the  highest  reputation  in  the  country,  one 
of  whom  bad  long  studied  in  the  schools  of  Italy^ 
Whatever  Mr.  Barry's  hopes  had  been,  and  they 
could  not  be  small  to  lead  him  into  such  an  ^ter-* 
prize,  they  fell  fer  short  of  his  exultation  when  he 
viewed  his  picture  on  thq  wall,  and  then  looked  at 
its  rivals.  Genius,  bumble  in  the  pnesence  of  its 
kindred  mind,  newr  forgets  its  elevation  whefi  poor 
and  mechanical  arts  presume  to  be  its  competitor$« 
Mr.  Barry  predicted  Success  to  his  enteiprize,  and 
withdrew  to  his  inn,  with  feelidgd  that  compeosnte 
for  years  df  painful  toil. 

When  the  company  on  the  following  day  assem^ 
bled,  Mr.  Barry  stood  unknown  in  the  midst  of 
them.  All  eyes  were  on  the  BapUsm  of  ihe  King  <^ 
Cashlli  for  that  waa  the  dame  afterwards  given  to 
his  picture.  A  murmur  of  applause  arose;  loud 
conversation  on  its  powers  succeeded  t  at  lengthy  adr 
miratbn  and  praise  gave  way  to  curiosity  and  inter- 
rogations. '^  Who  is  the  painter  ?"'  was  demandtel 
by  a  multitude  of  voices.  As  no  one  knew  more 
than  another  of  the  matter,  the  question  was  put  to 
the  attendants  on  the  exhibition  :  they  could  say  only 
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that  a  young  man  brought  the  picture  on  the  eve  of 
the  exhibition.  "  It  is  my  picture,*'  said  Mr.  Barr}% 
whose  sensations  may  well  be  imagined,  though  never 
capable  of  being  expressed.  "  Your  picture  !  What 
do  you  mean  ?  Not  that  you  painted  this  picture  !** 
—"Yes:  I  painted  it."— "You!  a  raw  boy!"— 
*^  Why,  do  you  doubt  me  ?  I  can  paint  a  better  !" 
—He  was  treated  as  an  impostor,  and  his  pretensions 
were  by  some  ridiculed,  by  others  insulted*  He^ 
burst  into  tears  of  anger.  Every  person  pressed  then 
to  the  spot  of  altercation.  The  spectacle  was  un- 
common ;  and  a  pause  ensued,  during  which  a  gen- 
tleman entering  the  room,  thrust  himself  into  the 
circle,  and  taking  the  raw  hoy,  as  he  had  been 
termed,  by  the  arm,  exclaimed,  "  Barry,  what  does 
this  mean  ?"  ^h  explanation  followed  ;  the  gentle- 
man who  had  been-  his  school-fellow,  declaring,  he 
knew  his  friend  to  'be  capable  of  a  great  deal,  al- 
though, indeed,  he  did  not  expect  such  a  picture  as 
that  from  him. 

•It  will  probably  be  concluded  that  the  evidence  of 
the  spectators  of  this  picture  affords  no  very  •  cor- 
rect notion  of  its  real  merit.  The  painting  no  lon- 
ger remains  to  be  evidence  for  itself ;  but  the  subse- 
quent part  of  its  history  may  be  allowed  to  speak  in 
its  behalf.  The  Dublin  society  voted  Mr.  Barry 
20l.  although  no  premium  for  painting  had  been  of- 
fered that  year  by  advertisement.  Three  eminent 
members  of  the  Irish  Commons  bought  the  picture 
shortly  after,  and  presented  it  to  the  House  as  an 
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hotidur  to  Ireland,  and  it  was  consumed  by  the  fire 
that  some  years  after  the  event  destroyed  the  parlia^ 
taent  house  in  Dublin. 

Few    stories,    indeed,   have    been   selected   with 
such  felicity  as  the  subject  of  that  painting.     St.  Pa- 
trick, it  is  known,  is  the  tutelary  saint  of  Ireland  ;  and 
every  story  concerning  hinj  is  allied  to  the  feelings 
of  the  country;     But  the  tale  chosen  by  Mr.  Barry 
was  replete  with  passion  to  try  the  creative  powers 
and  grandeur  of  conception  of  an  artist.     St.  Patrick 
arrives  in  the  kingdom  of  Cashell,  on  the  sea  coast, 
at  a  distance  from  the  court.     He  preaches  the  no- 
vel doctrine  of  Christianity  with  great  success ;  his 
fame  reaches  the  ears  of  the  King,  who  makes  in- 
quiries concerning  the  nature  of  his  doctrine,  and  is 
told,  the.  innovator  preaches  One  Gody  and  a  purer 
system  of  morals  than  had  been  yet  known  to  men.    The 
King,  a  lover  of  science,  and  versed  in  the  Druidical 
learning,  is  curious  to  know  for  himself  the  character 
of  these  morals,  and  goes  in  disguise  to  hear  St.  Pa- 
trick.    When  the  prigst  had  concluded  his  sermon^ 
the  King,  delighted  with  his  eloquence,  invites  him, 
in  thp  name  of  one  of  his  own  officers,  to  court.    St. 
Patrick  accepts  the  invitation ;  is  received  by  the 
courtier,  who  is  prepared  for  the  purpose,  in  a  friendly 
manner,  and  invited  to  preach  before  the  King;     St^ 
Patrick  recognizes,  in  the  Monarch,  his  former  au- 
ditor ;  and,  perceiving  his  advantage,  exerts  all  his 
powers  to  secure  an  illustrious  convert.     The  dis-^ 
course  finished,  the  Monarch  advances  to  St.  Pa- 
trick, avows  himself  his  disciple,  and  requests  an  op- 
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portunity  to  propose  some  doubts  that  ndtwitbstand* 
ing  cloud  his  mind.  The  priest  attends  the  King  in 
a  spacious  field,  surrounded  with  bis  courtiers  and 
guards ;  the  monarch's  scruples  are  removed  ;  be  de- 
scends from  his  throne,  and  demands  to  be  ini- 
tiated in  the  mysteries  of  Christianity,  St.  Patrick  , 
tells  the  King  he  must  be  baptized.  The  Monarchic 
with  the  fervour  of  a  new  convert,  declares  his 
cheerful  assent  to  whatever  ceremonies  the  priest  may 
propose.  Water  is  brought  by  St  Patrick's  wder* 
The  King  stoops  before  the  priest ;  who,  preparing 
to  baptize  him,  hastily  disengages  his  hand  from  the 
crosier.  According  to  the  manner  of  the  times,  the 
crosier  is  armed  with  a  spear  at  the  lower  end  ;  and 
St.  Patrick,  in  planting  it  in  the  ground^  strikes  the 
spear  through  the  foot  of  the  Monarch.  &.  Patrick, 
occupied  with  his  holy  office,  does  not  perceive  what 
he  has  done,  and  pours  the  water  on  the  head  of  his 
royal  convert.  The  Monarch  neither  changes  his 
posture*  nor  raises  his  e3res.  The  guards  are  in  com- 
motion ;  one  lifts  his  battle^xe  to  slay  St.  Patrick^ 
but  be  is  withheld  by  another,  who,  pointing  to^  their 
master,  bids  bim  to  take  notice  how  patiently  he 
submits  to  the  ceremony.  The  female  attendants 
who  had  brought  the  water  are,  some  kneeling  in 
admiration  of  St.  Patrick,  whom  they  eye  ashe  j)ours 
the  water  on  the  King,  and  others  transfixed  with 
horror  as  they  view  the  royal  blood  copiously  flow- 
ing on  the  sward. 

It  is  the  moment  of  the  baptism,  rendered  so  critical 
and  aw/ul  by  the  circumstance  of  the  King*s  ^t 
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being  pierced  witb  the  spear^  that  Mr.  Barry  seized 
for  his  picture;  and  it  is  at  once  seen  that  the  he* 
foic  patience  of  the  King,  the  piety  and  intense  oc-* 
cupation  of  mind  of  St.  Patrick^  and  the  agitation  of 
the  spectators,  form  a  noble  subject  for  the  canvas, 
while  they  set  an  illustrious  mark  on  the  character  of 
the  man  wh<7,  self-instructed,  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
concdved  the  bold  design  of  executing  do  grand  t 
work. 

A  few  days  after  the  exhibition  of  the  picture,  twa 
gentlemen  called  at  Mr.  Barry's  apartments,  and 
Hiked  for  hitn.  He  was  from  home.  They  desired 
to  see  the  painting;  and  having  first  expressed 
their  surprize  at  the  merit  of  the  design  and  the 
composition,  they  fell  into  a  conversation  on  calain 
defects.  The  person  who  attended  them  was  Mr. 
Barry's  friend  and  travelling  companion,  Cornelius 
Mabony,  who  now  lodged  under  the  same  roof  with 
him V  artd  so  blind  a  partizan  was  be  of  the  young 
painter's  fame,  that  he  was  actually  on  the  point  of 
thrusting  them  out  of  the*  room,  as,  with  a  great 
deal  of  choler,  be  told  Mr.  Barry  on  his  return.  The 
following  day  the  two  gentlemen  called  again,  and 
one  of  them  introduced  himself  to  Mr.  Barry,  by 
putting  a  letter  into  his  hands.  The  letter  was  writ* 
ten  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Sleigh  of  Corkc,  a  maa 
whose  amiable  character  it  is  impossible  too  highly 
to  extol,  and  whose  generous  conduct  to  the  unfor- 
tunate Dr.  Goldsmith  is  so  well  known  to  the  world ; 
iand  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and  who 
then  stood  before  Mt.  Barry,  was  no  other  than 
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Edmund  Burke.  Dr.  Sleigh  and  Mr.  Burfce  had  been 
schoolfellows  and  friends  at  the  famous  Quaker  school 
at  Ballatorey  to*which  it  was  the  practice  to  send 
other  boys  beside  the  children  of  Quakers  ;  and  this 
letter  was  voluntarily  written  to  recommend  the  young 
painter  to  Mr.  Burke's  notice.  "  We  do  not  know 
much  of  painting  in  this  place,"  said^  Dr.  Sleigh ; 
f^  but  we  think  Mr.  Barry's  picture  a  work  of  gcr 
nius,  and  even  a  fine  production,  independent  of  the 
disadvantages  under  which  it  was  painted." 

An  intimate  acquaintance  grew  up  between  Mr. 
Burke  and  our  painter.  A  little  anecdote  of  one  of 
their  conversations  is  curious  and  worth  preserving, 
A  dispute  happening  between  them  on  some  subject 
of  taste,  Mr.  Barry  quoted  the  Treatise  an  the  Stib^ 
Time  and  Beautlfuly  as  authority  for  him.  Mr.  Buri$:e 
said,  "  Do  not  talk  of  that  work,  it  is  a  poor  performr 
ance."— «  The  Sublime  and  Beautiful  f— *^  Yes/'— 
Mr.  Barry,  warm  in  his  ^ttachmjentSj  defended  his 
favourite.  Mr.  Burke  was  equally  pcrtinaceous  in  his 
censure ;  and  when  Mr.  Barry  grew  a  little  too  an- 
gry with  him,  he  said,  "  I  know  the  work  ;  I  wrote 
it  myself."  Our  painter  sprang  upon  hjs  feet,  em- 
braced the  Author,  and  then  ran  to  a  shelf,  and  took 
down  a  popy  of  the  book  which  be  had  entirely  tranr 
scribed  with  his  own  hand. 

Mr.  Burke  was  at  that  time  in  Ireland,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  late  Duke  of  Northumberland.  In 
high  connexions  himself,  he  did  not  neglect  the  ta- 
lents that  needed  his  countenance;  and  although 
building  up  his  own  fortunes,  ht  was  po  niggard  c^ 
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his  means  to  rear  those'  of  his  friend.  He  saw  the 
necessity  of  Mr^  Barry's  proceeding  to  London,  and 
thence  to  Italy,  and  he  already  meditated  the  accom- 
plishment of  both  objects.  But  Mr.  Barry  fostered 
a  temper  of  independence  approaching  even  to  a 
faulty  austerity.  He  was  eager  himself  to  be  in  Lon- 
don ;  but  he  curbed "^lis  impatience  till  the  super- 
fluity of  his  revenue  furnished  the  purse  for  his  ex* 
pences.  The  reader  may  smile  at  his  scruples,  wbta 
he  is  told  that  our  painter  was  engaged  in  making 
copies  from  supposed  originals  of  Guido,  Vandyke, 
and  other  masters,  for  ignorant  employers ;  but  he 
will  revere  his  constancy  when  he  hears  that  he  saved 
a  fund  for  his  journey  from  the  scanty  produce  of  this 
servile  labour,  rather  than  burthen  his  benefactor* 

When  Mr.  Barry  bad  been  nine  months  in  Dub- 
lin, where  he  found  no  opportunity  of  improvement 
in  his  art,  except  that  which  genius  discovers  in  every 
place  arid  for  every  art,  Mr.  Burke  sent  for  him  one 
day,  and  said,  "  My  brother  Richard  is  arrived  from 
"  the  West  Indies,  and  is  going  to  London ;  yoii 
"  shall  accompany  him ;  it  will  be  more  agreeable 
"  for  you  on  the  road,  and  he  will  do  you  some  ser* 
^  vice  in  England."  Mr.  Barry  went  with  Mr,. 
Richard  Burke.  He  was  soon  made  known  to  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  Dr.  Johnson,  the  Athenian  Stuart, 
Dr.  Goldgmith,  and  other  eminent  men,  Mr.  Stuart 
gave  him  employment,  which  he  readily  engaged  in, 
since,  by  providing  for  his  subsistence,  it  left  his  mind 
at  liberty  to  range  over  that  world  of  perfection,  which 
V4;klgar  language  is  pleased  to  represent  as  ideal,  but 
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of  yjfhxch  the  poet,  tb^  pabter,  the  orator,  and  the 
hero  have  as  substantial  cojoyment  as  of  the  food  they 
cat. 

It  is  a  popular  opinion,  /that  the  life  of  a  studious 
man  furnishes  barren  materials  for  the  historian  ] 
yet  if  we  could  retire' with  liim  into  his  cloeet,^  ao 
company  him  in  his  walks,  and  go  with  him  int6 
society,  we  should  very  much  change  that  no- 
triop.  It  would  be  productive  at  Once  of  delight  and 
iDetruelioi:^  if  we  coukl  follow  Mr.  Barry  for  the  few 
years  that  immediately  succeeded  his  arrival  in  Lqn- 
^n,  although  we  should  find  no  glare  of  light  spread* 
iqg  over  that  period.  His  studious  hours  were  em-? 
ployed  in  accumulating  general  principles  of  im* 
proveictent,  and  his  hours  of  rela)(at]on  in  the  enjoy*^ 
ment  of  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Burke  (who  had  re- 
turned  to  England)  and  those  other  great  men  we 
have  named. 

The  schools  of  Italy  were  still  to  be  visited.  Mr. 
Burke,  bad  never  forgotten  them  i  and  when  he  came 
into  administration  with  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham* 
1^  sent  for  Mr.  Barry,  and  said  i  "  Go  now  to  Rome ; 
"  and  regard  rnc  as  your  banker."  In  consequence 
of  this  generous  action  Mr.  Barry  went  to  Italy ;  and 
wc  may  well  sympathise  with  hia  feelings,  when  we 
see  him  touching  the  shores  Of  that  country  in  which 
were  to  be  found  the  mc^^t  perfect  senable  mediums 
of  that  beauty,  the  object  and  prize  of  all  his  labours. 

The  practice  and  habit  of  analysing  and  classing  all 
objects,  gave  him  a  seemingly  intuitive  perception  of 
^eauty  and  d^ormity^  together  with  ^  solid  know- 
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ledge  of  their  source  and  principles,  while  others 
were  repeating  words  of  rote,  and  running  in  a  ring, 
round  a  few  half-formed  and  unessential  ideas.  Thus 
employed,  and  with  this  temper,  the  opinions  of  the 
Presideftt  Montesquieu^  the  Abbe  du  Bos,  and  the 
Ahh6  Winkelman,  respecting  the  influence  of  cli- 
mate and  food  on  the  imagination  and  taste  of  a 
people,  naturally  attracted  his  notice.  The  fame  of 
Montesquieu  is  well  known ;  and  the  other  two 
writers  stood  high  in  the  estimation  of  readers  con- 
versant in  books  of  taste  and  criticism.  Their  no- 
tions  were  calculated  to  divert  the  passions  to  wrong 
objectSj  and  to  lower  the  very  hopes  of  mankind. 
England  was,  above  all,  interested  in  the  question ; 
for  those  writers  represented  her  as  bereaved  of  taste 
by  the  constitution  of  things;  of  taste,  one  of  the 
highest  of  heaven's  gifts.  Mr.  B.  could  not  fail  to 
detect  the  shallow  mistake.  With  a  glance  he  could 
trace  moral  causes  in  all  the  operations  of  the  arts. 
He  was  insta'^tly  sure  of  his  principles,  and  already 
'silently  triumphed  over  the  undesigning,  but  the  dan- 
gerous enemies  of  true  taste.  Yet  he  wisdy  resolved 
to  avail  himself  of  all  the  illustration  afforded  by  a 
residence  in  Italy,  where,  within  a  comparatively 
narrow  circle,  he  could-  peruse  the  whole  history  of 
the  arts  of  Greece  and  Italy  in  existing  monuments, 
and  could  inspect  existing  instances  of  their  rise,  pro- 
gress, perfection,  decay,  and  extinction.  He  completed 
the  investigation  by  following  the  course  of  the  arts 
wherever  they  flourished  ;  and  thus  prepared  for  suc- 
cess, be  wrote  an  answer  ^o  Montesquieu,  Du  Bos, 
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and  Winkelniao,  in  an  inestimable  book,  entitled, 
*^  ^n  Inquiry  into  the  real  and  imaginary  Obstructions 
"  to  the  Acquisition  of  the  j4rts  in  EnglaTui.'*  It  was 
published  by  Bccket  in  1775,  a  little  after  Mr.  Barry*g 
return  from  Italy.  It  is  impossible  to  express  the 
triumph  of  that  work.  The  writers  above  mentioned 
bad  been  compelled,  by  their  fanciful  system,  to  main- 
tain that  our  poets  ^^  cannot  arrive  at  that  particular 
"  kind  o(  delicacy  that  springs  from  taste ;  that  they 
•^  cannot  arrive  at.  any  true  imagery  ;  and  that  they- 
"  strike  the  ear  with  a  great  noise,  .and  present  no- 
"  thing  to  the  mind.'^  Mr.  Barry  took  a  mild  but  ample 
vengeance  for  this  insult  on  our  poets,  in  illustrations 
from  their  works  ;  and  Milton,  Shakespear,  and  Pope 
were  vindicated  in  the  spirit  of  a  poet,  and  with  the 
dignity  becoming  the  g-randeur  of  the  cause  the  writer 
r^cued  from  ignorance  and  prejudice. 

It  would  be  a  desertion  of  the  just  praises  of  the 
^'  Liquiry,''  to  speak  of  it  only  as  an  able  exposition 
of  mistakes  relative  to  obstructions  to  the  arts  in  Eng^ 
land.  It  analyses  the  true  causes  of  the  humble  state 
of  the  arts  in  this  country ;  it  devclopcs  the  real 
sources  of  excellence  in  the  arts,  as  they  are  found  in 
themanncrsof  ,a  pcopl/e  ;  in  a  word,  that  publicatioa 
affords  a  lesson. on  that  most  comprehensive  subject, 
which  will  be  ever  read  by  persons  of  taste  with  ad- 
miration for  its  various  knowledge,  with  pleasure  for 
its  fine  illustrations,  and  with  gratitude  for  its  import-r 
ance  to  all  that  is  refined  in  morals  as  well  as  in  arts. 

Hitherto  Mr.  Barry's  life  was  gilded  with  more 
ponstant  sunshine  than  usually  rests  for  any  length 
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IDf  time  on  human  affairs.  Accident  bad  impressed 
on  his  earliest  passions  that  preference  for  intellectual 
J)eauty,  which  it  is  the  labour  of  the  moralist  to  incuU 
cate,  which  it  is  the  fate  of  millions  never  to  cpmpre- 
hend  ;  some  happy  impulse  directed  him  to  the  study 
of  an  art,  in  which,  perhaps,  the  most  perfect  beauty 
is  to  be  found ;  his  unassisted  efforts  in  the  cultiva-r 
lion  of  the  art  recommended  him  to  public  notice, 
introduced  him  to  the  choice  society  of  genius  and 
worth,  and  to  the  protection  of  one  of  the  men  who 
have  most  adorned  humanitv  ;  this  tutelar  friend  en- 
abled  him  to. complete  his  studies  in  Italy,  as  if  for- 
tune resolved  to  make  the  delightful  opportunity 
more  blessed  by  the  hand  that  bestowed  the  favour ; 
the  happiest  occasion  presented  itself,  of  contributing, 
from  the  mine  of  knowledge  he  had  so  successfully 
explored,  to  the  defence  of  his  country  in  the  very 
dearest  part  of  her  interests ;  and  to  close  this  calmer 
part  of  the  scene,  envy  as  yet  was  silent. 

Two  years  after  Mr.  Barry  returned  from  Italy  he 
was  elected  Royal  Academician ;  and,  in  1786,  made 
Professor  of  Painting  to  the  Royal  Academy.  He  had 
vindicated  England  for  her  capacity  of  eminence  ir> 
arts  ;  he  had  now  to  correct  her  actual  taste.  The 
task  was  of  the  most  difficult  nature.  It  may  be 
viewed  as  consisting  chiefly  of  two  parts ;  first,  the 
academy  was  to  be  raised  from  a  drawing  school  (by 
which  name  Mr.  Barry  has  very  properly  described 
it)  to  a  school  of  painting  \  and,  secondly,  the  natiorj 
itself,  as  well  as  the  pupils  of  the  academy,  was  to  be 
taught,  that  the  order  of  tilings  is  reversed  in  the 

practice 
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practice  of  painting  in  England,  and  the  least  things 
in  the  art  set  above  the  highest.  A  glance  fe  soffit 
cient  to  perceive  how  many  honest  prejudices,  and 
kow  many  sinister  designs,  the  Professor  of  PaiAting 

had  to  encounter. 

* 

There  was  a  fund  in  the  academy,  accumulated 
from  the  receipts  of  exhibition^,  amounting  to  14,000l. 
This  Mr.  Barry  proposed  to  the  academy  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  purchase  of  pictures,  to  form  a  gallery 
of  the  old  masters  for  the  use  of  the  pupils,  they  hav- 
ing little  to  aid  them  in  the  departments  of  design, 
composition  and  colouring ;  in  a  word,  in  the  art  of 
pamting.  A  negative  was  put  on  that  proposition. 
He  intreated  the  academy  for  5001.  to  make  a  begin- 
ning towards  forming  a  gallery,  relying,  and  no  doubt 
justly,  on  the  spirit  of  the  public  to  complete  the 
work.  Even  this  boon  to  the  English  art  of  painting 
was  denied  by  the  academy.  It  gives  a  sufficiently 
good  specimen  of  Mr.  Barry's  vexatious  enterprise, 
to  state,  as  the  result  of  that  part  of  his  struggle,  that 
be  was  condemned  to  see  that  sacred  fund,  which  ibe 
nature  of  the  thing  consecrated  to  the  perfection  of 
the  English  school  of  painting,  voted  for  a  fund  to 
jurntsh  pensions  to  academicians  and  associates ,  and  their 
willows. 

Having  failed  with  the  academy,  Mr.  Barry  turned 
to  every  quarter  from  which  aid  could  come.  He 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Dilettanti  Society,  to  urge  to 
that  illustrious  body  the  necessity  of  a  gallery  of  pic- 
tures for  the  pupils  at  the  academy,  and  to  recom- 
mend a  beginning  of^  so  great  so  honourable  a  work 

to 
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to  the  society.    Here  also^  and  that  is  matter  of  sur- 
prise, here  also  he  failed. 

In  the  letter  to  the  Dilettanti  Society,  he  respect* 
faUy  represented  how  glorious  it  would  be  to  his  Ma* 
jesty,  the  patron  of  the  academy,  if  some  of  the  old 
masters  in  the  royal  collections  were  given  as  a  be* 
gianing  to  a  gallery.  In  the  Professor's  lectures  the 
same  theme  was  pathetically  urged ;  and  it-is  almost 
incredible  that  it  was  urged  in  vain. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  Professor's  arduous  at- 
tempt, that  of  placing  the  higher  things  of  the  art  as 
they  should  be,  at  the  top,  it  was  not  possible  that  ta- 
lents and  zeal  could  be  utterly  fruitless.  He  bad  made 
no  little  impression  in  bchalfof  that  attempt  by  his  ^*jfo* 
^ry  ;^  no  little  impression  by  his  ^^ Letter  to  the  Dikt^ 
ianti  Society. ^^  In  his  lectures,  from  the  chair  of  the 
Professor,' he  unremittingly  pursued  the  same  most  va- 
luable object.  While  he  instructed  the  pupils  in  the 
theorj'  df  the  various  departments  of  the  art,  he  lost 
BO  occasion  of  calling  their  minds  to  the  due  order  of 
the  parts,  and  of  censuring  the  taste  for  subordinate 
beauties  and  for  mean  subjects  in  painters  and  cm* 
ployers ;  and  it  is  not  possible  all  that  mass  of  learn- 
ing on  the  art  should  be  lost  with  his  pupils,  by  whom^ 
indeed,  he  was  so  greatly  revered,  that  it  was  usual 
for  them  to  say,  "  He  deserves  a  statue  of  gold.*' 

But  it  was  not  only  by  his  lectures  and  bis  publica- 
tioQS'that  Mr.  Barry  endeavoured  to  turn  the  tide  of 
passion  into  nobler  channels,  he  exemplified  his  pre- 
cepts in  his  own  conduct  with  the  purity  of  the  best 
of  times.    There  can  be  no  doubt,  if  Mr.  Barry  had 
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chosen  to  cultivate  the  science  of  prospering  in  the  voorldj 
be  might  have  reached  as  great  a  height  in  it  as  thos* 
tvho  have  made  it  their  study.     If  he  had  chosen  to 
have  appeared  the  worshipper  of  little  men  of  rank 
and  power,  he  might  have  been,  in  his  turn,  the  real 
object  of  their  worship.     Nothing  was  wanting  td 
cover  himself  with  the  gaudy  spleridor  of  a  fashion- 
able artist,  but  an  ambition  to  be  a  thing  of  that  de- 
scription. He  preferred  another  kind  of  success.  He 
chose  to  give  to  his  pupils  an  example' of  a  liberal 
practice  of  a  liberal  art  \  and  to  posterity  a  testimony 
that,  in  an  age  when  a  passion  for  trifles  in  painting 
characterized  the  country,  he  could  comprehend  and 
embrace  its  noblest  purpsoses. 

It  requires  more  courage  than  will  be  generally 
imagined,  to  accomplish  a  scheme  of  this  nature.  Mr* 
Barry  had  before  him  a  melancholy  example  of  its  . 
failure  in  the  late  Mr.  Hussey.     The  fate  of  that  un- 
fortunate man  is  fraught  with  instruction,  as  it  incul- 
cates the  necessity  of  courage,  superadded  to  other 
great  qualities,  in  those  who  attempt,  in  any  art,  or 
science,  or  virtue,  to  reform  a  people.     Mr.  Hussey 
was  a  younger  son  of  a  Roman  Catholic  gentleman, 
of  small  but  competent  fortune.     He  was  designed 
for  the  church,  and  sent  to  St.  Omer's  for  education. 
When  he  was  thoroughly  versed  in  all  the  science  of 
that  college,  and  was  preparing  to  take  orders,  the  su- 
perior wrote  to  his  father,  to  intreat  him  not  to  bury 
his  son  in  the  priesthood  ;  he  represented  the  young 
man  as  possessing  talents  of  the  highest  order,  vi'ith  a 
taste  for  drawing  and  design  that  promised  to  make  a 

great 
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great  painter ;  and  he  urged  the  father  to  send  young 
Hassey  to  Ron>eto  study  painting,  which  advice  wad 
followed.    At  Rome  Husscy  was  regarded  as  a  painter 
that  would  restore  the  splendor  of  the  art.     His  fame 
reached  England  ;  he  returned  to  hU  native  country, 
qualified  in  all  things  but  courage  to  raise  her  above 
her  Httle  ambition  io  n)atters  concerning  taste.     He 
was  patronised  by  the  late  Duke  of  Northumberlanc?, 
for  whom   he    painted  a  Bacchus  and   an  ^riadrie^ 
which  still  are  to  be  seen  at  Sion  Hmise^  as  proofs  9f 
what  his  genius  was  capable.     His  style  was  grand. 
He  Was  full  a  century  before  his  cotemporaries  in  his 
knowledge  of  the  art.     He  had  embraced  an  ambi- 
tion of  the  noblest  kind ;  an  ambition  "  to  be  the 
"  happy  instrument  (to  use  Mr.  Barry's  words)  of  in- 
*^  troducing  to  his  country  the  true  sublime  style  of 
"  historical  art,  founded  upon  the  Grecian  purity  of 
**  design,  and  blended  wiih  whatever  was  great  and 
^'  estimable  in  the  celebrated  leaders  of  the  Italian 
*^  schools,   and  their  followers  Who  imitated  and  im- 
"  proved  upon  them."     But  he  who  outruns  his  co- 
temporaries,  will  be  the  object,  and,  if  he  has  not  for- 
titude, the  sacrifice  of  their  malignity.  Mr.  Hussey's 
patron  was  ridiculed  out  of  his  taste,  and  Mr.  Husscy 
shaken  from  his  purpose.     He  descended  to  portrait 
painting  for  subsistence ;  but  those  who  could  not 
paint  even  portraits  as  well  as  himself,  could  more 
skilfully  wield  the  weapons  of  intrigue ;  and  for  some 
years  this  once  adventurous  spirit  could  earn  the 
scantiest  meals  by  no  other  means  but  making  copies 
from  a  likeness  he  had  taken  of  the  Preiefider  when 

at 
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at  Rome.    An  anecdote  will  shew  to  what  distress  be 
was  reduced.     The  late  Mr.  Duanc,  the  celebrated 
Conveyancer,  was,  it  is  well  known,  a  collector  of 
pictures.    Mr.  Duane  was  one  of  the  last  of  those 
who  continued  to  do  acts  of  kindness  to  the  unfor- 
tunate Hussey.     He  one  day  went  to  Hussey's  lodg- 
ings, to  tak^  the  painter  to  dine  with  him,  to  meet  a 
Dobleman  and  another  person  of  rank  who  wished  to 
have  copies  of  the  Pretender.    Hussey  begged  to  be 
excused.    His  only  remaining  patron  pressed  the  in- 
vitation, and  was  almost  angry  with  what  he  thought 
proceeded  from  resentment  at  not  being  asked  more 
formally.     But  Hussey,  above  all  men^  was  free  from 
a  captious  temper ;  and  Mr.  Duane,  at  last,  wrung 
the  secret  from  him — he  had  no  linen  to  appear  in, 
the  only  shirt  be  bad  being  in  his  landlady's  tub. 
Mr.  Duane  removed  that  difficulty ;  and  was  led,  by 
his  humanity,  to  enquire  into  Hussey's  situation, 
which  he  did  not  apprehend  to  be  so  low.    He  found 
it  deplorable  enough ;  and  learnt  that  he  increased 
bis  distress  by  his  benevolent   disposition,  having 
two  or  three  pensioners  still  poorer  and  more  helpless 
than  himself,  who  came  to  him  for  a  little  weekly 
aid,  which  sometimes  he  begged,  but  more  frequently 
gave  from  his  own  morsel. 

It  is  pursuing  this  story  a  little  beyond  its  direct 
use  in  this  place,  to  record  the  close  of  Mr.  Hussey's 
life ;  but  there  is  something  to  compensate  for  the 
digression  in  the  amiable  conduct  of  his  brother.  Mr. 
Hussey,  driven  out  of  all  employment,  retired  at  last 
to  bis  brother,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  paternal 

estate. 
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estate^  and  begged  some  Kttle  hovel  to  live  ih,  artd 

Borae  small  provision  for  hifi  supports    The  l>rothcr 

melted  into  tears,  sod  said^  ^'  You,  my  de^  brother ! 

•*  you  live  in  a  hovel !  Yoa  ajpe  a  iftan*    Yoq  ace  aa 

^^  boiKHir  to  the  family.     I  am  nothings    You  shall 

*^  take  this  bouse  and  the  estate,  and  I  wiil  be  your 

**  guest  if  you  please.**    The  brothers  lived  together 

without  its  being  distinguishable  who  wad  proprietor 

of  the  estate,  till  the  death  of  the  elder  put  the 

painter  in  possession  of  it.    That  unioptuiQate  man 

was  deranged  in  bis  intdlect  in  the  tatter  part  of  hia 

life,  and  died  in  that  melancfaoly  condU^.    ' 

Mr.  Bany  used  this  example  with  wiidom,  in  etr 

tracting  from  it  all  Hs  g<3ld  for  hia  owli  purpoae. 

Huffiey   had   cionceived  a  generous  cksign.     Mr. 

Barry,  with  the  simplicity  of  true  genius,  disdaina  to 

pilfer  inf  secret  what  it  is  honourable  to  take  openly. 

"  It  would  be  arrogating  too  ftiucfe,**  lie  says  in  his  l-etter  to  t(i0 
Dilettanti,  '*  f^  suppof^  2  had  of  myself  fi^en  upoa  tU^  s^^oe 
^*  of  stody»  or  that  I  was  any  other  than  a  follower  in  the  track 
^  Mr.  Hussey  had  chalked  out;  and  which  his  impatience  or  his 
"  misfortune,  his  own  want  of  fortitude  or  the  impudent  shameless 
**  perseverance  of  his  opponents,  prevented  him  from  can^nng  into 
^  execution,  and^  I  £ear,  brong^  about  a  tendency  to  menfial  de# 
^'  rangcnoent,  which  left  the  matter  hopeless/' 

Mr.  Hussey*s  mistake  was,  that  he  tifiridly  aban- 
doned the  field  to  bis  adversaries,  or  Weakly  gave 
them  opportunity  to  drive  him  from  the  high  ground 
he  had  taken.  Mr.  Barry  was  the  man  whom  a 
council  of  the  old  masters  would  have  selected  to 
carry  the  conquest  of  urts  into  Britain.     The  forti- 
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tude  of  bis  mind  nothing  external  could  shake,  ai^cf 
nothing  within  existed  to  undermine.  His  policy 
was  too  profouiKl  for  the  Punic  school  of  his  oppo- 
nents. He  triomphcd  in  all  that  depended  on  human 
pow<a".  To  set  the  example  of  a  siudty  of  fhe  art  for 
ifiitf  amd  in  the  study  oian  attention  to  all  th&  higher 
excellencies^  in  f  reference^  though  not  to  the  neglect  of 
mechanical  dexterity ;  and  to  leave  a  monument  oi  the 
art  that  should  be  worthy  to  make  a  new  and  happier 
asra  in  its  bistery ;  were  all  that  any  man  could  do. 
The  rest  was  to  be  left  to  other  moral  causes,  which 
he  could \iot  influence,  or  could  influence  but  faintly. 
He  held  tiiei  Professorship  as  long  he  could  with  ho- 
nocnr,  and  long  enough  for  bis  purpose  in  one  mate-* 
rial  article  to  success,  that  is  to  say— to  keep  him 
from  starving ;  and  he. cultivated  and  gained  the  good 
will  of  the  Society  for  the  Etwouragement  of  Arts^  Ma^ ; 
nufc^tureSf  and  Commerce^  thereby  inducing  them  to 
be  the  associates  c^  bb  enterprize,  and  the  immortal 
^rers  of  his  triumph.  That  society  had  the  dis- 
cernment to  engage  Mr.  Barry  to  decorate  their  great 
room  with  paintings ;  and  there  his  noble  pictures 
are^  to  exempt  him  and  them  from  the  national  re- 
proach, as  long  as  England  patronizes  a  false  and  dis- 
graceful U^te.  In  a  word,  Mr.  Barry  triumphed  over 
-bis  enemies  at  the  very  moment  they  thought  they 
were  preparing  the  means  of  his  defeat ;  and  when 
their  mine  exploded,  he  was  no  longer  on  the  ground 
they  J)ad  hollowed  for  his  ruin. 

We  now  arrive  at  a  transaction  in  Mr.  Barry *s  his- 
4A)ry,.that,  in  the  opinion  of  many  persons,  erects  a 

monument 
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fhiJnumcnt  of  glory  to  bis  name  more  ddrable  thail 
would  be  erected  if  the  favourite  expression  of  his 
pupils—"  he  deserves  a  statue  of  gold,"  was  re- 
duced to  practice..  We  aMude  to  his  expulsion 
from  the  Professor's  chair,  and  afterwards  from  the 
academy.  We  shall  rigidly  confine  ourselves  to 
facts. 

In  March  1799)  a  body  of  charges,  together  with 
personal  information  in  support  of  them,  were*  received 
by  the  council  at  the  Royal  Acaderiiy,  against  the 
Professor  of  Painting,  relative  to  his  academical  con^ 
duct ;  and  it  was  resolved  by  the  council,  "  that  the 
"  charges  and  information  were  sufficiently  important 
'^  to  be  laid  before  the  whole  body  of  academicians 
"  to  be  examined  ;  and  if  they  coincide  in  opinion^ 
"  the  heads  of  those  charges  then  to  be  communi- 
"  cated  to  the  Professor  of  Painting."  And^  by  order 
of  the  council,  a  letter  was  written  to  Mr.  Barry,  to 
inform  him  of  the  same»  On  the  19th  of  March  the 
academy  met^  received  the  minutes  of  the  oouncil 
respecting  the  charges,  and  referred  them  to  a  com<» 
mittee  of  eleven.  On  the  15th  of  April  the  aca* 
demy  met,  16  receive  the  report  of  the  committee^ 
which  being  read,  Mr:  Barry  rosc^  and  demanded 
that  he  should  be  furbished  with  a  copy  of  the  re* 
port,  which  he  pledged  himself  to  prove  to  be  made 
up  of  mis-statements  and  direct  falsehoods,  which 
might  be  easily  dissipated ;  the  demand  being  re- 
jected, Mr.  Barry  argued  on  the  darkness  and  injus- 
tice of  the  proceedings,  and  withdrew  after  declaring, 
"  he  should  leave  them  to  prosecute  whatever  they  in- 
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*^  tended ;  but  if  tbey  acted  upon  the  Ultcit  motion,  that 
^  tbey  should  proceed  to  vote  oh  the  matter,  takingtbe 
"  whole  of  the  charges  for  granted,  without  giVmg 
H  him  any  copy  whereby  to  defend  himself,  by  mani- 
"  fceting  the  folschood  and  iinpudent  chicanery  of 
^  the  charges  and  statements,  he  should  be  ashamed 
"  to  belong  to  them/'  Mr.  Barry  having  withdrawn, 
the  academy,  by  a  vote,  removed  him  from  the  office 
of  Professor  of  Painting ;  and,  by  a  second  vote,  expel- 
led him  from  the  Royal  Academy.  Finally^  the  jour- 
nals of  council,  the  report  of  the  committee,  and  the 
resolutions  of  the  general  assembly  having  been  laid 
before  the  King,  his  Majesty  was.  graciously  jieaaed 
to  approve  the  whole  of  the  proceedings,  and  strike 
Mr.  Barry's  name  from  the  rdll  of  academicians. 

Although  vvc  forbear  to  comment  on  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  academy,  we  cannot  forsake  our  duty  to 
Mr.  Barry  o)  far  aa  not  to  remark  his  triumph  iti  this 
vcfy  transaction,  as  making  part  of  his.  grand  and 
hitherto  successful  opemtioos.  He  bad  laboui*ed,  and, 
let  it  be  observed,  in  conjunction  with  that  ornament 
of  this  nation,  the  late  President  of  the  Royal  Aca?- 
dciiny,  to  elevate  the  academy  to  the  noble  purposes 
of  its  institution ;  he  had  puUicly  charged  persona  in 
the  academy  with  sacrificing  the  honour  aniintercsts 
t)f  the  society  to  ^sinister  vievvs ;  he  had  extorted  an 
answer,  ia  the  shfape  of  charges  preferred  against  him 
in  the  academy ;  the  matter,  therefore,  between  him 
and  his  opponents  was  at  issue  before  the  public,  if 
the  charges  preferred  against  him  in  the  academy 
-were  not  buried  in  the  bosom  of  the  academy,  by  his 

being 
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being  denied  a  copy  of  thetn  5  and  if  tbey  were  90 
buried,  he  stood,  before  God  and  fnan^  the  ORly  ob- 
ject of  reverence  in  tbe  dispute,  the  ^lo.and  entife 
victor. 

Mr.  Barry  has  painted  the  story  of  Pandom.  It  is 
a  picture  of  immense  size,  being  eighteen  feet  kmg 
and  ten  broad  ;  and,  whett  it  h  added,  that  this  pic- 
ture is  distinguished  for  its  grace,  beauty,  and  dig- 
nity, a  little  commendation  may  be  given  to  its  mag- 
nitude. The  figure  of  PartJora  is,  perhaps,  as  perfect 
a  femaTe  form  as  ever  the  pencil  produced.  This 
painting  is  still  in  Mr.  Barry *s  possession^  he  having 
not  yet  satisfied  his  own  rigid  taste  in  the  executioii 
of  the  work.  And  here  it  occurs  naturally  to  speak 
of  an  addition  he  proposes  to  make  to  his  personages 
in  the  picture  of  the  Elysmm  at  the  Adelphi.  Be* 
tween  Columbus  and  the  angel  unx'ciling  the  solar  sys- 
tem, he  has  introduced  (in  an  engraving  made  by 
himself  of  the  picture)  Queen  Isabella^  of  Castile, 
Magellan,  ^nd  the  venerable  Las  Casus.  On  the  ban- 
dage, which  binds  the  Queen^s  crown  on  her  head,  is 
this  significant  inscription — "  Jfabella  pawned  her 
^^  regal  jewels,  to  produce  the  sum  of  two  thousand  Jive 
"  hundred  crowns  for  the  discovery  of  America y  that 
•*  beitig  the  sum  demanded  by  Columbus^'' 

Mr.  Barry  has  painted  two  pictures,  which,  beside 
those  at  the  Adelphi,  are  well  known  to  the  public  : 
Jupiter  and  Juno,  engraved  by  Mr.  Smith  ;  and  Feum 
rising  from  the  Sea,  engraved  by  Valentine  Greene  in 
^ezzotinto,  and  by  Facias  in  tbe  dotted  manner. 

At  present  be  is  painting  a  pictni-c  on  the  subject 
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of  that  with  which  he  commenced  hU  career*— ^A^ 
Baptism  of  the  King  of  Cashell.  The  study  of  this 
picture  is.a  most  beautiful  thing.  The  action  is  such 
as  we  have  related^  speaking  pf  the  former  picture ; 
and  in  the  back  ground  is  a  noble  landscape,  a  moun- 
tainous country,  on  the  summit  of  which  are  several 
single  stones,  of  large  dimensions,  placed  on  an  equi- 
librium, so  as  to  vibrate  when  moved,  and  which 
were,  in  all  probability,  the  idols  of  the  druidical 
worship ;  and  on  a  range  of  hills  below,  is  a  large 
temple  of  the  Druids,  resembling  what  we  may  well 
suppose  Stonehenge  to  have  been  in  its  pristine  state ; 
and  since  there  is  now  no  doubt  that  human  sacri- 
fices were  offered  in  those  temples,  the  idea  is  mo^t 
lappily  insinuated  of  the  importance  of  the  action  of 
the  picture,  the  King's  haftism,  by  which  is  introduced 
into  that  country  the  milder  morality  of  the  christian 
religion. 

Mr,  Barry,  among  other  occupations  of  his  active 
mind,  is  revising  his  lectures  read  at  the  academy,  in 
the  Professor's  chair ;  and  it  is  not  only  to  be  hoped 
but  expected,  that  he  v(\\\  hereafter  deliver  them  him- 
self to  the  public  with  enlargements,  containing  r\ov^ 
matter  important  to  the  progress  and  refinement  of 
the  arts. 

This  extraordinary  man  has  engraved  a  set  of 
prints,  from  his  series  of  pictures  at  the  Adelphi,  in  a 
bold,  vigorous,  and  fine  manner ;  in  fact,  with  th^ 
characteristics  of  his  mind  in  all  his  enterprizes. 

It  is  grateful  to  a  reader  to  know  something  of  the 
domestic  life  of  eminent  men.    Mr.  Barry  occupies 

a  house. 
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a  ^ipuse^  in  whith  no  human  being  resides  but  him-* 
self,  pe;rfopniing  all  domestic  offices  with  his  own 
hands.  He  is  abstemious  in  bi&  food  and  drink^  fru- 
gal in  his  habits,  and  almost  incessant  in  his  'appli*- 
cation  to  his  studies:  yet  he  receives  some  friends 
whom  he  reveres,  and  is  cheerfol,  communicative, 
and,  it  is  almost  mipeitions  to  add,  interesting  in 
conversation.  ^  K^ 

MRS.  ROBINSON. 

THAT  this  is  the  age  of  female  Brifish  authors, 
and  that  the  Lady  who  will  be  the  subject  of  the  fol- 
lowing memoir,  is  of  the  number  of  those  who  have 
most  eminently  distinguished  themselves  amongst  the 
numerous  supporters  of  the  female  laurel,  which  is 
now  confessedly  one  of  the  indisputable  "  Rights  0} 
Womeriy''  we  trust  will  be  made  manifest  to  all  readers, 
who  peruse  with  candour  the  various  evidences  of 
taste  and  genius,  which  we  shall  point  out. 

Mrs.  Maty  Robinson  was  bom  in  the  College 
Green,  Bristol.  Her  father,  Mr.  Darby,  descended 
from  the  ancient  family  of  the  M^Dermot*s,  in  Ire- 
land ;  her  mother  was  the  great  grand-daughter  of 
Catherine  Seys,  one  of  the  daughters  and  co-heiresses 
of  Richard  Seys,  Esqutre,  of  Boverton  Castle,  in 
<Jlamorganshire ;  whose  sister,  Anne  Says,  married 
Peter,  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain.  Mrs, 
Darby  was  also  (collaterally)  descended  from  the  im- 
aortal  John  Locke,  author  of  the  work  on  the 
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^  Human  Understanding.'*    Mrs.  Robaneon's  god^ 
father  was  the  Lord  Chancellor  Nortfaington. 

Mr*  Darby  lost  a  pooskierable  fortune  in  n.  pro^ 
jected  scheme  for  the  advantage  of  British  commerce, 
and  at  an  early  age  his  only  daughter,  Mary^  the 
fiul]$cct  of  this  article^  was. removed  from  the  tukion 
of  the  Misseis  More^*  at  Bristol,  to  a  seminary  of 
education  in  the  vicinity  of  London. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  she  married  Mr.  Robinsbn, 
then  a  student  in  Lincoln's  Iqn  ;  but  her  husband,  . 
it  is  said,  having.  ifnprOdently  aflcndcd  a  near  rela- 
tion, on  whom  be  depended  for  a  considerable  for- 
tune, pecuniary  difficulties  induced  Mrs,  Robinson 
to  m^ke  the  stage  her  profession.  During  two  sea- 
sons she  performed  the  characters  of  Lady  Macbeth, 
Juliet,  Ophelia,  Rosalind,  Imogen,  Viola,  Palmyra, 
Octavia,  Statira,  and  Pcrdita,  with  several  others,  in 
all  which  she  was  honoured  with  public  approbation, 

The  uncommon  beauty  of  her  person  indeed,  the 
peculiar  delicacy  yet  loveliness  of  her  figure,  the 
grace- and  easy  elegance  of  her  disposing  those  ta  the 
best  advantage,  Her  extreme  youth,  ^  remarkable 
sweetness  of  voice  as  of  features,  combined  to  ren- 
der Mrs.  Robinson  eminently  adapted  to  represent 

♦  A  s^jtcf  of  whom,  the  cciebratW^  H^n^h  More,  is  another 
pfoqf  which  might  be  adducrd  in  siipport'of  the  Jhcrary  claims  of 
the  women  of  this  country  to  shaie  with  the  proudest  of  ^ 
other  sex,  the  honours  of  the  intellect;  honours  which^  in  9^ 
kind  of  co-heirship,  are  enjoyed  Fikewise  hy  Miss  Seward,  Char- 
lotte Smith,  Mrs.  Rotii,  the  Mte  Lce*s,  and  very  many  others,  df 
whom  we  hav^  feiveti,  or  thaflj  pfl^r,  in  progress  df  tbb  wtn-k,  tt[. 
b^tff  of  public  justice,  » 

character! 
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cliaractcrs  dfthis  cast,  except  in  Ihc  one*  first  itum* 
tioned,  which  we  conceive  must  have  been  a  trial  df 
skill,  rather  than  of  nature.  ^  In  the  parts  of  Rosa* 
lind,  Imogen,  and  Viola,  wc  have  not  been  happy- 
enough  to  see  her  equal  in  any  successor,  taking 
form  and  face  into  the  comparison  ;  except,  perhapSf 
Mis8  Wsallis,  now  Mrs.  Campbell,  in  Imogen,  a  per- 
former  of  very  high  merit.  In  JuHct  and  Perdtta, 
Mr3.  Robinson  w^ill  probably  remain  for  ever  unri* 
vailed. 

It.waa  in  the  last  of  these  that  she  attracted  the 
notice  of  an  illustrious  character ;  and,  being  pectin 
jiarly  unfortunate,  as  has  been  generally  reported,  in 
her  matrimonial  alliance,  after  ^  long  series  of  such 
attentions  from  such  a  lover  as,  we  apprehend,  few 
Jicarts  cpuld  resist,  whether  we  consider  his  rank^ 
bis  figure,  or  his  accomplishments,  she,  iu  an  ua* 
happy  hour  of  deep  resentment,  quitteil  her  prof«k 
sion  in  favour  of  one  so  armed  at  all  points  to  capti*- 
vatc  and  conquer. 

This  attachment  lasted  little  longer  than  a  year ; 
and  Mrs.  Robinson  was  left  to  the  poignant  regrets 
of  her  own  mind,  with  no  other  solaces  than  the 
actual  comfons  arising  from  five  hundred  pounds  pot 
^nnum. 

Mrs.  Robinson  lived  chiefly  on  the  continent  for 
nearly  fivx  years,  and  on  her  return  home  in  J  788^ 
she  commenced  her  literary  labours.  We  congratu* 
late  herself  and  the  public  that  her  mind  took  thii 
piprp  satisfactory  turn  ;  because  it  affoided  not  only 
*  Ladr  Macbeth* 
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an  improved  use  of  time,  but  has  been  the  cause  of 

engaging  her  attention  to  general  delight. 

Her  published  works  bear  the  following  titles  ; 

•*  Poems,     In  two  volumes,  octavo.* 
.    *^  Legitimate  Sonnets,  with. an  account  of  the  Grecian  Sappho. 

"  Monody 

•  Tht  original  opinions  of  the  Reviewers  arc  in  general  so  entirely 
our  own,  on  these  poems,  and  other  of  her  writings,  that  hemg, 
perhaps,  better  expressed  than  we  could  express  ourselves,  the 
itadcr  will  find  their  sentiments  here  under  upon  her  poems  : 

Critiques  on  the  fist  EStim  of  Ms.  RoyiNSON's  Poems* 
*^  We  scruple  not  to  affirm,  that  these  compositions  abound  with 
Yhfid  exertions  of  geniut,  pathos,  and  sentiment ;  not  such  at  merely 
«« circuMpr4€cordia  Uidmti*  but  those  which,  besides  afibrding  de- 
light to  the  foacy,  sooth  or  pierce  the  heart.  The  work  consists 
of  seventy-six  detached  pieces;  odes,  elegies,  sonnets,  stanzas,  and 
a  variety  of  non-descript^ddresses,  most  of  which  originally  ap- 
peared in  the  newspapers,  under  fictitious  signatures,  and  were  di». 
tinguished  by  such  general  attention  and  applause,  that  the  author 
was  induced  to  collect  and  present  them,  with  many  others,  to  the 
public.  From  so  beautiful  a  garden,  it  may  not  appear  difficult  to 
telect  a  bouquet  for  the  gratification  of  our  readers ;  but,  in  truth, 
the  choice  is  distracted  by  the  competition  of  rival  sweets. 

Criticml  Re^remi^  July  1791. 
'  •*  If  a  great  variety  of  refined  sentiments,  sometimes  of  the  ten. 
^r  but  more  commonly  of  the  plaintive  kind,  adorned  with  rich 
and  beautiful  imagery,  and  expressed  in  sweetly  harmonious  verse, 
can  entitle  the  poetical  productions  of  a  female  pen  to  public 
praise,  Mrs,  Robinson's  Poems  will  obtain  no  inconsiderable  share 
of  applause.  The}'  chiefly  belong  to  the  classes  of  ode,  elegy,  and 
«toonet,  and  are  written  upon  topics  well  suited  to  the  Muse,  whom 
pur  poet  seems  chiefly  to  have  invoked.  Where  there  is  so  much 
to  admire,  we  may  be  excused  the  unpleasing  task  of  busy  censure ; 
we  have  more  satisfaction  in  listening  to  the  oracular  inspiration 
winch  enables  us  to  predict,  that  the  picture  of  the  fair  writer's 
mind,  portrayed  in  these  Poems,  will  long  outlive  the  portrait  of 

her 
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^  Monody  to  the  Menory  of  the  Queen  of  F^rance— *which  is  a 
pathetic  and  truly  poetic  tribute  to  the  memory  of  that  un- 
fortunate Princess. 

'*  Monody  to  the  Memory  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynold*— not  un\t'or- 
thy  of  the  subject.) 

*f  Modern  Manners,  a  Satire,  in  two  canto5«  quarto— -keen  and 
polished. 

**  The  Sicilian  Lover,  a  tragedy,  in  five  acts. 

**  A  pamphlet  in  Vindication  of  the  Qijeen  of  France.  (Ano- 
nymous.) 

**  A  Pamphlet,  called  *«  Thoughts  on  the  Condition  of  Wo- 
men, and  the  Injustice  of  Mental  Subordination — sensi- 
ble and  generous. 

**  Vancenza,  a  Romance,  in  two  volumes,  of  which  five  editions 
have  been  sold,  and  with  justice* 

*'  The 

ber  person,  though  drawn  by  the  pencil  of  a  Reynolds.    She,maf 
Itruly  say,  Exe^i  monumetitum  ttrt  perennius.^^ 

jfnaljtical  RevietVj  yuly  1 791. 

*'  The  fair  writer  of  these  Poems  has  been,  for  some  time  past, 
known  in  the  literary  world  under  the  assumed  nacnes  of  Laura, 
Laura  Maria,  and  Obehon  ;  and  in  the  fourth  volume  of  our 
ifenu  Series^  p.  223,  we  had  the  honour  of  commending  that  re- 
]:Barkable  effusion  of  freedom  which  she  intitled,  **  Ainsi  ^a  la 
MontU^^  though  it  was  an  £i;igliBh  Poem.  Many  of  the  readers  of 
that  animated  compliment  to  the  genius  of  Mr.  Merry  looked  on 
it,  we  doubt  not,  as  a  pleasing  specimen  of  Mrs.  Robinson's  ta- 
lents for  poetical  composition  ;  but  if  people  of  taste  and  judgment 
w^rc  impulsed  with  a  favourable  idea  of  the  poetess  from  the  merits 
of  that  performance,  they  will  deem  yet  higher  of  our  English 
Sapphoi  after  the  perusal  of  the  present  volume ;  in  which  are  some 
pieces  equal  perhaps  to  the  best  productions  (so  far  as  the  know. 
Jedgclof  them  is  come  to  us)  of  the  Lejbian  Dame^  in  point  of  ten* 
jderness,  feeling,  poetic  imagery,  warmth,  elegance,  and,  above  all, 
delicacy  of  expression,  in  which  our  ingenious  countrywoman  far 
>»cek  all  that  we  know  of  the  works  of  the  Grecian  Sappho.** 

Montblj Riv'urw^  Dec.  1791. 
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•*  The  Widow,  a  novel,  two  voJucnt9— a  morai  and  entertain** 

ing  performance* 
**  Angelina,  a  novel,  three  volumes. 
•«  Hubert  de  Scvrac,  a  romance,  thiTC  volume*. 
•♦  Walsingham,  a  novel,  four  volumes. 
•*Tbe  False  Friend,  a  novd,  four  volumes-^in  many  parts 

excellent,  in  all  interesting. 
**  The  Natural  Daughter,  a  novel,  two  volumes— ingenious.*' 

With  some  other  anonymous  po^ms,  pamphlets, 
&c.  &c.  and  she  has  been,  honoured  by  the  literary 
tribunals  with  the  title  of"  the  British  Sappho." 

Mrs.  Robinson  enjoys  a  respectable  circle  of  so- 
ciety, among  which  some  of  the  first  literary  charac- 
ters, male  and  female,  may  be  named.  She  has  also, 
during  near  twenty  years,  been  honoured  with  the 
patronage  and  friendship  of  the  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire.* Her  poetical  works  Were  v/armly  admired 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  twice  painted  her  por- 
trait :  a  copy  olf^e  first  picture  was  requested  by 
the  Duke  de  Chaulne,  for  the  Empress  of  Russia. 
The  original  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Hertford,  one  of  her  liberal  patronesses ; 
the  other,  which  was  engraved  for  her  poems,  belongs 

*  This  lady  is  certainly  an  ornament  not  only  to  her  rank,  and 
the  pride  of  her  particular  friends,  but  may  be  justly  contem- 
plated as  one  of  the  boasts  of  her  country,  whether  considered  as*a 
*  woman,  a  wife,  a  parent,  or  a  frleild.  She  is  not  only  a  pahoness 
of  the  elegant  arts^but  a  proficient  in  some  of  the  most  engaging  i 
and  may  thus  be  said  **  not  only  to  be  witty  in  herself,  but  to  be 
rte  cause  as  well  as  the  rewarder  of  wit  in  others."  The  public 
are  in  possession  also  of  stverAl  ingenious  proofs  of  her  tastfe  and 
execution  In  pofetry  and  music  ;  and  we  scruple  not  to  assign  her 
a  ycrjr  honourable  place  In  the  list  of  English  worttcn  of  genius. 

to 
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to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  whp  Jias  also  her  full  length 
portrait  by  that  delightful  ^arti;5l;  the  late  Mr.  Gains*, 
borough. 

Mrs,  Robinsoa*s  first  edition  of  Poems  w^re  pub* 
lished  by  subscription,  with  six  hundred  of  tb^  most 
illustrious  names,  both  for  rank  and  talents,  ia  this 
country.  She  has  an  equally  splendid  list  for  a  nsw 
EDITION,  in  three  volunaes  octavo,  shortly  to  he  pre- 
sented to  the  public.  Mrs*  Robinson's  brother  is  a 
merchant  of  the  highest  respectability  at  Leghorn. 
Her  father  died  twelve  years  since  in  Russia^  wber^, 
he  comnpanded  a  seventy-four  gun  ship,  and  was  bu- 
ried with  military  hcMiours,  and  lamented  as  a  brtisrc 
and  distinguished  officer.  His  early  friend>  Admiral 
Gregg,  was  chief  mourner  on  this  occasion. 

Mrs.  Robinson  has  a  dftijghter,  highly  accom- 
plished, under  her  own  eye,  and  a  proficient  in  lan- 
guages, music,  &c.  &c.  This  young  lady  has  writ- 
ten an  ingenious  and  interesting  novel,  in  two  vo- 
lumes, "  The  Shrine  of  Bertha,'*  now  in  the  second 
edition. 

Mr.  Robinson  is  still  living,  and  is  the  only  br(>« 
ther  of  Commodore  William  Robinson,  the  opalenir 
East  Indian. 

•  Mrs*  Robinson,  we  understand,  has  nearly  com^ 
pleted  her  own  memoirs,  in  the  form  of  '^Anecdotes 
of  distinguished.  Personages^  and  Observations  onr 
Society  and  ^ianners,  during  her  Travds  on  the 
Continent  and  in  England."  She  resided  some  year^ 
in  Paris  and  in  Germany :  in  the  former  place  she 
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was  frequently  honoured  with  the  attention  of  the 
late  Queen  of  France,  who  presented  her  a  piece  of 
her  own  work,  through  the  hands  of  the  late  Due 
de  Biron.  Many  of  Mrs.  Robinson's  productions, 
poetical  and  biographical,  appear,  under  various  sig- 
natures, in  the  diurnal,  monthly,  and  periodical  pub- 
lications ;  among  which,  her  poems  to  Lord  Moirar, 
Mr.  Pratt,  and  to  the  memory  of  Dr,  Parkhurst,  have 
lately  been  recognized  by  the  public  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  Mrs.  Robinson's  Muse,  under  the  dif- 
ferent signatures  of  **  Sappho,'*  and  "  Laura  Maria." 

Mrs.  Robinson  has  also  completed  a  blank  verse 
poem,  in  two  books,  and  a  volume  of  lyrical  tales, 
which  will  speedily  be  published,  and  are  already 
highly  estimated  by  a  large  circle  of  literary  friends. 

We  are  sorry  to  observe,  that  this  interesting  writer 
has  been  afflicted  with  a  rheumatic  complaint  up- 
wards of  eleven  years,  which  has  baffled  the  skill  of 
the  most  eminent  of  the  faculty,  and  which  has  been 
greatly  increased  by  those  close  attentions  to  the  la- 
bours of  the  pen,  which  a  limited  income,  and  help- 
less state  of  health,  render  absolutely  necessary.  Not- 
withstanding these  severe  attacks  upon  her  frame,  and 
those  cruel  despoilers  of  the  "  human  face  divine," 
Mrs»  Robinson,  even  in  the  remains  which  grief  and 
malady  have  lefl  her^  has  more  of  personal  beauty 
than  most  women  in  the  proudest  May-time  of  their 
attractions.  She  is  humane  and  hospitable  to  the 
poor  and  the  unhappy ;  and  entertains  her  chosen 
friends  with  great  warmth  pf  affection.  Her  conver- 
sation 
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Sfltion  IS  enriched  by  sentiment  atid  enlivened  by  wit^ 
and  her  manners  are  distinguished  by  suavity  and  po- 
litetless. 

We  have  seen -Mrs.  Robinson  cenaired  for  taking 
the  signature  of  "Sappho."  It  would  have  beea 
itfis^  if  her  censors  had  remembered,  that  it  was  they 
themselves  (the  reviewers)  who  first  assigned  to  her ' 
that  title;  in  adoption  of  which  she  was  inddced  to 
write  the  Sappho  Sonnets. .  The  reader  will  observe, 
that,  in  our  first  noiey  wherein  we  quoted  some  cri-* 
tical  strictures,  wc  prefixed  the  word  *^  ori^maJ"  to* 
that  of  "  opinion,"  intending,  thereby,  to  mark, 
in  due  time  and  place  (at  both  which  we  have 
noW  arrived)  the  great  difference  of  great  personages, 
in  their  sentiments  of  the  same  performances,  at  dif- 
JererU  feriods,  without  any  change  being  made  either 
for  the  better  or  the  worse  in  the  said'  performances : 
condemmngy  as  in  the  present  instance,  what  they  ori- 
ginally applauded.  We  shall  make  no  other  comment 
on  this  conversion  of  praise  into  blame,  than  gently  to 
recommend  to  both  gentlb  and  ungentle  critics,  to 
refresh  their  memories  now  and  then  by  a  reference  to 
their  own  indexes,  where  they  may  find  what  they 
have  before  said  of  a  production,  otherwise,  in  a  skicere 
inUntion  to  condemn  others,  they  may  very  ««inten- 
tionally  commit  themselves.  For  though  it  is  very 
certain  the  same  author  may  rise  as  it  were  above. , 
himself  in  one  book,  and  underwrite  himself  in  an- 
other, so  that  the  first  may  justly  be  extolled,  and  the 
second  as  justly  d^radcd,  wc  apprehend  there  should 
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be  no  very  great  alteration,  artd  assuredly  no  invcr** 
»Ki  of  opinion  of  one  and  the  same  book  in  a  new 
edition,  where  the  words,  "  a  new  ediiloriy^  are  the 
ooly  additions  made  by  the  author.  Great  critics, 
bowever,  like  great  wits,  are  apt  to  have  short  me- 
mories ;  and  yet  critical  consistency  is  not  a  bad 
or  a  useless  quality.  An  ingenious  and  vindictive 
writer,  were  he  disposed  to  take  a  ludicrous,  but  sharp- 
toothed  vengeance,  might,  perhaps,  gratify  hin>self 
aod  amuse  the  public,  by  collecting  the  slips  and  trips 
of  memory  of  the  august  body,  yclept  Reviewers ; 
bringing  them,  as  it  were,  into  u  focus,  so  that  the 
well  selected  contradictions  of  a  given  number  of 
years  might  be  discovered  at  one  point  of  view.  We 
are  ourselves  much  too  good  bumoured  to  undertake 
a  task  of  this  kind  ourselves,  or  even  hint  it,  except 
io  pleasantry  to  others ;  but  we  cannot  shut  up  the 
subject  witkmt  ba2arding  an  opinion,  that  such  a 
work,  which  proposed  tracing  the  errata  of  the  cri- 
tics,^ would  be  sufficiently  acceptable  to  the  public, 
were  there  not  a  fear  of  its  being  too  voluminoiis. 

That  Mrs.  Robinsot>  has  undoubted  pretensions  to 
the  euhgia  offered  by  her  critics,  and  ratified  by  the 
public,  ^nd  that  she  is  entitled  to  be  considered  as 
a  legitimate  poetic  daughter  df  the  Lesbian  Muse, 
whose  loves  and  sorrows  she  has  so  sweetly  sung  to  the 
British  lyre,  her  verses  introductory,  and  her  second 
wnnet,  will  abundantly  testify.  Nor  shall  we  have  one 
reader,  gifted  either  with  a  poetic  spirit,  or  good  taste, 
who  will  not  bold  him  or  herself  indebted  to  us  for 
thus  confirming  Mrs.  Robinson's  claims,  and  dx^ring 
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to  place  her  on  the  Sapphic  throne  even  with  a  Smith 
and  a  Seward.  In  ppoof  of  which  wp  will  conclude 
her  memoir  with  those  two  sonnets : 

«f  go»JET  urrjioinjctQaY* 

«<  JTAVOUR'D  by  HcftV'n  ace  thMc,  ccdmcd  m  tz$u 
"  The  bliss  supreme  that  kliidk's  Fancy's  firej 
<*  Whose  magic  fingers  sweep  the  Muses'  lyre^ 

•»  In  varying  cadetice^  eloquemiy  <:haBtc !        ' 
.    <<  Well  may  tliemiikif  with  tiiiiefuldaittber<;gnc!iL»    '.  I 

^*  To  Fame's  miraorta}  attributes  aspiiVf  *    , 

••  Above  the  treach'rous  spells  of  low  desire, 

*♦  That  wouImI  the  sense,  by  VulgAr  joys  dcbasV.' 
.  •«  For  thou,  MMt  Pgety  1  vfUh  godlike  ^Wrt  > 

''  To  cahn  the  miseries  of  man  wcrt  given  ^  -'  | 

**  When  passion  rends,  and  hopeless  love  devours, 

••By mcm'ry goaded, ind by frenay drtVhi  '       " 
**  *Tis  thine  to  guide  Um  'mMst  Elyilad  Immt'Ts^    • 

*'  And  «hew  his  fatntlilg  souly— a  glin^st  of  Heav'n. 


SONNET  II. 

•*  Hjjgh  on  a  rock,  coseval  Mth  the  skies, 
♦*  A  Temple  stands,  ttw^d  by  lntnu)rta!  powV» 
*<  To  Chastity  divmel  ambrosiU  fipff^n 

^  T^i^ii^S  round  icicles,  in  columns  rise, . 

•'  Mingling  with  pcntlent  gems  of  orient  dyes  1 
^  Picrciog  the  atr,  a  goMen  erescMt  tbi^r^, 
•*  Vdl'd  by  trautpaoBiit  dkoAs  |  whiW  stniKtg  h^tart 

**  Shake  from  their  varying  winga— celestial  joys ! 
"  The  steps  of  spotless  marble,  seattcr'd  o'er 

**  Whh  deathless  roset  tnu'd  with  many  a  thorn, 
<*  lA9d  to  the  altar*    On  the  frozen  floor* 

«  Studded  with  tear-drops  ^rlfied  by  scorn, 
<*  Pair  vestals  kneel  the  Goddess  to  adore, 

«•  Whihr  Love,  hiy  trrows  broke,  ncit:ef  fortertr,^ 
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MR.  JOHN  IRELAND. 

IT  has  been  daid  by  somebody^  that  he  who  writes 
anecdotes,  and  draws  characters  of  men  that  have  re- 
cently died,  is  stirring  up  ashes  that  are  not  yet  coUU 
and  may  chance  to  burn  his  fingers.  The  partiali- 
ties of  frieodship,  and  prejudices  of  enmity,  have  not 
yet  subsided,  and  the  biographer  is  considered  by  one 
party  as  having  raised  them  above  their  proper  level, 
and  by  the  other  as  having  sunk  them  below  it.  Ta 
write  of  those  that  are  yet  living  is  a  still  njore  deli- 
cate task;  as  different  persons  will  see  the  same  men 
through  difiefeat  mediums,  it  is  not  easy  ta  obtain 
the  character  of  impartiality.  We  shall,  however,  en- 
deavour to  deserve  it;  and  with  this  regard  think  that 
a  few  particulars  concerning  a  man  who  has  marked 
himself  by  many  entertaining  productions^  and  given 
so  highly  approved  an  illustration  of  Hogarth's  works, 
may  be  acceptabU  to  the  public. 

Our  information  is  collected  from  a  gentleman 
with  whom  Mr.  Ireland  was  once  very  intimate  :  in 
our  statement  of  facts  we  therefore  hope  to  be  cor- 
rect, and  in  the  conclusions  which  we  may  occasion- 
ally draw  from  them,  we  shall  endeavour  to  be  dis- 
passionate. 

He  was  borq.  at  the  Trencli  iarm  near  Wem,  in 
Shropshire,  in  a  house  which  had  been  rendered 
somewhat  remarkable  by  having  been  the  birth- 
place and  country  residence  of  Wycherley  the  poet ; 
aq^^js  descended  frpmja  race  that  were  eminent  for 
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His  father  was  a  farmer,  who^  during  tbeiwbole^'o^ 
a  long  life,  was  highly  respiected  by  all  who  knev 
him,  for  the  probity  of  his  mind,  and  sinvf4ioity  of  his 
manners.  His  inother  was  the  daughter  of  the  Ren* 
Thomas  Holland^*  and  ^e6t  grand-daughter  of  the; 
Rev.  Philip .  Henry .+  

*.Thk  excellent  man  w^^  more  than  thirty  years  minister  of  a 
dissenting  Congregation  at  Wem,  in  Shropshire.  He  was  a  younger' 
brother,  and  had  little  or  no  support  except  from  the  income  of 
his  ministry,  which  (exclusive  of  presents  from  his  congregation, 
who  considered  him  as  a  father)  did  not  anxOunt,to  forty  pounds 
a  year.  He  sometimes  boasted  that  he  had  educated  ten  children, 
three  of  them  at  I)r.  Doddridge's  academy,  in  a  manner  thai  qua-^ 
Iified  them  to  fill  respectable  stations  in  a  respectable  manner ;  that 
he  had  always  a  place  at  his  table  for  any  frieiid  that  called  upon 
him ;  that  a  beggar  never  left  his  door  without  some  sort  of  relief; 
and  that  he  never  had  a  dun  at  his  gate,  for  he  paid  ready  money 
for  every  article  he  purchased,  except  his  milk  score,  which  was 
discharged  every  Saturday  night. 

Mr.  John  jHoUand,  who,  about  the  year  1750,  published  two 
volumes  of  sermons,  whkh  are  marked  with  liberality  of  senti- 
ment and  elegance  of  diction,  was  his  near  relation^  and  we  believe 
he  is  also  descended  from  the  translating  Philemon  Holland,  of 
whom  a  contemporary  epigrammatist  writes, 

**  Philemon  with  transitions  doth  so  fill  us  ; 
**  He  will  not  let  Suetonius  be  Tranquillus.** 

t  The  first  time  Mr.  Ireland  was  introduced  to  Doctor  Johnson 
be  was  stated  to  be  a  deiioendaQti)£.Mr.  Philip  Henry^  on  which 
this  great  and  good  character  riQBarked,  in  his  emphatic  manner,' 
*^  Sir,  you  are  descended  fir^m  a  man,  whose  genuine  simplicity 
**  and  unaffected,  piety  would  have  done  honour  to  any  sect  of 
f'  Christians,  and  as  a  scholar  he  must  have  had  uncommon  ac« 
*'  qnirements,  when  fiusby  bo^^tcd  of  baring  been  his  tutor." 

Z2  The 
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The  first  cincnEostacice  that  we  learn  concfirmng 
Mr,  Ireland  is,  that  during  his  childhood  a  lady  of 
68m8ideraUe  fortmae,  of  the  name  of  Sbrnnpto%  was 
to  jmMtiei  to  him,  that  she  told  his  father  be  might 
consider  bis  son  John  as  provickd  for,  as  she  would 
ado^  him,  and  toko  care  of  bis  future  fortunes*  The 
reader  will  bciieiEe  this  ladj  was  nor  very  «yoiiyig^ 
when  be  is  infof-med  that  her  first  bosband .  was .  the 
Wycherley*  whom  we  have  mentioned.  As  she  al- 
ways past  her  summers  at  Mr.  Ireland*s  fatber's^shc, 

*  Mr.  Edward  Blount  relates  some  particulars  of  the  marriagf , 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pope,  dated  January  21st,  1716-16. 

•*  Our  friend  Wycherley  Bad  often  told  me,  as  I  doubt  not  he 
*'  did  all  hit  acquaintanccy  that  he  would  marry  as  soon  as  bis 
**  life  was  despaired  of:  accordingly,  a  few  days  before  his  death, 
*'  he  underwent  the  ceremony^  and,  joined  together  those  two  sa* 
••  craments  which  wise  men  say  shoaUl  be  the  fast  we  receive ; 
**  for  if  you  observe  matrimony  is  placed  after  extreme  unction 
**  in  our  catechism  as  a  kind  of  hint  of  the  order  of  time  in  which 
**  they  ought  to  be  taken.  The  old  roan  then  lay  down,  satisfied 
*'  in  the  consciousness  of  having,  by  this  one  actj  paid  his  just 
•*  debts,  obliged  a  woman  who  he  was  told  had  merit,  and  shewn 
•«  an  heroic  resentment  of  the  ill  usage  of  his  next  heir.  Some 
**  hundred  pounds  which  he  had  with  the  lady  discharged  thos^ 
**  debts ;  a  jointure  of  four  hundred  a  year  made  her  a  recom- 
*'  pence ;  and  the  nephew  he  left  to  comfort  himself  with  the  mi- 
•*  serable  remains  of. a  mortgaged  estate.  I  saw  our  friend  twice 
**  after  this  was  done,  less  peevish  in  his  sickness  than  be  used  to 
<''  be  in  his  health,  neither  much  afinttd  df  dyingv  nom  (which  in 
*^'hint  had  beea  more  likely)  nradi^ ashamed  ef.  raarvying.  Th« 
'*  evening  before  he  ezptredy  he  caUed  bjs  young  wife  tt>.his  bed^^ 
*^  side,  and  eui^cstly:  entreated  her  not  tadeny  him  one  request; 
*^  the  last  he  should  make.  Upon  her  assurances  of  consenting 
•^to  it,  he  told  her,  **  My  dear,  it. is  only  this,  that  you  will 
'*  never.znarr9F.an.okl,fnaiiag3in.^*  ,  ^ 
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in  'frtuftilng  fttm  one  df thefte  visite,  inm^d  oi  tak- 
ing her  fitvoririte  to  her  own  hofu^  in  Phidy^f-SCtset; 
M'^smirfirtei-,  txD  which  place  be  accompamed  htr,  be* 
fore  he  was  ten  yeard  off  age.  The  airy  iMpt^  and 
flattering  prospects  thw  created  sbon  vanished^  for 
the  lady  not  Jong  after  died  ivitliout  a  wUJ. 

He  was  soon  after  this  ^ni  for  a  short  time  to  hig 
mother's  brother^  the  Ret.  PMlip  Holtand^  an  ac* 
compiished  and  elegant  scholar^  and  noany  years  mU 
ni^cr  of  a  dissenting  congregation  at  Sohon^  in 
Lanciashire.  This  gentleman  undertook  to  teach  ^ 
limited  'number  of  pupils,  and  it  wm  intended  that  his 
tiepfaew  should  have  been  included  in  the  li^  for  a 
time  sufficient  to  have  qualified  him  for  the  minirtry  j 
but,  for  ^hnt  reason  we  know  not,  his  destiimtion 
was  tiftervvards  changed. 

For  parents  to  discover  from  the  disposition  of  th0 
boy  what  will  be  the  bias  of  the  man,  ia  not  easy ; 
and  if  it  is  found,  it  is  not  always  acted  opoci :  Mr* 
Ireland^  at  that  e«rly  period,  discovered  a  $trong  pre* 
dilcrtitm  to  letters  and  painting,  but  his  friends 
thought  he  had  also  a  turn  for  mechanics,  and  tbere^ 
fore  determined  to  make  him  a  watchmaker,  and  to 
that  business  he  \vas  accordingly  devoted. 

While  yet  very  joung,  he  married  an  amiUbhe  and 
estimable  woman,  of  a  turn  and  temper  exnetly  con^ 
genial  to  his  own,  and,  witb  every  prospect  of  success, 
engaged  in  an  extensive  business.  In  this,  though 
his  conneetions  were  numerous,  and  bis  knowledge 
of  his  art  indisputable,  be  was  not  sqccessful. 

Z3  Wc 
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We  bave^  heard  tbis  ,^c^^d  to  bis  having  j^ce4 
too  great  a  coofidefice  in  59p>e  pensons  wboai  he  en- 
trusted in  business,  and  belk^e* that,  this  wa»-(be  ira^ 
mediate  cause.:,  l^t  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  bis 
tiot  being  fortunate  as  a  trader  -  may  be  traced  to 
other  sources.  Frotti  what  we  have  before- said  of 
Mr.  Ireland^  h6  appears  to  have  had  a  stronger  »bias 
to  the  fine  arts  than  to  those  denominated  mechanic. 
For  pictures  and  prints  he  bad  an  enthusiastic  fond* 
ness,  and  ia  each  class,  especially  in  the  works  of  Mor^ 
timer  and  Hc^irth^had  a  well  selected  colle9tion ;  and 
of  books,  a  wdi  obosen  library.  A  collection  of  pic- 
tures and  prints  may  sometimes  engross  more  tim^Q 
than  is  compatible  with  t^  strict,  attention,  which 
business  imperiously  demands^  The  same  reasoning 
will  apply  with  still  greater  force  to  a  collection  of 
books,  especially  if  the  possessor  reads  the  works 
which  he  has  purchased,  which  we  are  told  M^*  I^©^ 
land  did,  and  that  in  an  evening,  Henderspr^  and 
he  alternately  read  to  each  .other,  and  remarked — 
reasoned — differed — ^agreed-^laughed-^or  wept,  as 
tbey  were  incited  by  Sterne,  Swift,  Cervantes,  or 
Shakspeare. 

Added  to  this,  the  company  Mr.  Ireland  kept  were 
better  calculated  to  inform  his  mind  than  improve 
his  circumstances.  NoscU^r  as^io  is  as  applicable 
as  iiosatur  a  Ubris\  andj\ve  bAi)?e  ]been  told  j;bat  be 
then  lived  on  terms  of  the*  most  unreserved  intimacy 
with  many  men  that  were  eminent  it)  the  arts,  at  the 
bar,  and  in  the  chijrcji ;  and  at  his  tabl^c  were  to  be 
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met  Mortimer,  Gatnsborougb,  and  Henderson,  with « 
many  other  cbaraoters  highly  dbtiiigciidhed.  for  ta- 
fents  and  taste,  most  of  whom  have  long  since 

*^  $hook,  hands  ^ttb4eath,'ai}d  call'd  the  worm  their  kinsman.**  . 

'  Of  Mortimer,.  Mr.  Ireland  has  inserted  the  follow- 
ing  account  in  his  Life  of  Henderson,  where^  after 
givu^a- list  of  the  boeks'  which  most  attracted  this 
actofs  attention,  and  enumerating  many  that  eon- 
taincd  relations  of  barbarities  at  which  almost  every 
other  man  would  havp  shuddered,,  he.,  adds  Jthe  £oU 
lowing  note:  . 

**  If  it  should  be  inferred  from  hence  that  his  disposition  Wat 
*^. cruel,  the  inference  would  be  unjust*  Mortimer,  the  histori* 
**  cal  painter,  in  whom  were  united  the  savage  grandeur  of  Sal- 
*^  vator-Rosa,  and  the  lerrifio  graces  of  Spognolette;  who  joined 
<<  to  a  tiil^limity  of  idea,  and  accuracy  of  delineation,  not  exdeeded 
i**  hy  Michad  Angelo,  a  delicacy  of  pencil  equal  to  Teniers ;.  .was 
*^  most  happy,  and,  I  think,  most  successful,  in  painting  objects 
**  from  which  the  common  eye  -withdrew. 
"  ••  From  hints  in  Fox*s  Book  of  Martyrs,  he  made  a  numbcf 
-•«•  of  iTiost  Spirited  sketches,  in  which  arc  reprdsent^  the  sufler? 
**rhigs^of  men,, women  and  children,  the  cxc;cutioners  scorching 
**  their  hands  with  lighted  tapers,  burning  their  eyes  out  with 
**  hot  irons,  and  the  whole  exhibition  of  the  uses  made  of  those 
"  powerful  engines  of  argument,  the  whips,  hooks,  racks,  but 
'**  albore.allthe  tint?fti  viee^  by  which  unbelievers  are  screwed  ujl 
*f *  to  the  proper  fiaith. 

*'  Yet  with  this  disfiosition  for  contemplating  and  displaying 
*^  such,  objects,  Morfimer  had  a  soul  open  as  day  tp  melfhig  charity ^ 
'•'  a  tear  for  pity,  and  a  heart  the  most  susceptible  of  tender  im- 
'*''  pressions.  He  made  the  kindest  allowances  for  the  errors  of 
**  others,  and'wouldnot  have  trod  upon  the  poor  beetle.  When  he 
^*  erred,  and  who  shall  dare  to  name  any  man  as  faultless  ?— hJ3 
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«*  ^rforf  had  thdr  root  ia  Virhiea^vrbich  the  generous  w^^rmth  of 
«<;Ul6  iMtrt  carrkd  t^exocfs.    AM^  to  oH  tUtf,  iie  ^ad  ta  btl*^ 

*«  rity  tl>tt  brigiuwcd  tvcry  «yct  »t|dg^dcneclevftry,l;^rt.  .  J 
<«  knew  hit  mind  well,  ^>ut  that  knowledge  should  have  deterred 
**  me  from  attempting  to  de$cribe  it »  had  f  considered  that  Sleme 
**  has  so  exactly  delineated  the  leading  features  by  which  it  was 
**  actuated,  in  the  benevolence  and  sensibility  ot  character  whick 
**  distinguished  his  uncle  Toby. 

'**  In  tha  sodaty  of  Martiner  I  pamd  somt  of  lh«  hapfiesl 
**.  years  of  my  lite,  awdthc  ,remembraac<;of  the  very  intimate, 
**  bi'ocherly,  and  unbroken  friendship  with  which  we  were  united 
•*  until  his  death,  affords  me  one  of  those  melancholy  pleasures 
'*  "^hieh  may  be  felt,  but  cannot  be  described— a  tear  drops  at 
**  the  recollection.  The  loss  of  such  a  friend  leaves  a  chasnt  in 
'*  one's  life  and  happiness,  which  is  very  very  rarely  filled  up/* 

With  Gainsborough  he  was  upon  the  most  friepdly 
terras,  and  that  i*dmirable  artist  presented  to  him  an 
exeellent  portrait  o(  Henderson,  of  whom  Mr.  Ire- 
farid'wa^  the  first  protector;  for  in  hts  house,  this- 
jpopular  actor  resided  many  years,  as  a  friend  and  a 
brother,  before  he  coiJd  be  admitted  to  try  his 
Btnength  oo  the  stage,  though  aided  by  every  re* 
commendation  which  Mr.  Ireland  or  any  of  bis  con- 
nections could  afford  him.  When  Mr.  Garrick  af- 
terwards recommended  him  to  try  his  fortune  on  the 
Bath  stage^  Mr.  Irdand  topk  down  a  large  party  to 
give  some  sanction  and  support  to  the  new  pcrfortner 
ion  the  first  night  of  his  appeartmco.  Indeed,  by  all  we 
have  heard,  he  seems  to  have  t)cen  full  as  much  inte- 
rested m  Henders6i?s  success  as  he  was  in  his  own, 
which,  by  these  pursuits,  was  pot  likely  to  be  much 
forwarded.  P\it  as  this  and  the  preceding  conclusions 
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arc  dnvfn  from  conjecture,  as  conjectures  we  requert 
thcjr  may  be  received.  Be  the  caus^  what  it  mighty 
Mr.  Irelaod  was  thus  thrown  into  a  new  walk,  which, 
though  it  was  neither  paved  with  gold,  nor  strewed 
with  roses,  was,  we  believe,  much  more  congenial  to 
his  taste,  and  consonant  to  l^is  talents^  than  that 
which  be  bad  quitted. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Henderson,  which  were 
published  in  1/86,  are  stated  in  the  Preface  to  have 
been  the  first  book  he  bad  written  :  butthis  wo  be-» 
lieve  is  noeant  to  be  underwood,  with  some  limita* 
tions,  as  intimating  it  to  be  the  first  book  to  which 
he  prefixed  bis  name ;  for  previous  to  that  time,  we 
are  inclined  to  think,  he  bad  written,  or  been  a  party 
In  writing,  other  volumes ;  as  wc  also  believe  that 
many  articles  in  some  of  the  Reviews,  and  critiques, 
and  essays  on  the  arts  and  other  subjects,  in  prose 
and  verse,  which  have  appeared  in  the  periodical 
prints,  &c.  are  the  productions  of  his  pen. 

The  next  publication  with  hib  name  was  Hogarth 
Illustrated^  in  two  volumes.  For  the  works  of  Ho- 
garth^ wc  have  already  said,  he  had  an  early  predi* 
lection,  so  that  we  can  readily  conceive  he  engaged 
in  their  illustration  cdn  amors. 

From  'his  partiality  to  the  arts,^  hb  eager  enquiry 
into  every  circiunistance  tliat  was  connected  with  this 
eminent  artist  or  his  prints,  and  also  fi*om  the  num*> 
ber  of  en^inent  painters,  &c.  with  whom  he  lived  lA 
habits  of  intimacy,  the  admirers  of  Hogarth, — and 
who  are  not  his  admirers? — had  a  right  to  enpect 
t|iat  Mr.  Ireland's  Illustration  4^ould  contain  some- 
thing 
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Ihing  Xix>tih  thdr  attorttion  j  and  it  is  fair  to  coir^ 
^C!de>  that  tbey  w^e  not  disappointed :  for  a  large 
impression  was  drsp<$sed  of  io  le^s  than  .three  monthd«^ 
A  second  edition  was  printed*: scton  afterwards. 

la  this  performance  Mr,  Irelartdi  who  is  a  warm, 
ikad  we.  think,  a  sucdesetul  advocate  for  the  moral 
tendency  of  Hogarth's  works, .  seems  ddcisciouD  that 
he  may  sometimes  be  (Kought  too  porXhl  to  his  hero, 
and  thus  concludes  the  account  of  his  life : 

*•  His  cliaractcr,  and  the  illiistratidns  I  have  attfemptfcd,  are 
*♦  b&ikupon  a  diligent  investigation  of  his  prints-;  if  in  any  cabq 
•*  It  should  be  thought  that  they  have  ,hiased  my  judgment,  I  can 
**  truly  say  that  they  have  informed  it^  From  them  I  have  learnt 
♦*  much  which  I  should  not  otherwise  have  known,  and  to  in- 
^  spcteting  them  1  owe  many  very  happy  hours.  Considering 
•*  their  originality,  variety  and- truth,  if  we  take  from  the  artist 
^  aH  that  he  is  said  to  have  ttranted,  he  will  have  more  left  thaa 
.**  has  been  often  the  portion  of  man." 

The  book  abounds  with  anecdotes,  which  the  au- 
thor's long  connections  with  men  conversant  with 
duch  subjects  enabled  him  to  supply.  These  are  ge- 
nerally told  in  an  easy  and  agreeable  style,  and  if 
not  always.precisely  appropriate  to  the  print  described, 
have  a  general  relation  to  the  subject.  For  such  of  the 
prints  as  had  not  an  inscription  engraved  under  theno, 
l>e  has  sometimes,  given  a  <j notation,  but  more  gene- 
rally wprtten  a  motto. himself. .  Sonoc  of  these,  parti- 
cularly those  to  the  Strollers,  Evening,  and  the  Stage 
iCoach,  arc  easy  in  the  versification,  and  pointed  in 
the  allusion.  ... 

.  The  next  publication  which  we  have  noticed  with 
Mr^  Irelandla  nxune,,  was.  the  supplementary  volume, 
,.    . .  compiled 
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compiled  from  Hogarth's  pf^pdrs.    To  this  is  prefixed  ^ 
the  following  advertisement : 

*'  The  manuscripts  from  whigb  the  pnneipal  parts  of  thw  vo- 
**  lumc  arc  compiled,  were,  written  by  the  late  Mr.  Hogarth :  had 
"  he  lived  a  little  longer,  hp  would  have  methodised  and  publish- 
"  cd  them.  On  his  decease  they  devolved  to  his  widow,  who 
**  teptihem  sacred  and  entire  until  her  death,  when  thtj  became 
"  the  property  of  Mis.  Lfcwis,  of  Chiswick,  by  whose  kindness 
**.and  friendship  they  are  now  in  ray  possession."*  They  conp^ 
**  prchend  Hogarth's  life  and  course  of  study,  correspondence, 
**  political  quarrels,  &c.  The  manuscript  of  the  Analysis  "of 
•*  Beauty,  corrected  by  the  author.,  with  many  remarks -omHtcfl 
*•  in  the  printed  copy ;  sundry  memoranda  relative  to^thc  subjects 
*•  of  his  satire  in  many  of  his  prints,"  &c.  &c. 

This  volume  is  of  a  size  similar  to  the  two  which 
preceded  it,  but  the  engravings  are  on  a  larger  scale. 
It  contains  many  curious  particulars  relative  to  the 
arts  and  other  circumstances,  and  Hogarth  has  re- 
lated them  in  a  style  that  we  did  not  think  he  could 

'  *  Of  the  following  dedication,  which  Hogarth  intended  for 
this  work,  Mr.  Ireland  has  given  a  fac  simile,  copied  from  his 
hand  writing. 

THE  NO  DEDICATION. 

Not  dedicated  to  ary  Prince  in  CbrisHndom^  for  fear  it  mghi  be  tbcugbt 
OH  idle  fiece  of  arrogance.  Nat  dedicated  to  any  man  of  quality ^.f^r 
fear  it  might  he  tbcught  too  assuming*  Net  dedicated  to  any  learned 
hoify  of  men y  as  either  of  tfjc  Uni*versities^  or  the  Royal  Society,  for  fear 
it  might  be  thought  an  uncommon  piece  of  vanity.  Ncr  dedicated  to  any 
one  particular  friend,  for  fear  of  offending  another. 

Ihenforey  dedicated  to  nobody ;  but  if  fir  once  *tve  may  suppose  nobody 
to  be  every  bocfyy  as  every  body  is  often  said  to  be  nobody^  then  is  this  ixjork 
4\edicated  to  every  bcdy^ 

By  their  mtsi  humble  and  devoted 

tr.  HOGJIRTH. 

have 
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have  written :  it  proves  tbat  though  a  pen  was  not 
his  proper  instrument,  he  knew  how  to  use  if  in 
a  manner  tbat  expressed  bis  ideas  with  dearnfess 
and  precision  :  indeed  we  have  always  thought  that 
where  a  man  of  a  strong  mind  is  perfect  master  of  his 
subject,  appropriate  words  will  otter  themselves.  One 
little  specimen  of  his  versification  we  cannot  resist 
transcribing.     It  is  thus  stated  in  the  volume : 

*^  His  line  of  D^auty  drew  him  into  so  many  disputes^  that  be 
*^  at  length  determined  to  write  a  book,  explain  bis  system,  and 
f.^  silence  his  adversaries.  When  his  intentions  were  known, 
**  those  who  acknowledged  his  claim  to  superiority  as  an  artist, 
**  were  apprehensive  that  by  thus  wandering  out  ef  hi^  sphere, 
**  and  commencing  author^  he  would  lessen  his  reputation ;  those 
*•  who  ridiculed  his  system,  presumed  that  he  would  overturn  it ; 
**  and  the  few  who  onyied  and  hated  the  man,  rejoiced  in  suit 
**  and  certain  hope  that  he  would  write  himself  into  disgrace. 
**  AH  this  he  laughed  at,  and,  in  the  following  little  epigram, 
"♦^  V^msically  enough  describes  his  own  feelings : 

<*  Whatl  a  book,  and  by  Hogarth ! — ^Then  twenty  to  t<», 
**  All  he's  gain'd  by  the  pencil  he'll  lose  by  the  pen. 
**  Perhaps  it  may  be  so— howe'cr,  miss  or  hit, 
**  He  will  publish— i&rrr  goa-^it^s  dtmbU  vr  quit,** 

s 

From  being  of  the  same  name,  he  was  very  fre- 
quently mistaken  for  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Ireland, 
to  whom  he  was  not  related.  To  prevent  future 
misapprehension,  the  following  advertisement  is  pre- 
fixed to  this  volume : 

**  //  may  he  proper  to  state  that  neither  the  fjco  'volumes  published  in 
f*  179^9  nor  '^'-^  supplement ,  have  atty  connection  ii'ith  the  Graphic  II'*    « 
**  lustrations f  which,  bei;tg  written  fy  Mr,  .Samuel  Ireland^  propiietor 
*•  of  the  Shaiespear  Papers  ^  have  given  rise  to  many  strange  mistakes , 
<*  and  been  erroneoMsly  ascribed  to  Jcbft  Irelamf^ '  * 

Mr. 
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Mr.  .Irdbnd's  ndbtxtaot  to  his  favoui^te  ari^  has 
not  be^eu  confic^  to  txpbinmg  hJs  prints  ;  he  has 
also  pubUsbed  a  spirited  copy  from  a  very  iif>terestin|; 
engrawf^  of  Ho^rtb V  wbicbt  is  in  his  own  pes6». 
sjoB^.  It  is  entitled  "  Enthtwia§m  Delineated,"  and 
the^  artist,  after  taking  off  two  impressioas,  altewjd 
his  copper  plate  to  ''  Th^  Medley."  Tbe  olp^ect  of 
the  satire  ia  thus  described  iii  Hog^rtfc's  hw^  writings 
under  t1)<e  original  print.; 

*^  Tie  znttnthn  tf  this  print  is  Mgiwi  a  bneai  ttprtxntatim  tftht 
**  strange  ejfects  reffdting  /rwi  ^^al  omJ  kw  cfnctftiom  9f  smcra^ 
**  beings^  AS  also  ^  the  Matrous  tendency  of  pictures  in  cbincha^  ^W 
**  prints  in  r^ligiws  books,  ^^ 

The  author's  portriut,  engraved  from  a  pLcturt. 
painted  by  his  friend.  Mortimer,  and  prefixed  to  bis 
first  volume  of  Hogarth,  is  a  striking  resemblacoe^. 
If  we  were  to  descril^c  tbe  original  in  the  manner  of 
Mr.  Ames,  and  some  other  illustrators  of  portraits, 
we  shodxl  add;  that  be  is  tall,  thin,  pale-^oed,  and 
sickly  t»  his  appearance ;  and,  indeed,  hk  faealtb,  fbc 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  has  been  in  so  precariousi 
a  state,  as  to  induce  him  to  remove  from  Poef  s  G>r- 
Her  to  Hans  Place,  Knightsbridgc,  where  we  sinccrdy 
hope  tbe  air  will  so  far  restore  him  as  to  enable  btm 
to  finish  some  rems^ks  on  the  arts,  &c.  which,  wc  arc 
informed,,  .bp  is  now  preparicfg  for  the  press.  . 


SIR  WILLIAM  BEECHEY- 
IN  a  catalogue  of  the  names  o(  men  who  have  de^ 
Yiated  (xQfSK  tbo  pajth  i«,  which  their  parents  intended 

them 
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them  tattrcad,  we ;  shouW  find  mkay  of  tfo*  g^caf 
<iharactecs  who  have  most  distinguish^id  tlitmsdIveK' 
in  thehr  pafFtiealar  pmfes^onsr.  Patitot  ir^  irrtended 
for  8  j€ifwelter,  but  preferred  painting  a-minwftiM«-:to 
setting  it.  John  Wenix  was  placed  with  a -printer^ 
whose  paper  he  covered  with'figuresof  men.and  am-' 
mak,  instead  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet ;.  and  it 
was  determined  to  malce '  Handel  a  civilian.  But  in 
these,  and  numerous  other  instances.  Nature -vindi- 
cated her  own  rights^  and  her  favotirites  being  led 
into  the  path  which  was  congenial  t6  their  talents, 
attained  their  proper  places  in  the  temple  of  fame. 

To  the  list  of  men,  who,  having  a  consciousness  of 
their  own  jteeuHar  powers,  have  disdained  and  con- 
ijuered  every  difficulty,  that  opposed  their  exertirig 
them,  we  must  add  the\subject  of  this  Iktlc  memoir, 
who  was  ' 

**  Early  foredoom'd  Ills  father's  soul  to  cross, 
**  And  paint  a  picture  when  he  should  ^engross  :'^  • 

For^  Sir  William,  who  was  born  at  Burford,  in  Ox- 
fordshire, in  the  year  1753,  was,  at  the  proper  age, 
placed  under  an  emineilt  conveyancer  at  Stow,  id 
Gloucestershire;  but  a  volatile  flow  of  spirits,  a  bright 
and  active  imagination,  and  a  mind  eagerly  bent 
upon  enquiry,  was  not  to  be  nailed  to  the  desk  df  a 
provincial'conveyancet  long  enough  to  acquire  4iny' 
deep  insight  into  that  abstruse  profession. 

He  had  heard  much  of  London — he  wished  to  see 
London — and  to  London  he  accordingly  came.  Dis- 
agreeable as  the  quirks  and  quiddities  of  the  law  were 
to  his  feelings,  .he  w^  compelled, to  ■cOBtiniie-4t> 

their 
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their  practite^  and  articled  himself  for, a  gi«en  pe- 
riod to-  a- genderoan  who  died  bcfoce  tKecxpira* 
lion  of  his  time,  when  Jbc  xnade  a  secoodijcdgageK 
Boeot  with  a  Mr.  Owen,' of JEcKDke  s  Couit..:;fiuthi& 
talents  wereindt  caloulafed.fbr.the  contcnipladoniof 
Cokeys  Institutes,  nor.  vtere  his  eyes  formed  jfor  porit^ 
p^'cr  the  tinesome  repetitions  of  milsly  piiKcbrnQotfl. 
Tberp  are  few  studiea  jn6ro  uogeolali  to  a.vbutkg.fniaa 
of  iiyely  imagination  than  jthie'  law.  ^Vtt,'aQUW:aoi 
iD^enuoos  mind  revolts .  «t : ; tiSQ  cratup  :  jArbsdology 
9Qd  tcfliouiAauWiogy  Avith  iwiikh  it  is  euiWrassed? 
COn^derihg,fc6Aflti^ircum8t2^nce,  it  is fortunatefor the 
mrts  that  be  '^ficid^tdlly.beeafi^ , acquainted,  with  sbr 
vcral  students  of  f he  Royal.  iVfc^my.  The  otjjecte 
\ar  wbicb  thoy  were  engag^, attracted  and . wcbapte^t 
bim :  by  the  splendid  a^sembkg^  of  colours  which 
they  mixed  upon  the  paklle^  and  transferred  to  th« 
canvass,  his  e^e  was  delighted^  and,  by  the  field  thiis 
opened  to  him.  his  disgust  of  his  original  prpfes^o^ 
increased,  and  be  dct^rpjiiied  to  change. hi?  j)^  for 
the  pencil,',  his  i$k-st{ind  Tp?.J^e  colour-box/ and  bia 
d^k  for-the  eja^il ;  ciagjBfJy  .eimbafked  itk  a  90w  pwr-j 
suit,  and  eicrtqd  eviery  eilbrt.to  acquire  thd  rudir 
Bient^  of  that  art  in  which  he  1x9$  siiKe  £0  eminently 
distinguished  himself. 

•  tSo  powerfol  w^s  his-  new  attachment,  that  he  did 
F^ot  wait)  till  the  expiratioji  of  his  agreement,  but 
prevailed  upon  Mr.  Qwen  to  accept  of  a  young  ma^i 
wl^onci  he  had  procured  to  supply  bis, place,  as  a  ewb- 
stitute  for  the  remaioing  time  of  his  artides,  and  its 
1772  commenced  a  student  at  the. Royal  .Aj:^dcmy* 
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His  prospect  were  now  duu^cd^^and  be  bad  it 
new  world  teeming  with  wonders  opened  before  htm  z 
be  bdd  diaoemment  cooi^  to  see  ^t  tbe  works  of 
Sir  Josbua  Reynolds  were  tbe  best  models,  and  there* 
fore  studied  atid  occmdonaUy  eopied  them.  But 
tboogh  tbey  were  the  earliest  objects  of  bis  imita^ 
tion>  be  did  not  long  confine  himself  to  shadbws, 
but  ascended  td  realiti^^,  and,  in  the  place  of  copying- 
j^ortraits,  studied  and  imitated  originals.  During  this' 
period,  labouring  up  bill  to  attain  that  rank  in  bis 
profesnon  which  be  must  bave  felt  be  bad  a  right  to, 
be  inevitably  experienced  many  diiBculties  under 
which  a  cUxnmon  mind  t^ould  bave  sunk.  But  tbo 
ardour  and  energy  of  bis^  sprit  supported  him ;  for 
bappily,  witb  tbe  ambition  of  attaining  reputation, 
he  possessed  the  power  of  deserving  it,  and  sur^ 
mounted  every  obstacle.  He  has  ever  since  been 
progressively  improving,  and,  from  tb)8  period,  bi9 
bistory  must  be  sought  for  in  his  performances. 

Dr.  Strachey,  Archdeacon  of  Norwich,  imd  hb  fa^ 
ttiily;  the  Chevalier  Rusfini  and  bis  hmWy;  and 
tbe  Duke  and  Duchess.of  Cumberland,  were  anxmg 
bis  earliest  works.  Tbe  Ruspini  family  was.  We  be- 
lieve, the  first  picture  that  he  exhibited  at  Somerset 
House. 

From  London  he  went  to  Norwich,  where  h& 
continued  four  or  five  years ;  and  here  he  began 
with  painting  sdnall  conversation  pieces,  in  the  man« 
Dcr  which  was  first  practised  by  Hogarth,  and  after- 
wards by  ZofFanii.  Two  large  frames  of  these,  con- 
taining livelve  or  thirteoi  portraits  in  eaeb,  he*sent 
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to  Ifitffiooc'Sof  tbe  e&kibitioo^  but  as  tb^  ^ttt  not 
admtnbie  in  the  Koyal  AcadetQy^  fnpmtbetr  occupy* 
lOg  too  am^  space^  tbey  wiere  tt ani^ferred  to  Vander- 
gookt's  raoms  >at  the  Lycauff)>  .jiyhiwp  ibjey  were 
moch  noiticed^  and  ^^onsidered  ^  .giving  great  pro- 
mise,of  future  excellence. 

At  Norwich  be  6fst  began  »to  paiot  a»  large  a$  life/ 
and  was  tniicb,  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  proper^: 
ly^  ^pcduraged,!fornr)any  of  the  portraits  tben  painted ' 
arGin»a.  very  superior  jsty'le. 

On-fai^  return  to  .Lbodon,  be  took  the  bouse  in 
Brook  Street  which  bad  formerly  been  tbe  residence  of 
Vandtrgucbt,  and  was  soon,  grati6ed  by  g^eral  notice^ 
andicdfhrity.    He  afterwards  removed:to  Hill-Street, 
Berkley-Square>   at  which  place^  as  well  as  at  hid 
present  rcstdence.ih  George-*Stfeet,  Hanover-Square, 
bis  tad^nts  have,  proftnttd  him  tbe  notice  and  protec«^ 
tion  of  mmy  people  of  the  first  rank ;  and  among) 
many  other  portraits  of  acknowledged    merit  and- 
great  celebrity,  he  painted  the  Honourable  CbarJes 
Herbert,  the  last  Duke  of  Montagu,  Lord  Macart- 
Oey^   tbe  Earl  of  Morion,    half  lengths  of  Lord* 
Francis  Osborh  and  his.  lady  for  Lord  Auckland  5 
Sir  William  and  Lady  Young,  Lord  Comwallis,  Lord 
St.  Vincent,  Captain  Foley,  Captain  Darby,  :Lord, 
Caniaryon,  &c.  r  vi  > 

Tbe  style  in  which  some  of  thesie  were  painted  in- 
trodaecd  him  to  the  notice  of  the  Royal  Family,  and 
be  wait  appointed  portrait  painter  to  the -Queen,  and, 
by  the  King's  oomnaand,  painted  a  whole  length  por* 
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trait  df^A-  M^je«ey5«Ad^^riirttri;^fii^theFl^^ 
tT«^6'dfv(*feH^tfppfikif«d:k^4»iA^ttftWtk^  ^  ifgr^ 

¥h^  Ma^y*»  ti^it^kHt-  0f  hi^  <|>owei^  id  eMtnptificd 
by  tnH  fiMhiS^YP^  tb  fa^  ^Mil  «'64ibj%ct  of  so  imiok  . 
difficulty  as  4i^  grafKi  pif^tum  #<»pre8eiuing  the  Ki^g' 
at  a  review,  attended  by  tbd  'F^JDce,  the  .Dube^  of 
Y^k,  tor^^a  i^i>^'^i)^h:re(|ditferf  sodb  ta^eMs-asda 
p0tfa}lt6:4Ue  Ict^ntany  lo  ttK^cUte  it,  and  wliicfa^ 
hbct  Sir  WitUaitinil!Ver  fiditited  any  other  pictime,  is 
delineated  in  a  manner  that  vrbidd  have  giv«ni^bnn  a 
very  bfgK  ratlk^rnhie  ipnD&BBitti.  It  hoi  not  ihe  air 
df  %  modem  ttrork,  bat  cofitibiif^b  wHb  the  fidelity 
^p5nvb\t^  the  interest  sxid  eicpression  c4  mt.  imto^ 
rital  picture  rtWo  MOeH^iiciea  tliat  have  becoi  deU 
item  tfniteA    '        .  .',  •      *     ,  ,  *- - 

It  l$J  at  present  in  the  Qiieen*s  Presence  Chbmter 
at  Wrmlsor  Castle^  but  intended^  with  a  number  of 
dther  pictures  by  the  samd  artist,  to  form  the  deco- 
rlrti5n4  of  a  great  tbotn  m  the  house  whicb  the  King 
ia  niwrf' bmlding  at  Kfew.    • 

Portraits  of  the  Primce  of  Wafeg  and  stvtraf  ofitho 
^rm^csseB,  att  at  Froghioire  Loflgej  In  flC  portrait  of 
the  Princess  Jof  Wales,  whieh  Sir  Wiiftam  haa  latdy 
jkinted,  be  hos^  diispfeycd  an  uY^eoAimon  portion  of 
tbste'-and  takmtc*'  '^\    )  /"^'^  ;      :       .  ... 

Many  of  our  readers  n)ust  recoriect  the  portrait'of 
Miss  de  -Visin*^  in  '4  sttaw  bat,  exhibited  several 
years  ago,  and  dsm^kabte  for  ease  and  elegmce. 
Had.it  beei^  painted  m  FranbO'Or  HoUand,  it  ^aould 
have  been  eallod^^ke  straw  Ajtfy  as  a  piebive  by  Te- 
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t>5er8  was  denominaled  the  red  hom^: "  Tbe  portrait 
of  Mn  John  Trotter,  exhibited  two  or  three  years 
since,  W8»,  in  point  of  force  and  nature;'  entitled  to 
rank  vtery  high.'  The  portrait  of  a  Miss  Radd^of 
Yorkshire,  which  was  in:  the  exhibition  about  the 
same  tiittife,  dcsfCrved  and  obtained  great  pnrise.  Mfers 
Lcrshmgton,  !n  thfe  character  ofa  fiaccbante,  was 
painted  with  uncommon  spirit  anct  -gueat  scienca. 
Hd  is  rK)V  engfiged  iil  painting  a 'full  length  portrait 
^  Aldtt^man  BoydeH,'  'Wft4i  appropriate  allegorical 
figures,  fefttie  Cbuncil  Chamber,  GuiWhalL 
'''  Btit  •0d(l6idi«rin|g  the  number  of  admnrable  pictures 
^ftich  Ihfe  artist  haspainted,  to  point  out'any  in  par-  * 
•tiCHlar,  may  be  deemed  rather  invidioiis  to  such  as 
are  not  mentioned.  To  thr^ee  who  can  apJTOciaite 
fheif  various  merits,  it' would  be  unnecessary;  to 
•tbitfse  who  cannojt,  it  ^might  be  uninteresting;      :.  * . 

A  portrait  of  Lady  Beechey,  wtththatybungettof 
-eight  ctiildren  |in  her  4n'ms,-  we  cannptomit  iloticing, 
as  a  strong  example^  dfithe  iBiapner;in  which  an  ar- 
tist miccedds  when  »be  Jpaints  cmamore:  in  poimt'of 
drawings  resemblance,  colouring  ^dxharacter,it  is  a 
chef  i^cewwre.  If  it  oame  into  oar  plan  to  eiumbrate 
tfeis  lady^fe  performances  in  miniatutfej.  (for  'she  Blao 
is  an  artist,  and  a  good  one)  many  admirable  iktie 
pictures  rtiight  be  added  'to  this  list. 

Wlth»'-respect  to  his  general  merit  as  an  artist,  we 

boMUr  hrfn  for  hi$  originality,  as  it  shews  a  nohle 

^Hfig,  and  gives  him  a  much  greater  chance  of  at- 

'ti^ing'tKoettence  ih  his  profession  than  tho^  Jiafve^ 

Vbo  servileiy  walk  in  tbe  track  marked  out  by  others. 

A  ^2  The 
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-  The  surcfef  way  to  itrtitale  thfe  finest  pafnte^  » by 

copying  from  tJbc  sime  nfodels  which  they -did.    k 

'it  necessary  to  -say  I  mean  copying  from  nati^re^  bat 

those  who  Idolt  at  it  tbrqugb  the  mediiim  of  oth^r. 

artists,  Avill-  be  more  Itfeelyto  c^scnre  ths^»:  to  clea- 

.  their  ideas^;  tbcy  ate  in  tbp  ^sSatc  of  afflan.wlia»  seea 

•  aa  object  tbrcfogb  a  mijrt;  besi4e3,  .whoever  ft)lloi;v» 

most  reraain  behind^    •  — 

The  dignified  ond  einergetiq  language  of  Jk)]|nepQ 
'generated  »^wann  of  wretched  injfiated  imitatom; 
the  fascinating  pictures  erf*  8ir  Joshua  Reynolds  have 
^bad  the  same  effect  upon  our  painters, uoany  of  wbom 
have  enrolled  thernselves*  a&  his  imitators  ai>d  fi>k- 
lowcrs,  and  in  their .  adnwrition  of  bis  j^pctUcnetes 
•Servilely  copied  hSs  errors.  This.;ba8  produced  pic- 
tures with  red  trees,  gteen  cjbuds,  and  yellow  \v&teir. 
When  he  iras  Uttle  mo^e  tbanrth^r^-sist  years  of  age, 
and  pointing  was^  at  a  very  lo^  ebb,  be  was  the  "first 
artist  06  his  day,,  and  though  Isie  theft  painted  pictures 
wfatch  his  fixture  pupils  wduld*  b^e  blasbed  to  have 
owned  when  tbcy  we«e  only  twenty  years  of  age,  yfet 
in  the  last  year  4)f  bis  life  be  .conttnaed  as- superior 
to  bta  followers  as  he  was  at*  first.  Having  ^  set 
out  at  the  bead  of  his  professiim^,:  h^  -eontinMd  the 
leader  until  his  death.  ^  His  imitators  jseeisnod  to 
aspire  at  nothing  higher  than  being  ;tbe  finst  in  his 
train ;  for  though,  in  all  other  pfrofessions,  .n)ei}  wer- 
take  each  other,  in  painting  they  do  not  se^m  to, at- 
tempt it,  nor  would  they  succeed  if  they' <iid,  ^bilc 
tbey  thus  make  the  yw«w^i<  of  painters  ijicir.  oaly 
modefs.    Beecney  bad  an  higher  aim;  bp  lAs^ct.r^ 
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tuTC  bis  mbdd,  and,  in^ead  of  being  the  follower 
of  the  great  artists  who  had  lived  before  him^  endea- 
voured to  qualify  himself  for  being  their  competitor. 
In  this  he  was  probably  encouraged  by  a  man  who^ 
soon  after  Beechey*8  making  the  arts  his  pursuit^ 
bad  taste  enough  to  discern  his  talents,  and  judg-^ 
Hient  enough  to  advise  him  in  their  application  We 
mean  Paul  Sandby,  who  was"  his  very  early  friend, 
and  whom  he  still  speaks  of  by  the  friendly- and  fa- 
miliar appellation  of  Father  Paul. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Alexander  Pope  that  he  \va% 
very  early  honoured  with  the  friendship  of  men  who 
were  qualified  to  point  out  to  him  the  shortest  path 
to  eminence ;  and  it  was  to  the  honour  of  this  great 
poet  that  he  bad  the  good  sense  to  follow  their  ad- 
vice. One  of  th^oi,  Walsh,  strongly  advised. him  to 
aim  at  correctness  in  his  versification,  which,  as  be 
told  him,  the  English  poets  had  hitherto  neglected, 
and  which  w^s  therefore  left  to  h^m  as  a  basis  of  fhme. 

We  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Sandby  gave  the  same 
advice  to  his  young  friend,  but  certain  it  is,  that  one 
great  excellence  of  Sir  William's  portraits  is  the  at- 
tention which  he  pays  to  the  hands  and  arms,  wbicb 
are  drawo  ^nd  ooloured  with  as  much  attention  to 
nature,  and  resemblance  of  the  original,  as  the  face. 
These,  and  indeed  all  other  parts  of  the  picture,  ex- 
cept the  head,  some  ofoQr  present  artists  consider  as 
so  subordinate,  that  they  professedly  leave  thcra  in  a 
slovenly  and  unfinished  state,  as  if  some  of  nature's 
journ^men  had  Vfode  ihimy  and  not  made  I  hem  weliy 
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tiey  imtaWht^^Mmty  st>  dhmmnally.  This  is  vile^  and 
must  originiite  in  either  ignorance^  avarice,  or  affec- 
tation. If  in  ignorancfe,.  it  would  be  to  their  honour 
to  learn  to  paint  bands  and  anna  and  drap^  as  well 
as  heads :  if  in  avarice,  it  will  lead  the  world  to  sus- 
pect th^t  what  has  been .  said  of  another  art  may^  be 
applied  to  painting;  that  the  ancients: began  by  tmxi^ 
ifig  it  a  science^  and  the  modems  ,hegan  by  nmk'mg  if 
a  trade  \  but  what  is  worst  of  all,  such  practice 
will  be  likely  to  make  it  a  ttade  they  cannot  live  by^ 
But  we  believe  it  has  frequently  its  root  in  affecta- 
tion ;  and  the  defence  set  up  is,  that  it  was  sometimes 
the  practice  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  This  is  some* 
what  like  Aecourtiers  of  Alexander  the  Great  wear- 
ing, artificial  ^dson  their  right  shoulders,  because 

^  Great  Amnivtis  son  one  shoulder  bad  too  hi^b,^^ 

Of  this  afiectation  Sir  William  never  bad  any  por- 
tion ;  his  m^n  are  painted  as  they,  appear,  and  he 
does  not  give  the  mere  map  of  the  face,  butithe  spi- 
rit and  character  of  the  original.  In  his  female 
figures  he  has  been  generally  happy ;  they- are  usually 
atroog  likenesses,  with  a  natural  and  easy  atir,  atid  he 
has  been  fortunate  in  having  had  for  the  subjects  of 
bis  pencil  several  very,  beautiful  women.  ITiis  is 
the  most  delightful  province  xjf  jpainting,  iand  to  the 
art  which  can,  sooth  the  anguish  of  .absence,  by  pre- 
senting, as  in. a  mijrror>  the  featurfes  that  are  most 
dear  to  us,  the  lover  and  the  fiiend  aiie  much  in- 
debted.   I'his  power  is  peculiar  to  painting,  for. 
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**  If  toTttfrora.aH  wc  hold  ipoH  dear,        ^  , 

**  The  tedious  moments  slowly  roll; 
"**  Can  music's  tendercst  accents  cheer 

"  The  silent  grief  that  ita<fks  thcsotii  ?  ' 

'  **  Or,  can  the  poet's  boasted  aiC 
^*  The  healmg  iMtloi  qfpe^ce  impart?  .    . 

**  Ab,  no !  'tis  only  |)ain^ng*5  power 
**  Can  soothe  the  sad,  the  p^inful  hour; 
**  Can  bring  the  much-lov'd  form  to  vie vr^   * 
**  In  features  ^exquisitely  tr«c. 

From  Sir  WilliaTn*s  -pictures  wt  havcii^ad  several 
prints,  and  several  more  are  engravhig  and  to  be  en- 
graved. Ward  has  made  an  exeellent  mcz^otinto 
from  the  Royal  Family  at  a  review.  Thfere  is  a  very 
good  print  of  his  portrait  of  the  Marquis  Comwallis, 
arid^lso  of  children  relieving  a  beggar,  in  which  arc 
introduced  the  portraits  of  some  of  his  children. 

Many  of  his  performances  have  been  most  inimfi- 
tably  copied  in  enamel  by  Bone,  and  some  very  good 
copies  in  miniature  Have  been  madebyiLady  Beechdy. 

Hfe  was  elected  an  associate  in  the  ye^r  1793,  arid 
a  royal  academician  in  1797>  on  the  death  of  Mr. 
Hodges.  He  has  since  that  time  received  the  iho- 
nour  of  knighthood  ;  and  this  becomes  a  more  pecu- 
liar distinction  from  his  being  the  only  Member  of 
the  Royal  Academy  upon  whom  it  has  been  conferred 
^ince  the  death  of  Sir  Joseph  Reynolds.  D. 

DUKE  OF  PORTLAND. 

THE  life  of  this  noble  Peer  is  as  fruitful  in  sub- 
jects of  political  reflection  as  that  of  any  of  his  co- 
temporaries,  ,      .       , 

.4.       A  a  4  William 
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-  William  Henry  Cavendish,  Duke  of  Portland,  was 
born  in  the  year  ^  1738.  He  was  educated  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  where,  in  1756,  he  recited  publicly 
the  English  verses  with  the  most  deserved  approba- 
tion. Having  finished  his  education  at  that  learnod 
seminary,  he  went  on  bis  travels ;  and  soon  after  he 
came  back  we  find  him,  then  Marquis  of  Tichfield, 
returned  to  the  first  parliament  of  this  King's  reign, 
for  the  borough  ofWcobly,  a  borough  which  was 
then,  and  still  is  under  the  influence  of  his  family. 

For  this  borough  he  did  not,  however,  sit  long, 
being  called  up  to  the  House  of  Peers  in  1762,  on 
the  death  of  his  father.  The  estate  to  which  he 
,  succeeded  was  rather  confined^  as  twelve  thousand 
pounds  a  year  was  settled  on  his  mother,  the  Duchess 
Dowager  of  Portland,  who  died  a  few  years  since. 

The  early  period  of  this  nobleman's  life  was  marked 
ivith  no  very  prominent  feature,  but  he  soon  began 
to  act  a  very  conspicuous  part.  As  soon  as  he  was 
settled  in  the  House  of  Beers,  l^e  took  part  with  the 
Opposition  of  the  day.  Ip  1763  his  name  is  found 
amOitg  the  minority,  against  that  very  obnoxious  bill, 
which  laid  a  dv|ty'on  cyder,  and  he  joined  \yith  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  in  signing  a  protest,  as  he  did  also 
the  next  session,  on  the  question  to  vote  away  the 
privilege  hitherto  claimed  by  members  of  parliament 
in  matter  of  libel.  • 

His  Grrace  having  connected  himself  with  the  late 
Marquis  of  Rockingham,  and  that  truly  patriotic 
band  who  opposed  Lord  Bute  and  George  Grenvilie's 
administrations;  in  1765,  when  his  friend  came  into 
|)GWer,  he  was  appointed  LorJ  Chamberlain  of  the 
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King's  household,  which  .he  <lid  not  enjoy  long,  for 
when  they  retired,  he  went  out  6f  place  with  thctn. 
■  The  year  1768  is^  memorable  for  some  of  the  most 
severe  conflicts^  at  the  general  election,  that  werc^ 
perhaps,  ever  remembered ;  and  none  were  supported 
with  greater  spirit,  or  perhaps  greater  expence  than 
that  for  the  county  of  Cumberland,  when  the  present 
Sir  Henry  Fletcher,  and  the  late  Mr.  Curwen,  stood 
-candidates^  under  the  patronage  of  the  Duke,  against 
the  present  Earl  of  Lonsdale  and  his  friend.  As  this 
election  was  attended  with  some  very  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, we  shall  state  the  partiulars,  which  are 
really  curious,  at  some  length. 

'  His  Grace  having  been  a  steady  supporter  of  the 
interests  and  liberties  bf  the  people  and  the  honour  of 
the  natioTi,  in  all  the  great  questions  which  have  been 
agitated  in  parliament,  during  the  present  reign; 
this  uniformity  of  conduct  and  princif^lej  broiigtt 
upon  him  a  peculiar  severity  from  some  of  th^  late 
ministry.  They  made  a  grant,  in  1767,  of  his  estate 
in  Cumberland,  to* Sir  James  Low t her,  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  this  election,  tn  hopes  thereby  of  prevent^ 
ing  the  two  friends  to  the  Duke,^  and  consequently 
enemies  to  the  ministry,  from  being  eJecfed  mombers 
for  the  county  of  Cumberland,  at  the  approaching  ge- 
neral election.  The  fact  was  alarming',  and  the  de- 
sign was  so  manifest,  that  the  whole  county  resented 
it,  and  returned  the  Duke  of  Portland's  friends.  The 
following  is  a  short  recital  of  this  csase. 

Towards  the  end  of  December  1767,  ^  -gTant  was 
made  from  the  Treasury  to  Sir  Jame6  Lowthej,  of  an 
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c3ttensiVB  and  ^»luablo  esliate,  fcnown  by  ibc  name  (£ 
IngJewood  Forest,  bejog  pwt  of  tbe  manor  of  Pen- 
rith, in.  Cwmbcrlaod,  aod  also  a  grant  Qf  the  aoccage 
of  CarHde,.wbich  had  been  given  by  Kiog  Wiliiaoj 
tbe  Third  to  the  first  Duke  of  ForLand^  aod  wbieb  bad 
remained  in  tbe  possession  of  that  f«cnily  ever  since. 
The  nakirc  of  the  whole  proceeding,  the  vindiolivc 
subtilty  of  its  original  suggestion^  tbe  refined  and 
(juibbliog  espUcations  of  the  cooimon  ruks  of  pre* 
scfiptivc  posaessioo^  and/the  technioal  l^iles  of  I^al 
cbtcanery  made  use  of  throughout,  to  bar  the  Dule 
from  supporting  bis  titie  aod-  eopdsing  tbe  illegality 
and  injustice  of  the  whdJe  bUsincsa;  seem  so  e^iactly 
correspondent  -with  ^haVimdious  malevolence,  and 
dangetious  plauaibijity^  wbiph  ao  peculiarly  mark  tbe 
character  of  a  person  who  has  iriways  bei^^  coiijsider^d 
as  the  instrument  and  ^gent  of  aJiM;^.departqd  jupto, 
that  there  remains  soajrcely  a  doubt  of  hi9.beii^  if  not 
the  first  adviser,  at  lea^t  the  secret  manager  aqd  di- 
rector  of  this  glaring  act  of  Q|>pres8kH3  :  por  was  Lord 
North  (wbo  had  been  appointed  Chaneellor  of  the 
Exchequer  a  little  time,  before)  in  bis  turn,  back- 
ward to  contribute  bis  share,  of  that  shuflling  duplicity 
and  clumsy  prevarication,  which,  with  unblushing 
countenance,  he  has  so  frequently  and  fully  displayed 
in  the  great  assembly  of  the  nation.  The  Board  of 
Treasury  had  referred  to  the  Surveyor  General  of 
Crown  Lands,  Sir  James  Lowther*s  memorial,  praying 
a  lease  of  the  premises  in  question.  The  Surveyor 
General  returned  in  hiq  report  to'that  boards,  (though 
no  lawyer)  a  positive  opinion  on  a  very  intricate  point 
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of  law,  and  of  hirmelf  d^chrtd  (if  we  can  possibly  be- 
lieve that  tbts  officer  co«dd  hazard  sticb  a  dccht$^ 
tion,  withoat  previous  consultation  with,  artel  private 
directions  ffom  superior  -authority)  that  the  pPemisc* 
were  mf  comprised  m  the  grant  ffom  King  Williarti  to 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  bat  were  still  vested  in  th^ 
crown  ;  and  recommended  to  their  Lordships  to  grant 
the  Idaee  demanded,  at  a  very  inconsiderable  reservfeA' 
rent.  The  Duke's  agents  were  i*efiiscd  p^rmifesion  to 
examine  the  rolls  and  awtboritrcs  on  which  the  Sur- 
veyor  had  foonded  his  report.  On  application  to  the 
Treasury,  however,  for  an  order  to  the  Surveyor  for 
such  permisBion,  the  Dukereeeivcd  a  promise  of  such 
csrder ;  he  even  paid  the  u«a^l  fees  for  drawing  it  op, 
yet  be  could  never  obtain  it.  At  the  Treasury,  he 
was  told  it  had  been  sent  to  the  Surveyor*s  office ; 
at  the  Surveyor's  office  the  receipt  of  it  was  denied  • 
yet  the  Surveyor  had  before  that  time  actually  re^ 
oeived  it,  and  in  answer  to  it,  had  remonstrated  to  the 
Treasury  against  allowing  the  inspection  of  any  writ- 
ings, whJch  related  to  any  dispiite  of  the  rights  of  the 
erown.  But  these  circumstances  were  not  known  to 
the  Duke  till  some  time  afterwards.  The  report  of 
the  Surveyor,  and  ev^y  step  of  the  Ti^asury,  was  en- 
veloped in  that  dark  and  silent  secrecy  which  gene- 
nerally  accompanies  the  conscious  perpetration  of  de- 
liberate injustice. 

In  the  interim,  the  Duke's  agents,  in  obedience  to 
a  letter  from  the  Treasury,  received  in  October,  by 
which  he  was  directed  to  pepare  his  titte,  and  which 
contained  a  proajise  that  nothing  should  be  decided 
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concerning  it,  till  such  titlehadbcen  stated,  and  nia-* 
turely  considered ;  were  busily  eniployed  in  their  re- 
searches through  a  train  of  grants,  precedents,  and 
other  records;  and  were  in  daily  expectation  of  the 
promised  permission  to  inspect  the  Surveyor*s  papers, 
in  order  to  complete  it ;  but  while  they  were  decpljr 
engaged  in  this  laborious  investigation,  and  expecting 
the  above-mentioned  order,  the  Duke,  to  his  infinite 
surprise,  received  another  letter  from  the  Treasury, 
dated  the  22d  of  December,  informing  him,  ikat  the 
grants  were  passed  and  the  leases  signed.  This  was  pre- 
cisely.ten  days  after  Lord  North  had  taken  bis  seat  at 
the  Treasury  Board.  A  caveaf  had  before  been  en- 
tered  at  the  Exchequer,  to  stop  the  progress  of  the 
grant ;  and  when,  in  consequence  of  this  caveat,  the 
same  Lord  North,  (alimque  et  idem)  was  prayed  to 
withhold  affixing  the  Exchequer  seal,  the  only  cere- 
monial wanting  to  give  it  validity,  he  replied,  that  he 
had  received  directions  to  affix  the  seal  instanta- 
neously,  and  that  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he 
was  ex  officio  compelled  to  obey  all  ordcrsjfrow^  the  Trea-^ 
sfiry.  The  Treasury  had  before  declared  themselves 
.  eompelkd  to  proceed  according  to  the  Surveyor's  re- 
port, and  the  Surveyor's  report  was,  in  all  probability, 
the  result  of  private  instruction.  Thus  in  a  matter  of 
property,  which  in  its  consequences  might  affect  the 
the  rights  of  the  whole  kingdom,  a  frivolous  pretence. 
i^iffficial  compulsion  was  now  first  made,  in  defiance  of 
the  settled  rules  of  equity  and  justice,  and  in  violation 
pf  all  the  sacred  ties  pf  faith  gnd  confidence  apongst 
mankind. 
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,  Oil  the  20th  of  November  1771*  ihis  great  can» 
was  tried  before  the  Burom  of  the  Exchequer,  i,t} 
Wea^tminater  Hall,  whether  the  grant  to  Sjr  Jaroei 
Lovvther,  of  the  forest  of  Inglewood, '  \f as  legal  ? 
Mr.  We^d«rf)\|rt)e,  (now  Lord  Loughborp^gl))  was 
4NPinqi{>al  coMoael  for*  the  ministry,  and  Mr.  Thurlow^ 
^4iow  Lord;:TbaHow)  was  principal  counsel  for  th^ 
Duke  of  Portland. »  When,  after, ja  loqg;tri^I,  th^ 
^rant  was  fot»nd  invalid^  u|K>n.  tbe  statute^  the  first 
of  Anne,: which  8a^9»  "That  i^n  every /gsi^^&q. 
"  there  .^ball' be  a. reserved  rent,  not  less  than  the 
**  third  part  of  the  ckariyedi^y  value  of  suph  manor, 
^^  &C.  aSiShall  be  contained* in.such  grant."  (The  quit 
TfxA  je^gryed  ijv  Jhis^rant.wasi.pply  tlMri;e|en^,sbUl^gs 
^a^d  fwr  pqpce;  for  ^he  whole  Jprc^%<>(  Inglevvood, 
which  wa^-adjujdgcd  py  the  Court  to.be  inadequ^^e  to 
.the;  third  proportion.  , 

.  T|je  Ehikecontifjucdj^with  his  usual  ardflpr^,  conr 
^teocy  and  splrit^to  oppose  the  Ministers  upop  every 
jpeawre  which  tended  to  abridge  the  liberties  of  the 
|]^op)e,  or  diminish  ^e  jiants  pf  the  empire.  Thi^ 
conduct  secw^  to  him,  at  the  time,,  great  popularity 
of  character,  the  esteem  of  every  friend  to  the  cpnsti^- 
tntion,  and  the^applause  of  every  admirer  of  publip 
virtue.  .... 

.  In  1 766  be  married  Lady  Dorothy^  Cavendish,  sister 
to  ^he  Duke  pjf  Devonshire,  a  woman  whose  exem- 
plary  virtues,  would  have  graced^the  most  exalted  sta*- 
tiom  Thjs  connection  bound  him  the  closer  to  the 
interests  of  Lord  Rockingham's  paily ;  and  he  con- 
tinued toiight  the  battles  of  his  country  against  the 
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ttiost  ii^gr^(^(^l  adfilio«lmti(m  with  which  Great 
Brifairt  had,  pcAaps^  ever  b^enscpiifged,  until  the 
evcr-memofAbte'motten  Df'Gterteral  Cooway,  which 
compelled  Ldfd  North  t^reeigtv.    -• 

In  the  Mw  afraog^meat^  the  Dtike  iivas'^ppoidted 
Lord  l^ieuten^nt  o(  Irela^nd,  and  imiMdMtely>set  mt 
for  that  kingdom.    Mtr^  he  h^d  tjhc'hcait^felt  iotjV 
faction  of  )>dng  thfe  Inatrument  which  granted  to  that ' 
fiation  bdiMf^te  inde^c^itU^cie  frocn  tlm  poorer  of  the 
•ParliafBtiilt  of  England.    When  j>e  went  in  state  t& 
the  House  of  Peers  for  this  pnrpoae,  it  was. with  xlifii- 
culty  fhepopnbee'ooutd  be  restrained  from  taking  hi^ 
horses  from  tlje  coach,  and  drawing  him  totheHousc. 
' ;  When '  Lord  Shelburne,  now  Mii^qttis-*  of  Lan«- 
dovvfie,  ^'afn6  Into  pfewfer,  the  Di3:e  SF'Pbrtlanffl  5*as 
recalled,'  after  an  administi^tK^  ol^'sofefewhat  moit 
than  three  months.     On  the  death' of  IStJ^llftilrittiis 
leaded  of  the  Whig  party, ^fche  Marqms^iof^kockfBg- 
hiam,  it  hecarne  necessary  fbrthcni^td"'SdJfct  'af  new 
political  chief:  some  of  them  iurrtfedthefr  eyes  to»- 
wards  fiart-  Fitzwilliam,  nepheiir  of  tftfe*  Nferqtife  ^. 
Rockingham  ;  biit  Mr.  Fox,  "who  wa^  the  tnt^  ac- 
tive man  of  the  party,  espoused  the  cAitse  oi^  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  fle  Was  also  recomrficiidedby  the 
Privy  Council  to  the  King,  as  the  proper  person  ttf  sdb- 
ceed  to  the  TreWry,  bittthe  King»tKBo^ht^>ro[i^to 
prefer  Lord  Shelburrte.  'The  coalitio^i  tHiri^frteok^^acc 
50Qn  after  the  Dukb'^  refturh  from  Irdaiid^/^feoh  how- 
ever displaced  theif  ojJportents,  krid^fdd'^tKe  noble 
puke  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury  fioarti/^  fiuthere 
his  Grace  could  not  hope  to  rcniain  4oftg.    Ti^ 
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King  \^a«  'by  no  means  friendly  to  them^  iaad  the 
friends  of  Lorf  North  were  detested  by.the  pj^triodc 
part  of  the  rmtfon,.  far  the. share  they,  had  tsken  ia 
the  American  war.     The  cjibinet  which  they  formed 
TUas  of  so  heterogeneoCis  ^natture,  that  ^liticians  of 
UO  singuliir  *  foresight  vftre  enabled  to  predict  its 
speddy  disBoUition;  On  the  one  side  were  the'  Duke, 
torii  Keppfel,  Lord  Johft^Gavendish^  and  Mf.  Fox, 
*ion  wba  had  hitherto  .Invariably  supported  tho  liber- 
ties of  the  people ;  and,  on  the  other,  Lords  Carlisle, 
Stormoot'  aiid  Ntwth,  wh^^se  talents  had  been  uhi- 
fbrmly  devoted  to  the-YiQws  of  Govcnunenli.  j  Yetii 
is  but  juktice  to  ibe  fonner  tasay,  that  they^upport- 
6d  ttxrirpiffiiciplei,  ovieri  wheo  in  place,  with  great  ro^ 
soiu3kia{i>  3i^d  that  the  latter  deserted  thdrs. 
.  Thfefcjwdicwosattewpt'ofrtbeicoQliii^ 
topasstlie  bSt  ibr<(reg0latiiig>biir  East  India  pes* 
scsssions,  is  ancvcnt  vrelt  kmJwn.j  The  framera^of 
that*  fnotfsure  have  berta  severely  iceasured  for  that 
fiart^of  it  w^bicil  to6k  the  patronage  out  of  the  hands 
ttf  tbr«|-own  5' but  when  it  is«metnbcrcd  that  a  vote 
had  padsidftfce  HCMH^  of  Cdmflions,  supported  by  all 
the  tiMMtty*^g^niAttnt%  '"  phur  tht  t^fluetne  ^ftim 
^^  t^jm  iiad'mf^^t^f  ^nKOfifunasikg;  ^d  ought  to  1$ 
**  i^imdihedp  their  cotidua  wiU  afdinit  of  a'justifica- 
tiofi.     However,  tfce  en^itt  wti6  fatiil  to  them ;  they 
were  dt^iaeed,  and  the  people  soon  after  noanifosted 
thch"  opinion  of  the  coalition,  by  not  ctecting  a  great 
number  of.tlveir  friit^nds  at  the  gt^nerftl  eteetion.    - 

We  ttow,  therefoi'e,  find  the  Duke  orixie  roore  in 
oppbsitibn,  wlien  ilia  party  adopted  those  half  mea* 
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fiures^  which  always  tend  to  ruin,  the  persons  Vfh0 
employ  thera.  Mr.  Pitt  had  worked  Itinasclf  into  ad-- 
ministmtioa  in  a  v^ay  not  very  constitutional.  Hi^ 
opponents  had  a  decided  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons ;  but  instead  of  adopting  energetic  mea- 
sures, they  had  contented  themselves  with  unavailijig 
votes,  tillnt  suited  the  Minister  to  dissolve  the  P^n^ 
liament ;  and  a  very  great  portion  of  the  Doke'* 
friends  in  the  House  of  Commons  were^inabk  to^^get 
themselves  re-elected.  ,      ! 

The  difficulties iMr.  Pitt  had  to  strugfetewitb  wbeff 
he  came  into  administration,  witlithe  Hous^^  Csmi^ 
mons  against  him,  are  well  known,  but  by  the  dklio^. 
lution  of  Parliament  those  difficultifefif-afl:;vairisbed. 
During  this  contest  an*  attempt  was  maldc>  bJLSome. 
weSlI  meaning  men  tofonn  aoothcr  coalilion  between 
Mr.  Pitt  and  the  Duke  of  Portland;.  In  tbismegCH 
ciation  his  Grace,  acted  a  very  conspicuous  part; 
and  from  several  /letters  written  by  him  on  that  sub- 
ject, ive  find,  him- objecting  to  the  tercas  on  which 
Mr;  Piit'c^me  into  power,  and  ipcfuring  all  terms  of 
qonqiliatiQiy,;  unless  Mr,  Pitt  would  itesign  bis  place^ 
and  cotpie  in  .^ain  on  equal  terms  with  the  Duk^  and 
his  friends ;  .but  this  proposal  neither  suitl^  the  views, 
oftheMonarcb  <>r  the  Minister;  it  was  rejected. 
The  declaration  the  Duke  then  made,  and  tlie  assur- 
ances be  g;ave,tbat  he  would  iVever  sit  id  a  cabinet  with 
Mr.  Pitt,  were  as  clear  and  as  explicit,  as  possible* 

ThejDukc}  ,c:ontinued  steady  in  his  opposition  for 
some  years:  but  in  179a.  the  world  Was  much  sur- 
j^Vized  to  see  him  elected  Chancellor  of  the  University 
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of  Oxford,  and  that  without  any  opposition  from  the 
Minister. 

The  affairs  of  France  had  certainly  made  a  viry 
great  impression  on  the  minds  of  many  in  this  ecHitt- 
try,  particularly  those  of  the  highest  rank.  They 
saw^  or  at  least  they  thought  they  saw,  in  the  aboii« 
tron  of  rank  and  titles  in  that  country 5-  the  prospect 
of  very  unpleasant  events  in  this,^  and  while  impres- 
sed with  those  ideas,  no  man  could  be  surprised  to 
see  those  who  possessed  such  marks  of  distinction 
and  who  naturally  placed  a  high  value  upon  tfaetn, 
rallying  round  the  Government  which  alone  could 
protect  them,  and  which  they  w^e  made  ta  believe 
required  all  the  aipport  that  every  branch  of  the  aris* 
tocracy  could  give. 

The'  Duke  of  Portland's  character'  in  private  life  1* 
of  the  naost  amiable  kind,  and  he  supported,  for  a 
firir  course  of  years,  the  splendor  of  his  dignity  with 
a  very  nwderate  fortune ;  but  his  housebdid  expences, 
and  those  incurred  by  the  election  for  Cumberland, 
involved  him  in  diiEculties,  from  which  the  jointiire 
which  felf  to  him  at  the  death  of  hb  mother  has, 
however,  greatly  disencumbered  him.  It  is  a  re- 
iriaricable  fact,  connected  with  the  private  life  of  his 
Grace,  that  he  never  eats  any  animal  food. 

His  Grace  has  been  appointed  Secretary  of  Staje, 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Nottingham,  has 
procured  the  lieutenancy  of  the  county  of  Middlesex 
for  his  son,  Lord  Tichiicld,  and  has  also  been  remu- 
nerated with  the  renewal  of  a  very  valuable  lease  from 
the  crown,  of  lands  situated  in  the  parish  of  Marybone. 

1800—18(51.  B  b  SIR 
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SIR  JOSEPH  BANKS. 

SIR  JOSEPH  BANKS  is  said  to  have  his  descent 
from  a  noble  Swedish  family.  .  His  paternal  grand- 
iather  was  the  first  of  bis  ancestors  in  that  line  who 
settled  in  England*  His  grandfather  acquired  an 
ample  fortune  by  tbe  reputable  practice  of  an  honour- 
able profession.  His.  father,  a  very  •estimable  country 
gentleman,  resided  chiefly  on  his  estate  in  Lincoln- 
shire. 

Sir  Joseph  was  born  about  the  year  1740.  After  . 
a  suitable  preparatory  educatjopjjie  was  sent  to  study^^^ 
at  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  every  branch  of  li- 
beral knowledge  he  made  distinguished  proficiency. 
Natural  history  in  particular  engaged  his  fondest  at- 
tachment: and  he  conceived,  at  a  very  early  age, 
an  ardent  ambition  to  promote  the  advancement  of 
this  great  science,  by  those  eminent  exertions  of 
which  united  genius,  fortune,  and  industry  are  alone 
capable. 

Genius  usually  receives  its  early  bias  from  some 
circumstances  in  the  general  character  of  the  age, 
and  some  in  the  particular  condition  of  the  person 
to  whom  it  belongs.  Natural  history  was  succeed- 
ing, about  the  time  when  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  began 
conspicuously  to  cultivate  it,  to  much  of  that  transcen- 
dent popularity  among  the  learned  which  natural 
philosophy  had,  for  the  last  hundred  years,  almost 
exclusively  possessed.  Linnaeus  had  produced  for  it 
an  arrangement  and  a  nomenclature,  forming  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  elaborate  philosophi- 
cal 
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t^l  systems  which  the  world  had  seen.  His  piipfls 
Were  travelling  as  naturalists  linto  every  region  of  the 
earth,  with  an  ardour  not  leis  zealous  and  intrepid 
ttian  if  they  had  gone  to  propagate  a  new  religion, 
or  to  rifle  the  treasures  of  Mexican  monarchs.  In 
France,  De  BufFon  was  already  beginning  to  exhibit 
a  combination  of  natural  history,  eloquence,  and 
fashionable  curiosity,  which,  though  not  yet  pro- 
duced into  general  fame,  was,  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree, the  admiration  of  a  court  and  a  great  city^  and 
was  sufficiently  known  in  England  to  have  gained, 
t-he  attention  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  Collections  of 
the  specimens  of  natural  history  had  been  formed  in 
England,  in  different  places,  and  at  a  great  cxpence, 
which,  while  they  were  eagerly  consulted  by  every 
man  of  science,  were  praised  with  a  grateful  warmth 
that  might  vi^ell  encourage  young  men  of  fortune  to 
seek  the  same  approbation  by  the  same  mean^.  The 
curiosity  of  naturalists  was  turned  towards  the  New 
World,  as  containing  ample  treasures  miich  less  known 
and  more  peculiar  than  those  which  remained  to  be 
explored  in  the  old.  Barbadoes,  Jamaica^  Virginia, 
had  been  illustrated  by  the  labours  of  English  natu- 
ralists, with  a  success  sufficient  to  excite  others  to 
rival,  by  similar  undertakings^  the  praise  which  these 
had  gained.  A  new  reign  had  auspiciously  com- 
menced, in  which  it  seemed  probable  that  science, 
learning,  an^,  in  particular,  natural  history,  and  dis- 
tant discovery,  would  long  be  in  honour  at  court. 
To  go  the  narrow  round  of  the  common  fashionable 
tour — could  appear  but  miserable  trifling  to  a  young 
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oian  ^he&Q  mitjd  gbwed  with  a  love  of  fngentioiid^ 
enterprise,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  nature :  /Wi# 
harum  quotidianarum  formurum.  To  explore  8cene9> 
till  now  unknown ;  to  contemplate  the  beauty  amf* 
iBajesty  of  nature  where  these  had  not  yet  been  vio- 
lated by  art ;  to  cultivate  the  most  manly  q-ualities  of 
the  hujman  character  m  the  true  school  for  intrepi- 
dity^^ presence  of  mind,  culargement  of  magioiation; 
and  hardy  vigour  of  bodily  constitution  ; — this  was  a 
plaa  of  travel  worthy  of  the  desire  and  the  cootri- 
vance  pf  virtue  and  genius. 

With  views  probably  in  soipe  soch  naanner  sugw 
gested  to  his  rahodi  Sir  Joseph.  Banks^  upon  leaving: 
the  Uijrversity  of  Oxford,  in  the  year  l/SS,  u-cnt  on 
» voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  to  the  coasts,  of  New- 
foundland and  Labradore.  That  voyag«  was  not 
without  its  difficulties  and  dangers,.  But  it  afforded 
a  rich  compensation  for  these,  in  the  aew  knowledge 
with  which  it  filled;  bi3  mind,  and  in  those  curiosities 
of  nabiral  history  which,  it  enabled  him  to  collect. 
.  The  spirit  of  naval  discovery  so  eminently  encoun 
r^ged  since  the  comincnccment  of  the  present  reigo,. 
soon  presented  a,  new  opportunity  by  which  this  gen^ 
tieman  was.  engaged  in  a  more  distant  and  laborious 
voyage  than  that  in  which  he  made  bia  first  adven- 
ture of  sbi«3tifia  enquiry.   , 

Anson V  voyage  was  a  great  military  enterprise,  in-. 
tended  to  ruin  the  Spanish  settlements  qn  the  coasts 
of  South  America,  and  to  bring  away  the  spoils  rf 
their  trade.  It  feiled  c^  accomplishing  its  primary 
objects^  but  suggested  new  schemes  for  their  future 
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laccbinpllstimcnt.  Prom  the  time  at  which  the  events 
of  that  Voyage  became  known  in  England,  the  atten- 
tions of  the  British  Natioti  and  Governmertt  weW 
turned  towards  the  Pacific  Ocean,  with  views  at  once 
of  political  aggrandizement,  and  of  useful  scientific 
discovery.  It  was  late  ere  the  Spaniards  took  a  part 
in  the  war  of  1756 :  and  peace  was  concluded  before 
the  British  fleets  had  occasion  to  pursue  the  Spanish 
trade  into  the  South  Seas.  But  that  peace  afforded 
opportunity  for  reviving  the  schemes  suggested  by 
Anson.  A  settlement  was  attempted  on  Falkland's 
Islands ;  and  voyagers  were  sent  to  explore  whether 
there  might  not  be  a  great  continent  stretching  away 
toward  the  southern  pole.  In  the  years  1764, 1765, 
and  1766,  Commodore  Byron  with  the  ships  the 
J>olphin  and  the  Tamar,  accomplished  a  voyage 
round  the  globe,  in  the  course  of  which  be  advanced 
to  a  comparatively  high  southern  latitude,  and  opened 
Bvt  interesting  path  for  farther  discovery.  The  ae* 
count  of  his  vojage  served  but  to  kindle  new  cu- 
riosity, and  to  encourage  new  hopes.  Within  little 
more  than  a  month  after  his  return.  Captain  WaHis 
was  sent  out  in  the  I>olphin,  to  prosecute  the  disco* 
verics  which  Byron  had  begun.  Wallis,  after  greatly 
extending  the  track  of  discovery  in  the  South  Seas, 
returned -safe  to  England  in  1768.  CaptaijR  Carteret 
who  had  been  sent  out  in  thfc  Swallow  sloop  to  ac- 
cpmpany  Wallis,  was  separated  from  him  in  the 
course  of  the-  voyage,  encountered  many  hardships, 
snade  new  discoveries  io  higher  latitudes,  and  arrived 
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not  in  England  till  the  month  of  March,  1769.  Im-- 
mediately  after  the  return  of  Wallis,  it  was  resolved 
to  send  out  Lieutenant  Cook,  both  to  pursue  still 
farther  the  discoveries  which  bad  been  already  njiade 
in  the  South  Seas,  and,  for  the  benefit  of  astronomy 
and  of  all  the  arts  dependent  upon  it,  to  observe,  in 
the  latitode  of  Otaheite,  an  expected  transit  of  the 
planet  Venus  over  the  Sun.  In  this  voyage  Sir  Jo- 
seph Banks  resolved  to  sail  with  ,Cook.  His  liberal 
spirit  and  generous  curiosity  were  regarded  with  ad-, 
miration  :  and  every  convenience  from  the  Govern- 
ment was  readily  supplied  to  render  the  circumstances 
of  the  voyage  as  little  unpleasant  to  him  as  po^ible. 

Ear,  however,  from  soliciting  any  accommodation 
that  might  occasion  expence  to  Government,  he  was 
ready  to  contribute  largely  out  of  his  own  private  for- 
tune towards  the  general  purposes  of  the  expedition. 
He  engaged  as  his  director  in  natural  history,  during 
the  voyage,  and  as  the  companion  of  his  researches. 
Dr.  Solander,  of  the  British  Mliscum,  a  Swede  by 
birth,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  pupils  of  Lin- 
naeus, whose  scientific  merits  had  been  his  chief  re- 
commendation to  patronage  in'Eoglalid^  He  took 
with  him  also  two  draughtsmen,  one  to  delineate 
views  and  figures,  the  other  to  paint  subjects  of  na- 
tural history.  A  secretary  and  fdur  servants  formed 
the  rest  of -his  suite.  He  took  care  to  provide,  like- 
wise,  the  necessary  instruments  for  his  intended  ob- 
servations, with  conveniencies  for  preserving  s.uch 
i?pecimens  as  he  might  collect  of  natural  or  artificial 
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Objects,  and  with  stores  to  be  distributed  in  the  re^ 
inote  isles  he  was  going  to  vi^t^,  for  the  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  savage  life. 

On  the  26th  of  August,  1768,  the  Endeavout 
sailed  from  Plymouth  on  this  great  expedition.  Lieu- 
tenant Cook  was  commander  :  but  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
went  in  circumstances  which  made  it  improbable 
that  he  should  be  subjected  to  any  disagreeable  con- 
troul.  No.  unfortunate  accidents  oocurre4  in  the 
early  course  of  the  voyage.  Even  in  the  passage  to 
Madeira,  Sir  Joseph  and  his  companion  discovered 
many  marine  animals  which  no  naturalist  had  as  yet 
<lescribed.  At  Madeira,  and  as  they  sailed  on  to 
Rio  Janeiro,  their  vigilance  was  still  eagerly  awak^ 
and  was  sufficiently  gratified  by  observations  and  spc*- 
cimens  new  to  science.  The  jealousy  of  the  Portu- 
guese greatly  disappointed  their  curiosity,  by  forbid- 
ding those  researches  at  Rio  Janeiro,  of  the  fruits  of 
Avhich  they  had  conceived  very  high  hopes.  On  the 
coast  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  in  an  excursion  to  view 
the  natural  productions  of  the  country.  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  and  Dr.  Solander  bad  neariy  perished  by  a 
storm  of  snow.  With  extreme  difficulty,  wiih  the 
loss  of  three  of  the  persons  who  had. accompanied 
them,  and  after  passing  a  night  on  land  amidst  the 
storm,  in  worse  than  the  agonies  of  death,  they  aj; 
last  made  their  way  back  to  the  beach,  and  w^re  re- 
ceived  on  board  the  ship. 

.•  On  Wednesday,  April  12th,  176o,the  Endeavour 
arrived  at  Otaheite.  For  three  months,  the  voyagers 
4;:ontinucd  at  this  and  the  Smaller  contiguous  isles ; 
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rcfresbiDg  themselves  after  tbeir  late  hardships;  mak- 
ing  those  astronomical  observations^  fcr  the  sake 
chiefly  of  which  Lieutenant  Cook  wa«  sent  out;  cul- 
tivating the  friendship  of  the  natives ;  laying  in  stores 
of  frc$b  provisions;  surveyii>g,  as  navigirtc^s,  the 
coasts  of  the  different  isles  ;  coHectiog  specimens  of 
the  natural  productions  peculiar  to  them ;  studying 
the  language^  manners^  and  arts  of  the  islanders ;  and 
refitting  the  ship  for  the  farther  prosecution  of  the 
voyage. 

At  Otaheite,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  by  tbe  prudtnce^ 
benignity,  vigilance,  and  spirited  activity  whieh  he 
eminently  exercised  in  the  intercourse  with  its  inha- 
bitants, contributed  in  the  most  essential  tnanner  to 
prevent  diieenaions  and  disorder^  and  to  promote  that 
mutuel  harmony  between  those  good  people  and  tbe 
English,  Mrhich  was  indispenaibly  requisite  to  prevent 
the  chief  purposes,  of  the  voyage  from  being  fhis- 
tratcd.  His  conduct  was  that,  not  merely  of  a  raw^ 
adventurous  young  man,  or  of  a  naturalist  unfit  for 
aught  but  collecting  specimen8,^--but  of  a  man  who 
knew  himself  and  human  nature,  and  possessed,  in  a 
high  degree,  the  talent  of  beneficially  guiding  the 
designs  and  controuliflg  the  passions  of  others.  The 
specimens  of  natural  history' Mrhich  he  and  his  compa* 
nions  collected  at  these  isles,  we#e  very  numerous 
and  interesting. 

On  the  15th  of  August,  >76^  the  Endeavowr 
sailed  from  Oteroah,  the  last  isle  of  this  gnoope, 
which  they  visited.  On  the  6th  6f  October  tb^  de- 
Eeiied  Now  Zealand,  which  bad  DOt  been  seen  by 
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«fiy  former  navigator  but  Tasman.  An  Otaheitean 
priest  of  the  name  of  Tupia,  who  had  voluntarily  ac- 
cofDpanied  them  from  that  lAe,  acted  as  interpreter 
between  tbcm  and  the  inhabitants  on  this  new  coast, 
vrho  spobe  bis  native  language.  The  whole  coasts 
of  the  two  isles  forming  that  which  is  called  New 
Zealand,  were  circumnavigated  and  diligently  sur<^ 
veyed ;  the  straight  between  tbem  was  carefully  ex* 
pk>red :  much  pains  was  employed  in  attempting  a 
frt^ndly  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants.  The  ac* 
quisttioos  in  natural  and  artificial  curiosities  which 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  here  made,  were  also  numerous. 
Although  the  plants  and  animals  were  less  various 
than,  for  such  an  extent  of  country,  might  have 
beefn  expected ;  yet  the  specimens  were  coropara* 
tivdy  numy,  which  were  worthy  of  being  admitted 
in  the  collection  of  the  naturalist. 

From  New  Zealand,  they  pursued  their  voyage  to 
New  Holland.  They  sailed  northward  along  its 
coast  to  Botany  Bay,  which  owes  its  name  to  the 
rich  treasures  pf  botanical  objects  that  it  was  found  to 
afibrd.  New  species  in  zoology  were  likewise  ob- 
served on  the  same  sboi  cs.  Distant  excursions  into 
the  interior  coimtry  disposed  them  to  regard  it  as  a 
scene  that  might  prove  exceedingly  favourable  for 
colonial  settlement.  The  voyage  was  continued 
^long  the  eastern  coast  of  that  great  territory  :  and 
to  the  track  adjacent  was  given  the  name  of  New 
South  Wales.  As  tbcy  advanced,  the  ship  struck 
apon  a  rock  ;  an  opening  was  made  in  her  bottom; 
they  were  in  extreme  danger  of  perishing  at  sea,  and 
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escaped  but  as  by  miracle,  '  In  every  situation.  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  was  still  distinguished  by  uncommon 
firmness  and  presence  of  mind.  At  the  moiith  of  a 
liver  which  they  named  after  their  ship,  Endeavour, 
they  repaired,  in  the  best  manner  they  could,  the  da- 
mage which  the  vessel  had  suffered.  In  the  repara- 
tion, (such  were  the  continual  difficulties  of  this  isci- 
entific  enterprise  !)  the  position  of  the  ship  occasion- 
ed a  suddeti  admittaftc^  of  water,  by  which  a  part  of 
Sir  Joseph  Banks's  collection  •  of  specimens  was  en- 
tirely spoiled, — and  even  the  rest  were  not  saved  with- 
out the  greatest  anxiety  and  trouble.  As  the  cotn- 
pany  continued  to  advance  northward  plong  the  coast, 
many  fehells  and  marine  productions  of  unknown  spe- 
cies, werfi  gathered,  in  occasional  visits  to  the  shore. 
The  discovery  of  the  Kangoroo  enabled  them  to  offer 
an  interesting  addition  to  the  natural  history  of  qua- 
drupeds. No  opportunity  was  neglected  of  making 
new  astronomical  observations.  On  the  23d  of  Au- 
gust, 1770,  they  left  this  coast,  and  steered  for  New 
Guinea.  .    .: 

The  rest  of  their  voyage  was  through  known  seas, 
and  among  isles  which  other  European  navigators  had 
before  visited  and  described.  The  noxious  climate  o( 
Batavia  afflicted  a  number  of  them,  during  their  ne- 
cessary stay  there,  with  severe  disease.  Tupia,  the 
priest  from  Otaheite,  died  of  an  ague ;  and  his  boy, 
Tayeto,  of  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  himself  and  Dr.  Solander  vv^re  for  some  tim6 
exceedingly  ill.  Every  person  belonging  to  the  ship 
was  sick  during  their  stay  at  this,  place,  except  tbfc  ' 
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eail-makcr,  an  old  man,  between  seventy  and  eighty 
years  of  age,  who  got  drunk  every  day.  Seven  died 
at  Batavia ;  three  and  twenty  more,  in  the  cotirse  of 
the  next  six  weeks  after  the  departure  of  the  ship  from 
that  harbour.  On  Wednesday  the  12th  of  June^ 
4771,  the  survivors  brought  the  vessel  to  anchor  in 
the  Downs,  and  came  ashore  at  Deal. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks  was  received  in  England  witU 
eager  admiration  and  kindness.  The  designs  with 
which  he  had  gone  on  the  voyage;  the  prudence^ 
fortitude,  and  vigilant  activity  he  had  exercised  in 
the  course  of  it;  the  perils  through  which  he  had 
passed ;  the  invaluable  information  recorded  in  his 
journals ;  and  the  specimens,  before  unknown,  which 
he  brought,  at  so  much  risk  and  expence,  to  enrich 
the  science  of  natural  history ;  deemed  to  set  him 
greatly  above  almost  every  other  young  man  of  rank 
and  fortune  in  the  age,  both  for  persoual-  qualities, 
and  as  a  benefactor  to  mankind.  At  court,  among 
men  of  scienge  and  literature,  at  home,  and  abroad, 
he  was  equally  honoured.  A  new  expedition  of  dis- 
covery was  soon  after  sent  out,  in  which  he  at  jfirst 
wished  to  embark,  though  he  was  afterwards  induced 
to  decline  it.  But  his  directions  arid  assistance  were 
not  withheM,  $0  far  as  these  could  promote  the  sucr 
c^ss  and  usefulness  of  the  voyage. 

Iceland  was  said  to  contain  many  natural  curiosi- 
ties, highly  worthy  of  the  inspection  of  one  whose 
love  of  nature  had  led  him  to  circumnavigate  the 
globe.  Sir  Jjoseph  Banks  therefore  hired  a  vessel, 
^pd  \yent,  in  company  with  his  friend  Dr.  Solandcr, 
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to  visit  that  isle*  The  Hebudae^  those  celebrated 
islets  scattered  along  the  north  west  coast  of  Scot- 
land, were  contiguous  to  the  track  of  the  voyage : 
and  these  adventurous  naturalists  were  induced  to 
examine  them.  Among  other  things  worthy  of  no- 
tice, they  discovered  the  columnar  stratification  of 
the  rocks  surrounding  the  caves  of  Staffa ;  a  pheno- 
menon till  then  unobserved  by  naturalists,  but  wbicb 
was  no  sooner  made  known,  in  a  description  by  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  than  it  became  famous  among  men  of 
science  throughout  Europe.  The  volcanic  moun- 
tain, the  hot  springs,  the  siliceous  rocks,  the  arctic 
plants  and  animals  of  Iceland,  with  all  its  other  na- 
tive productions,  were  carefully  surveyed  in  this  voy- 
age. A  rich  liarvest  of  new  knowledge  and  new  spe- 
cimens compensated  for  its  toils  and  cxpence.  Dr. 
Von  Troil,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  Danish  clergyman  of 
^eat  merit,  was  a  companion  in  this  philosophical 
adventure,  and  was  thus,  by  the  beneficence  of  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  enabled  to  make  communications  to 
the  Danish  Government,  of  which  they  afterwards 
availed  themselves  for  the  improvement  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  isle. 

After  his  return  from.  Iceland,  Sir  Joseph  passed 
bis  time  for  some  years  chiefly  in  London,  or  at 
bis  seat  in  Lincolnshire.  He  associated  with  men 
of  letters,  and  with  persons  of  rank  and  fashion ; 
corresponded  with  eminent  naturalists  and  with  other 
philosophers  in  ahiK>st  every  diflTerent  conntry  ia 
Europe,  and  even  in  more  distant  parts  of  the  world; 
assisted  at  tte  meetings  of  the  Royal  Society  ;  con- 
tinually 
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timially  au^ented  his  collections  of  tb^  subjects 
of  natural  bistbry,  and  of  books  and  drawings  illus- 
trative of  this  science ;  and  zealously  endeavoured  to 
raise  bis  pursuits  to  their  true  dignity,  by  suggesting 
and  exemplifying  their  application  to  many  of  the 
most  important  uses  of  life.*  It  appeared  that  his  time 
and  fbrtt^ne  latere  still  IjO  be  unweariedly  devoted  ta 
those  great  purposes  of  scientific  beneficence,  in  the 
ardent  promottsg  of  which  be  had  distingilished  his 
early  youth. 

When,  in  the  end  of  the  year  1777,  Sir  John 
Pringle  retired  from  the  Presidency  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, the  best  firieods  of  that  Institution  did  not  think 
that  they  could  promote  its  dignity  and  usefulness 
by  any  other  means  so  well  as  by  procuring  the  elec- 
tion  of  Sir  Joseph  Blanks  to  fill  the  vacant  chair* 
The  honour  was  just  such  an  one  as  a  philosopher^ 
who  was  at  the  same  time  a  man  of  rank  aiid  fortune, 
m^bt^  with  laudable  ambition,  desire.  Rank  and 
fortune,  which  should  give  leisure  for  the  duties  of 
this  office,,  and  should  support  a  style  of  living,  and 
an  intercottTse  with  the  great  sufficient  to  do  it  ho- 
noor ;  a  freedom  from  those  cares  of  avarice  and  am- 
bition which  never  fail  to  extinguish  the  love  of  science 
in  the  breast ;  eminent  proficiency  in  all  the  sciences, 
but  especially  in*  those  which  are  the  most  usefiil  and' 
the  nKMt  industriously  cultivated  ;  at  leaist  some  por- 
tion of  skill  in  the  management  of  mankind,— courte*- 
eusncss  to  win,  dignity  of  manners  to  maintain  antho* 
nt\%  abilityatid  ingenuous  dispositions  to  represent  the 
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majesty,  the  impartiRlity,  and  the  candour  of  SciEsrcfi 
herself: — these  were  the  qualities  and  exterior  ad- 
vantages which  it  was  to  be  wished  that  a  President 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  should  conspicuous- 
ly  possess.  But,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that,  if  the  best 
judges  were  desired  to  single  out  hini  in  whom  there 
appeared  the  most  eminent  union  of  those  qualities, 
they  would  not  easily  avoid  fixing  upon  Sir  Joseph 
Banks.  It  was  about  this  period  that  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Baronet. 

The  origin  of  the  Society  over  which  Sir  Joseph 
now  presided,  was  almost  coeval  with  that  of  true 
natural  philosophy  itself.     The  meetings  of  the  poets 
in  the  Arcadia  at  Rome,  of  the  artists  at  Florence, 
of  the  grammarians  and  critics  in  the  French  Academy 
at  Paris,  were  almost  thp  only  modem  associations  for 
the  improvement  of  science  or  elegant  art,  previous 
to  the  institution  of  the  Royal  Society  op  Lon- 
don.   The  necessity  for  such  an  Institution  had  been 
sensibly  felt  among  the  learned  in  England,  a  consi- 
derable time  before  it  was  actually  formed.  Bacon  suf- 
ficiently pointed  out  this  necessity,  when  he  sketched 
the  outline  of  possible  human  knowledge,  and  explain- 
ed in  what  manner  that  outline  was  to  be  filled  up,  by 
the  accumulated  observations  and  experiments  of  phi- 
losophers of  different  countries  and  succeeding  ages. 
Cowley  marked,  with  tolerable  distinctness,  apian  for 
such  a  Society.     That  scheme  for  the  instruction  of 
youth  in  physical  knowledge  which  Milton  proposes 
in  his  Treatise  incsribed  to  Hartlib,  had  e\4dently  its 

rise 
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'  ri^e  in^iis  mind  from  principles  akin-  to  those  upon 
Which  the  RoyarSociety  was  to  be  soon  after  found- 
ed. Under  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell,  when  the 
studies  which  respected  religion  and  the  business  of 
civil  life  were  under  discouragement,  and  in  son^e 
sort  of  disrepute,  men  of  learning,  at  Oxford  and  in 
liOndoh,  were  led  to  devote  their  leisure  rather  to 
physical  investigations,  which  they  might  pursue  in 
quiet,  without  offi}nding  the  «eal  bf  their  neighbours, 
or  alarming  the  jealousy  of  usurpers  whose  power 
they  could  not  yet  overthrow.  It  was  reserved  for 
the  sera  of  the  Restoration  of  Charles  the  Second,  to  be 
also  that  of  the  establishment  of  a  Royal  Society  in 
England,  for  the  improvement  of  physical  aftd  ma- 
thematical* knowledge,  both  in  \U  general  principles 
and  in  the  immediate  application  of  these  to  the  uses 
of  life. 

The  avowed  object  of  the  institution  of  this  ISo- 
ciety,  was, — by  the  joint  labours  of  all  its  members,  to 
perfect  all  the  physical  and  mathematical  sciences,— 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  all  tlie  processes  of  art 
which  were  either  kept  secret  by  their  inventors  at 
home,  or,  though  public,  peculiar  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  in  England  unknown, — to  procure  accu- 
rate descriptions  of  the  objects  and  changes  in  na- 
ture,— and,  by  all  these  means,  to  enlarge  as  much 
as  possible  the  range  of  human  inteUigencc,  and  to 
exalt  the  dignity  and  happiness  of  mortal  life.  The 
Institution  had  its  rise  from  the  joint  endeavours  of 
some  men  of  learning  and  a  few  men  of  rank.  But,  in 
its  formal  establishment,  they  earnestly  invited  persons 
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of  all  employments  and  condition,  ^e6  from  mer^ 
disbooour,  to  associate  with  them  in  its  pursciitd,  and 
to  bring  each  bis  pecnliaF  knowledge,  and  the  ^uitf 
of  bis  experiments,  observations  and  enquiries,  iat^ 
tbot  comfnon  fund  of  art  and  science,  which  wa$ 
destined  for  the  general  benefit  first  of  Englishmen, 
asd  tbeq  of  all  mankind. 

.  Charles  the  Seeond  was  not  merely  its  nominal 
founder  and  patron,  but  one  of  its  most  zealous  and 
active  members.  Historians  have  generally  over- 
looked, or  at  least  but  slightly  noticed,  this  part  df 
Charles's  character.  Yet  he  perfonroed  many  expe-* 
ritnents  himself;  he  suggested  and  directed  others  i 
be  did  not  trifle  in  philosophy,  like  an  idle  or  weak* 
ininded  virtuoso,  but  earnestly  directed  his  experi- 
ments to  the  best  uses  in  the  naval  and  military  arts, 
and  to  other  4)urpa0cs  of  life.  Villiers,  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  was  likewise  one  of  the  membei^of 
this  Society ,\at  the  time  of  its  institution.  A  part 
ofUhat  money  which  satire  bas  represented  him  to 
have  wasted  on  vain  projects  of  alchemy,  was  in  truth 
expended  upon  rational  and  beneficial  experiments  for 
the  advancement  of  true  philosophy. 

The  views  of  the  founders  of  the  Royal  Society 
were  ipdeed  grand,  and  their  exertions  great  and  va- 
rious, beyond  those  of  any  other  association  of 
philosophers  that  the  world  has  seen.  Tbey  ea- 
gerly received  the  communications  of  their  fellows 
and  correspondents.  They  considered  what  were 
the  desiderata  in  the  different  branches  of  art  and 
science,  ^nd  instituted  experiments,  and  set  on  foot 

enquiries 
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eftqairies,  that  those  might  be  supplied.  Some  of  tbeif 
scries  ofelperimentd  were  performed  in  the  presence 
of  the  whole  Society  at  its  ordinary  meetings ;  some 
were  entrustfed  to  special  Committees  t  others  were 
jssealously  undertaken  by  particular  individuals.  Their 
enquiries  were  extended,  with  the  aiJ  of  the  Co- 
vemment,  to  all  parts  of  the  world*  They  earnfestl/ 
purchased  some  of  the  secrete  of  art,  of  which  tha 
communication  was  not  to  be  otherwise  obtained. 
They  strove  to  procure  faithful  descriptions  of- what*' 
ever  manipulations  of  art  had  not,  though  in  com- 
TDon  practice,  been  as  yet  clearly  explained  in  any 
written  document.  AU  the  phenomena  of  Naturoi 
engaged  their  eager  observation.  In  chemistry^ 
Hooks,  one  of  their  number,  discovered  that  theory 
of  combustion,  at>d  of  the  specific  differences  of  airS| 
which  has  been  lately  revived  by  Lavoisier  and  bi^ 
disciples.  A  series  of  experiments  uncommonly  ift* 
gcnious  and  well  imagined,  were  performed  in  th«' 
presence  of  the  Society,  to*  evince  the  truth  pf  t|i« 
theory  t  and  nothing,  as  it  should  seem,  but  itt 
strong  contrariety  to  vulgar  observation,  and  the  fa* 
sbionable  preference  of  the  mechanical  philosophy^ 
could  have  hindered  it  from  being  then  adopted  af 
indisputable  science.  Several  other  branches  of  phy* 
sics  were,  about  the  same  time  as  it  were,  created  by 
their  exertions :  And  the  best  improvements  of  agri-** 
culture,  of  gardening,  and  of  all  the  arts  of  manu- 
facture in  England,  are  to  be  dated  from  the  time 
when  the  Royal  Society  began  to  establish  the  ne- 
cessary intercourse  between  sctenoe  and  arti  The- 
1 800^  1 80 1  •  C  c  mathematical 
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laaatbeciatical;  and  physical  researches  of  those  great, 
cpeia  qiAnot^be  denied  tp  liave  led  Newton  directly 
to.tite  discoveries  .of  gravitation,  of  fluxions^  and  of 
the  analysis  of  light. 

,  In  the  subsequent  exertions  of  these  philosophers^ 
there  may  have  been  an  occasional  diminution  of 
that  first  enthusiasm.  But  how  many  of  the  most 
interesting  phenomena  of  Nature  have  been  regis- 
tered in  their  .J4)uruals  ?  What  great  improvements 
Ijas  any, branch  of  art  or  science  experienced,  which 
IjaAre  not  either  originated,  or  at  least  deri\-cd  their 
chief  authority,  from  the  efforts  of  this  society  ?  They 
^osecutod  the  researches  q(  Newton,  till  they  cod- 
fifmedhis^  system  by  facts,  in  those  parts  of  it  which 
^  bad  been  objiged  to  leave  unsupported  but  by 
^palogy.  .  A  great  number  of  the  most  important 
ffwjts  in  naturaj. history  have  been  by  them,  first  ob* 
sc»rved  and  made  known.  The  volumes  of  their 
tj^ansactioos  contain  many  of  the  best  mathematical 
]2^|>ers^  which  the  eighteenth  century  has  produced. 
T^e  physiology  of  both  animal  and  vegetable  life  has 
h^en  remarkably  illustrated  by  the  success  of  their 
eiiquiries.  The  later  researches  concerning  the-na- 
tjire  and  the  differences  of  airs  bad  their  begiimiog 
amppgjthe  members  of  this  society..  The  greater 
p^  of  the  experiments  and  discoveries  concemiog 
electriQUywere  made  by  them.  ;  Among  the  acade- 
m^ep  andj  societies  of  later  institution  throughout 
l^urope,  none  has  produced  a  scries  of  memoirs, 
i^pre  truly  valuable  than  the  collection  of  the  trans- 
^^[ipns  pf  tl^e  Royal  Society  of  London.  .  .  :  ^ 
'      ...'.,  "^      '       "       Sir 
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I 

/Slip  Joseph  Banks  enteitd,  in  the  year  1:778,  Upon 
tl>e  dulies  of  the  office  q(  President  of.  this  society. 
He  devoted  himself  with  the  most  succes^ul  zeal  to 
the  faithful  discharge  of  ihem.     His  attentions  had 
the  happy'eflfect  of  procuring  commuoications  ^^l  the 
highest  d<^ree  interesting    and.  important,  which,, 
but  for  his  cares,  might  not  have  been  made.knowQ 
to  thesocicty,  in  the  first  instaoce— and  of  epgaging! 
various  persons. of  high  rank  and  eminent  abilities  toh 
fiolicH  the  honour  of  being  received  as  fellows,  who, 
under  another  Preatdent,   might*  not  perhaps  hav^ 
been  equalljr.  desirous  to. mingle  in  this  con^pany  of[ 
philosophers.    The  zeal  and  assiduity  with  which  be 
did  his  duty,  had  s^  happy  efTect.  in  exciting  the* 
members  in  general  to  extraordinary  diligence  and 
activity  in  the  proper  pursuits  of  the  society.    The 
election  to    the  office  is  a.nnual  :    but  the  fellows 
thought  themselves  too  fortunate  in  a,  such  a  Presi* 
dent,  hastily  to  think  of  changing  hrm  when  the 
terms  of  re-election  returned.    For  the  first,  three  or 
four  years  of  his  Presidency,  all  went  on  in  harmony, 
and  with  extraordinary  advantages  to  science.  There 
are  few  periods  of  not  more  than  equal  duration^ 
since  the  origin  of  the  Royal  Society,  in  which  so 
many  valuable  papers  have  been  read  at  its  meet^ 
ings.  , 

But,  notwithstanding  the  zeal,  assiduity,  an4  im« 
partiality  with  which  Sir  Joseph  Banks  devoted  him*» 
^self  to  the  duties  of  fa[i%.^ce  ;  iKrtwithstanding  the 
general  sucofss  of  Jvis  c^res ;  disQoatents  began  to 
prise  against  bijn^  .^VQP  among  the?  niost  eminent 
i  C  c  2  members 
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members  of  the  Society.  A  variety  of  complaints, 
ike  frmt  merely  of  misunderstatiding  and  prejudice'^ 
were  industriously  suggested  in  regard  to  his  con- 
duct  in  the  Presidency.  **  It  was  said,  that  Science 
berseif  had  never  been  more  signally  tnsutted  than 
by  the  elevation  of  a  mere  ainafeur\  to  occupy  the 
chair  once  filled  by  Newton.  It  was  atlcdged^  that 
be  dishonoured  the  Society,  by  introducing  into  the 
management  of  its  affairs  the  low  intrigues^  the  un- 
manly calumnies,  the  whispering  artifices  of  a  iteak 
and  Corrupted  Court,  or  of  a  scene  of  wi-etcbed  po- 
Iitical  cabftl*  It  was  affirmed,  that  he  strove,  by  va- 
rfoud  arts,  to  an*ogate  to  himself  exclusively  the 
po^'er  of  introducing  new  members  into  the  Society; 
and  by  this  means  to  fill  it  with  ignorant  and  triflings 
men  of  wealth  and  rank  ;  while  the  inventor  in  art, 
the  discoverer  in  science,  the  teacher  of  knowledge^ 
whose  lessons  could  confer  on  every  understanding 
new  powers  of  keen  and  rapid  intelligence,  were -to 
Be  driven  away  with  scorn,  because  they  might  hap- 
pen to  be  schoolmasters^  tradesmen^  country  phy- 
sicians, or  persons  exercising  as  men  of  letters,  an  in- 
fluence above,  all  others,  the  most  beneficent  and 
important  over  the  tides  .of  hum^n  knowledge  and 
the  course  of -public  opinion.  It  was  urged,  in  a 
tone  of  mingled  indignation  and  sorrow,  that  his 
hostility  to  mathematical  science  threatened  to  bring 
it  into  discredit  and  pegkct  in  the  Society,  over 
which  he  was  suflfered  to  pre»dc;  and  that  foreigners 
would  hence  "be  allowed  to  snatch  away  from  £ng- 
ti^men^  thfttpalm  ofmathemotica)  excellence  which 
-'        -  •   -  .  had 
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bad  been  'thorti  e^er  sibce  tht  discovelrj  of  Qonaoo^ 
by  NewtoA.  •  It  was  sarcastically  observed,  that  be 
possessed  no  scientific  merits,  but  such  as  depende4 
merely  on  Mily  labour  and  the  ^ex^ndiiure  of  m^^y. 
It  wa^  said)  that  he  affected  to  be  the  despot  of  the 
Society,  without  having  any  thing  of  that  genuine 
euperioi^ity .  Of  science  and  talents,  which  might  in^ 
deed  bav^  invested  Tiim  with  effective  despotism." 

But,  however  respectable  the  persons  firom  whom 
Ifaesie  complaints  were  suggested,  however,  deep  and 
general  the  impression  which  they  mAde^  though  it 
be  not  unlikely  that  they  may  even  descend  with 
aggravation  to  posterity; — they  were  nevertheless 

CXCEBOltf^LY  UWtST. 

'   The  Government  of  the  Society  is,  by  the  Pred<* 
dent  and  a  Council,  annually  electod.    They  are, 
bqwe\^,  accountable  for  their  official  conduct  to  the 
dectors :;  and,  under  certain  t^gulations;,  any  pie^ 
of  bwdness  may  be  brought  under  tbe  immediate 
cognii^noe  of  tbe^  wbde  Society.    Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
when  he:devDted  his  time  and  attention  to  tbe  duties 
of  the  Presidency,  naturaUy  resolved  to  exercise  also 
its  just  constitutional  powers.     But  he  found  the  se- 
cretaries, who  had  been  already  some  time  in  oifice, 
and  with  them  Others  of  the  most  assiduous  and  active 
of  the  old  members,  willing  to  exercise  over  the  pro* 
ceedings  of^the  Society,  an  irregular  authority,  such 
as,  it  seemed,  if  tdtnely  submitted  to,  wodld  throw 
the  Society^s  aflains  into  confusionf,  and  reduce  the 
President  to  a   mere  cypher.     They  were  worthy 
men ;  and  their  inclination  to  rule  was  sufficiently 

C  c  3  natural : 
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natural :  Lut  it  was  evident  that  the  President*^obld 
fail  in  his  duty,  if  h^  did  not  rendei^ 'his  jwt  author 
iity  decisively  efficiont.  -  ,  ,   !     .     , 

••*  Besides,  it  had  been  for  some  time  commonty  sug- 
gested, among-  philosophers  on  the  cotfitrnent,  that 
the  Candid  and  liberal  spirtt'  of  science  prevailed  td 
excess,  in  hindering  the  Royal  Society  of  London  from 
objecting  to  almost  any  flefeon,  however  unfits  iwhd 
should,  with  the  offer  of  the  usual  pecuniar^  dohtri- 
buti(hi,  ask  admission  into  theirs  fellowship;  D'AIem^ 
bcrt,  used  gaily  to  ask  any  of'his  acquaintance  conwng 
to  En  gland — if  they  Wished  to  become  members  of  the 
Royal  Society  ?  and  to  intin[)ate  slightingly^  that,  if 
they  thought  it  an  honour,  he  could  easily  obtain  it  fur 
them.  £ven  at  home,  the  facility.iwith  •which,  this 
honoqr  was  ordinarily  granted,  might  sedrat>ta.  be 
fest  bringing  it  into  a  cfcrtain  degree  of  cootemptl 
Sir  Jbs(^ph  Banks,  therefore,  with  wisef  aod  jscalont 
attention  to  the  true  interests  of ihe-Soci^^.resolved 
to  use  ev^ry  just  and  honourable  precaution  to. hin^ 
der  the  honours  of  its  fellowship  .(tom  be&ig,:  in  fu« 
ture,  too  lavishly  prostituted^  The  jfrj^j  principle 
which  he  thought  proper  to  adoptlwitb  a  view  to 
this  end,  was,  thaf  all  persons  offah^'vtoral  character^ 
and  decent  mantiers^  who  had  emneuily^  distiuguisAed 
themselves  by  discoveries  or  mventions^of  higk  mpor^ 
fance  in  any  of  those  branches  of  art  or  science  which 
if  was  the  express  object  of  the  Society  to  cultivate^ 
might  (whatever  their  condition  in  life)  /o  he  gladfy 
received  among  its  members.  *  But,  in  the  next  placcj 
he  was  of  opinion,  that,  of  ihdse  who  were  w^^ 
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Jrraersrvf^nrt  or  science,  arut  had  maie  ^  ^r^msrkahfy 
ingetaws  ^mttributions  ^'ibeir  improvetwd^npni  ougHll^ 
Jo  be  'Aostify  rzcemed  mU  ike  Royal  S^ckty\  ^hlfs^yoid: 
\aad  'fortimc  were  mi  'such  at  to  ufi^clioH^/iafS§ciety 
and  Us  pursuits  a  degree  of  new  splendor,  as  wM'iU'4Q 
€ndxmr  thm  with  tie'  naans  of  promoting ,  ks  fuie^xt,  on 
^  occasions,  by  ecstraordinary  expence.  It'^Hl  not^ 
easy  to  sliew,  that  these  principles  wcSre^fWltthe  be* 
jwhidi  a  President  of : the  R0}^1  Society  oocHd  a^pt 
ibr  tbeitnaihtenance  of  it&  dignity'  and  usefulness.  It 
is  impofefeible  to  deny,  that,  hy  ^tbegjc,  ili  r6g^hl  to  thfc 
admission  of  new  members,  has  tiae  -eondtot  of  •'Sir 
Joseph  Banks  been  ever  cfa^y  rdguia^d.  i  ^  ? 
'  Another  consideration,  too,  of  sttll^at^r  dellcacj^ 
had,  perhaps,  no  small  efffecr  on  the-tohdupt  of  \kib 
-President,  in  respect  to  -the  admi^o^i^cf  newmemr 
bers  intO'tbe  Society.  The  iSpuricAaajpblttD^phy  tof 
'  the  theorists,  the  atbei^s,  the  r  iQftiovatari["diblighlin^ 
in  tnerb  ehang^,  without  regard  to  it^  obtifiequeQixk^ 
the  sblf-co<naetted  ssprits  forts,  and  th%c  ^iie^mi^V^i  <{f 
extmvag^nt  itnpossihilities  ds  to  the  dcJmiiij^  ^g^M- 
was  at  this  time,  even  throughout  fijitoipt,  iniisMf^ 
jng  its  disciples,  recruiting  its  ntmilMtflr;  4nd  as. 
piring  every  where  to  interrupt,  by  their  efibrtrf 
th^  progress  of  genuine  science,  and  t4  disttifh 
the  order  of  civil  life.  Th^  sagacity  6(  Sir  Jo^ph 
Banks  could  nbi  but  itisoern  tfa<^  rising  mis^ 
chief.  It  was  his  duty  to -preserve  theRppl' Society 
from  its  intrusion.  He  beeame,  therefore,  anxious  0» 
prevent  the  reception  of  ^any  of  the  disciples  of  that 
false  philosophy  intp  the  fellowship  of  the  Society* 
There  W9S^  perhaps^  no  (^e  seryice  ^t^h  he  could 

C  c  4  perforpi 
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•fieWbrm  to  it,  w  truly  ioipoiiaot.— ^Yef,  it  ^fltoot  «]^ 
^)ear  surpri^g^  that  in  the  discharge  of  an  office  of 
60  groat  delfCfcy,  oQonce  fllbookl  have  been,  at  times, 
JBVoluntariiy .  given,  even  to  men  of  real  worth  and 
hiknts. 

At  length,  the  mutual  discontents,  owiiig  to  these 
.causes,  arosef  to  such  a  height  between  the  Presid^tt 
laod  a  number  of  the  members  of  the  Royal  Society, 
that  they  oooM  not  but,  break  out  into  open  disseo- 
Sg(\n  in  the  course  of  its  proceedings.  Dr.  Hutton, 
a  philosopher  of  great  personal  worth,  arid  the  most 
eminent  talents,  was  reduced. to  the  necessity  of  re« 
signing  the  o£ce  of  Foreign  Secretary  to  the  Soci^y. 
JHls  fKdnds  regretted  that  necessity,  and  scrupled  not 
to  ascribe  it  to  disingeauouis  practices  by  the  President 
-The  President's  coDdxict.  in  the  matter  w^,  on  the 
jQther  band,  justified  by  those  who  were  attached  to 
^m.  Every  causcof  mutual  dissatisfactioa  was,  upon 
this^  roused  into  sadd&a,keeo,^  and  open  activity.  Dt. 
Hutton  waa  accused  of  having  neglected  the  duties  of 
iiis  office.  He  explained  and  defended  his  coiKiuct's 
and  avoteof  Jthe  Society  fully  approved  his  defence. 

Those  who  were  hostile  to  the  President,  tfaoufht 
^at  this  approbation  waa.tothem  a  triumph.  l%e  . 
{^resident  could  not  avoid  seeit^  that,  while  con* 
ftidered  in  this  light,  it  must  ^ii^entially  iiifipa^  the 
energy  of  his  official  authority.*  He  was  reduc^  fia 
the  necessity  of  either  reUn^isbing  his  offiee  io  dis- 
grace, or  else  obtaining  such  support  as  should  eflSeo* 
tually  huinhif  theei^ultation  of  the  malcontents.  On 
the  evening  of  the  8th  of  January,  ]  7  84,  the  resQlu^ 
lion,  ^*  that  tiii  S^iety  da  affrov^  of  Sir  JoHfi  Banks 

^  '^  for 
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^^fff  Mf  Presidmtj  awl  njoiB  stfporf  ^/*  was 
-^tnoved^  in  a  wry  full  meeting  t>f  the  Society,  by  Sit 
Jesefiis  irioods*  It  was  strenuously  opposed  by  thoaie 
to  whom  he  had  given  cause  of  dissatisfaction.  A 
long  and  earnest  debate  ensued.  Dr.  Horsley,  ijk 
particular,  having  been  interrupted  in  a  speech  of 
great  force  of  argument  and  fullness  of  detail,-~and 
being  farther  exasperated  by  a  suggcstiofi  from  Lord 
-Mulgrave, — ^arase,  and  with  that  eloquence  wtiich 
true  genius  knows  how  to  pour  forth,  when  it  is  ani» 
rotted,  yet  «ot  maddened  by  passian,-Mntimated  a 
threat,  that  i^  and  his  iriends»  if  disrespectfully  treat* 
ed  by  the  supporters  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  might  prd^ 
habiy  sbcedb,  and  form  a  rival  Society. — ^^^  Sir,'' said 
lie  in  concluding,  ^^  we  shall  have  one  remedy  in  our  , 
^  power,  if  all  others  fail.  If  other  remedies  diouU 
^^  &tl,  we  jcan,  at  last,  sbcbbb.  Sir,  when  the  ho^ 
^^  of  secession  comes,  the  President  will  be  lei;,  with 
**  bis  train  of  feeble  amateurs^  and  that  toy*  upon  the 
f^  table, — the  OHOST  of  that  society,  in  which  pbib^ 
^  fiopby  once  r^ned,  and  Newton  presided  as  ber  mi- 
**  nifiter  T*— Who  can  produce  from  the  pages,  of 
Dmostheiies,  of  Tully,  or  of  Rousseau,  an  effusion 
of  eloquence,  more  apposite  to  its  particular  purposct 
m*  breathing  a. loftier  tone  of  indignant  vehemence 
W>d  sublimity.  Even  tbm  eloquence,  however,  bad  not 
power  to  make  the  Society  forg^  bow  much  it  owe4 
to  the  services  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  Tbe  motioii, 
wbfcb  had  .been  made  in  bis  favour,  was,  by  a  great 
majority^  adopted,  as  tbe  common  voice  of  tbe  Society. 
•  PoiiHtDg  to  the  maoe. 

But 
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But  the  cantftmr  of  Sir^weph's  inifld^-^^^iflbd'plp:^* 
baps  also  X)r.  Horslcy's  threats  of  8eca»sioo,-^-lGd 
the  victorious  party  to  avoid  all  .provofcir%  exuha^* 
tion.     The  minority  were  encouraged  by  this  modoi 
rfitioil  of  the  President  and  his  friends,  to  denF>and  that 
Dr^  Button'  should  be  restored  to  the  office  of  Fw 
reign  Secretary.  To  have  made  this  cocicessioB,  would 
have  again  dishononrcd  the  President  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Socksty,     It  was,  therefore,  refused.  -  Yet^  in. the 
debate  which  it  occasioned,  it  sufficiently  appeared,—* 
bojh  Ihftt  Dr.  Hutton  had  done  nothing  to  forfeit 
the  confidence  and  esteem*  of  the  Socidty,  as  theit 
Foreign  Secretary, — and  that  it  would  be  more  ebfl^ 
venient  to  have  in  this  office,  a  gentleman  constantly 
resident  in  London,  and  cordially  at  peace  witb-tbe 
Presidentv     These   disputes   here  enxlied  ::  and  U«>^ 
ef  those  who  had  been  concerned  inr  them,  soon  re- 
gretted^ that  they  had  ever  arisen.  -^  •  *  -      •     » 

The  Society  returned,  with  new  zeal  and  una- 
mmil^,  to  the  prosecution  of  their  proper-Iab6«rsI 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  •cdii'ld  not  become' more  wartnlj^ 
the  fHend  of  science  than  he  featf"'  been  before.' 
Blit -forgetting  every  thing  in  the  lute  t50int^tions 
that  Was  addressed  with  asperity-  against  hinraelf) 
he  now  took  much  pams  t6  sbotho,  far  the  ^ko 
of  the  Society's  interests,  the  prejudifc^  of  those 
who  had  set  themselves  in  opposition  to  him ;  and 
endeavoured  not  unsucces^ully,  •  thik^f  excepti  tfed 
generous  emulation-  of  useful  invention  *'rfhd  di*i 
cover)',  no  divisive  sentimtent  shdtrhj  ^svef'  ag^iti 
t)e  known   among  this  xompany '  of  philosophers, 

while 
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^hifelhe  was  their  Prcsi^pt*'  ^Eycn  mnidsi  Xhcmatxj 
rJY^ .  societies  iir^be  Bfitish  ^mprte^  and  througbotit 
Ewopev'iibe.  JRoyal  Sadety  of  London  J\ds  becny  ev«r 
siiK^,  :ri3ing  in  the  public  estitnatioB.*    Its  volumiei 
-pf  tciinsactionSy  regularly  published,  have  been  filled 
with  mmoirSy.Q\h\bii'mg  the  best- methods  of  analy- 
-tibal  and  inductive  lOTcstygatibn  in  almost  every  de* 
partmcntof  physical  science,  and  bringing  to  light  t 
multitudiepf  discovcrijes  of  the  highest  inoportance, 
.both  as'  cnlarging'the  isphere  of  knowledge,  and  as 
joqreasing  the   active  powers  of  iart.    .  Tlie  names 
which  bav« -been  within  tliis  period,  added  16  the 
Jtst  of  its  members,  arc,  undeniably,  among  the  most 
illustrious  of  which  ,phiiosojphcrs.  can  boast*     Fo- 
ieigoers' find  that  honorary  admission  into  this  So*- 
^cty  is  <!>pcn  only  to  trahsceodent  scientific  merit. 
Those  parts  of  mathematical  science,  upon  whick 
depends  the  perfecting  of , astronomy  and  navigation^ 
the  forming  of  canils  and"  bridges,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  mill-machinery,  have  been  cultivated  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Societ}*!,  with  a  diligence  and  success  not 
exceeded  by  either  their  predecessors  at  hom^  or 
their  conteniporaries  abroad.     The  communications 
^n  anatomy,  chemistry^  and  the  physiology  of  ani- 
-nials  and  vegetables,  are  absolutely  invaluabre.   How 
.niatiy  precioiifr  additions :to  natural  history,  in  its  va- 
rious braofches,  have  they  iiot  supplied,— ^ven  though 
ddicaey  may  perhaps  have  'rendered  the  President 
^ooiewhalbJesB. willing  to  admit  many  papers  on  that 
which  was  known  Xo  be  his  favourite  study,  than  oti 
§ny.  of;  \\^&^  p^rts  of  science  to  which  be  was  sup- 
posed 
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posed  t6  ht  not  equally  pafrtial.  It  will  not  be  de- 
nied^ that,  since  J  Sir  kaac  Newton  presided  in  tbe 
Royal  Society,  a  &irer  aera  has  not  occurred  in  its 
history,  than  especially  the  latter  part  of  the  presi- 
dency of  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  .  Had  it  been  an  office 
with  an  income  .  of  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year 
attached  tait,he  could  not  have  more  asnduously de- 
voted himself  to  its  duties. 

It  is  not  merely  in  presiding  at  its  meetings,  and 
directing  the  transactions  of  its  business  in  the  coun* 
cil,  that  Sir  Joseph  Banks  has  made  himself  so  emi*  . 
tifently  the  benefactor  of  the  Royal  Society.  His 
house  has  been,  for  many  years,  a  scene  of  hospi- 
pitality  and  gracious  kindness,  inviting  the  common 
resort  of  men  of  science  from  all  parts  of  the  world* 
Every  Stmday  evening,  during  the  time  of  the  sessions 
of  Parliament,  and  the  ordinary  meetings<)f  the  Royal 
Society,  his  apartments  are  opeh  to  bis  scientific 
friends,  and  to  strangers  of  fair  character,  decent  ap- 
pearance, and  gentlemanly  manners,  who  are  properly 
introduced  to  him.  The  friends  of  science  of  all 
tanks,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  which  excludes 
not  virtue  and  enlightened  intelligence,  here  assemble 
with  eagerness.  The  most  elegant  and  interesting 
tjonversdtions  take  place.  The  discoveries,  the  en* 
quiries,  the  new  information  from  tc^imony,  which 
every  one  of  -these  friends  of  science  is  engaged 
upon,  hes  accomplished,  or  has  recently  heard,  are 
mutually  communicated.  Men  of  liberal  enquiry 
from  every  different  country  in  which  science  is 
known,-  are  occasionally  to  be  met  within  that  as- 
^  .  sembly  \ 
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sembly ;  and  few  things  are  any  where  done  towards  • 
the  improvement  of  art  or  science,  of  which  the  cs^jr- 
liest  news  may  not  be  there  learned.  It  rarely  hap- 
pens, that  some  new  curiosity  from  among  the  speci- 
mens of  nature  or  ingenious  art,  does  not  appear  on 
the  tables,  to  engage  the  inspection  of  thpse  to  whom 
it  may  suggest  new  and  useful  discovery.  For  the 
same  purpose,  his  library  and  his  collection  of  speci*  • 
mens  are  open  to  the  use  pf  all  whose  studies  and 
manners  render  them  not  unworthy  of  the  favour.  A 
catalogue  of  the  books  illustrative  of  natural  history, 
which  are  in  this  library,  has  been,  within  these  few 
years,  printed.  It  fills  even  four  octavo  volumes. 
Scarcely  a  book,  of  any  use  or  authority  in  natural 
history,  is  wanting  in  it* 

Almost  all  the  voyages  of  discovery,  and  the  travels. 
With  the  same  view,  which  have  been  undertaken  with- 
in these  last  five-and-twenty  years,  by  natives  of  Eng-. 
land,  have  been  more  or  less  promoted  by 'the  encou- 
tagement  and  instructions  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  The 
African  Association  owes  its  origin,  in  a  great 
degree,  to  his  cares.  Ledyard,  Lucas,  and  Hough- 
ton, were  by  him  chiefly  patronized  and  instructed  for 
their  journics.  The  worthy  and  ingenious  Mr.  Mungo 
Parke,  whose  late  travels  have  so  considerably  recti- 
fied and  enlarged  our  knowledge  of  the  interior  parts 
of  Africa,  was  sent  out  on  his  journey  with  Sir  Jo- 

♦  We  observe,  with  much  concern  and  regret,  that,  from  the 
title-page  to  the  end,  this  (Catalogue  abounds  in  instances  of  in<* 
cofirect  Latinitf,  and  in  remarkable  errors  in  bibliographical  eru* 
dition.  Knight  efthe  Baib  is,  with  a  very  gross  Anglicism,  trans- 
lated Balnsi  E^Mtthf 

seph'g 
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•  scpb*s  approbation.;  was  received  iby  biiii  witb  gifeat 
favonr,  when  be  retunied  to  gratify  his  patroos  with 
the  ingenuous ^nd  interesting  narrdtiire  of  the  dan- 
gers through  which  he  had  passed,  and  the  observa* 
tions  he  h^d "  made  j  and  owes  to  Sir  Joseph's  ge- 
nerous interposition,  much  of  that  success  with  which 
tti6  account  of  his  journey  has  been  published,  and 
not  a  littfc  of  that  liberal  compensation  which   bas 
enabled  him  to  retire  to  love  and  competence  near 
bis  native  village.     That  the  clilttire  :of  the  bread- 
fruit-tree has  been  successfully  introduced  into  our 
West  India  isles ;   that  the  polony  in  New  South 
Wales  has  been  reared  to  it^  present  prosperity ;  that 
the  natural  history  of  the  great  territory  of  New  Hol- 
land is  continually  more  and  •  more  explored ;  that, 
even  amidst  the  wars  which  now  desolate  the  earth, 
the  general  commerce  of  men  of  learning  and  science 
is  not  entirely  interrupted  ;  are  so  many  benefits,  for 
which  the  warmest  gratitude  of  philanthropy  and 
science  is  due  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks.     We  cannot  but 
hope,  that,  ere  many  more  years  shall  pass,  he  may 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  exertions  in  the  Afri- 
can Associations  browned  with  complete  success,  (by 
the  opening  up  of  all  the  interior  parts  of  that  vast 
peninsula,  to  geography,  to  comnicrce,  and  to  philo- 
sophical research.  ""  Evicn  thos(i  who  haye'Jetely  been 
entertained  or  instt'ucted,  whether  in  Frar>ce»  Ger- 
many, or. Britain,  by  Labillardiere's  account  of  D'En- 
trecastcaux's.  ypyage  in  search  of,  La  Pcrouse,  pwe 
thanks  to  Sir  Joseph  for  the  gratification  it  haS  given 
Ihem.     It  was  at  his  request,  that  the  papers  find  col- 
lections 
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l^ctipns  of  that  voyage,  were  freely  restored  by  the 
British  Government,  into  whose  hands  they  had  fallen, 
for  the  use  of  science  in  France. 

Many  useful  institutions  for  advancing  the  arts  at 
home  have  been,  likewise,  promoted  by  him.  Sir 
John  Sinclair  availed  hiiQself,  advantageously,  of  the 
advice  and  encouragement  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
when  be  entered  upon  the  compilation  of  that  sta- 
tistical account  of  Scotland,  which  he  has,  some  time 
since,  happily  completed.  The  institution  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  has  had  its  utility  greatly  increased  by 
means  of  the  counsels  of  the  President  of  the  Royal 
Society.  In  his  attentions  to  the  improvement  of  the 
bcecds  of  our  sheep  and  other  domesticated  animals, — 
tp  ^  the .  drainage  of  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  in 
which  bis  estates  chiefly  lie, — to  the  amelioration  of 
gardening  and  husbandry,  and  of  the  implements 
employed  in  them, — he  has  given  many  signal  and 
happy  instances  gf  that  scientific  patriotism,  which 
has  long  been  the  best  benefactor  of  our  country. 

Such  rewards  as  could  be  bes^wed  on  a  man  of 
ample  fortune  and.  perfect  disinterestedness,  have  not 
be^  withheld  from  the  author  of  these  services  to 
virtue  and  science.  The  Kin^  undeniably  a  zealous 
patron  of  all  that  is  in  science  sublime  and  useful^ 
and  a9  a  judge  of  merit,  at  once  candid  and  discri* 
uiinating, — has  honoured  Sir  Joseph  Banks  with  many 
flattering  personal  attentions.  As  it  is  usual  for  the 
Princes  of  Germany  to  bestow  on  men  of  science  and 
literature  the  honorary  title  of  Counsellor^  or  Prky 
Catinsellori  his  Majesty  has  dop^  Sir  Jofeph  the  mucli 

higher 
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Wgber  honottr  of  introducing  him,  as  an  effective 
Hieniber,  into  his  Privy  Council ;  which  is  that,  not 
of  a  petty  principality,  but  of  the  greatest  empire  in 
Ae  world.  The  honour  of  the  knighthood  of  the 
order  of  the  Bath,  has  been  hitherto  bestowed  usually 
on  none  but  Peers,  Princes,  or  Commanders  in  the 
navy  or  army,  distinguished  by  illustrious  services- 
In  the  installation  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  it  was  bestow* 
id  to  grace  science  and  the  worth  of  a  private  gentle- 
man.  Among  foreigners,  the  name  of  the  President 
of  the  Royal  Society  is  venerated,  even  as  that  of  sci- 
ence itself,  and  of  all  the  liberal  and  exahed  senti- 
ments which  it  is  natural  for  science  to  inspire.  HflV- 
ing  devoted  himself  to  philosophy,  he  has  never  court- 
ed political  importance^  not  even  so  far  as  to  procure^ 
as  he  might  easily  have  done,  a  seat  in  Parliament 
Yet,  among  the  landholders  in  whose  neighbourhood 
his  estates  lie,  he  is  honoured  and  observed  on  every 
occasion,  and  especially  in  all  their  common  transac- 
tions of  county  business,  even  as  if  he  were,  in  the 
bustle  of  politics,  their  principal  leader. 

Sir  Joseph^s  personal  form  is  tall,  well  built,  and 
'manly,  with  a  countenance  expressive  of  dignity  and 
intelligence.  He  has  been,  for  some  years,  occa- 
sionally afflicted  with  the  gout.  In  other  respects,  he 
enjoys  usually  good  health,  though  now  above  sixty 
years  of  age.  His  manners  arc  polite  yet  urbane  t 
his  conversation  rich  in  instructive  information,  frank, 
engaging,  unaffected,  without  levity,  yet  endowed 
with  sufficient  vivacity.  It  may  have  been,  in  mis- 
take, suppogpd  by  those  who.  knew  him  not,  that  he 

was 
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Was  merely  a  naturalist  and  a  virtuoso.  No  error  was 
civef  /artber  from  the  truth.  He  possesses  information 
upon  almost  every  different  species  of  subjects  within 
the  range  of  art  or  nature.  On  most  subjects  he  ex- 
crcivScs  the  discriminating  and  inventive  powers  of  an 
originally  vigorous  mind :  his  knowledge  is  not  that 
of  facts  merely,  or  of  technical  terms  and  complex 
abstractions  alone,  but  of  science  in  its  elementary 
principles,  and  of  Nature  in  her  happiest  forms. 

SIR  PETER  PARKER, 

ADMIRAL  OF  THB  FLEET, 

IS  an  officer,  whose  advancement  in  his  profession, 
has  been  regular,  steady,  and  uniform.  The  time  in 
which  he  entered  into  the  navy  we  have  not  been 
able  to  learn,  nor  the  date  of  his  first  commission  of 
lieutenancy ;  but  we  find  him  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  post-captain  in  May,  1747.  He  had  the  command 
of  a  frigate  the  greater  part  of  the  ensuing  war^  in 
which  he  shewed  himself  an  active  and  vigilant  officer, 
but  had  no  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself  in 
the  manner  he  has  since  done. 

Soon  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  last  war,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Rear-Admiral ;  and,  in 
177O,  was  dispatched  with  a  squadron  to  America,  to 
co-operate  with  General  Clinton,  in  the  attack  of 
Charleston.  He  sailed  from  Cork,  but,^  from  a  con- 
tinuance of  calm  and  contrary  winds,  was  near  three 
months  before  he  reached  Cape  Fear,  where,  having 
joined  General  Clinton,  he  proceeded  to  Charleston, 
and  took  possession  of  Long  Island. 

1800—1801.'  Dd  On 
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On  Sullivan's  Island,  which  commanded  the  hsLt" 
hour  of  Charleston,  the  Americans  had  erected  a 
strong  fortification,  of  twenty-two  and  thirty-VvQ 
pounders,  which  was  garrisoned  by  three  hundred 
mea.  This  island  it  was  resolved  to  attack,  and  every 
thing  being  arranged.  Admiral  Parker,  in  the  Bristol, 
of  fifty  guns,  with  the  Experiment,  of  fifty  guns,  the 
Solebay,  Actcon,  Syren,  and  Sphynx  frigates,  thj5 
Thunder  bomb,  and  an  armed  ship,  got  jonder  weigh, 
and,  in  a  short  time,  these  ships,  having  all  (except 
the  Acteon,  which  run  aground)  got  springs  on  their 
cables,  began  a  tremendous  fire  on  the  fort.  At  the 
same  time  the  army  attacked  in  boats,  the  floating 
batlenes  and  tirmcd  craft  moving  to  cover  their 
landing. 

From  a  quarter  past  eleven  o'clock  till  half  past 
one,  the  ships  continued  to  receive  an  unremitting 
fire  from  the  fort,  when  it  slackened  for  a  sliort  time, 
owing  to  a  want  of  ammunition  ;  but  that  being  sup- 
plied, the  fire  was  renewed,  and  did  not  cease  till  nine 
at  night,  when  the  ships  were  hove  off,  the  Bristol 
and  Experiment  being  left  almost  wrecks  on  the  water. 
The  quarter-deck  of  the  Bristol  was  twice  cleared  of 
officers  by  the  enemy's  fire ;  but  our  gallant  Admiral 
stood  with  great  composurp  and  coolness,  notwith- 
standing the  slaughter  around  him;  The  troops  were 
unable  to  make  good  their  landing.  This  piece  of 
gallantry  has  certainly  not  been  surpassed,  and  has 
seldom  been  equalled.  The  Bristol,  whose  comple- 
ment of  men  did  not  much  exceed  three  hundred, 
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hsA  her  Captain  and  forty  men  killed,  and  seventy- 
one  wounded^  Admiral  Parker  soon  after  received 
the  bofioar  of  knighthood  for  this  service. 

Tke  Admiral,  with  General  Clinton^  sailed  soon 
after  to  Rhode  Island,  of  which  they  got  possession 
\;vithout  bloodshed,  the  enemy  having  abandoned  it 
pa  their  approach. 

Soon  after  bis  return  to  England  he  was  sent  out 
iigain  as  Commander  in  Chief  c^f  his  Majesty's  ships 
on  the  Jamaica  station.  This  post  he  held  till  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  and  returned  to  England  with 
a  splendid  fortune,  acquired  by  captures  made  upon 
the  enemies  of  his  country.  The  merchants  of  the 
Spanish  islands  had  reason  to  dread  his  name,  for  he 
made  so  judicious  a  disposition  of  his  cruizers,  that 
nothing  could  escape  them.  This  brought  a  vast  in- 
flux of  wealth  to  Jamaica,  and  endeared  him  to  the 
inhabitants.  His  disposition  of  his  cmizers  tended 
also  essentially  to  protect  the  commerce  of  the  island. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned,  and  was  soon 
after  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  Baronet.  He  has  been 
promoted  through  the  various  ranks  of  Admirals  to 
that  of  Admiral  of  the  White*  When  the  war 
broke  ottt  with  France,  his  age  released  him  from 
more  active  service,  and  he  was  appointed  Port- Ad- 
miral at  Portsmouth,  in  which  station  he  has  shewn 
that  he  was  amply  qualified  to  execute  the  duties  q( 
the  office. 

At  the  general  election  in  1784,  Sir  Peter  was  a 
candidate  for  the  borough  of  Seaford,  in  Sussex,  with 
«hc  hoiiaurable  Mr,  Neville^  and  wa*  returned,  but 
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the  el^tidn  was  declared  void  :  he^  stobd  agiin  for  tbfe 
same  borough,  in  conjunction  with  Sir  John  Hender- 
son and  was  again  returned ;  but  their  return  was  dis- 
allowed by  the  House  of  Comnaons,  and  their  oppo- 
nents, Sir  Godfrey  Webster,  and  th6  late  Mr.  Flood, 
voted  in  on  petition.'  .       \ 

On  the  death  of  Lord  Ho^we,  Sir  Peter  Parker  be- 
came the  oldest  Admiral  of.  the  navy,  and  was  of 
course  promoted  to  be  Adtniral  of  the  Fleet.  This 
gallant  veteran  remains  ^n  honour  cO  himself  and  to 
the  country,  whom  he  has. so  long  and  bravely  served 
in  public,  and  on  which  his  many  private  good  qua- 
lities reflect  no  less  credit. 


K<»«*»^«>< 


MR.  EDMUND  CARTWRIGHT. 

THE  subject  of  this  mjemoir,  so  well  known  as  a 
'skilful  mechanic  and  agreeable  poet,  is  the  younger 
.brother  of  John  Cartwi  ight;  Esq.  whose  life  has  al- 
ready been  given  in;  a  preceding  volume  of  this 
work.  He  wgs  born  at  JMarnbam,  in  the  county  of 
vf\ottingbatn,  in  April,  .1 743^  At  ten  years  of  age  he 
was  put  undqr.the  qafre.of  Mr.  Clark,  a  distinguished 
school- master,  at  Wakefield,  in  Yorkshire  (whose  life 
has  been  very  ably  written  by  one  oif  his  scholars,  Mr. 
Zouch).  With .  Mr.  .Clack  he  remained  five  years. 
While  .-under  the  tukion  of  .this  gentleman,-  be  gave 
the  first  specimen  of  his  poetical  talents,  being' called 
upon  to  produce,  with  the  rest  of  the  boys,  an  pftni- 
yersary  ,copy  of  verses  on  the  foundress  of  the  Sfihool, 
Queen  Elizabeth ;  the  superiority  pf  his  induced  the 

master 
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master  to'  conclude  they  were  borrowed  from  some 
printed  panegyric  on  that  distinguished  character, 
which  brought  upon  him  the  displeasure  of  the  master, 
till  his  future  productions  convinced  him  they  were 
original.  " '  *  ' 

On  leaving  Wakefield,  he  was  under  the  private* 
tuition  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Langhorne,  with  whom 
he  continued  till   he  was  Sent  to  Dx^ofd;  in    176b, 
when  he  was  entered  aCommotier  of  University  Col- 
lege. In  July,  1 762,  he  was  elected  a  Demy  of  Mag- ' 
dalen  College;  and  in   1 764  he  was  chosen  Fellow 
of  the  same  Society.-    During  his  residence  at  Col-^ 
lege,  be  enjoyed  the  socfety  of^omebf  the  most  dis- 
tinguished young  men  at  that  tiine  in -the  University  ;  - 
amongst  the  number  were  the  late  Sir  William  Jones, ' 
Mr.  Pye,  the  present  Podt-laureate,  and  Dr.  Thur-'' 
low,  the  late  Bishop  of  Durham. '  ^ 

Having  taken  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  en-  " 
tered  into  orders,  he  retired  into  the  country,  whefe 
he  resided  for  some  years  on  a  small  family  living. 

In  1771   he  JDublished  that  elegant  and  justly  ad-  ' 
mired  poem,  Armine  and  Elvira,  which  Went  through 
seven  or  eight  editions  in   the  course  of  eighteen 
months. 

In  December,  1772,  he^  married  Alice,  'daughter  of 
Richard  Whitaker,  Esq.  of  Doncastcr,  in  Yorkshire ;  * 
shortly  after  which  he  removed  to  Brampton,'  in  Der- 
byshire. It  was  her^e  he  made  that  most  valuable  dis- 
covery, the  application  of  yeast  in  putrid  fevers :  a 
particular  account  of  which  may  be  met  with  in  Dr. 
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Thornfpn's  fifth  volume  of  the  Riilosopby  of  Me* 
decine. 

In  1779  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Goadby-> 
Merwood,  in  Leicestershire.  About  this  time  he 
published  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  some  other  smaller 
ppems.       • 

In  1785  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  wife^  and 
soon  after  he  went  to  reside  at  Doncaster.  Here  it 
was  that  his  mechanical  talents  first  discovered  them- 
selves, in  the  invention  of  a  loom  working  by  ma- 
chinery, which,  as  soon  as  he  brought  to  its  requisite 
degree  of  perfection,  one  of  the  first  houses  at  that 
time  in  Manchester,  contracted  with  him  for  fivo 
hundred  looms,  and  erected  p  mill  for  their  receptioQ 
upon  a  larger  scale  (as  we  have  been  informed)  than 
uny  other  manufacturing  mill  at  that  time  in  exist- 
ence. As  soon  as  it  >vas  uncjerstood  what  the  nnll 
was  designed  for,  anonymous  letters  w^re  written  to 
the  proprietors  threatening  its  destruction,  and  which 
indeed  took  place  in  less  than  a  month  after  the  loome 
were  set  to  work.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  misfor- 
tune (in  consequence  of  which  the  contract  above^ 
mentioned  became  void,  and  the  manufecturers  de- 
terred from  having  any  thing  to  do  with  the  looms), 
this  invention  alone  would  have  been  a  very  ample 
fortune  to  him. 

Were  we  to  give  all  the,  particulars  of  this  gentlcn 
fnan's  history  as  a  mechanician,  it  would  much  ex- 
ceed the  limits  of  this  biographical  sketch  ;  we  must, 
however,  not  omit  mentioning  that  master-piece  of  me- 
chanical 
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cbanical  ingenuity,  hiis  machine  for  combing  of  wool, 
which  caused  such  an  alarm,  that  the  whole  body  of 
wool- combers,  from  all  quarters  of  the  country,  peti- 
tioned Parliament,  in  J793,  to  suppress  the  us^of  it,' 
which  petition  was  thrown  out  It  might  naturally 
have  been  supposed,  this  opposition  being  defeated, 
that  the  inventor  might  quietly  have  Enjoyed  the 
fruits  of  his  own  ingenuity,  but  the  prospects  of  ad-' 
vantage  this  valuable  invention  held  out  to  him  were, 
for  many  years,  frustrated  by  some  who  Worked  it  in 
jsccret,  and  by  the  barefaced  audacity  of  others',  who 
pubHcly  took  out  patents  for  mere  variations  of  the 
above  invention.  It  was  not  till  the  spring  of  1800, 
that  he  established  his  patent  right,  by  a  decision  given 
in  his  favour  in  the  Court  of  G>mmon  PIdas.  After  9 
trial  of  tMrenty-six  hours  a  verdict  was  found  for  him, 
and  the  damages  awarded,  one  thousand  p6unds ;  a 
sum  very  inadequate  for  the  injuries  he  had  sustained; 

In  1790  he  formed  a  second  matrimonial  connec- 
tion, marrying  Susannah,  youngest  dai!ghter  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Kearney,  of  Ireland,  presenter  of  Ar- 
magh, of  an  ancient  family  in  that  kingdom^  who 
married  Henrietta,  yourrgest  daughter  of  the  honour- 
able and  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Brydges,  younger  son  of 
Lord  Chandos,  who  was  for  many  years  Ambassador  at 
Constantinople,  and  brother  to.John  Brydges,  the  first' 
Duke  of  Chandos. 

In  1796  he  removed  to  the  metropolis.  On  th^e 
death  of  the  late  Mr.  Moore,  Secretary  to  the  Society 
/or  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manuffictures,  and 
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Commerce,,  Mr.  Cartwright  offered  himself  as  his  suc- 
cessor, and  tfhere  is  jever]^  reason  to  believe  he  would 
have  been  thesuccessful  candidate  ;  but  with  a  mag^ 
n^nimity  and  modesty  not  often  to  be  met  with,  he 
withdrew,  in  favour  of  a  competitor,  whose  practical 
knowledge  ii^  the  manufacturing  line  promises  to  be 
particularly  serviceable  to  the  Society,  The.merao-p 
rial  which  he  read  to  that  Society,  when  he  first  an- 
nounced l^imself  a  candidate  ;  and  the  speech  which 
he  delivered  to  them  on  declining  the. contest,  have 
been  printed;  and,  as  literary  compositions,  have 
been  equally  admired  for  classical  taste  and  unaffected 
eloquence. 

In  this  pamphlet  the  reader  will  meet  with  accounts 
of  the  different  mechanical  inventions  which  this  gen- 
tleman has,  at  various  times,  brought  forward,  more 
particularly  his  improved  steam-engine,  which,  we 
-  understand,  is  rapidly  getting  ioto  very  general  use. 

The  friends  of  taste  and  poetry  have  long  lamented 
that  so  charming  a  poem  as  Armine  ;and  Elvira 
should  be  out  pf  print :  it  must,  therefore,  be  highly 
pleasing  to  them,  to  be  informed,  that  Mr.  Cartwright 
is  about  publishing  a  new  edition  of  bis  poems: 

Mr.  Edmund  Cartwright,  in  private  life,  is  as  esti- 
mable for  the  mildness  of  his  manners  and  unaffected 
(|cportment,  as  in  public,  h?  is  respectable  for  superior 
attainments.  R, 
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LORD  GRENVILLE, 

WILLIAM  WYNDHAM   GRENVILLE  wa» 

the  seooiul  soa  of  the  celebrated  George  Grenville, 
brother: ol"  Earl  Temple,  and  Prime  Minister  in  an 
early  partof  this  reign.  His  father,  as  every  histo- 
rical reader  must  know,  was  very  eminent  as  a  poli-^ 
tical  leader^  and  particularly  distinguished  for  his. 
financial  projects;  though  one  of  them,  the  Stamp 
Act>  led  eventually  to  very  destructive  consequences, 
yet  his  character,  as  a  financier,  possessed  very  con- 
siderable merit.  After  Mr..  Pitt  left  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  before  Mr,  Fox  became  a  Member, 
Mr.  Grenvillc  was  esteemed  equal  to  any  man  ia 
the  House.  Dying  in  1770,  he  left  a  large  family, 
the  eldest  of  whom,  George,  became  afterwards  Earl 
Teniple>,on  the  death  of  his  uncle,  and  was  since 
created  Marquis  of  Buckingham.  Temple  is,  in- 
deed, the  family  name.  The  late  Mr.  George  Gren- 
ville  had  taken  .that  of  his  mother,  on  account  of  aa 
e;3tate  which"  descended  tp  him  through  her.  The 
Marquis  of  Buckingham  inherited  both  the  estates 
of  Temple  and  Grenville,  greatly  increased  his  for- 
t4ine  by  marrying  the  daughter  and  only  child  of  the 
late  Lord  Nugent.  Earl  Temple,  his  Lprdship's  son 
and  heir,  married  the  heiress  of  Chandos,  so  that 
four  capit(il  fortunes  are  now  concentrated  in  the 
House  of  Buckingham.  William  Wyndham,  the 
second  son  of  Mr.  Gr.enville,  was  born  October  25th 
17.59,  ?  f4?vv  ipoptbs  a(i^  his  cpusin  German,  the 
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present  illustrious  Minister.  Mr.  Grenville  very 
early  gave  indication»  of  m  dear  and  vigorous  under- 
standing, and  applied  himself  sedulously  to  the  ac- 
ij^uisition  of  literary  and  poiitieal  knowledge*  Bemg 
acarccly  ofstgG  at  the  general  election  1780,  he  did 
Hot  enter  Parliament  til)  some  years  after,  when  he 
joined  the  party  heatJed  by  bis  friend  Mr,  Pitt,,  in 
opposing  Mr.  Fox^s  East-India  Bill.  He  greatly 
distinguished  himself  by  his  specschcs  in  favour  of 
tbe  East-India  Btll',  Commutation  Act,  and  other 
mea^at^s  proposed  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  frnst  year  of 
bis  administration.  He  farther  advanced  his  political; 
'  feme  the  following  session,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Irish  propositions,  and  was  looked  on  by  both  parties 
jrs  a  gentleman  destined,  tbrough  his  abilities  and  ap- 
plication, to  rise  to  the  firft  offices  of  the  State.  Mr. 
Grenville,  on  the  subject  of  a  commercial  treaty  wi^ 
France,  very  greatly  distinguished  himself  for  know^ 
ledge  of  the  general  principles  of  tradcy  and  the  re*- 
^pective  interests  of  bqth  powers.  On  the  question 
doncerning  the  impeachment  of  Mr.  Hastings,  he 
voted  against  the  first  charges  being  brought  fbrr 
ward ;  but  on  having  examined  the  circumstance, 
he  at  length  voted  for  his  in>peachment. 

Having  devoted  a  great  portion  of  attention  to  the* 
usages  and  forms  of  the  House,  he  was  appointed 
Spcakef,  and  very  much  admired  for  his  conduct  in 
that  office.  Through  life  he  has  applied  himself 
with  wonderful  assiduity  to  foreign*  politics,  and  in- 
1*791  was  deemed  the  fittest  man  to  succeed  the 
Duke  of  Lce<;ls  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  foreign 
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dq)artment.  At  this  tisMs  French  a&m  becama 
extremely  critical  tbe  revolutionary  dootrioes  were 
spreading  very  fast;  an  intercourse  with  that  country 
becoming  daily  more  dangerous,  it  required  gre^ 
delicacy  of  address^  and  very  skilful  policy^  to  dis-, 
courage  the  propagators  of  destructive  principles 
without  a  hostile  interference  with  a  qatioa  from 
which  they  issued.  When  the  King  of  France  ao«: 
pounced  to  the  neighbooriog  powers  his  accept- 
ance <^  the  new  constitution,  the  answer  delivered 
by  the  British  Ministry  was  extremely  cautious  and 
wise.  Withput  expressing  any  opinion  on  the  good-.^ 
ness  or  badness  of  a  system  which,  not  having  theii 
interfered  with  this  eountryy  it  did  not  then  belong 
to  our  government  to  discuss.  About  this  time  he 
was  created  a  Peer  by  the  title  of  Lord  Grenvillc, 
and  appointed  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Peers.  Be- 
sides accuracy  and  extent  of  political  knowledge, 
his  Lordship,  now  that  his  talents  were  matured  by 
experience,  shewed  himself  deeply  conversant  with 
the  geperal  principles  of  politics,  in  discussing  the 
propriety  of  our  iftterference  between  Russia  and 
Turkey ;  he,  in  a  few  words,  explained  the  object 
which  induced  Britain,  both  then  and  at  other  times, 
to  adopt  the  parts  it  has  chosen  in  the  continental 
politics  of  Europe,  **  An  idle  and  vulgar  prejudice," 
Tiie  observed,  ^*  was  disseminated  through  the  nation, 
that  this  country  had  no  occasion  for  foreign  connec* 
tion,  that  it  was  our  best  system  to  siaad  alone. 
This  was  an  unfounded  doctrine,  a  delusive  and  dan-r 
gerous  policy.     But  though  it  was  certainly  untruse 
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that  wc  couH'sarely  and'  prudently  stancf  alone,  it 
was  trucihatwc  Kadnd^jrmbitious  objects  to  pursue; 
we  bad  notHfng-^  to  gain  ;  we  wishe^j  only  to  remain 
as  we  Were,  and  our  alliances  could  only  have  the 
tenderrcyof  "main'taining  the  balance  of  power.  Our 
principles' were  pacifKi-;  ft  was  known  to  Europe  that 
they  wire  so;  and  it  was  a^iftiatter  of  pride,  that,  stand- 
ing on  the  high  eminence  which  we  did,  we  exerted 
oiir  power  only  fbr  the  maintenance  of  peace.'* 

"Such  was  the  true  object  of  our  late  interference. 
Our  ally,  Prussia,  had  substantial  reasons  for  alarm 
at  the  encroachment  of  Russia  on  the  Porte.     1-hey 
threatened  Xht  overthrow  of  that  balance  which  was 
necessary  td  the  general  tranquillity.     It  was  evident 
that  the  object  of  Ruffia  was  to  become  maritime; 
and  he  desired  to  know  tf  that  was  an  object  favour- 
able, or  even  safe,  to  England  ?  It  was  an  acknow- 
ledged fact,  that  if  ever 'she  did  become  maritime,  it 
was  to  the  friendship  of  England  that  she  owed  hef 
naval  powers.     Oczakow  Wis  said  to  be  of  no  value 
in  the  hands  '6f  Russia.     He  denied  the  fact :  in  the* 
hands  df  Ruwssia  it  was  important;  because  it  could 
only  be  for  offence.     To  the  Porte  it  could  only  be 
of  con'^cqucncc  for  defence  :  it  was  precisely  on  this 
distinction   that  the  alarm  had  been  taken.     Such 
waif  the  opinion  of  their  ally;  such  had  been  adopted 
as  the  opinion   of  the  Cabinet;  and   upon   opinioi> 
they  acted.  ^  In  the  same  Speech  he  exhibited  a  ge- 
neral view  of  the  weight  due  to  public  opinion  in  a 
free  country,  illustrated  by  the  conduct  of  Ministers' 
Jn  the  dispute  with  Russia,     When  they  found,  that 
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not  only  in  the  two  Houses  of  Parlkuncnt  there 
were  a  considerable  number  of  persons  who  did  not 
agree  with  his  Majesty's  Ministers  iji  this  view  of 
the  object,  and  still  more  so  when;they  found  that  this 
sentiment  was  taken  up  by  a  great  number,  if  not  a 
majority  of  tlie  people,  it  became  ^  new  ^jucstioH,    ^ 
whether  with  a  divided  peeple  they  should  persist  in 
a  prosecution  of  the  object.    .They,  with  apipper 
deference  to  public  opinion,  determined  that  it  was 
not  proper  to  risk  the  hazard  of  a  war  under  such 
circumstances.  .  Such  was  his  opinion ;  such  ought 
ever  to  be  the  influence  on  a  popular  Gov^emmcnt 
of  public,  opinion,  and  he.  should  ever  yield  to  its 
Bway.     In  the.  various  transactions  of  Eiirope,  Bri- 
tish^ policy  had  of  late   been   exerted  in  restoring 
things  to  the  statu  quo ;  the  balance  which  it  was 
thought   necessary  to  poise.  .  A   treaty   had*  been 
formed  through  the  mediation,  of  the  allied  powcrfs, 
between  the  Emperor  and  the  Porte,  on  the  basis  of 
the  strict  status  quo.     Peace  ha'd  been  re-established 
between  Russia  and  Sweden,  but  on  the  same  basLs^ 
The  Netherlands  had  been  restored  to  the  House  of 
Austria,  and  the  ancient  constitution  secured  to  the 
people  on  the  mediation  of  the  allied  powers ;  aild 
pcis^e  had  been  also  established  between  Russia  and 
the  Porte,  on  the  basis  of  the  status  quo,  qualified  only 
by  the  retention  of  Oczakovv.  All  this  had  been  done 
in  the  true  spirit  of  the  pacific  principles  by  which 
wc  were  governed.     It  was  a  glorious  distinction  fo]^ 
England,  that,  placed  op  a.  pinnacle  of  prbspcrity,  un- 
precedented not  only  in  our  own  anufJ6,.]xii  int?^ 
.    .  hisiory 
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history  of  all  other  aatkms,  the  exerted  her  potMf^ 
not  for  aggr^Kliflement  and  aiaibit]on--^DOt  to  profit 
froBi  the  distractions  of  other  countries— ^Eiot  to  cfae- 
rishiag  any  oiean  aenlinieai  of  revenge  for  wooiids 
inflicted  in  the  moments  of  ow  weaknoes,  to  sei^e 
in  our  turn  our  moment  of  advantage^  and  perpetuate 
the  disorders  that  ravaged  a  neighbooring  and  rival 
people.  That  with  the  means  of  unprecedented  in- 
fluence she  exerted  it  lor  the  peace  of  £urope,  and 
desired  only  to  be  felt  and  known  as  the  friend,  aad 
not  as  the  disturber  of  other  nations." 

During  the  same  session  the  dfecussion  of  tbe 
principles  that  related  to  the  French  Revolution  came 
b^re  Parliament.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord 
Grenville's  speech  was  in  the  same  strain  of  official 
caution,  which  had  been  observed  in  every  thing 
that  could  relate  to  France.  He  confined  himsdf 
to  the  general  folly  of  such  doctrines,  and  their  in- 
admissibility in  this  country,  without  saying  a  word 
of  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  their  adoption  by 
another  people.  He  Cvxpressed  himself  with  great 
justice  and  force  on  the  writings  by  which  the  pro- 
clamation was  caused  in  179^.  "Seditions  publi- 
cations had  been  industriously  circulated  among  a'l 
ranks  of  people,  and  from  the  style  in  which  tbcy 
are  written,  were  not  so  much  an  appeal  to  their 
judgtnent,  as  to  their  passions,  and  had  a  tendency. to 
irritate  and  inflame  their  minds.  If  it  was  asked, 
whether  the  proclamation  issued  upon  that  con- 
tennptible,  trivial,  and  libellous  work  of  Paine'«i 
he  would  answer^  he  said^No:  for  he  thought  H 

the 
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the  most  deficient  and  foolish  publication  tbaft  couM 
be  priptod ;  but  there  were  mafly  others  in  cirav' 
latioQ,  aiKl  those  were  followed  up  by  societi^ 
ai>d  meetings  avowedly  inculcating  their  principles^ 
which  were  nothing  ^boft  of  a  total  subversion 
of  every  known  and  wise  system  of  govemiBeot : 
they  bad  not  even  stopped  here,  but  had  disseminated 
their  seditious  purposes  by  attempts  to  excite,  by 
band-bills^  mutiny  and  disorder  amongst  the  army 
and  nav}^  When  they  had  eome  to  this  pitch,  would 
any  man  say,  that  Ministers  ought  to  remain  inac- 
tive, or  that  it  was  unnecessary  for  the  Executive 
Government  to  interfere  ?  Certainly  not ;  the  danger 
might  easily  be  averted  in  the  beginning,  but  would 
prove  great  and  serious  if  neglected.  There  was  one 
point  more  to  be  noticed  concerning  those  proceed- 
ings, and  that  was  their  correspondence  with  foreign 
countries*  In  his  opinion  no  profit  could  be  derived 
to  this  country  from  any  interference  in  the  aiTairs 
of  France." 

In  the  course  of  the  parliamentary  recess  various 
events  took  place  which  called  forward  the  political 
abilities  of  the  noble  Secretary  for  foreign  affairs* 
The  French  Monarchy  was  annihilated,  though  the 
Monarch  was  still  suffered  to  live.  TlKxigh  Britain 
continued  to  observe  a  formal  neutrality  in  the  war 
between  France  and  Germany,  the  French  revolu- 
tipnists  shewed  themselves  inimical  to  the  existingcon- 
?titution  of  this  country.  We  had  not  openly  inter- 
fered with  their  internal  affairs, but  they  interfered  with 
pure :  they  h$d  publicly  encouraged  private  sacieties 

apd 
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and  individuals  in  their  principles,  declarations,  and 
professed  intentions,  altogether  unfriendly  to  the  es- 
tablished Government.  This,  no  doubt,  was  imp* 
litic.  When*  they  had  dethroned  their  King,  the  gen- 
tleman who  had  been  his  Ambassador  could  no 
longer  be  I'eceived  as  the  Minister  of  a  personage  de- 
prived of  the  powdr  of  cither  acting  for  himself,  or  ap- 
pointing others  to  act  for  Jiim.  His  late  Ambassador 
ftiust,  therefore,  ceiase  to  be  considered  as  an  accre- 
dited Minister.  A  correspondence  took  place  be- 
tween M.  Chauvelin  and  Lord  Grenvillc,  in  which 
the  letters  of  our  Secretary  displayed  a  severity  of  re- 
tort rarely /equalled  in  diplomatic  discussions. 

We  now  approach  the  period  when  Great  Britain 
relinquished  its  neutral  character,  and  became  a 
party  in  the  war  that  had  traversed  the  Austrian 
Netherlands,  and  threatened  the  dominions  of  the 
United  Provinces.  The  zeal  with  which  the  French 
Convention  propagated  revolutionary  principles  bad 
raised  the  alarm  of  the  British  Ministry,  who' believed 
that  the  enemy  had  formed  a  connection  with  certain 
political  societies  established  in  London ;  and  the 
manner  in  which  deputies  from  them  had  been  re- 
ceived at  the  bar,  had  alrchdy  excited  the  vigilance  o( 
the  British  Government,  and  compelled  it  to  employ 
such  measures  as  the  important  and  extraordinary 
circumstances  of  the  country  appeared  to  demand. 

It  was  alleged  that  France  avowed  an  intention  of 

provoking  Great  Britain  to  war,  and  that  in  this  view, 

among  others,  it  was  determined  by  the  executive 

power  of  France^  to  set  aside  the  law  c(  nations,  and 

..  .        ^  ^  trample 
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trample  oil  treaties,  by  declaring  not  only  its  design, 
but  its  right,  to  open  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt. 

The  French  were  extending  their  dominions  much 
farther  than  was  consistent  with  the  security  of  Eu- 
rope, and  had  published  a  decree  hostile  to  the  wel- 
fare of  existing  Governments,  M.  Chauvelin  him- 
self endeavoured  to  justify  thie  conduct  of  the  Exe- 
cutive Council  of  France  respecting  Great  Britain 
end  her  allies.  The  correspondence  which  passed  oa 
thi«  occasion  is  of  the  highest  historical  importance, 
as  it  very  clearly  ascertains  who  are  the  aggressors  in 
the  present  war.  The  documents  therein  contained 
may  be  referred  to,  as  a  satisfactory  and  convincing 
answer  to  all  the  arguments  adduced  by  the  most 
powerful  and  most  brilliant  genius,  in  the  letters  of 
one  of  the  first  political  orators,  and  one  of  the  first 
judicial  orators,  that  have  ever  graced  the  history  of 
mankind.  It  is  of  biographical  importance  in  the 
present  article,  as  it  strikingly  illustrates  two  promi- 
nent features  in  Lord  Grenville's  character :  that  la- 
borious assiduity  and  patient  investigation  which 
ufiaster  details;  that  acute  abstracting  mind  which 
generalizes  particulars,  educes  principles,  and  com- 
prehends results. 

Having  examined  all  the  circumstances,  and  view- 
ed the  whole  conduct  of  the  Republic  of  France,  he 
discerned  that  hostile  attempts,  dividing  themselves 
into  three  branches,  proceeded  from  one  source, 
the  desire  of  revolutionizing  and  dissecting  Europe. 
"  France,*'  he  said,  *^  could  have  no  right  to  annul 
the  stipulations  relative  to  the  Scheldt,  unless  she 

1800—1801.  Ee  have 
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liave  also  the  right  to  set  aside  eqCtally  dl  the  otbef 
treaties  between  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  ami *ril  the 
bthfer  rights  of  England  or  of  her  allies.     S6e  can 
€^th  have  no  pretence  to  interfere  in  the  question  of 
the  Scheldt,  unless  she  wei-e  the  sovereign  ,of  th» 
Low   Gountriea,   or  had  the  right  to    dictate  lawa 
to   all   Europe.      England  will,  never  consent  that 
France  shall  arrogat?o  the  power  of  annulling  at  her 
pleafsure,  and  under  the   pretence  of  a  pretended 
natural  right,  of  which  she  makes  herself  the  only 
jotdge,  the  political  system  of  Europe,  established  by 
solemn  treaties,  and  guaranteed  by-  the  con^jit  of 
all  the  powers."     The  question  indeed  respecting  the 
Scheldt  Lord  Grenville  and  others  simplified*  into  the 
following  proposition  :  r  Whether  a  party  making  a 
change  in  his  ititcrnal  arrangements,  thereby  acquires 
a  just  claim  to  annihilate  the  rights  of  another  party, 
independent  on  him  ^nd  his  arrangements.    History, 
if  she  speak  impartial  truth,    must  thus  state  the 
question,  and  judge  the  conduct  of  England  and  of 
Lord  Grenville.     With  equal  strength  he  wrote  con- 
cerning Freneh   views  of  general    aggrandisement. 
"  Tbis(  Government,"  he  said',    *^  adhering  to  the 
maxims  which  it  has  followed  for  more  than  a  cen* 
tury,  will  also  never  see  with  indifference, that  France  • 
shall  make  herself,  cither  directly  or  indirectly,  sove- 
reign of  the  Low  Countries,  or  general  arbitress  of 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  Europe."     Concerning  the 
decree  of  November  19th,  he  formed  and  delivered 
his  sentiments,  not  according  to  what  this  gentleman 
said,  but  according  to; what  the  French  revolutionists 

had 
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had  done;,  hx  th^?  decree'  6f  the  Natidnal' CortVen- 
tion  of  the  igth  of  Novwiber,  17^,  England  :saw 
the  former  decIaration3  of  a  design  to  tsxtenduniver^ 
sally  the*  new  principles  of  government  trdopted  in 
France,  and  to*  encourage  disorder  and  revolt  in  utl 
countries,  even  in  those  which  are  neutral.  **  If  this 
interpretation/*:  he  said,  ^^  whictf  you  represent  as  iiP- 
jurious  to  the  Convention,  could  admit  of  any  dojub^ 
it  fe  but  too  well  justified  by  the  conduct  of  the  CoiiJ- 
vention  itself.  And  the  application  of  these  prinor" 
pies  to  the  King's  dominions  has  been  shewn  line^ 
quivocally  by  the  public  recefkion  given,  to  the  pro:* 
snoterd  of  sedition  in  this  country,  abd  hy  the  speeches 
made  to  them  precisely  at  the  time  df  this  decree^ 
and  since  on  several  different  occasions/^  ' 

In  the  course  of  this  discussion  M.  Chauvelin  (i^ 
the  language  of  Lord  Grcnville)  having  on  thifc  part 
of  Framie  offered  no  satisfaction  fcr  her  aggressions^ 
and  war  having  been  resolved  upon  in  the  British  Ca^ 
binet,  his  Lordship  displayed  his  abilities  in  promote 
ing  and  sup'porting'measures  fbr  the  internal  and  ex* 
ternal"  s^ciirify.  There  was  at  this  time:a  very  cdnsti^ 
derablef  ndn^ber  of  foreigners  and  :aliehs  in  <6retl: 
Britain.  As  many  of  these  had  manifested  cvij  in;- 
tentidns  towards  this  nation,  it  was  thought  a  nedes^ 
Bary  measure  by  his  Majesty's  Ministers  to  apply  to 
Parliament  to  provide  for  the  public  tranquillity,  by 
subjecting  the  resort  and  residence  of  aliens  to  cer- 
tain regulations.  Accordingly  Lord  Grenville,  on 
the  19th  of  December,  brought  in  a  bill  into  the 
House  of  Lords  for  that  purpose. 

Eea   •  The 
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The  object  of  this  bill  was  to  r^ulatc  the  admis- 
sion or  residence  of  :foreignefs,  so  as  to  enable  the 
King  to  prefvent  from  arriving,  or  dismiss,  if  arrived, 
all  those,  whose  continuance  in  the  country  should 
be  deemed  dangerous  to  our  constitution  and  secu- 
rity. His  Lordship  having,  upon  the  same  principles 
and  views  from  which  he  promoted  the  alien  bill, 
supported  the^JaiV  for  prohibiting  traiterous  corrcs- 
^ildence  between  British  subjects  and' the  enemy, 
*nd  ((fv  detecting  suspected  persons,  and  other  mo- 
mentous measures^  ih  the  sessions  17 Q3  and  1794, 
for-socuringthiis  country  against  internal  and  foreign 
jenemies;  and,^  while  thus  occupied  in  his  legislative 
capacity,  he  bad,  in  his  executive  situation,  a  greater 
portion  of  official  business  than  probably  ever  em- 
ployed a  British  Secretary  for  the  foreign  department; 
the  relations  of  this  country  to  a  confederacy  not 
only  extensively  complicated,  but  involving* in  it  such 
a  variety  of  objects  and  concerns  formerly  unknown 
in  the  history  of  alliances. 

The  proceedings  of  disaffected  individuals  having, 
by  the  mildness  of  the  English  laws,  eluded  the  de- 
finitions of  legal  criminality.  Lord  Grenville  therefore 
proposed  to  extend  the  laws,  so  as  to  include  the  le- 
gal definition  to  eqaal  degrees  of  moral  culpability, 
and  of  political  mischief.  This  was  the  amount  of 
the  ftmous   act   which  he  proposed  in  November 

1795.- 

To  particularize  every  instance  in  which  the  sena- 
torial and  executive  talents  of  this  Statesman  had 
been  displayed,  would  be  to  exhibit  a  short  history 
r/;  of 
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of  parliamentary  debates  and  most  subjects  of  do- 
-mestic  and  foreign  policy.  His  Lordshrp  has  on 
tyery  occasion,  during  the  last  eight  years,  stepped, 
forward  with  particular  zeal,  and  in  the  upper  House 
has  usually  been  considered  as  the  echo  and  a^entof 
the  Minister. 

He  is  unquestionably  a  very  able  representative  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  but  his  eloquence  has  been  considered  as 
more  declamatory  than  argumentative,  and  more  pas- 
sionate and  noisy  than  conciliatory  and  persuasive. 


DR.  WILLIAM  fiAWES. 

The  fear  to  wipe,  to  check  the  sigh, 
To  watch  the  pangs  of  Sorrow's  bed, 

H3'geia's  genial  balm  supply. 
And  pillowM  Care  with  roses  spread : 
The  tenant  sits  of  transient  clay. 
Who  cheers  a  felLow-pilgrira's  way ; 
Bids  Comfort's  scene  his  hour  attend. 
With  Brother,  Father,  Wife  and  Friend. 

OJe  h^  E.  B.  Green^  Esq. 

WHILE  the  eye  alternately  traces,  in  the  biogra- 
phic page,  memoirs  of  heroes,  statesmen,  poets  and 
divines,  it  is  with  pleasure  we  now  present  to  the 
contemplative  mind,  the  modest  bat  forcible  claims 
of  an  eminent  philanthropist. 

It  is  our  duty  to  record  worth :  and  though  the 
task  may  be  sometimes  delicate,  yet  that  impartial 
zeal  which  characterizes  our  pages,  while  it  has  ob- 
viated censur(>^  ha:>  secured  U3  approbation, 

Ee3  On 
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On  the  score  of  humanity  and  sound  policy,  wf 
Anticipate  the  gratitude  of  our  readers  in  attempting 
to  delineate  the  prominent  features  of  that  life,  which 
lias  for  a  series  of  years  been  its  avowed  patron  and 
active  friend  :  we  mean  Dr.  William  Hawes ;  whos^ 
unremitting  exertions  in  the  god-like  art  of  resuscita- 
tion has  been  (to  use  the  words  of  an  amiable  living 
physician)  enough  to  wear  down  the  constitutipn  of 
any  man. 

Dr.  Hawes  was  born  at  Islington,  about  the  year 
1736,  and,  after  a  liberal  education  at  St.  Paul's 
school,  was  apprenticed  {o  Mr.  Carsan,  an  ingenious 
Surgeon,  in  the  vicinity  of  Vauxhall.  Having  gone 
through  the  preparatory  studies,  he  settled  in  the 
Strand,  where,  by  his  application,  and  unwearied  at- 
tention to  his  patients,  he  acquired  a  considerable 
degree  of  reputation  and  affectionate  esteem. 

Year  after  year  elapsed,  in  an  assiduous  application 
to  the  duties  of  his  profession,  while  his  leisure  hours 
were  employed  in  the  researches  of  science,  and  the 
cultivation  of  friendships,  replete  with  solid  advan- 
tage to  his  studies  in  that  path  of  public  utility 
which  he  had  adopted,  and  unquestionably  meant  to 
pursue  through  life. 

Nothing,  therefore,  occurs  for  us  particularly  to 
notice,  until  the  death  of  that  ornamental  and  revered 
genius.  Dr.  Goldsmith.  That  event,  happening  as 
it  did,  excited  a  considerable  share  of  the  public  at- 
tion. 

In  1774,  Dr.  Hawes  published  an  account  of  his 
illness  and  death,  which  was  hastened  by  an  im- 
proper 
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proper  administration  of  a  popular-rpedicine,  without 
the  knowledge  or  consent  of  hi^  medical  attendant^ 
J>r.  Hawes  and  Dr.  Turton, 

Jn  this  work  Dr.  Hawes  cautions  persons  against 
liBing  powerful  mpdicines,  without  due  medical  adr 
vice,  as  tfce  injury  oace  done  cannot  be  recalled,  and 
pften,  as  in  the  instance  above,  terminates  fatally ; 
jurging  patience,  at  the  commencement  of  a  disease, 
rather  than  an  hasty  application  of  potent  medicines, 
which,  in  unskilful  hands,  rather  s>taad  a  chance  of 
doing  irreparable  mischief  than  of  restoring  health  : 
for  {says  Dr.  H.)  it  is  an  indisputable  maxim,  that 
whenever  powerful  means  arc  administered,  if  thp 
consequences  are  riot  beneficial,  they  must  be  ex- 
ceedingly pernicious  and  perhaps  fatal. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Mr.  Burke  deputed  Dn 
Hawes,  after  this  melancholy  event,  to  the  manage- 
ment of  Dr.  Goldsmith's  affairs,  until  the  arrival  qf 
his  brother.  This  work,  printed  at,  tjie  expr^g^  de,- 
^ire  of  those  celebrated  cbaracteifSj  vviti)  ^heir  pcrniis- 
piofi  was  dedicated  to  ll>ei».* 

In 

*  Sec  an  account  of  the  late  Dt.  Goldsmith's  iUnws,  fee.  8v<j. 
The  dedication  eoodud^  thi^s :  "  I  am,  however,  willing  to  tal^c 
this  opportunity  of  cxpTipssi^g  the  great  respect  which  I  have  for 
you.  Gentlemen,  to»whom,  with  your  permission,  I  have  takca 
the  liberty  of  adclressing  this  publication.  1  am  happy  in  having 
tny  conduct  approved  by  two  of  Dr.  Goldsmith's  most  intimate 
and  respectable  friends ;  both  of  whom  have  deservedly  attained 
to  a  very  high  degree  of  reputation.'* — How  the  profirs  *ot  (lute 
work  were  to  be  applied  we  learn  from  page  21.  "  As  my  late 
jrespccted  and  ingenious  friend  Dr.  Goldsmith  was  pleased 'to  ho- 
nour Dr,  Cogan  and  myself  with  his  patronage  nnd  absistauce  iu 

E  f  ^  the 
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'  In  1777,  Dr.  Hawes  published  an  Address  on  Inv. 
mature  Death  and  Premature  Internient,  of  which 
ten  thousand  copies  were  distributed  gratis,  to  excite 
in  the  public  mind  the  fatal  efffects  6(  laying  out  per- 
sons too  soon,  or  of  hurrying  them  to  the  gmve  be- 
fore actual  signs  of  dissolution  appear;  by  which 
means  often  the  vital  spark  is  extinguished,  which, 
by  a  different  treatment,  might  be  fanned  into  life, 
and  apparently  departed  objects  be  restored  to  their 
lamenting  friends.  This  seasonable  address  was  pro- 
ductive of  much  good  to  mankind!  How  fallacious 
and  deceptive  the  signs  of  death  are,  almost  every 
day's  experience  has  proved  since  its  publication. 

In  1780,  Dr.  Hawes  published  a  third  edition  of 
an  Examination  of  the  Rev.  J.  Westley's  Primitive 
•Physic,  8vo.  So  rational  a  confutation  did  Dr. 
Hawes  great  credit,  while  it  exposed  the  ignorance 
of  Mr.  Westley,  and  the  absurdity  of  remediesfound- 
ed  neither  on  theory  nor  experience. 

Much  judicious  medical  advice  is  Interspersed  in 
this  Examination.  It  exposes  the  ill^fFects  of  pre- 
scribing for  symptoms  without  due  attention  to  the 
history  and  progress  of  diseases,  which  knowledge 
cannot  be  properly  within  the  province  of  those  who 
too  frequently  take  upon  them  to  prescribe. 

In   1781,   the  Efoctor   published  an  Address   to 

the  plan  for  the  recovery  of  persons  apparently  de?id,  pow  on  the 
point  pf  being  established  in  this  kiogdonj,  I  think  I  oipnot 
shew  a  greater  proof  of  my  esteem  for  the  deceased,  than  by  ap- 
plying the  profits  of  this  publication  to  an  institution,  the  design 
of  which  was  favoured  by  his  warm  approbation.'' 

tl^e 
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tfie  Legislature  on  the  importance  of  the  Hutnane 
Society,  on  the  score  of  humanity,  philanthropy,  and 
sound  policy,  and  stated  therein  a  variety  of  conse- 
quences which  were  rationally  to  be  expected  from 
the  general  establishment  of  receiving  houses,  more 
especially  if  founded  on  that  extensive  scale  where 
alone  the  patronage  of  the  Legislature  could  place  it 

**  When  sudden  death  happens  (says  our  author)  by  accident 
in  thtt  public  street,  or  other  places  on  land,  too  often  the  consi- 
djcrs^iop  of  inconvenience  overcomes  the  dictates  of  hunmnitj*, 
and  no  friendly  door  is  open  to  receive  the  body ;  or,  if  there  is, 
the  attendants  arc  ignorant  of  their  duty.     Even  when  the  afFec- 
tionate  surround  the  bed  of  the  suffering  objects  of  pain  and 
sickness,  and  re- echo  the  departing  sigh,  sorrow  suppresses  acti- 
vity,  and  phrenzy  triumphs  over  wisdom.     Struck  with  .these 
iiraried  unfortunate  inconveniences,  the  author  is  anxious  to  re- 
commend general  receiving-houses,  supported  by  the  authority 
and  sanction  of  the  Legislature,  conceiving  that  to  be  the  only 
means  of  preventing  immature  death  and  premature  interment. 
ifi  has,  with  this  view,  through  the  medium  of  pamphlets  distri- 
buted gratis,  hints  suggested  in  the  public  prints,  and  lectures  on 
animation  publicly  delivered,  recommended  such  establishments  ; 
but,  with  infinite  concern,  he  is  obliged  to  declare,  that  his  un- 
wcariccj  endeavours  have  not  had  the  desired  effect. 
•    ^^'As  the  gentlemen  of  the  faculty  are  now  situated,  they  have 
not  an  opportunity  of  affording  that  assistance  in  cases  of  sudden 
and  accidental  death,  which  otherwise,  by  their  a^ttention,  skill, 
and  humanity,  they  might  often  effect.     When  medical  men  are 
^  -applied  to,  on  such  unfortunate  occasions,  they  are  always  intro- 
duced to  a  scene  of  real  confusion.     If  the  miserable  object  wears 
the  ensign  of  poverty,  this  catastrophe  is  generally  in  the  ope^ 
street,  amidst  a  croud  of  spectators,  whom  curiosity  and  sympa- 
thy have  drawn  together ;  and  as  they  come  by  chance,  they  arc 
hot  furtiished  with  any  of  the  necessaries  to  forward  the  medical 
practitioner  in  his  laudable  endeavours  to  restore  animation.  Even 
|f  the  unhappy  peison,  thus  suddenly  arrested  by  thp  semblance 

Of 
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of  dca^tfai  iias.^hc  eKternal-afpcaraoce  of  a  better  fortune^  bis  a« 
tpation  ^is  little  mended.  Instead  of  the  seemin^l^  dead  bodj 
lying  on  the  cold  earth  or  pavement,  it  may  perhaps  be  raised 
from  the  ground  and  placed  on  a  shop  floor ;  bqt  still  the  same 
oonfusion  ami  distress  prevail,  still  the  medical  man,  on  being 
sent  for,  haa  to  regwt  the  vf^iiX  of -necessary  fw  well  aa  proper  asr 
distance  in  order  to  rouse  the  latent  spark  of  life,"* 

About  this  period  the  Doctor  commenced  an  in- 
teresting plan  of  medic^  education^  viz.  Lectures 
on  suspended  Animation,  which  excitod  the  attention 
of  tbe.  faculty  and  the  public/  As  these  lectures  were 
novel,  it  may  be  gratifying  to  introduce  her?  somcr 
what  of  their  scope  and  object ;  which  were^ 

1.  To  in^tfjict  the  younger  part  of  the  faculty  how  to  preserve 
human  life  in  every  critical  circumstance*  wherein  the  wtal  pow- 
ers ace  liable  to  be  suspended ;  and  to  urge  the  importance  of  the 
enquiry,  on  every  principle  of  chfijtianity,  national  policy,  an4 
humanity* 

2.  To  consider  the  sundry  derangements,  which  suspend  the 
action  of  the  principal  vital  organ,  the  brab,  the  heart,  or  the 
lungs ;  together  with  the  various  meanf  for  n^storing  their  rcr 
spective  functions. 

3.  An  inquiry  (so  far  af  relates  to  the  present  subject)  into  the 
efFecJt.s  of  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  poisons ;  their  dele* 
terious  power,  in  suddenly  destroying  the  vital  functions ;  and  the 
most  approved  methods  of  preventing  or  correcting  their  baneful 
e£Fects,  when  received  into  the  human  body. 

4.  The  modis  of  recovering  persons  from  syncopfc,  inebria^ 
tipn,  trance,  drowning,  suflF'ocaUon  by  the  cord,  or  noxious  va^ 
pours,  intense  cold,  or  lightning. 

5.  Important  reflections  on  still-born  childrep,  and  the  most 
effiqacipus  jnodes  of  restoring  vital  action. 


*  See  au  Addrc:>s  to  the  King  and  Parliament  of  Great  Britain^ 
5d  edition,  to  which  are  added.  Observations  on  the  General 
Bills  of  Mortality,  by  W.  Hawes,  M.  D. 

6.  The 
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6.  The  various  symptoms  of  apparent  d«tth,  wlddb  Mme 
^pervene  in  acute  diseafes,  but  which  might  frequcxtljr  be  mis* 
fnounted  by  6ail<able  -measures  speedily  adopted  4md  vi^onnal^ 
pursued;  and  lastly,  the  usual  signs  of  death  considered,  aod 
those  which  are  certain  distinguish^  from  tho^e  which'  aie  mooe 
fquivpcaly  &c« 

These  lectures  closed  with  an  adjudication  of  prizj: 
medals,  offered  by  Dr.  Hawes,  for  the  be$t.dissertar 
tions  on  the  following  questions :  *^  Are  there  any- 
positive  signs  bf  extinction  of  human  life,  indepen- 
dent of  putrefaction  ?  If  so,  what  are  they  ?  Or,  if 
Iherc  be  not,  is  putrefaction  a  certain  criterion  qf 
death  r 

The  award  was  couched  in  the  following  ternris^t 

**  London y  Harpur-sti-ect,  Ociober  3,  1782. 
**  Haying  deliberately  considered  the  dissertations  5ubipittcd  to 
our  deterhiination,  we  unanimously  adjudge  the  GoLp  Medal  to 
Dr.  Pearson,  of  Birmingham,  and  the  Sihtr  Medal  to  the  disser- 
tation wnose  motto  is  **  HumanitasJ''*  We  embrace  the  present 
•opportunity  of  expressing  our  joint  tribute  of  approbatioti  to  Dr. 
Hawes,  on  account  of  so  signid  an  exertion  of  zeal  lor  the  interests 
of  humanity  and  the  advancement  of  sacnce. 

(Signed)  **  J.  C.  Lettsom^     A.  Fotheroill, 

**  John  Je3b,  J.  W  HiTJEHEAO.*' 

The  gold  medal  was  presented  to  Mr.  Pearson, 
with  the  tbilowing  aduress  : 

**  To  you,  Sir,  on  the  pare'  of  your  brotlicr,  Dr.  Pearson,  at 
Birmingham,  we  present  this  honorary  mt  muI,  as  a  triiuitr  justly 
due  to  his  abihties  and  philanthroj  v.  Jn  addition  to  th'b  we  bc^ 
to  inform  him,  that  a  dccl^i(•n  so  murh  in  his  t'civ(mr,  by  such 
truly  respectable  andcxc.  llcrt  physicians  ab  Ur.Lfitsom,  Dr.  A. 
^,  Fothergill,  Dr.  John  Je!>ii,  anvl  \)x.  ^'  hitehcad,  \vh«.n  so  many 
well-written  ebsays  were  ofined  for  ilieir  juvL:mcnt,  will,  in  our 
opinion,  stamp  his  merit  with  the  woiid  and  the  lucdzCvil  piores- 

sich. 
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non.  We  hope  that>  at  so  early  «  period  of  llfie^  his  success  will 
kad  to  more  important  exertions,  so  as  to  be  productive  of  future 
£ime  and  fortune;— and  that  he  will  feel,  in  its  fullest  extent, 
the  first  of  all  rewards,  the  conscious  satisfaction  of  having  con- 
tributed to  the  ben^t  and  happiness  of  naankind." 

On  the  exergue  was  Lat^tai  ScmtiUKla  Forsan^  1/32,  round  the 
civic  wreath,  M  conseruationcm  Vitit^  et  incrementum  Sclent jit^  Do- 
navit  GuL  Hawcs,  M.  D.  within  the  wreath,  Jwveni  optime  me^ 
rentiy  Ricardi  Pearson.**  * 

**  Thus  ended  a  business  (observes  the  Doctor*)  highly  inte- 
resting to  the  public  safety,  and  to  the  promotion  of  medical 
Icnowledge.  A  business  which  the  author  can  truly  say  was  set 
on  foot  purely  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  His  views  will  be 
most  amply  fulfilled  if  his  humble  example  should  induce  lectu- 
rers at  the  universities,  and  in  the  metropolis,  to  offer  prize  me- 
dals for  enquiries  into  whatever  requires  elucidation  in  the  various 
and  complicated  branches  of  medicine.  The  result  of  such  con- 
duct would  be  an  emulous  promotion  of  public  good  and  profes- 
sional reputation." 

The  following  elegant  compliment  from  an  amia* 
ble  and  scientific  physician,  now  living  at  Bath,  we 
cannot  resist  this  opportunity  of  noticing,  as  it  is  so 
highly  creditable  both  to  the  addresser  and  the  ad* 
dressed. 

ON  THE  ART  OF  RESTORING  ANIMATION. 

ADDRESSED  TO  DR.  HAWtS. 

**  Nulla  in  re  homines  fropius  aeedunt  ad  deos  quam  vitam  hmninibus 
intermornus  resuscitanJo,  * '  Cic  £  ko  . 

f 
While  others  sing  of  warlike  deeds, 
Embattrd  squadrods  ! — foaming  steeds  !•««- 
Whose  dreadful  conflict,  for  and  wide. 
Pours  forth  the  sanguinary  tide ! 

♦  Address  to  the  King  and  Parliament,  8vo.  3d  edit  page  34. 

With 
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T  With  all  those  difcfulscenct  of  woe 

That  people  Pluto's  realms  bcfow ! 
While  widows'  shrieks,  and  orphans'  cries,  i 

Bemoan  the  haughty  victor's  prize  j 
My  Muse  abhors  ^hc  bloody  car, 
And  ail  the  impious  jwmps  of  war ; 
With  pity  views  those  restless  things, 
Styl'd  Princes,  Heroes,  Conquerors,  Kings  !- 
And  bids  attune  the  peaceful  Ijrre, 
To  those  whom  he^aling  arts  inspire ; 
Who  fan  the  embers  of  I*romethean  fire. 
What  victor  claims  such  just  renoWn, 
As  he  who  earns  the  civic  crown  : 
Whose  godlike  office  is  to  save    * 
The  just,  the  virtuous,  and  the  brave; 
Too  oft  pale  victims  to  the  Stygian  wave  ! 
T'  unfold  the  enlivening  art  divine 
Deserves  a  more  than  mortal  shrine. 
It  long  lay  hid  in  Nature's  laws. 
Till  late  she  gave  the  Key  to  Hawes  : 
Who,  zealous  of  th'  important  trust. 
Humanely  views  the  lifeless  dust ; 
When,  if  one  latent  spark  remains. 
An  heart-felt  joy  rewards  his  generous  pains.  A.  F, 

We  now  come  to  notice  another  work  of  the  Doc- 
tor's, wherein  his  critical  and  discriminating  power  of 
detection  is  again  displayed  :  we  mean  his  -"  Obser- 
vations on  the  General  Bills  of  Mortality."  This  is 
certainly  an  important  work  :  it  concludes  thus — 

»  **  Such  are  the  errors  of  the  modern  bills  of  moruliQr.  Is  it 
possible  for  the  calculator,  philosopher,  physician,  or  the  pubJic,' 
to  be  better  informed,  while  the  starcbtrs  are  commonly  two  a* 
poor  and  ignorant  persons  as  the  parish  affords  ?  These  are  to  sec 
all  dead  bodies,  and  report  to  the  company  of  parish  clerks  of 
what  disease  they  died.  If  die  body  is  emaciated,  which  may  hap- 
pen even  in  fevei^,  it  is  enough  for  them  to  place  it  to  tlie  article 

of 
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ofconsumptlbh,  &c.  though  the  death  of  the  pai^  Irttperhapi. 
owing  to  ia  malady  specifically  dtilRs^ent :  and.  thus  an  accbtint  6f 
mortality  is  framed  in  the  HigbcJt  degree  erronefcFiiiSi'* 

*  A  series  of  acts  of*  humanity  justly  recominended 
the  Doctor  to  the  bondu^^,  as  well  as  the  advantages 
bf  bis  profeission:  In  1 78 1 ,  the  degree  of  M.  D.  wad 
conferred  Uffon  hm^  and  in  1782,  he  offered  him- 
self as  one  of  the  physicians  to  the  Surry  Dispen- 
sary, whith  called  forth  the  following  honourable 
testimonies  to  ^bis  character  and  abilities  t 

**  To  the  Governafrs  df  the  Sarty  Dispensary. 

«*  There  »re  instances  where  we  recommend  reluctantly. '  tJport 
the  present  occasion,  bf  electing  a  physician  to  the  Snrr}'  Dispen* 
sary,  I  do  most  cordially  recommend  Dr.  Hawes,  not  merely  be- 
cause he  studied  medicine  in  the  schools  for  a  series  of  years,  but 
likewise  because  he  has  practised  it  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  in 
the  best  practical  school  in  Europe,  the  city  of  London,  where  his 
humanity  as  a  man,  and  his  skill  as  a  physician,  procured  him  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Physic-^the  best  titles  certainly  to  engage 
your  support ;  for  in  a  Dispensary,  where  multitudes  of  poor,  but 
deserving  objects,  claim  your  tender  sympathy,  a  physician  of 
known  humanity,  ^ntf  tried  medical  skill,  seems  peculiarly  adapted 
for  your  choice.  It  is  upon  these  considerations,  and  his  great 
services, to  the  public  in  esiablisliing,  in  the  noost  zealous  manner, 
that  excellent  institution  the  Flumane  Society,  that  I  recommend 
Dr.  Ha^yes  on  the  present  occasion,  knowing  hini  qualified  for  the 
important  office  of  your  physician,  and  likely  to  render  essential 
services  to  your  invaluable  charity. 

Sam^'cak-^Hcitsei  (Signed)         "  J.  C.  Lettsom.** 

yufy  16/^,  17«K 

This  was  succeeded  by  the  following  testimonies 
from  George  Fordyce,  M.  D.  : 

-  <*J[n  jufirice  to  the  professional  character  ot  Dr.  Hawea,  I  do 
certify  the  foHowing  fticts  to  have  coipe  within  my  knowledge,  and 

declare 
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tfetU<ie  tbh  tame  \o  be  true.  That  fyr  mnj  years,  in  tbc  earlt 
{>art  of  his  Ufeihe  was  remackably  attentive  to  cultivate  know- 
iedgein  the  various  br^uiches  of  medicine,  and  that  he  was  a  Mem* 
bef,  and  an  occasional  President,  of  several  medicar  societies, 
with  Sdtne  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  and  surgeons  *fiow  in 
London.  The  Doctor  attended  lectuvek  on  botany^  cbemistrjry 
materia  medica,  practice  of  physic,  and  the  cases  of  patiei^ts,  f(^ 
upwards  of  nine  years,  ^is  medioal  education  has,  therefprjC,  af« 
lorded  him  equal  opportunities  of  obtaining  sound  practical  know- 
iedge^  as  could  have  been  met  with  any  where.  I  have  Hkewifo 
dbs^ved  his  practice  among  many  of  his  particnts  more  th^h  scvetf- 
toen  years,  aj^i  in  every  point  jof  view  am  -clcariy  convint^  ^hjp 
is  duly  qualified  to  act  as.ph^s^an  to  JUiy  public  charity.  , 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  (Signed)       "  G.  Fordyce.V 

7»^  24/^1781.         ...  '    ^  7 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that .  the  Doctor 
was  chosen  by  a  large  majority. 

A^  the  Ttfumane  Society  is  so  closely  connectedl 
with  the  fame  of  Dr.  Hawes,  we  shall  briefly  trace 
its  origin  and  progress.  • 

The  penetrating  genius  of  Dr.  John  Fothergill 
had,  many  years  ago,  been  aware  of  the  fallacy  of 
the  receiveid  <*riteria  of  dissolution  ;  and  in  a  paper 
addressed  to  thfe  Royal  Society,  he  maintained  *'  the 
possibility  of  saving  many  lives  without  risking  any 
thin^."* 

But  the  year  1773  was  providentially  dcsstined  to 

V  •  What  Dr.  Fothergill  endeavoured  to  prove,  illustrate,  and  en* 
force,  on  this  subject,  has  been  since  attempted  in  moat  maritime 
States  in  Europe,  and  he  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  living  to  see  those 
rules  adopted  with  success  in  this  metropolis,  by  th&ai'dor  of  Df. 
Hawes  andx^thers,  which  upwards  of  thirty  years  before  he  had 
recommended  by  his  pen. 

.  ndi  I^Htim's  Mimir^  0/  Jchnt.  BobngiH^  AC-  i>» 

ilhimirfe 
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slloniinetbe  Boglish  nation  with^re^pd  tortbts  dhpind 
art,  for  in  that  yeair  art  ktitiabfe  sind  ingetifous  'phy-^ 
sician,  Dr.  Cogan,  translated  the  *^  Amsterdam  Me* 
ipoirs,'*  iri  order  to  acquaint  the  British  Naticm  of 
the  practicability  of  restoring  persons  apparently 
drowned;'* 

Dr.  Hawes,dri  the  pei-iisal  of  tiis  Ingenious  friend's 
;tirork,  instantly  enibraced  a  plan  so  intimately  con-j 
4^ectecl  with  individual  happiness  and  the  public 
good^  and  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Cojgan,  in  177-4^ 
exerted  himself  to  attradt  the  public  attention  to  sd 
important  tk  subject. 

At  a  General  Court  of  the  Oiredtors  of  the  Ha^ 
mane  Society  in  1776,  Dr,  Towers  sat  as  chairman  ; 
an3  after  congratulating  the  Society,  in  a  variety  of 
successful  cases  of  astonishing  recoveries,  the  chair* 
inan  thus  preceded  : 

«<  To  the  well  known  humanity  of  his  (Dr.  Hawet's)  dispd-* 
position,  and  to  that  activity  of  benevolence  for  which  he  was  so 
remarkable,  this  Society  in  a  ^feat  d<^ee  owed  its  origin.  The 
reasonableness  and  utility  of  an  institution  of  this  kind  had:  been 
very  early  seen  by  Dr.  Hawes,  and  therefore  he  had  laboured  to 
promote  it,  with  a  diligence  and  an  ardour  that  would  ever  do 
.  him  honour.  Indeed,  before  the  establishment  of  this  Society,  he 
had  publicly  advertised  rewards  for  notice  to  be  brought  hkA  of 
any  persons  in  such  situations,,  within  a  reasonably  distance  from 
his  own  habitation,  as  those  who  are  now  the  objects  of  this  in- 
stitution ;  which  was  the  strongest  demonstration  of  his  solicitude 
to  promote  so  benevolent  a  design^  and  that  afterwards,  by  join- 
.    '  iag 

♦  Dr.  Cogan  ha$  lately  added  to  his  other  valuable  publications 
a  translation  of  Professor  Camper's  work  on  the  connection  be- 
tween  atiatornvr  sculpture,  painting,  &c.  and  (n  the  present  year 
A  Philosophical  Treatise  on  the  Passions,  8vo. 
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rng  with  his  worthy  coUe^e,  Dr.  Cogstn,  io  adopting  •the  ne^ 
cessary  measures  for  establishiog  the  present  insttuition,  he  had 
performed  a  real  service  to  his  country.'* 

The  Royal  Humane  Society  was  therefore  insti- 
tuted this  year,  but  no  sooner  had  it  surmounted 
the  first  difficulties  inseparable  from  such  a  novel 
undertakings  than  it  not  only  fixed  the  attention  of 
the  faculty,  but  also  attracted  the  notice  of  the  poet^ 
the  painter,  the  divine,  and  the  philosopher.* 

A  popular  living  writer  t,  in  his  poerp  of  *^  Hu- 
MAKlTY,"  is  a  proof  of  this  assertion,  in  the  following 
poetic  tribute  :— 

. ,  **  And  oh  I  'tis  THurB>  when  vital  breath  seems  fled. 
To  seek  the  awfiil  confines  of  the  dead ! 
Beneath  the  billow,  though  the  yictini  lies^    , 
'thy  dauntless  zeal  the  roaring  main  defies ;  ~  ^         * 

.Inspir*d  by  Him,  whose  hallow 'd  touch'  restot'd 
The  darling  son  the  widow's  soul  deplor'd  •  t 

Ifer  matron  bosom  eas'd  of  dire  alarms, 
And  gaire  the  youth  to  her  despairing  armsi  ^ 

'Tis  thine  to  plunge  into  the  bloating  flood, 
Cksp  the  swoln  frame,  ahd  thaw  the  frozen  blood  j 
'  Breathe  in  the  lips  re.animating  fke,        - 
Tiliwaroi'd  to  SECoim  ii?«,  the  ds.owk'di  respire. 

'  Haiic!  as  those  lips  once  more  begin' to  move. 
What  sounds  ascend  of  gratitude  and  love ! 

Now 

♦  Vide,  *•  A  New  Inquiry  into  the  Suspension  of  Vital  Ac- 
tion, &c.  by  A,  FothergtU,  M.  D.  of  Bath,"  whose  literary  exer- 
tions, in  the  cause  of  humanity,  have  been  conspicuous,  and  of  in- 
finite henefit  to  the  cause  of  resuscitation.  See  also  Mr.  Kite's 
•*  Bssay  on  the  Recovery  of  the  Drowned  ;*'  the  works  of  Dr. 
Ooodwyn,  Coleman,  and  others,  on  the  same  subject. 

t  Mr.  Pratt. 
1800—1801.  Ff 
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4U  t%.  Wtti'iAi*  *A'w*#^. 

Thtti  Mbs  Ihit  tigfeh'ts  bf  his  ^ov«^r  bfeloW  : 
New  sprung  to  life,  thfe  I'etioVa^^  bahd, 
Jdjrfii!  tJefdiJq  ch^r  s)?o(5iid'Savi©tfr>  ttabdw 
.  A<}d|  oh  ]  fat*  «#eoter  tliea  the  breathing  spring, 
,  .      .  Fairer  than  Paradise,  the  wreathes  they  bri^p 
The  biisful.  homage  rescued  friends  impart, 
*t*h'  enrapturea  Incense  o!" a  parent's  Heart'; 
©VrrdWi,  hhd  Wohtf  riitg  tit  tfitoielrte,  fhily  sfc^, 

Tifc  IlW|;it  pCJ^^tft"  of  «lBft  tftTMAKITTl 

By  feuA  eailatdfal  iid,  btst  sttll  tocrfe  by  the  tin- 

tution  at  length  happily  silenced  all  ^bjfecti6h&,  tri- 
umphed dv€t  prtgtJatdB,^ftd  drfftisfed  fts  Bftrt«ks  bver 
a  considerable  part  of  the  kiioWri  vvorl^. 

His  Maje^y  graciously  accepted  the  gold  medal  of 
the  Society  in  1778,*  and  cotidefieemled  torbccome 

*  His  Royal  Highness  the  Dbkb  of  ^CunsUirhaid  was  [^teaented 
with  the  gold  medal  of  this  Sobieq%  'at  ^  Jama's  B^dkx,  m  Aug. 
1/98,  by  Dr.  Lfcttsto^  Dr.  Mawrs^  Joseph  Thdmp8dn,.irtd  John 
Nichal%  E«JUii-cs.  Dr,  HaWes'tbuswfdrfessW  the  ?tbU^  «  May 
It  please  your  Royal  ffighness^  the  Codtt  bf  Dictonfi  of  the 
Royal  Hiimane  Soctetyj  an  lastUiMbn  ^  ondti^  die  |>itrdhage  of 
your  august  father,  have  deputed  i^s  Xa  wai^  upoa  ^o«r  Highness^ 
to  request  your  acceptance  of  the  gold^nedal,  and  thetraiBsactions 
of  the  Society*  which  are  the  most  peculiar  and  distinguished 
marks  of  approjwtioa  in  their  power  toJjeslQa*  ^Thitibrmcc  will 
be  a  standing  monumeitr  of  youc  R^yal  HigHnesB*&benefie(in£emnd 
philanthropy,  so  providentially  exerttd,in  the  FtttoratMti  to^ifis^ 
an  anfbrtupate,  desponding  suicide." 

His  Royal  Highness  accepted  tlie  m€4nV  aa4  tran^ctjolis  M^jth 
that  ainiable  condescension,  whicli  adds  dignity  to  the  mostexittedl 
character.  The  circumstance  it  alludes  to  was  the  Prince's  exfl^ 
tions  in  restoring  to  life  a  young  woman  who  had  plugged  herself 
into  the  Thames. 

*  its 
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its  tirtffj^ate  patmti'ln  1784^  ffrtd  moit  beneftwiiUy 
gra?nted  a  plot  of  gtoond  t\wf  the  Ser^nlirie  fthrtr 
itt  Hj-deiPafk)  fer  th*  *e^tetkm  of  a  ft^Joivia^  hdooe, 
in  cQse  of  acddfeifts,^  ^here  tfce  Sodirty  have  eretltecl 
a  nie^t  buHding4  furnrisfaed  with  such  ^n  Ei^amtci^  M 
caonot  bt  rivalled  iii  Europe,  for  iini  restomtion  irf 
Qnfoftorniite  victims  pldnged  into  the  dontigubus 
stnsdm.  ^  ThctTbaa?nthropi«t  may  bei*e  wwvey  tfa« 
improved  and  ingenious  contrivances  of  humati  art, 
ttot  to  d^aksoy  but  to  »ftve  and  presrrvc  life^" 

I19  1796  the  Doctor  publi^d  thci  tnmgaotriont  of 
the  Society  from  1774  to  I7»4i5  «  period  of  tea 
years,  in  emu  ^oliatne  octavo,  dedicateid  and  pre-* 
sent&A  by  permission  to  the  King,  witb^tbitie  pistes: 
I  •  A  p«9rtrflit  of  bis  Majesty  {  2.  Appamat  4isdc>Iu- 
tion  ;  3.  Returning  animation*  By  this  volume,  apd 
thei  anuijai  reports,  published  for  the  apniversafy  fes- 
tival^ we  karii  that  near  throe  thousand  persons,  have 
been  t^e^ktsd  fr^m  preitisittfre  death  by  the  tsxertioxia 
of  tht  Society  j*  to  tBfe  benefit  of  many  both  in 
body  ^n4.spul.  **  These  are  thy  glorious  works,  Pa- 
FealofGoodr*^ 

Tbe  infinite  vaVue  of  a  strigle  life,  and  the  advan*- 

tflges  of  the  increase  of  population;  a^  the  basis  df 

tbe  richds  of  the  State,  we  do  not  iheah  tO  discuss 

•here:  tq ^yery  yvxIUinformed  mind  it  is  sufficiently 

9bvioilS.  :    .  .  ' 

*  When  to  Uiese  ai*^.  ^ dfied  the  tiumber  saved  by  foreign  So* 
cieties,  and  their  progeny^  th«  aec«ssioQ  to  Society  in  a  few  ycar$ 
must  be  immense.— (Sec  Adam  Smith  on  the  Wealth  of  Nations, 
Ac.)  ■ 

Ff2  TWs 
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4$$  »R.  WILLIAM  HAWES. 

This  Sodety  continues  to  spread  its  beneficent 
career  through  every  part  of  the  world;*  bold  and 
daring,  begioning  where  all  other  institutions  quit 
their  objected  and  where  all  human  expectation  was^ 
previous  to  its  successful  energies,  dormant..  It  has 
fdded  a  new  tie  between  the  living  and  the  dead, 
and  almost  by  a  miracle  raised  with  the  body  the 
wandering  soul,  alive  to  righteousness  and  everlast- 
ing peace. 

The  importance:  of  such  a  member  as  Dr.  Hawes, 
tJO'the  very  existetxce  of  v the  Society;  will  readily  be 
l^anted,  when  w^  reflect  how  much  depends  on  the 
:2eal  and  abilities  of  an  individual,  in  many*  institu- 
tions of  a. public  nature^  who  becomes  voluntarily 
the  kind  and  labouring  oar,  to  forward  and  execute 

•  The  following  extract. of  a  letter  from  Copenhagen,  trans- 
milted  in  May,  1800,  to  the  Treasorcr,  is  totf  intercstiiig  for  us 
to  paw  over.—"  With  the  greatest  satii^ction  we  received  and 
perused  the  works  of  Goodwin^  Kite^  Coleman,  and  FothergiU. 
wherein  the  possibility  of  res^ring^susjpe^ded  animation  n^aprivri^ 
evidently  demonstrated ;  and  at  the  same  time  in  the  Transactions 
of  your  Society  we  found  that  incomparable  collectioh  of  focts» 
which,  a  posteriori^  confirmed  the  ingenious  theories  of  the  above 
authors.'/—"  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark,  always  attentive 
to  every  thing  that  tends  to  public  utility  has  also  moaft  graciously 
supported  our  institution :  and  has,  moreover,  been  pleased  to 
order  the  royal  ship  wharfs,  and  all  armed  vessels,  to  be  furnished 
with  such  instrumentr  and  remedies  foi"  saving  Smd  restoring 
drowned  pei^sons,  as  they  hitherto  were  in  want  of.  In  Norway,- 
Tuon,  and  Jutland,  similar  Societies  have  been  erected, 

(Signed)        «^  J.D.  HERHHOLDT,and 
*'C.  G/Rafn, 

Registrars  of  the  Copenhagen  Humane'SocieC/. 
^i  every 
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every  view  proposed^  as  the  object  of  its  aggregate 
body.  Dr.  Hawes  in  private  is  extremely  regular,  rte* 
ing  early.  His  extensive  correspondence  with  various 
parts  of  Europe,  &c.  relative  to  the  HUftUine  Society, 
preparing  its  annual  reports,  arranging  its  monthly^ 
business,  and  receiving  and  disbursing  its  account9> 
occupy  no  small  share  in  the  daily'routinc  of  en^ploy- 
ment,  and  the  ardour  displayed  in  ^the^  labours  does' 
him  infimte  credit. 

£ut,  not  to  tbis  Society  is  the  Doctor^^  time  alone 
devoted,*  as  be  is  an  a^v^  friend  of  many  public 
institutions,  and  Vice  President  of  the  London  Elec- 
trical 'Dispensary.  To  witntes  the  Doctor  perfectly 
happy,  we  must  view  him  at  the  sublime  annual  pnx- 
cessibQ  at  the  liondon  Tavern,  of  persons  restored  tb 
lUe^tfaaa  where  a  more  impressive  spectacle  was  never 
exhibited  to  baman  observation. 

**  To  sec  the  vital  glow  retorn, 
Reanimate  the  faded  cheek, 
Life's  feeble  spark  re-kindled  burn. 
And  give  what  language  cannot  speak." 

•*  When  attending  the  annual  fcftival  of  this  institution,  you 
would  then,  with  me,  my  friends,  have  enjoycil  the  truest  feast  of 
the  floul;  You  would  have  seen  the  tear  of  gratitude  starting  from 
the  eye  of  the  aged  matron.  You  would  have  beheld  the  fond 
father  returning,  by  a  silent  but  irresistible  kind  of  eloquence,  his 
ardent  thanks  to  the  promoters  of  his  present  happiness.  You 
would  have  been  witness  to  a  group  of  happy  beings,  each  bearing 
the  great  charter  of  his  faith,  and  offering  up  to  God  and  their 
preservers  the  incense  of  their  unfeigned  thanks.  The  sight  would 
have  warmed  your  hearts,  and  roust  have  unlisted  you  amongst 
the  firm  unalterable  friends  of  this  excellent  establ'ishment."* 

*  Vide  Rev.  R.  Harrison's  Anniversary  Sermon,  p.  17. 

Ff3  The 
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.  The  Dootov  dn  cai»v€»«9tkix  -  h  ple«^at  and  iiw 
str^ctire^  bis  good  huiQAur  eRtortains  while  bi9  kno^^ 
)e^  ^^69.  Wc^  ^^re^  nfkw  ttbcHAl  to  djamiss  aa  mr^- 
ticte  to  i*s  pwrticulftfly  plcewti®,  not  only  io  the  re- 
ef>rd  of  priyate  w^rth>  birt  oe  the  broackr  baaift  of 
pqhlic  good,  whieh  has  gra4«i^ty  ^vanoed  a9  tbo 
|}um0|ie  Society  has  proaporfcd  j  and  wo  afiticipate 
<ie  day  when  4hf»  I^teWtuije  wtH  oo  loogor  wflw  it 
to  exist  only  in  the  casual  protectioo  of  voluntary 
oontributione »  httt  ipinbracit)gtis&  am  object  of  oa- 
tional  policy,;  difH)9e  its  beneficial  enorgiea  tbiottgh. 
every  part  of  tfi«  Bdtidx  domimona.* 

This  Society  &  indebted  to  the  abilifcioi  of  that 
ingenious  artist  Stnkkfi^  for  two  vicry  fine  pictures. 
oogmvod  by  Fotlkurd>  in  v%%79  represefating^PEite.U 
(T  young  nito .  taHea  oat  of  i  the  water^  appastntly 
dcad^  in  the  sight  of  hb.  dtstMSied  paacQtfri-TtPbte  1^ 
the  young  nnan  rertored  to  life^t 

In  delineating  this  bic^^rapbioai  aketcb,  we  have, 
in  conjunction  \Tith  our  owtj,  given  sentiments  of 
many  highly  respected  living  chamcters,  of  whom  i^ 
is  just  to  infer,  that  tfiey  are  aljove  any  bias,  but  oq 
the  side  of  truth.  We  conclude  with  a  wish,  tba| 
Doctor  Hawes  roay  long  enjoy  the  welUearoed  laurekl 
which  encircle  his  name,  and  hope  tlj^^t  the  puUic 

♦  Sec  an  excellent  Sermon  on  Vij^ity,  hy  the  late  Lord  Bi- 
shop  of  St.  Davicfs,  fp.  27.)  whi^h  our  limits  will  not  i)ermit  us 
to  quote  at  length.     Sixth  Edit. 

t  Sec  the  interesting  and  fj^nciful  comment  on  these  points  con- 
tained in  a  work  entitled  Painting  Personified,  Sec.  2  vols.  12mo. 
by  A.  Bickr\cll^  $:s<^,  Baldwin?,  iJd^f 

Will 
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will  hs  aver  cmblQu^  tq  patronicie  hisT  ^yip^ive  pln-r 
lanthfopio  views,  with  ai>  ardour  wrps^od  pniy  ^ 
their  importaDce  aod  groat  public  Uililftyt 

•*  The  conquering  hero  less  cfcinancls  our  praise. 
Who  boaits  cf  victety  mth  ten  thou^^  4^^9 

T^an  ^c  w)^  from  uatUric)^  de^h  doth  r^^isc 
One  victim  to  his  weeping  friends  ^gaint"  , 

Dr.  Hawes  is  sonior  pbyBiciin  to  tli^  $uinry  and 
London  Dispensaries,  honorary  member  of  the  Rpyal 
P.  S.  Edin.  Massachusetts,  H.  S.  M^nche^ter,  L.  P.l^, 
Bath,  A,  S.  &c.  &c. 
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MR.  EDMUND  RANDOLPH. 

WHEN  nations  which  are  involved  in  almost  coth^ 
stant  comntotioa  md  wiirf^ro  can  find  timeUo^  con- 
template a  cQpptpy  which  ha^  bftherto  preserve4 
peace,  in  d^pite  of  th^  factipo^  wbiqh  have  as9ailQ4 
It,  and  which,  by  thi^  me^n^,  is  rising  rapidly  tq 
prosperity  and  jwwer,  it  ^fiqot  bp  uninteresting  tq 
them  to  review  the  lives  and  prpmipcnt  feature^ 
which  characterise  those  cobspicvious  individuals,  to 
whom  the  pupils  of  desperate  politics  ^nd  party  wriU 
era  have  aspribed  tbp  ii^ueaice  of  an  opppsite  EurOH 
ropean  faction. 

Mr.  Randolph  Is  one  of -those  who  stand  highly 
elevated  on  this  stumWipg  block  pf  ipreig^i  error  j 
and  may  be  honoured,  pefb^p^,  with  the  ci-atlantic 
epithet  ofa  maried  character. 

As  it  IS  easier,  bowfiycr,  tp  stamp  «  mistaken  im^ 
Ff4  pression 
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pression  thah  efface  it ;  as  a  renovated  opioion  of  the 
pjeople  may  chance  to  bring  men  again  into  power^ 
who  have  gone  out  under  a'  tempoi^ry  cloud  ;  and 
as  foreign  interests  may  binge  on  the  pivot  of  con- 
ciliation ;  the  biog^pfaical  recorder  of  living  subjects 
should  investigate  the  facts  he  sets  down  with  a  pure 
.and  impartial  eye, 

Edtnund  Randolph,  Esquire,  is  the  only  son  of 
John  Randolph,'  Esquire,  the  last  Attorney  General 
of  Virginia,  under  the  colonial  jurisdiction,  who 
espoused  the  royal  cause,  and  left  his  native  coun- 
try with  Lord  Dunmore.  Tbey  are  of  the  family  of 
Sir  John  R^ncjolph,  of  honourable  and  respectable 
memory,  and  are  understood  to  be  his  lineal  de- 
ficendantSi 

John  Randolph,  Esquire,  the  father  of  this  gentle- 
man, married  a  Miss  Jennings,  of  Maryland,  sister 
to  a  gentleman  of  that  name,  who  is  well  known  in 
liOndon  for  his  urbanity  and  other  good  qualities. 
By  this  marriage  he  had  three  children ;  Edmund, 
the  gentleman  whose^  life  we  iare  about  to  examine, 
and  two  sbters,  (the  belles  of  their  t:ountry,)  who 
spoused  the  royal  cause  with  their  father,  and  ex- 
perienced scenes  of  activity  and  difficulty,  for  which 
that  cause  was  greatly  indebted  to  them. 

Young  Mr.  Randolph  dissented  from  the  political 
opinion  of  his  father,  under  whom  he  had  been  bred 
to  the  study  of  the  law ;  and,  without  any  collusive 
inducement  to  the  political  division  of  the  family, 
(sHch  as  in  many  cases  happened  with  a  view  to  se- 
cure 
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cure  property  and  interest,)  he  peremptorily  refused 
to  accompany  his  father  to  England,  and  took  arms 
in  the  American  contest. 

Thus  he  wa8,  at  a  very  early  period,  launched  into 
the  woi'ld  by  bis  mental  independence,  and  without 
any  resource  but  his  native  talents. 

He  was  shortly  after  admitted  to  the  practice  of 
the  law,  it  is  said,  with  some  degree  of  indnlgence 
in  respect  to  his  years  and  circumstances.  He  soon 
displayed  considerable  talents  as  a  barrister;  and 
after  a  satisfactory  discharge  of  secretarial  duties  to 
the  Convention  of  his  state,  and  seeing  a  little  mill* 
tary  service  in  the  suite  of  General  Washington,  he 
was  called  to  the  civil  appointment  of  Attorney  Ge- 
neral of  Virginia,  which  had  been  occupied  by  his 
father  under  the  regal  government.  He^  about  this 
time,  married  a  daughter  of  Robert  Carter  Nicholas, 
Esquire,  late  regal  treasurer  of  Virginia,  and  a  man 
of  high  and  popular  integrity  and  respect,  ^y  this 
Ltdy  he  had  several  children;  and  he  enjoyed  with 
her,  at  Richmond  and  in  its  neghbourhood,  all  those 
i  domestic  comforts  to  which  a  popular  reputation, 
professional  abilities,  a  benevolent  and  a  hospitable 
disposition  entitled  hifn.         •         ' 

Thus  he  continued  several  years  to  hold  in  the 
capacity  of  Attorney  General,  (for  which  nature  had 
particularly  designed  bio^,)  an  extensive  practice,  the 
confidence  of  bis  clients^  and  the  approbation  of  the 
community. 

Mr.  Randolph  is  a  man  of  .handsome  p(3rsotf^  mid- 
dle statpre,  pleasant  countenance,  genteel  manners, 

and 
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and  ca»y  aflSdWe  addresg.  Wilh^theac  and  other  ac- 
complished advantages^  added  to  a  merited  popula- 
rity, Mr.  Randolph  was  called  by  his  country  to  fill 
the  chair  of  the  chief  magistrate  in  th^  executive  de- 
partment of  Virginia.  Afber  ftUing  the  dignified  of- 
fice of  Governor,  with  gi-cat  applause,  he  was  elected 
to  a  seat  io  the  legislature^  where  he  was  also  a  lead- 
ing member. 

Genetal  Washington  was  now  elected  President  of 
the  United  States  j  and  in  J  700  he  thought  proper 
to  appoint  Mr.  Randolph,  Attorney  General  of  the 
Federal  Union.  In  this  capacity  he  was  equally  sue* 
cessful  as  when  he  held  the  same  appointment  in  the 
independent  sovereignty  of  his  native  state ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  necessary  pomp  of  office  deprived 
him  of  many  tomforts,  for  which  its  emoluments 
made  very  poor  compensation.  He  supported  the 
trust,  however^  with  becoming  dignity  and  edat ; 
and  ott  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Secretary  Jefierson 
to  the  diplomat  to  functions  of  the  United  States  io 
France,  he  succeeded  him  in  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  State,  whence  his  negotiations  with  the  minister 
of  the  French.  HcpubKo,  have  mpre  kiqdly  announced 
his  name  in  Europe. 

It.  rcfotios  to  review  the  history  of  facts,  which 
cannot  well  be  understood,  while  they  remain  en- 
YQk)pe4;  by  pr«5«dice,  and  by  party  representation. 

Mn  Randolph,  it  has  bc^  already  obser^^,  was 
the  successor  of  Mr.  Je^rson ;  a  man  of  first  rate 
abilftyra^  wbp  was  ao  far  from  being  >k  foil  to  give  ad- 
(Utkmfti  }u^89  tQ  the  brilliancy  oC*Mr.  |laifdoiph*s 

v  ,  talents^ 
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taleflt^,  tbat  he  became  miecessarily  a  (avourttc  gem 
of  tbe  people^  exhibited  in  eternal  coDtrast ;  and 
placed  the  satisfactory  oonduct  of  his  fellower  at  a 
proportionate  diattnce. 

On  tbe  fifth  of  December  1793,  tbe  President  of 
tbe  United  States,  by  mcisaget  laid  before  tbe  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Umtcd  States 
in  Congress  assembled,  the  whole  of  tbe  corre- 
apocHlence  of  the  United  Stat^  with  Mr.  Hammond, 
Envoy  from  the. Court  of  Great  Britain,  and  with  Mr, 
Genet,  Envoy  frpm  the  French  Republic,  coacenj'^ 
kig  the  difFcrcncea  then  subsisting  with  their  respeo* 
tive  countries*  The  copies  pf  these  voluminous  dof* 
cumeot^were  certifjed  by  Mr;  JefFerson^  aa  Seeren 
tary  of  State,  on  th^  fourth  day  of  Decei»ber  17^, 
And  on  the  41  st  of  Janqary  1 794>  Mr-  Randolpli,  as 
Swretary  of  §tat0,  tranamittod  a  paper  to  tbe  Sf)edLef 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  which  had  been 
pmitted  by  Mr-  Jefferson.  From  hence  We  ascer- 
taiu  Mr.  Randolph's  promotion  to  that  office  to  have 
taken  place  about  the  Jet;  of  January  1794,  wd  h» 
was  succeeded  as  Attorney  .Qfioeral  by  Mr.  Bmh 
forda  who  was  soon  ^^erwvdft  sorely  afflict^  with 
the  indispositibn  of  whieb  he  difed,  about  tbe  period 
of  Mr.  I^andolpb's  resignation  of  tbit  hat  a|ipoint*- 

On  his  cQft^ing  into  oflSoe,  aa  fietretariffof  JState^ 
his  attention  was  immediately  caUecb  to  the  proteo^ 
tion  of.bi3  country V  nteiitraHly  in.  the  conflicta  of 
European  cammotioq..  ,Thc:intrigae&  jof..Miu:Ge-i 
f}ct  had  foHSf4  cmpb^fol  fir  iM  pnsdeeesa^  qa 
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the  one  hand,  and  the  adjustments  with  Mr.  Ham- 
mond on  the  subjects  of-  the  western  posts,  and  the 
prehminartes  of  a  <:ommercial  treaty  had  kept  him 
busy  on  the  other.  Both  these  important  concerns 
had  been  reported  through  the  official  channel,  at 
Mn  JejEFerson's  appointment  to  France;  and  there 
remained  much  for  Mr.  Randolph  to  finish  beyond 
the  labours  of  his  predecessor. 

A  correspondence  had  been  carried  on  between 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  Governor  Shelby,  con. 
cerning  certain  French  emissaries,  who  had  tra- 
velled to  the  western  parts' of  the  United  States; 
and  who'  were  supposed  to  be  engaged  in  raising  a 
force  in  Kicntucky,  for  the  .purpose  of  an  incursion 
into  the  territories  of  Louisiana,  in  the  dominions  of 
the  King  erf  Spain-  On  this  subject  Governor  Shelby 
v^vott  to  thfe  Secretary  of  State  on  the  13th  January 
1 794,  drawing  a  line  of  distinction  between  his  opi- 
nion and  his  duty :  whiob  discrimination  afforded 
Mr;  Randolph  no  very  discouraging  prospect,  had 
be  been  actually  a  partisan  of  France,  as  some  men 
seem  to  have  insinuated. 

Every  one  knows  that,  at  thatperipd,  Spain  was  in 
aTliance  with  Great  Britain,  and  that  both  were  in 
t&e^fi^  against  France,  as  the  common  enemy  of 
monarchy.  Those  who  wish  to  be  sdtitfied .  how  far 
Mr.  Rando^b  jexeitod  himself  against  the  undue  in- 
fluence of  the  French  emissaries  in  America,  will  do 
well  to  je&r  to  hisilcttv^ta  Goremor  Shelby,  dated 
Ffaibdelphta,  March^9tl^l794y  which  is  to  be  foiind 

among^tb^j&t^itp  B^^^oCi  the  United  States. 

u 
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If  wc  reason  from  such  general  principles  as  ane 
contained  in  that  letter,  or  from  the  manner  and  sen- 
timents which  Mr.  Randolph  has  applied  to  them, 
there  seems  to  be  no  cause  to  asoribc"  td  hirrt  any 
other  than  a  system  of  politics  which  is  founded  on 
the  law  of  nations,  the  essence  of  sovereign  right, 
and  the  justice  due  to  all  countries,  whether  mot- 
narchies  or  republics.  Wheresoever  an  extraneous 
fact  exists,  he  applies  it  uniformly  to  the  same  scale 
of  principle  by  which  he  admeasures  the  concerns  of 
its  opponent ;  and  his  apparent  warmth  seems  to  be 
kindled  on  the  altar  of  American  zeal.  But,  at  a 
date  very  shortly  after  this,  he  expresses  himself  in  a 
more  partial  style  in  fa\'our  of  France,  and  some- 
what inveteratdy  against  England;  the  result  where- 
of was,  his  resignation  of  the  secretarial  office,  and  a 
quarrel  with  General  Washington,  who  bad  been 
from  his  youth  up,,  one  of  bis  principal  friends  and 
benefactors. 

Whether  this  unfortunate  occurrence  (possibly 
stimulated  l»y:  diplomatic  in6*igue)  should  militate 
to  efface  his  former  merits;  whether  the  circum- 
stances with  which  it  was  clothed  should  go  to  pal- 
liate erroneous  conclusions ;  whether  the  state  of  the 
times  might  have  required  the  finesse  of  modern  po- 
licy ;  or  what  degree  of  culpability,  if  any,  should 
attach  tO'Mr.  Randolph,  the  public  will  be  besf  able 
to  decide,  on  a  review  of  the  premises  which  his  vin- 
dication submits. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  at  this  period;  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  was  enthralled  on  all  sides  by  the 

scbeme5 
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ficbetne^  of  opposite  factionh,  as  Well  as  by  the  adjiist-* 
ment  of*  political  difference  with  the  respective  belli* 
geretit  powers.  In  the  official  negotiations  with 
Great  Britain,  the  retention  of  the  western  posts,  the 
incursions  of  the  Indiw  savages,  the  seductions  of 
the  American  Negroes,  his  Majesty *8  instructions  to 
bis  ships,  the  remembrance  of  a  horrid  ciril  war, 
and  suspicious  circumstances  in  the  Pennsylvania  in-* 
Mtrrectton,  excited  many  unpleasant  sensations  on 
Ibeir  necessary  reviewd  ;  while^  on  the  other  band, 
the  Minister  of  Franbe  found  an  amphe  ground  for 
umbrage,  and  reraonstrante  in  the  features  of  the 
commercial  treaty  then  6n  the  tapis  with  the  Cabins* 
of  the  British  Monarchy;  and  the  obligations  of  the 
public  debt,  ^nd  national  grafiti/zie  to  France,  (which 
her  citizens  had  hocus-pocused  from  the  ledger  of 
monarchy  to  the  journals  of  an  occasional  demo- 
cracy,) had  not  only  been  played  ofF  as  powerful  en- 
gines of  intrigue,  while  in  the  bands  of  Mr.  Genet, 
but  were  evidently  adopted  as  the  cotitinucsd  means 
cftht  Great  Nation,  though  under  k  different  modi- 
fication of  their  system,  in  the  bands  of  his  suc- 
cessor, r 

While  things  were  thus  transacting,  the  dispatches 
of  the  French  Minister  to  his  Govemmedt^  were  in- 
tercepted by  a  British  ship  of  war,  whidh  oontamed^ 
amoogst'other  things,  certain  stattffnehts  itnplicating 
Mr.  Randolph.  Lord  Qretiville  transmitted^hese  to 
Mr.  Hammond,  who  was  then  Mintitct*  from  the 
Court  of  London  at  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Hwatitrjpnd 
put  tbem  into  the  bands  of  :Mr.  WolcoCt^irSecretfity 

of 
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of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  SUte$ ;  md  Mih  Wol- 
€ott  laid  them  before  Gencfi'al  Wasbingtoa^  who  wm 
then  President  of  the  United  States.. 

By  the  CJonrtitutioh  o(  the  Federal  Go^^ernr»entt 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is.inverifed  'mlh 
the  entire  autfaonty  of  tie  osiacmtivei  departn^at; 
but  on  General  Washington's  acOKasioB  to  this  W^ 
and.  dignified  pffice,  he  ve^  pfiodestly  distrusted  bis 
own  abilitieB^  ^and  adopted  t|ie  expedient  of  caUin|; 
in  the  advice  of  a  Couiicil-.  This  he  connposed  ^ 
the  prihcipal  heads  of  departments  ;  viz.  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  Secretary  of  ^  the  Treasury,  the  Se- 
cretary of  Wgr,.and  the  Attorney  General, 

This  Couficil  was  called  tagtt4)er  On  all  die  grart 
etncrgeticies  df  Stfttfe;  that  he  might  not  Oftly  there* 
by  enjoy  the  best  informed  ^nd  most  confidential 
advice  of  the  community ;  but  that  he  might  be  thus 
completdy  arm<Ki  againtt  any  clashing  of  iaterc^^ 
or  the  inteffera)ce  of  on^  branoh  with  the  o&oe  dad 
concerns  of  another. 

In  the  present  instance,  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  new  existing:  case,  wherein  bis  system  wea  unavoid- 
ably miitihited,  and  yet  it  was  a  case  of  the  utmost 
impc^rtatice  to  tbfe  comitiitriity;  for  no  leas  an  officer 
.than  the  Secretary  of  State  hiixiself,  seemed  to  be  im- 
peachable on  the  fagc  Qf  j^he  intercepted  difipatches, 
and  be  thus  Bdcessariiy  boeame  exduded  from  the 
wdlnary  cemncil,  while  the  Attorney  General  la- 
bouted  ntiAtt  the  inconvenience  of  his  dcath^bcd 
malady.  There  remaioed  only  the  JSecretary  of  tbc 
7iseiiKStt<y^  who  had  oomniuoed  with  Mr.  Hama^ondj 
aod 
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and  the  SecrAary  of  War,  who  htmsBlf  became  tlic 
Mccesser  of  Mr.  RancJolph,  These  two  the  Presi- 
dent had  convened  as'  hii  ordinary  cooncii  on  this 
occasion  ;  and  they  wer^  actually  engaged  on  the  en- 
quiry when  Mn  Randolph  entered  the  apartment^  in 
the  course  of  bis  ordinary  fanetions,  io  the  capacity 
of  Secretary  of  State. 

**  On  Wednesday,  the  I9th  of  August,  1795."  says  Mr.Ran- 
dolph  in  his  Vindication,  "  I  was  going  to  the  President't,  as 
oimal,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  his  Steward>  Mr^ 
Kidd,  came  to  me  at  ^r.  Rawle*s,  in  Market-street,  and  informed 
roe,  that  the  President  desired  me  to  postpone  my  visit  until  half 
after  ten.  I  supposed,  at  first,  that  he  might  wish  to  have  the 
latest  -hour  for  writing  by  the  southern  mail  of  that  day ,  or  per- 
haps to  ride  out.  But  as  I  was  desirous  to  asic  him  a  short  ques* 
tion,  which  would  determine  me  as  to  the  manner  of  executing 
some  business,  to  be  carried  to  him  that  morning,  I  enquired  of 
Mr.  Kidd  if  he  was  then  occupied  with  any  particular  person, 
and  I  was  answered,  that  the  President  was  every  moment  ex- 
pecting some  gentlemen.  Accordingly  I  turned  to  tke  office* 
and,  at  the  appointed  hour,  called  at  the  President's.  I  desired 
the  servant,  who  attended  at  the  door,  to  tell  the  President  that  I 
was  come.  But  upon  being  informed  that  Mr.  Wolcott  and  Col. 
Pickering  had  been  there  for  some  time,  I  Went  up  stairs,  and 
began  to  think  that  the  Steward  had  commited  ajhistakc.  I  sup- 
posed that  a  consultation  with  the  beads  of  deparUn^ts  bad  been 
intended  to  be  held  by  the  President  early  in  the  day,  and  that  it 
might  be  proper  for  me  to  explain  the  cause  of  my  delay ;  but 
when  I  entered  the  President's  room,  he,- with  great  formality, 
rose  from  his  chair,  and  Messrs.  Woicott  and  Pickering  were  also 
marked  in  their  efforts  to  a  like  formality.  I  thcrefim  rosolved 
to  wait  for  the  unfolding  of  this  mysterious ,  appearance.  Very 
few  words  passed  between  the  President  and  ipy^If;  and  those 
which  fell  from  him  shewed  plainly  to  me  that  he  wished  to  hurry 
to  something  .else.  Immediately  afterwirdi  h^  j^At'^his  hand  into 
kis  poqkety  and,*  palling  out  a  lai^e  letter,  8«(fd^iiKl6{fig^ef'lMt 

nature: 
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ff»Uire:  '^  Mr.  Rai^ddlph !  here  is  a  letter,  which  I  desire  you  t^ 
'*  read|  aqd  make  such  explanations  as  you  choose.**  I  took  it» 
and  found  it  to  be  a  letter  written  in  French  by  Mr,  Fauchet,  on 
about  fifteen  pages  of  large  paper.  On  reading  the  letter,  I  per* 
chived  that  two  of  the  most  material  papers,  which  were  called 
the  dispatches  No*  3  and  6,  were  not  with  it.  1  observed  to  the 
President,  that  I  presumed  the  letter  to  be  an  intercepted  one.  He, 
nodded  his  head,'*  &c. 

On  this  occasion,  it  seems,  the  President  requested 
Messrs.  Wokott  and  Pickering  to  interrogate  Mr. 
Randolph;  which,  although  Mr.  Wolcott  put  only 
one  question  to  him,  of  no  very  material  concern,  so 
dissatisfied  him,  that  he  retired  immediately  to  the 
Secretary's  office,  locked  up  his  apartments  in  staiu 
quo  J  delivered  the  key  to  the  messenger  of  the  depart- 
ment, apd  accompanied  it  with  the  resignation  of  his 
office. 

As  M.  Fauchet,  the  French  Minister,  however, 
bad  left  Philadelphia  on  his  way  to' France,  and  was 
yet  unembarked  at  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Randolph  set 
out  thither  immediately,  in  order  to  procure  from  him 
an  explanatioa  of  certain  ambiguous  expressions, 
which  seemed  to  attach  to  him  a  criminal  construc- 
tion ;  and,  after  his  return  from  Rhode  Island,  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  state,  Virginia,  where  he  has  re- 
sumed the  profession  of  a  lawyer  with  his  wonted 
success. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  tire  the  public  patience 
with  Mr.  Randolph's  vindication,  or  the  detail  of  in- 
vestigation with  which  this  transaction  was  accompa- 
nied.    Our  plan  does  not  admit  of  such  lengthy  de* 
1800—1601.  G  g  tail 
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tail  0t  a  fall  itloflfatiofi  of  this  snl^ect  would  do. 
mand.  We  are,  therefore,  to  refer  diem  to  the 
American  State  Papers  for  the  dispatches  alluded  to. 

M. 

MR.  PAUL  SANDBY. 

THE  works  of  every  landscape  painter  must  ne- 
cessarily receive  a  strong  tincture  from  the  place 
where  he  made  bis  early  studies.  In  Wattcau's  (mc- 
tures  there  is  much  to  admire,  but  as  he  formed  his 
taste  upon  the  gardens  of  the  Thuilleries,  and  the 
dipt  hedges  pr  rather  green  walls  in  the  villas  that 
surround  the  metropolis  of  France,  where 

*•  Grove  nods  at  grerc,  each  alky  has  a  brother, 
♦*  And  half  the  platform  just  reflects  the  other,** 

he  has  sometimes  given  ^s  nature  in  a  masquerade 
habit.  All  this  might  originate  in  the  place  where 
lie  made  his  early  studies  aboundiug  in  this  fantastic 
scenery — but  be  that  as  it  may^  with  what  a  con- 
trast are  we  presented  in  the  works  of  Mr.  Sandby, 
whose  studies  have  embraced  the  whole  circle  of  pic- 
turesque nature,  from  the  shrub  that  blossoms  in  the 
hedge-row  to  the  poplar  that  glitters  in  the  glade, — 
from  the  nodding  beech,  tha4  wreathes  its  odd  fantas- 
tic roots  so  high,  to  the  majestic  oak  that  towers  on 
the  summit  of  the  mountain, — from  the  cultured 
vale,  waving  with  yellow  grain,  to  the  tremendous 
rock, 

— "  Whose  lofty  "brow. 


««  Frowns  o'er  the  foaming  flood  bclow»" 
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From  the  Sequent  contemplation  of  this  variety  of 
scenery>  a  variety  with  which  Great  Britain  aboundSt 
be  has  formed  a  style  peculiarly  bis  own>  and  pecu^> 
liaWy  Efiglisfo^  and>  among  the  artists  aod  amateurs 
of  this  country^  deservedly  holds  a  high  character  for 
taate  and  talcnt% 

Paul  Saudby  is  tiescendod  fVom  a  branch  of  tbe 
femily  of  Saunby^  of  Babworth^  in  Nottiaghamshirav 
and  was  bora  at  Nottingham^  in  the  y^a^:  1732*  In 
tb.eyear  1746^  he€anie.to  London,  atid  havipg  oM 
early  bias  towards  the  atto,  got  introduced  into  the 
drawing,  roojn  at  the  Totwer. 

When  he  had  been  there  about  two  years,  the  Iat<d 
William  Augustus,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  wiio  had 
preinously.  taken  a  ofirsvry  mew  o£  Scotland,  thinking 
it  proper  to  have  an  actual  survey  made  of  the  H«gh<'> 
lands,  young  Sandby  was  appointed  draugbtsmat!) 
uflder  tbe  inspection  of  Mr.  David  Watfon.  '  Witk 
this  gentleman  he  travelled  through  the  north  and 
ivestem  parts  of  tl^at  most  romantic  country,  and 
made  many  sketches  from  tfie  stupendous  and  terrifie 
scenery  with  which  it  abounds.*  This  may  be  eon- 
stdered  as  Mr.  Sandby *s  flrst  academy,  and  though 
rude,  it  was  grand:  it  was  nature  in  her  wildest 
jnood,  awl,  the  point  in  which  he  inspected  it> 
gave  to  him  that  power  which  he  so  eminently  pes* 
sesscs  of  delineating  those  broad  and  striking  masses 
of  light  and  shadow,  which  have  marked  his  works; 

*  Fiom  these  iirst  lines  pf  genius  be  made  a  number  of  small 
etchings  which,  on  his  return  to  London,  he  sold  to  Messrs.  Ry- 
iand  md  Bryee,  who  pabH^^ed  them  in  a  folio  volume. 

G  g  2  for. 
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for,,  without  neglectii^g  the  smaller  objects,  you  sec 
the  great  aim  of  the  artist  has  been  to  gjve  that  ge- 
Horal  appearance  of  nature  which  separates  the  draw- 
ings of  the  landscape  painter  from  those  of  the  bota- 
nic.   ■  ' 

These  drawings,  excellent  as  they  were  when  we 
Gdnslder  the  age  of  the  artist,-  could  only  be  consi- 
d:ered.  as  the  amusements  of  his  leisure  hours,  for 
dnawing  of  plans  abounding  in  straight  iines  was  the 
lending  object  of  his  tour,  atid  so  dry  and  uninterc^t^ 
ing  a  study  being  neither  rocgenial  to  his  taste,  ^nor 
worthy  of  his  talents,  he^-  in  the  year  1762,  quitted 
the.  service  of  the  survey,  and  resided  with  his  bro- 
thjrt*,  the  Jate.Mr.  Thomas  Sandby,  at  Windsor. 
D^i^Q^  hiis  continuance  in  this  place,  he  took  more 
thaja  Jevinty  views  of  Windsor  and  £tou'.  This  gave 
JHm  an,  introduction  to  that  boautiful  style  of  arcbi- 
tetture  .improperly  denominated  Gothic,  and  the 
tnt^nner.  h^ .  treated  it  gave  so  picturesque  an  effect 
to  these  landscapes,  that  Six*  Joseph  Banks  purchased 
them  all  at  a  very  liberal  price. 
.  Mr.  Sandby  had  soon  after  the  honour  of  being 
pne  of  this  gentleman's  party,  in  a  tour  through 
Norjh  and  South  Wales,  and  made  a  great  number 
of  sketches  frofn  remarkable  scenes,  castles;  seats, 
&c.  under  the  pa^tronage/of  the  late  Sir  Watkin 
Williams  ,Wynne.  He  afterwards  took  many  more 
views  from  scenes  in  the  same  country,  which,  with 
those  before-mentioned,  he  transferred  to  copper- 
plates, and  made  several  sets  of  prints  in  imitation  of 
drawings  in  bister  or  Indian  ink.    The  first  hint  of 
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the  process  by  which  this  effect'  is  given  to  an  en- 
graving, we  have  been  told  Mr.  Sandby  received 
from  the  honourable  Charles  Grevillej,  whose  taste 
and  judgment  in  every  branch  of  polite  art  is  too  well 
known  to  need  this  tribute.  Profiting  by  this  hint, 
Mr.  Sandby  has  so  far  improved  upon  it,  as  to  bring  the 
captivating  art  of  aquatinta  to  a  degree  of  perfection 
never- before  known  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

These  being  before  the  public,  will,  to  those  who 
have  not  8«en  the  drawings,  give  a  good  idea  of  the 
nianncr  of  the  artist.  They  unite  with  a  degree  of 
individuality,  which  renders  them  mirrors  of  the 
places  represented,  a  force,  clearness,  transparency; 
and  picturesque  eftect,  which  has  been  rarely  attain- 
ed by  any  artist  of  any  period.  The  views  are  gene- 
rally such  as  interest  either  the  lover  of  rural  scenery, 
or  ancient  architecture.  The  points  of  view  in  u'hich 
they  are  taken  are  generally  well  chosen  ;  and  their 
value  increases  from  the  bridges,  castles,  abbeys,  dnd 
other  monuments  of  ancient  days  from  which  they 
are  copied,  being  mouldering  to  dust,  or  annually 
destroyed  by  the  ruthless  devastations  of  innovation, 
or  the  endless  variations  of  modern  taste. 

About  the  year  1753,  Mr.  Sandby  and  several 
other  members  of  an  academy  who  nict  at  what  had 
been  previously  Roubilliac,  the  Statuary's  workshop, 
in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  wishing  to  extend  their  plan, 
and  establish  a  society  on  a  broader  basis,  held  se- 
veral meetings,  for  the  purpose  of  making  new  regu- 
lations, &c.  Concerning  these  regulations,  it  may 
be  supposed^  there  were  variety  of  opinions ;   but 

G  g  3  Hogarth, 
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Hogarth,  whbivas  ortc  <tf  the  members,  and  who  de- 
servedly held  a  very  high  rank  in  fhc  arts,  disapproved 
of  them  all,  and  wished  the  Society  to  remain  as  it 
then  wasi  He  thought  that  enlarging  the  nambcr 
of  students  would  induce  a  crowd  of  young  men  to 
quit  mOTt  profitable  pursuits,  neglect  what  might  be 
xnore  suitable  to  their  talents,  and  introtiuce  to  the 
pmctice  of  the  arts  more  professors  than  the  arts 
would  support; 

This  naturally  involved  him  in  many  disputes  with 
Jiis  brother  artists,  and  as  these  disputes  were  not  al« 
wdys  conducted  with  philosophic  calmness,  the  sa- 
tirist sometimes  said  things  that  his  opponents  decm-^ 
cd  rather  too  severe  for  the  occasion.  On  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Analysis  of  Beauty,  they  recriminated 
with  interest. 

Among  the  prints  which  were  then  published  to 
ridicule  his  system,  line  cf  hauty,  &c.  are  six  or  eight 
from  the  brain  of  Mr.  Sandby,*  who  was  then  a  very 
young  man,  and  has,  we  have  been  told,  since  de- 
clared, that  bad  be  known  Mr.  Hogarth's  tncrit  Mm 
as  well  as  he  does  now,  be  would  on  no  account  have 
drawn  a  line  which  might  tend  to  his  dispfaise, 

*  A  list  of  the  prints  and  description  of  the.  objects  of  the  sa- 
tire, &c.  ag  also  Hogarth's  objections  to  the  institution  of  a  Royal 
Acadcipy,  is  in  the  third  volume  of  Hogarth' J  liustratcd,  compiled 
from  Hogarth's  manuscripts  by  Joba  Ireland, 

The  print  representing  the  burning  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  at 
EpUesus,  is  a  night  scene,  and  enriched  with  cypress-trees,  capi- 
tals, well  formed  vases,  and  superb  edifices,  designed  in  a  good 
taste,  and  <tched  with  b  sj)irit  and  effect  thfl^  wc  have  rarely  seen 
ccjui^Ucd* 
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Oil  the  iustitUtioD  of  th*  Royal  Academy,  Mw, 
^Sftodby  wds  elected  a  Aoyal  Acacleuniduif). 

By  the  recommendatioa  of  the  Duke  of  Graftpf^,, 
the  Maarquis  of  Granby^  in  the  year  1706,  appomted 
Von  chief  Drawing  Master  of  the  Royal  Acadenp^  i^t: 
Woolwich,  which  office  be  still  liolris  with  great  ho- 
nour to  himself,  aqd  advantage  to  the  institution ; 
and  it  must  afford  him  a  high  gratification  to  see 
many  able  and  distingaished  draughtsmen  among 
the  officers. of  artillery  and  corps  of  engineers,  who 
have  been  formed  under  his  instructions. 

His  industry  has  been  as  remarrkaWe  as  his  genius; 
the  nuniber  of  his  d^awing^,  diBsennnated  through 
the  cabinets  of  the  amateurs  of  the  arts,  ha&  been 
imoiense.  To  particularize  any  of  bis  productions, 
would  be  throwing  a  degree  of  neglect  on  those  that 
we  omitted.  Their  m^rit  is  of  a  superior  kind,  and 
the  wesery  be  delineateQ  is,  in  laany  cases,  not  merely 
an«K£dres9totbeeye>butan  af^eal  to  the  mind.  The 
towering,  though  almost  tottering  battlements  of  the 
baronial  castte  display  dignity  in  ruins^  and  shew  the 
instability  of  ail  human  grandeur.  The  mouldering 
fragmettts  of  the  ivj^i^MWitled  abbey,  venerable  even 
in  decay,  most  bring  to  our  recollection  the  reveren- 
tial awe  with  which  th^y  were  once  contemplated ; 
fhfty  as  it  is  well  obs^v«4  by  Mr.  Walpole,  when  we 
enter.a  golbic  cathedfaU  we  do  not  ask  ourselves 
who  was  the  builder,  but  what  was.  the  religion  of 
tlie.  country  ? 

.  The  viewB  that  he  has  taken  of  our  nK)r€  modern 
maniions  are^  generally  speaking,  picturesque,  and 

G  g  4  invariably 
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invariably  Correct.     They  will  be  to  future  ages  what 
the  ancient  bruins  before-mentioned  are  to  this,  A 

MIRROR  OP  THINGS  THAT  W£RB. .        '  . 

.The  landscapes  which  he  has  designed  from  fancy 
beam  with  taste  and  talent.  We  believe  he  has  occa« 
sionally  painted  in  oil,  but  never  have  seen  any  of  bis 
productions  in  this  walk,  except  a  picture  from  GrayV 
poem  of  the  Bard^  which,  we  were  told,  was  painted  afc 
an  early  period  of  his  life;  and  which  has  great  merit. 

MR.  JOHN  CLERK. 

'  JOHN  CLERK,  Esq.  of  Eidin,  is  a  younger  wn  pf 
Sir  John  Clerk,  of  Pennycuick,  in  the  county  of  Mid- 
Lothian.  Of  the  father  we  know  but  little :  he  was 
a  Baron  of  Exchequer,  and  ooe  of  the  Commissioners* 
for  negociating  the  Union  between  Scotland  and 
England.  Mr.  Pinkerton,  in  his  late  work,  informs 
us,  that  he  was  a  person  of  great  erudition,  and  a 
profound  antiquarian.  To  the  first  volume  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  ^cicty  of  Edinburgh 
there  is  prefixed  a  Wstory  of  its  origin  and  institution, 
and  from  it  we  learn  that  Sir  John  and  Dr.  John 
Clerk,  a  physician  of  great  eminence,  were  the  first 
vice-presidents  of  that  learned  body,  then  bearing  the 
title  of  The  Society  for  imfr^ag  Arts  and  Sciences^ 
or  more  generally  distinguisfhed- by  the  name  of  The 
Philosophical  Society  of  Edinhurghl 

Mr.  Clerk  was  originally  intended  for  the  medical 
line,  he  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh  ; 
but  a  predominant  inclination  to  a  military  and  naval 

•      '  life 
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life  mduced  him  to  renoun<ie  his  studies;  .  We  have: 
not  the  means  of  ascertaining  vvhat  were  his.  pursoits 
for  several  subsequent  years;  but  are  inclined  to  con- 
jecture, that  they  were  of  a  desultory  nature.  As, 
'however,  his  literary  work  is  the  reputed  production 
of  a  man  practically  unacquainted  with  maritime  mat- 
ters, bis  wish  to  enter  the  navy  must  have  befen  coun* 
teracted,  probably  by  the  intervention  of  his  friends. 
Whether  a  predilection  for  the  army,  which  had 
proved  fatal  to  a  great  many  of  his  relatives,  finally 
led  him  into  that  service  we  know  not;  neithfris  it 
of  essential  consequencCi  to  ascertain.  He  latterly 
retired  to  the  country,  and  bestowed  his  >yholc  at- 
tention on  an  extensive  coal-work  he  possessed. 

.In  this  occupation  Mr.  Clerk  had  ample  opportu- 
nity to  cultivate  the  strong  mechanical  genius  with 
which  he  was  endowed.  The  large  scale  on  which 
-the  engines  necessary  in  working  coal-mines  are  ge- 
nerally jconstruoted,  was  happily  adapted,  especially 
when  seconded  by  the  jprospect  of  temporal  benefits, 
to  improve  the  individual  who  was  otherwise  food  of 
ixivestigaling  the  laws  of  mechanism.  One  success- 
ful essay  succeeded  another,  and  even  thq  (ailure  of 
a  plan  suggested  new  and  iiH)re  fortunate  modes  of 
operation.  In  fine,  his  reputation  in  this  r^pect  is 
such,  tl^at  he  has  been  consulted  in  the  management 
of  every  colliery  in  Scotland;  and  the  proprietors, 
whor  reposed  on  his  judgment,  have  had  solid' reason 
to  congratulate  themselves  on  their  confidence* 

In  a  note  to  his  Introduction  to  the  Essay  on  Naval 
Tactics,  Mr.  Clerk  ioforma  us,  that  it  was  written  in 

178J, 
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1781,  immediately  after  the  surrender  of  Lord  Corn* 
wattis's  army,  the  coosequcnce  of  Admiral  GreavesV 
urtsocceseful  rencounter  with  the  French  fleet  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Chcsapeak.  Only  a  fow  copies  of  it, 
however,  were  printed  at  that  time,  and  distributed 
among  his  friends.  It  is  said,  that  be  was  earnestly 
reqiaested  to  delay  publication  on  the  plea  that  bir 
plan  ought  not  to  be  divulged  to  the  workt,  but  pri- 
vately coriimunicated  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty^ 
and  that  when  this  advice  was  complied  with,  the 
communication  met  with  a  cold  reception. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  fi^te  of  Mr,  Cierkls 
applicaiion  to  the  Admiralty,  the  work  attracted  tte 
attention  of  several  eminent  officers,  and  was  ho- 
noured with  their  approbation.  In  the  action  with 
the  Dutch  fleet,  in  179B,  Admiral  Viscount  Duncan 
followed  the  plan  laid  down  in  the  Essay ;  and,  on 
his  return,  personally  expressed  his  obltgations  to  the 
author.  Among  others  the  celebrated  Rodney  is 
known  to  have  held  it  in  high  estimation ;  and  we 
gather  from  a  note  to  page  13,  of  part  iv,  vol.  0* 
that  his  Lordship  sent  the  author  a  copy  of  vol.  1.. 
(printed  in  1782)  with  marginal  strictures  in  his  ow» 
hand- writing.  They  arrived  too  late  to  be  inlro- 
duecd  in  that  volume  on  its  rc-appcarancc  in  17gO^ 
but  it  i6  hoped  Mr.  Clerk  will,  on  the  first  opportu- 
»ity,  domttiunlcate  the  Admiral's  remarks,  as  th^ 
must  doubtless  form  a  valuable  commentary  on  his 
own  ingenious  production.  With  how  much  aricKty 
4owc  frcojuciitly  search  for  unmpott&iiV  siialia  on 
lome  artcScnt  poet  ?~JBut  with  bow  much  gneatcr 
.  ^    '  earnestness 
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earnestness  ooght  wc  to  covet  scholia  on  a  work  that 
interests  our  naval  glory  as  a  nation  ? 

In  1790,  part  L.  was  pubHsbqd  in  one  quarto  vo- 
lume, under  the  title  of  jin  Essay  on  Naval  Tactics^ 
systematical  and  historical^  with  exflanatory  PlaUs. 
The  work  is  divided  into  four  parts,  and  each  of  these 
sobdivided  into  sections:  the  first,  comprising  the 
whole  of  vol.  ) .  treats  of  M^  attack  from  the  v:indward. 
In  ^IQly  vol.  2.  containing  the  three  -other  parts, 
wtas  published  ;  part  ii.  treating  oithe  attack  of  fleets 
from  leeward  *i  part  iii.  being  an  historical  sketch  of 
naval  tactics ;  and  part  iv.  being  a  similar  sketch 
during  the  year  17B2,  which  was  the  last  year  of  the 
American  war. 

As  Mr.  Clerk  has  employed  mathematical  demon- 
stration and  diagrams  to  illustrate  and  establish  ge- 
neral theorems,  and  then  put  them  to  the  test  by  ap- 
plying them  to  real  engagements,  his  plan,  and  its 
execution,  are  within  the  conception  of  the  most  or- 
dinary capacity.  Remarkable  for  a  happy  mode  of 
illustration  {rtt  from  obscurity  and  prolixity,  he  nevcif 
entangles  his  reader  amidst  the  uncouth  phraseology 
of  sea-faring  men,  nor  by  any  devious  excursions 
from  the  direct  line  leading  to  his  general  corollary. 
We  do  not  recollect  any  British  writer  who  has 
written  on  maritime  affairs,  and  used  demonstration 
in  illustrating  his  subject :  but  writings  of  this  na- 
ture hnvc  been  particularly  numerous  in  France,  and 
not  unf'rcquent  in  Holland.  To  enumerate  these 
would  be  a  superfluous  ta^k ;  but  we  may  mention  a 
ifirprk  by  the  Yifioouflt  de  Grenicr,  rear-admiral  in 

the 
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the  French  navy,  entitled,  r^in  de  la  Guerre ^nr  Mer, 
&c.  the  Art  of  Wa^r  at  Sea,  or  Naval  Tactics  reduced 
to  new  Principles,  4to.  with  plates,  Paris  1767. 

The  best  performance,  however,  on  this  subject  is 
The  Manomvrer^  or  Skilful  Seaman,  being  an  essay 
on  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  various  movements 
of  a  ship  at  sea,  as  well  as  of  naval  evolutions  in  ge- 
neral, with  plates.*  This  scientific  although  ele- 
mentary work  \s  the  production  of  Mr.  Bourde  de 
Villehuet,  and  held  in  the  highest  estimation  in 
France.  It  is  divided  into  four  parts.  The  three  first 
are  particularly  devoted  to  the  cqnstruction  of  the 
different  parts  of  a  ship,  and  the  art  of  managing 
her.  In  the  first  of  these  he  treats  of  the  actions  of 
fluids  on  the  surfaces  of  solid  bodies,  their  effects 
when  the  bodies  are  motive  by  percussion,  the  centres 
of  gravity  and  gyration  of  bodies,  the  action  of  the 
wind  on  a  ship's  sails  individually  and  collectively, 
and  of  the  water  on  her  rudder,  the  figure,  size,  and 
position  of  every  article  of  her  apparel.  In  the  se- 
cond he  adduces  reasons  for  all  the  evolutions  to  be 
performed  by  a  ship,  points  out  their  nature  and 
conduct  in  pyery  probable  situation,  gives  directions 
for  chasing,  tracesUhe  curve  of  pursuit,  of  which  we 
shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  speak,  and  cqncludes 
with  rules  for.  boarding  and  opposing  it.     The  third 

♦  This  work  and  the  prccccding  were  translated  by  the  Chc^ 
Taller  de  Sauseuil,  knight  of  the  most  noble  order  of  St.  Phillip, 
&c.  and  published  in  17*88  (Hooper,  London)  with  many  inte- 
resting notes  by  an  English  officer,  pointing  out  the  difference  in 
the  practice  of  the  English  and  French  navieft,  *      * 

part 
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part  relates  to  tnastingi  careening,  sheathing,  ballast- 
ing, lading,  and  rigging ;  and  the  fourth  is  an  Essay 
x)n  Niival'EtolutionSy  describing  the  division  of  fleets, 
orders  of  convoys,  sailing,  battle,  and  retreat,  with 
methods  ofmanceuvring  m  all  these  various  cases,  in 
bringing  to  action,  avoiding  it,  doubling  on  an  ene- 
my, forcing  his  line,  or  for  any  other  suppbsable  pur- 
pose. Wc  are  led,  however,  from  internal  evidience 
and  a  reference  to  dates,  to  conclude,  that  Mn  .Glerk 
had  not  seen  this  very  valuable'  work,. 

It  is  remarkable,  observes  .<rar  author  in  the  intro- 
duction to  vd.  1,  that  during  the  two  last  wars,  as 
well  as  the  •present  (the  Anierican  war),  when  singie 
ships  or  a>  few  only  encountered,  i British  sailors,  if 
not. victorious  on  every  occasion,  never,  failed  to  ex- 
hibit instances  of  skilful  scanaia-nship  and  intrepidity : 
but  whena  number  were  formed  in  line  of  battle,  ia 
no  instance  has  any  thing  memorable  been  atchieved. 
Some  have. ascribed  this  tb  the  superior  construction 
of  the  enemy's>ships,  which  thus  had  it  in  their  power 
to  avoid  an  engagement  by  out^sailing  ours.  Others 
have  insinuated  that  ^our  seamen,  whatever  may  have 
been  their  former  character,  were  in  no  respects  pre- 
ferable to  those  of  our  rivals.  Mr.  Clerk's  purpose 
is  to  shew  that  the  want  of  success  in  the  then  late 
great  sea-fights  ought  not  to  be  iittributcd  cither  to 
any  abatement  of  spirit  in  our  men,  or  even  to  any 
fault  in  the  construction  of  our  shipping.  We  say 
then  late,  because,  in  the  present  war,  our  naval 
glory  has  soared  above  all  Greek,  above  all  Roman 
fame  : — and  it  has  done  so  by  an  invariable  adherence 

to 
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to  the  tmxims  unfolded  tn  our  author^$  ireattse^ 
which  has  become  the  yadc-mecum  of  every  officer, 
fiom  the  midshipman  to  the  Lord  High  Admiral. 

After  the  many  petty  principalities  of  Europe  were 
meUed  down  into  extensive  kingdoms,  the  acquisi<» 
lion  of  internal  tranquilUty  consolidated  their  strength 
and  enabled  them  to  form  standing  armies  and  well 
appomted  navies.  Anterior  to  the  reign  of  Queen 
JElizahetb,  the  maritime  operations  of  England  do 
not  merit  to  be  recorded^  and  even  then  might  have 
proved  too  inconadcmbJe  to  attract  the  notice  of  the 
historian,  if  the  national  energy  had  not  b«n  stimu- 
hilted  to  exertion  by  the  hostile  Aggression  of  Spain. 
The  destruction  of  the  celebrated  Armada  is  an  im- 
mortal trait  of  the  skill  and  heroism  of  Enghshmeo. 
Yet  it  nsust  be  acknowlaiged  that  the  Spaniard  Mis^ 
taincd  the  greatest  damage  from  the  elements :  if 
these  had  been  favoncabte,  the  final  issue  of  the  ex- 
pedition *night  havc'pnwied.  not  so  fortunate  to  this 
country,  and  certainly  not  so  disastrous  to  the  ene« 
my.  Britain,  divided  into  two  indq)cndcnt  king- 
doms, had  been  harassed  by  mutual  jealousies  and 
rancorous  hostility.  .She  had  not  leisure  to  avail 
herself  of  that  law  which  natwc  has  assigned  her 
insular  situation,  namely,  that  to  communicate  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  to  protect  her  commerce, 
die  must  have  numerous  ships  and  saiJors  :  on  all  sides 
on  which  the  ocean  was  to  be  crossed.  The  tempera- 
ment o(  the  times  was  not  auspicious  to  maritime  pur- 
suits. The  age  of  chivalry  had  passed  away,  and  that 
of  religious  bigotry  commenced :  but  it  was  not  until 
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the  first  yctfm  of  the  .preacpt  oeqtuiy  tfcrt  Ihe  4{^.or 
spirit  of  cQmmeToe,  the  grand  nursery  of  hmviy  SMr 
jmen,  bogan  to  develope  itself. 

In  Itbqir  lerfible  conflicts  witii  tfae  Dutdli  /dum^ 
the  last  cent<itt:yj»  the  Efvglisb,  wbetl^r  equitl  arrafe*^ 
ripr  in  number^  victorious  or  wonsted^  ^fioMd  the 
n^psit  enthusiastic  coorage;  and^  it  must  b^  af9med» 
that  Ihe^tiLeony  were  not  deficient  in  vakxK^^  mm^ 
tical  knowledge.  We  st^l]l  ^^d  ^th  mtomi^m^^t  <9f 
battles  fought  in  this  period  by  niunbep  nan^ed  oia 
each  side^  that4U'e  unknown ^latqr  tiaiejSt;  of  jiat^e^ 
continuing  for  two,  and  even  three  days^  aod  fepr 
dered  remarkable  by  the  fnpet  darii^  act^  of  pro«H986^ 
The  success  against  the  far->famed  Arn^^  }^id  tbf 
foundation  of  that  proud^  intrepid  spirit  W'hich  dii^ 
tisguiBhes  our  navy,  and  whioh  was  then  M^wed  into 
the  peojAe*  Occasionally  depressed^  by  injgloriiMS  eOr 
gagemefitSvthe  former  habitual  impressipacontinuedt 
nev^heleas,  gradually  progressive,  until  at  pfe^entt 
&vourcd  by  a  combination  of  circumstance^  it  i#  in* 
gr^fVed  iH  the  very  natare  of  English  ^ilqrs^  and 
their  superiority  has  become  so  predominpnt^  that 
they  are  not  inaptly  denominated  the  go4f  0/  ^ 
oeean.  Formerly,  however,  out  fleets,  when  tried  on 
a  great  scale,  were  far  from  being  so  successful  10s  tM  % 
nation  was  led  to  expect  frpm  their  fortune  in  smaller 
conflicts ;  on  those  occasions  the  enemy  either  escap*^ 
ed  without  sustaining  a^y  important  injury,  ^  con^ 
tended  with  honour.  By  a  train  of  reflections  ap** 
j>roximating  to  these,  our  author  was  led  to  tnfi^^ 
that  the  want  of  success,  palpable  incapacity  ^art^ 
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mu^haveoriginated  from  the  enemy's  having  acquired 
n  suf^i^  kno\v}edg^,  and  adopted  some  ncwsystem 
of  managing  great  fleets,  either  not  known,  or  not 
StiffiSiently  attended  to  by  us ;  or  that  we  had  per- 
sisted in  followiriganliquated  rules,  which  experience 
Qnd  later  improvement  ought  to  have  rejected.  This 
superiority  on  the  part  of  the  French  may  not,  per- 
haps, Irave  operated  any  farther  than  in  enabKng  them 
to  avoid  an  action,  or  select  a  favourable  position ;  but, 
as  Mr.  Clerk  justly  observes,  *^  though  to  be  com- 
pJetely  victorious  cannot  always  be  in  our  power,  to 
be  constantly  baffled,;  and  denied  the  satisfaction  of 
retaliation,  alnftost  on  every  occasion,  is^  not  only 
Sliameful,  but,  in  truth,  has  been  the  cause  of  our  late 
misfortunes/*  ^ 

In  section  1.  he  treMs  of  the  method  of  Wtack  from 
Ti<ndwaM,  in  the  case  of  single  ships;  and,  in  the 
next,  drawf>^>  comparison  of  the  effects  t)f  shot  di- 
rected' against  the  rigging,  with  its  effects  when  di- 
rected against  the  hull.  As  it  appears  froni  the  Mo- 
nUeury  the  official  journal  of  the  present  consular^go- 
vernmiJht  of  France,  that  the  old  practice  of  their 
navy  is  renounced  in  favour  of  the  British  custom  of 
firing  dt  the- hull,  we  shall  be  excused  for  adverting  to 
Mr.  *  Clerk's  sentiments  in  this  section,  at  greater 
length  than  we  first  intended.  Suppose  the  ship  A 
bears  down  before  the  wind  on  an  enemy  B,  who,  al- 
thoi^gh  wishing  to  avoid  a  close  engagement,  lies  to 
with  an  intent  to  receive  her  assailant  with  every  ad- 
vantage. It  is  obvious  that  B  has  it  in  her  power  to 
fire  broadsides  at  the  rigging  or  at  the  hull  of  A  in 
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her  approacb,  If  she  adopt$  tfac^  &n$t  ^%  and  mQ- 
cessfuUy^  the  crippled  state  oC  As  M^hqio  her  piogreas 
can  bring  only  bow^d^tces  tp  h^t  w  B,  murt  disable 
her  from  <?lo^ng  with  her  wary  a#tftgp*>i^t»  who  uor 
hurt  proceed^  oil  her  coursie^  or  prQ60cute^  hex  mair 
HGBUvres,  while  A  i&  forced  t;o  rqp^  tfee  damagp  3he 
has  sustained^  in  order  to  foUow  tl[^;pursuU,  qt;  uDt 
dcrtake  any  subsequent  opcfatioo*  If^  on  the.  cocbt 
trary,  B  points  at  the  hull,  A  is;  exposed  by  this  r^-» 
ing  fire  to  lose  a  nun^ber  of  her  n>ca  ^  but  b^  eQur$(^ 
is  not  impeded,  a^d,  oh  closing,  ^uperiov  hardihood 
inuat  dex^idc  the  issue  of  the  iconitest.  Moreover,  th* 
yulnefable  area,  when  the  fire  is  directed  against  tho 
hu|l  of>Iy,  is  hut  a  twentieth  part  of  ^q  area  cou)prd-» 
heading  the  rigging  aod  hull,  and  conaequently  tberQ 
are  sq  many  fewer  chances  of  making  the  shot  /^>  i& 
we  pfiay  use  a  common  expression. 

Doubtless  Mr»  Clerk's  arguments  are  incontrover- 
tible,  as  to  the  propriety  of  firing  at  the  rigg'mg  ia 
the  approach ;  but  it  does  by  no  means  ibllow^  that 
the  same  plan  o^ght  to  be  adopted  when  the  vessels 
lie  alongside  of  each  oth^r.  There  the  object  is  not 
to  arr^t  the  motion  of  either,  but  toe^ccel  in  theljusi'* 
ness  of  mutual  destruction.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary 
to  strike  at  the  vitals,  by  slaughtering  those  on  board, 
apd,  if  possible,  WQuudir>g  the  hostile  ves^I  in  an  «a- 
septial  quarter.  To  eftept  this,  the  most  eligthlft. 
-  method  appears  to  bo,  to  point  the  guna  exactly  at 
Ibc  elevation  of  the^  enefny'a  uppef*dcick>  so  that, 
niakiog  allowance  for  the  feeling  of  the  disoborgfj^g: 
vessel,  there  is  a  ptobabililky  of  the  balFs  jitriking  tha. 

1  ^00— J  801.  H  h  timbers. 
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timbers  of  the  other.  The  French  practice  of  firing 
at  the  rigging  in  dose  action  is  manifestly  erroneous, 
for  a  multitude  of  shot  must  be  discharged  before  the 
enemy *s  canvas  can  be  so  cut,  and  her  yards  and  rig- 
ging so  mangled,  as  to  render  her  unmanageable ; 
besides,  the  desperate  task  of  boarding  remains,  while 
the  number  of  her  crew  is  undiminished,  at  least  in 
any  sensible  manner.  But  the  same  number  of  balls 
sent  in  a  lower  direction,  some  by  hulling  her,  and 
others  sweeping  the  decks,  or  cutting  the  masts  by 
the  board,  could  not  possibly  fail  to  decide  the  battle. 
Even  supposing  the  inferiority  of  the  British  method, 
the  French,  by  adopting  it,  are  placed  on  a  par  with 
their  antagonists ;  whereas,  in  case  of  its  superiority, 
they  raise  themselves  to  a  level  with  the  enemy,  and 
in  so  far  deprive  him  of  an  exclusive  advantage ;  in 
fine,  they  lose  nothing,  and  gain  every  thing.  The 
next  great  sea-fight  may,  therefore,  be  expected  to  be 
unprecedented  in  point  of  bloodshed. 

Although  Mr.  Clerk's  Essay  be  a  work  of  the  first 
importance  to  this  country,  we  cannot  follow  him  mi- 
nutely ;  and,  indeed,  any  further  remarks  would  re- 
quire to  be  illustrated  by  plates.  '  In  the  third  and 
fourth  sections,  he  gives  rules  for  bringing  fleets  into 
action  from  windward,  and  supports  them  by  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  examples  from  our  naval  history,  not  bnly 
in  cases  where  the  British  fleets  were  to  windward,  but 
also  where  the  French,  by  keeping  their  fleets  to  wind- 
ward, have  shewn  a  dislike,  both  of  making  the  attack 
themselves,  and  of  suflTering  the  British  fleet  to  ap- 
proach them.    The  result  of  his  observations  is,  that 
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the  attack  had  been  invariably  made  by  a  long  extend- 
ed line,  generally  from  the  windward  quarter,  and  by 
steering  every  individual  ship  of  that  line  upon  her  op- 
posite of  the  enemy,*  but  more  pafticularly  the  ships 
in  the  van  ;  that  this  mode  of  attack  had  proved  fatal 
in  every  attfempt,  and  our  ships  been  so  disabled  and 
ill-supported,  that  the  enemy  were  permitted  not  only 
to  make  sail  and  leave  us,  but,  in  passing,  to  pour'in 
the  fire  of  their  whole  line  on  ojnr  van,  without  a  pos- 
sibility of  retaliation  on  our  part ;  and  that  it  would 
seem  an  idea  had  been  formed,  by  stopping  the  van, 
of  taking,  destroying,  or  disabling,  the  whole  of  the 
enemy's  line,  a  measure  which  the  event  had  shewn 
to  be  impracticable.     Besides,  Was  not,  asks  our  au-* 
thor,  such  ^n  idea  contradictory  to  the  general  com- 
plaint of  the  deficiency  of  our  ships  in  point  of  gail* 
ing  ?  for  if  this  deficiency  existed,  would  it  not  have 
been  more  natural,  in  chasing  the  enemy,  to  make 
sure  of  the  slowest  sailing  vessels  in  the  rear,  than  to 
attempt  to  get  up  with  the  swiftest  ships  in  the  van  ? 
He  next  proceeds  to  give  his  mode  of  attadk  frorar 
windward  on  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  more  pafticiilarly 
on  his  three  sternmost  ships,  and  where  the  etifemy 
tacks  or  wears  his  fleet  to  support  them,  or  endeatoors^ 
to  avoid  the  attack  on  his  rear,  by  wearing  and  pas- 
sing on  contrary  tacks  to  leeward.    Thereafter  he 
traces  the  eflTect  and  cot>sec[ucnces  of  the  wind  shift- 
ing during  the  attack  ftom  the  windward,  in  all  pro- 
bable cases.    Every  individual  instance  is  reduced  to' 
demonstration,  and  illustrated  by  figures.    The  first 

*  Or,  ai  the  sailors  say,  Every  man  bis  ihJ. 
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volume  coucludcis  with  an  appendix,  in  which  he  in- 
vestigates Sir  George  Pocock's  engagement  with  the 
French  fleet  under  M.  D'Ach^,  in  the  East  Indies, 
1758,  and  very  propefly  feprobates  the  mode  of  at- 
tack (still  van  after  van)  by  what  is  styled  the  curve 
of  pursuit,' as  even  more  injurious  than  by  the  lashing 
form,  which  be  had  previously  exploded. 

The  second  volume  commences  with  the  attacks  of 
fleets  from  leeward,  and  treats  of  fleets  working  to 
windward,  of  the  simple  attack,  cross  attack,  with  va- 
rious examples  of  cutting  the  enemy's  line  in  parti- 
cular cases,  and  of  the  perpendicular  attack,  or  attack 
at  right  angles.  Wc  have  already  montioned  that 
parts  iii.  and  iv.  contain  an  historical  sketch  of  naval 
tactics,  in  the  course  of  which  the  autlK>r  applies  his 
principles  to  investigate  all  our  memorable  sea-fights, 
of  which  we  possess  any  authentic  detailed  account, 
until  the  close  of  the  American  war.  We  hope  he  will 
extend  his  labdurs  to  the  conclusion  of  the  present 
war ;  and,  as  he  had  the  sagacity  to  foresee  our  puis- 
sance and  success  confirm  his  tancts,  by  narrating  tbc 
ft)rtunatc  cficcts  of  their  practice. 

Singular  it  was,  that  any  person  could  except  id 
Mr.  Clerk's  making  public  bis  work ;  and  still  more 
so,  that  a  writer  of  the  Monthly  Review  slwuld  have 
adopted  such  an  unfouwded  opinion,  unless  we  are  to 
suppose,  and  indeed  appearances  warrant  the  »upposi^ 
tion,  that  fht  critic  (on.  tl>e  first  volume)  saved  himself 
from  ^hfe  task  of  reading  the  book,  by  an  unqualified 
pharg^  of  improper  and  unseasonable  publication. 
AuquandQ  horms  dormUqt  Homerus^  Mr.  CU^rk's  pri- 
mary ol>jcct,  is  to  point  oi|t  the  most  approved  mode 
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frfacting-to  advantage,  when  the  whole  of  ah  enemy's 
fleet  cannot  be  overtaken,  and  to  shew  the  manner  of 
approaching,  them,  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  naval 
tactics.  The  French  cannot  derive  any  improper  ih- 
formatian  £rom  this:  no  manoeuvre  is  necessary  to 
bring  us  to  action  :  "  we  alivays  are  ready ^^'^  is  the 
burden  of  our  national  song ;  "  ami  if  they  wont  Jigbt 
usy  what  can  we  da  more  /" 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  active  genius  of 
Mr.  Clerk  would  rest  satisfied  with  the  two  volumes 
bg  has  already  published  on  nautical  science.  He 
has  completed,  if  our  information  be  correct,  a  work 
on  ship-buHding,  and  on  the  true  and  perfect  model 
of  a  sailing  vessel.  Thus  having  stood  forth,  at  the 
close  of  the  last  wai?,  to  defend  the  character  of  our 
seamen,  by  ascribing  to  them  superior  qualifications 
inherent  in  their  nature,  and  having  pointed  out  the 
most  approved  modes  of  empbying  these  qualificq-r 
tions,  he  wishes  also  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  any  ad*- 
vantage  in  the  better  constniction  of  their  yessclau 
The  skill  of  the  French  ship-builders  is  esteemed 
throughout  Europe  ;  and  so  great  is  their  rcputatiou 
among  ourselves,  notwithstanding  national  preju- 
dices, that  there  is  not  a  British  officer  who  does  not 
covet  the  command  of  a  prize-ship,  taken  from  them, 
in  preference  to  a  British-built  vessel,  and  that  such 
prizes  arc  always  made  the  chasing  ships.  Some  time 
ago  a  very  respectable  society  was  formed  in  London, 
under  the  patronage  of  several  noblemen  and  other 
persons  of  distinction  and  public  spirit,  with  a  view 
to  cuUivalc  the  improvement  of  naval  architecture 
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in  all  its  branches.  It  owes  its  existence  chiefly  i6 
Mr.  Sewell,  Cornhill,  who,  in  17 gi,  published  a 
small  collection  of  papers  on  naval  architecture,  ori- 
ginally communicated  through  the  channel  of  the 
European  Magazine.  The  munificence  cf  the  mem- 
bers enabled  the  Society  to  offer  not  only  honorary, 
but  pecuniary  rewards  for  every  useful  invention  or 
discovery ;  even  sums  of  twenty,  thirty,  and  a  hun- 
dred guineas.  Every  well-wisher  to-  his  country 
must  wish  success  to  so  laudable  an  institution. 

While  British  ships  arc  coosructed  by  precedent, 
and  not  by  science ;  while  we  prefer  borrowing  im- 
provements rather  than  originating  them  ;  it  is  ap- 
parent that  France  must  have  the  advantage  of  us 
by  means  of  her  naval  seminaries ;  and  may,  under  a 
judicious  administration,  convert  her  knowledge  of 
ship-building  into  an  important  branch  of  commerce 
pn  the  return  of  peace.  Books  on  marine  architec- 
tecture  are  very  numerous  in  that  country.  We 
have  already  particularized  M.  Bourde's  valuable 
performance;  and  we  will  conclude  with  recom- 
mending two  others  to  the  attention  of  our  country- 
men. The  first  of  these  is  Traits  EJementaire  de  Ja 
Construction  des  VaisseauXy  &c.  An  elementary  Trea- 
tise on  the  Construction  of  Vessels,  quarto,  Paris, 
1787.  The  author,  M.  Vial  du  Clairbois,  engineer 
and  builder  in  ordinary  to  the  marine,  has  embel- 
lished his  work  with  twenty  large  copper-plates,  the 
designs  being  taken  by  M.  de  Gay,  sub-engineer, 
with  such  scrupulous  exactness,  that  not  even  a  bolt 
f?  orpitted  or  misplaced.    It  was  originally  composed 
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for  the  use  of  the  students  of  the  Marine  School^  and 
published  by  order  of  Marshall  de  Castries^  Minister 
and  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Marine  Deparment. 

The  other  of  these,  works  is  TraiiS  Pratique  du 
GrSementy  &c.  A  practical  Treatise  on  the  Rigging 
of  Ships  of  War,  and  other  sailing  Vessels,  by  M, 
liescallier.  Commissary  General  of  the  Colonies.  &c. 
This  performance  was  published  in  179 J,  in  two  vo- 
lumes, quarto,  with  plates,  by  order  of  the  King,  for 
the  instruction  of  those  intended  for  the  sea  service^ 
It  is  an  useful  elementary  book  ;  but  we  regret  that 
the  author  confined  himself  to  mere  didactic  infor- 
mation, without  entering  on  speculative  points,  ma- 
thematical deduction,  and  the  establishment  of  some 
permanent  theory.  Qtizen  Lescallier  is,  we  believe, 
the  present  maritime  prefect  at  L'Oricnt,  and  one  of 
Bonaparte's  Counsellors  of  State  in  ordinary  service. 

Much  as  we  esteem  Mr.  Clerk's  Essay,  taken  by 
itself,  we  cannot  help  remarking,  that  its  merit  is 
still  more  increased,  when  it  is  considered  ^&  the 
production  of  a  .man,  whose  own  genius  and  reileb* 
tion,  unaided  by  practice,  enabled  him  to  accom- 
plish it.  He  has  been  described  to  us  as  possessing 
all  those  fair  qualities,  which  are  commonly  implied 
by  the  character  of  a  plain  honest  country  gentle- 
man ;  as  the  father  of  a  numerous  family,  all  arrived 
at  years  of  maturity ;  and  as  still  healthy,  although 
advanced  in  life,  being  about  seventy  years,  of  age. 
Long  may  he  live  to  enjoy  his  reputation  of  self* 
taught  skill  and  eminence  in  nautical  science  ;  and, 
•~we  had  almost  said, — ^that  honour  which  national 
H  h  4  gratitude 
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gratitudt  btftbMTs*;  but  otir  present  administration  art 
lavrftj  only  in  gratifying  their  projects  of  politick 
ambition*  R« 


DR.  JOHN  COAKLEY  LETTSOM. 

THERE  scarcely  exists,  in  l?he  presetil  age,  a 
rh^maer  ttiott  tfistinguisbcd  for  pttbKc  atid  private 
benevolmce,  for  e\'ery  species  of  u»efol  exertion^ 
hoth  as  a  profefliotial  man,  and  as  a  member  of  so- 
t^ety  »at  Jarge,  than  the^ubjcct  of  tbe  present  rti«moir. 
Placed  by  the  tnedkal  experiences  which  he  i^  known 
TO  possess,  in  a  very  elevated  Ta*nk  among  his  breth- 
l»cn,  and  enjoying,  as  weW  from  dooiestic  sources,  as 
from  tofyg  and,  ^xtenstvepractite,*  a  respectable  for* 
tune,  lie  tes  tnccs^antiy  labouned  for  the  benefit  ajid 
happiness  of  the  human  race. 

Not  renouncing  the  peculiar  community  In  which 
be  was  brought  up^  yet  abov6  the  prejudices  of  any 
sedt  cf  society,  he  has  unifomiiy  piirstred  tke  conduct 
which  the  mftgnafeitaous  Pcnn/  onet>f  its  founders, 
pursued  ;•  trcmsidering,  in  the  light  of  ^  friend,  every 
liberal  and  wor^y  man,  without  tcgard  to  any  pecu- 
ftaffity  of  sentimetrts,  or  habits,  When  not  repugnant 
to  viTtue.  W^  are  far  from  miearhing;  to  assen  that  he 
is  without  failings,  for  who  of  us  ts  perfect  ?  but 
tlhey  are  the  failings  of  a  mind  of  sensibility,  of  gene- 
posify,  of  rfflfection ;  t^  Woes  ia  tfie  sun  are  lost  amid 
i-he  brightness  of  his  meridian  splendour. 

As  a  proof  of  this  liberality  of  TeTigToas  sentiment, 
we  have  seen  an  Essay  of  the  I>cctorS  on  religious 
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persecution,  which  w%s  printed  to  present  to  his  par* 
ticular  friends ;  in  which,  after  iniimatiug  that  about 
3000  religious  socieiies  jexist  in  the  world,  he  pror 
ceeds  as  follows : 

««  In  the  great  important  truths  of  religion,  as  they  respect  the 
xnond  government  and  infinite  goodnefs  of  a  Supreme  Being  :  and 
the  adorable  and  humble  relation  between  the  Creator  and  the 
creature,  mankind  fecm  generally  united ;  it  is  in  subordinata 
points  that  the  greatest  afperity  has  been  maintained,  as  if  they 
•were  solely  essential  to  the  happiness  of  mankind ;  whereas  a  just 
consideration  of  the  universality  of  the  Almighty's  goodness,  who 
permits  all  sects  to  exist  peaceably  under  his  moral  agency,  would 
{lispel  prejudice^  and  substitute  forbearance  and  concord.  Foft 
which  sect  dares  to  arrogate  to  itself  the  only  true  religion,  and 
thus  exclude  the  judgment  and  principles  of  2,9.')9  other  societies? 
By  whoseagftncy  or  permiHion  do  all  these  societies  txist,  and'tind 
happiness  in  their  respective  tenets  ?-— By  the  wisdom  of  the  Crea<* 
tor.  Well»  indeed 9  might  it  be  applied  to  the  narrowness  or  bit-* 
temess  of  a  sectary,  '*  Thou  can'st  see  tlie  mote  in  thy  brother's 
eye,  but  wilt  not  contemplate  the  beam  in  thy  own." 

The  more  we  scnrtinrze  into  natural  objects,  and  reflect  upon 
their  existence  and  formation ;  the  more  forcibly  are  we  compelK 
od  to  conclude,  tb$t  Infinite  Wisdegm  has  been  pleased  to  create 
and  constitute  such  an  incalculable  variety  around  us,  that  no  two 
things  were  ever  made  alike.  In  vain  would  be  the  lab  ur  of  that 
man,  who  should  attempt  to  find  two  see<ls,  or  two  leaves,  exactly 
similar;  jike  the  plodding  individual,  who,  with  the  point  of 
bis  pen,  made  a  million  of  dots  on  paper,  in  hope,  but  a  vain 
hope  it  proved,  of  finding  two  of  equal  form  and  dimensions  ^ 
hence,  if  the  finger  of  the  Suprenw  Architect  has^been  pleased  to 
impress  on  his  own  works  an  endkss  variety ;  not  only  in  the  out- 
ward creation,  but  likewise  in  ihc  fentient  principle,  is  it  not  im-i 
plont  to  persecute  for  diiference  of  opihion,  or  modes  of  adoring 
him,  whose  ways  are  said  to  be  past  finding  out  ? 

*'  If  any  act  of  his  iatdlectual  creatures  could  add  to  his  feli- 
city, perhaps  no  combined  operation  of  ours  could-  afford  a  more 
acceptable  oblation,  than  his  diversified  creation,  moving  in  dif- 
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ferent  paths  to  the  altar  of  praise  and  t^Jiatiksgiving,  and  ultimately 
uniting  in  one  centre  of  adoration. 

♦•  Of  his  ratellcctual  creatures  in  this  globe  alone,  fifty  thou- 
sand die  every  day  ;  immense  as  this  number  is,  how  diminutivs 
mu8t.lt  appear,  were  contemplation  to  carry  the  mind  to  regions 
without  number,  in  the  expanse  of  the  heavens  !*  and  what  sec- 
taries then  dare  to  limit  the  infinity  of  his  love,  and  presumptu- 
ously arrogate  the  title  of  a  chosen  few  to  themselves  I  What  idea 
have  they  of  that  Being,  who  is  equally  good  as  powerful !  If  fifty 
thousand  souls  of  this  globe,  this  grain  of  sand  in  the  visible  crea- 
tion, daily  pass^from  time  to  eternity,  are  there  not  mansions  pre- 
pared in  our  Father's  house  sufficient  for  their  reception  ? '  * 

The  deserving  object  of  this  memoir,  having  of- 
ten, in  the  moments  of  social  intercourse,  disclosed 
many  circumstances  of  his  life  to  the  writer  of  this 
article,  he  hopes  that  the  display  of  what  cannot  fail 
of  animating  industry,  and  exciting  emulation,  among 
mankind,  will  not  be  considered  as  a  breach  of  con- 
fidence. The  anecdotes  that  will  be  related  are  from 
a  genuine  source,  and  cannot  fail  of  being  propor- 
nonably  interesting. 

In  the  vast  Atlantic  ocean,  in  eighteen  degrees  of 
north  latitude,  and  sixty-three  degrees  of  west  longi- 
tude, within  the  verge  of  the  tropics,  is  situated,  near 
Tortola,  a  small  islaqd,  about  three  miles  in  circum- 

*  Hcrsclicll,  I  think,  has  observed,  that  in  one  sweep  of  fif- 
teen degrees  of  his  great  telescope,  in  that  part  of  the  heavens 
failed  the  Milky  Way,  he  counted  some  thousands  of  stars ;  and 
i;  we  allow  these,  and  others  within  the  range  of  the  eye,  as  suns 
W  other  worlds,  all  inhabited  according  to  Divine  Wisdom,  incal- 
culable millions  of  beings  must  every  moment  of  time  be  travelling 
towards  the  heaven  of  heavens,  the  pure  cmpyreum  of  incomprc- 
Jwnsible  excellence  ! 
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fcrcnce,  ?ciHcd  Litik  Vaa  Dyke.  In  this  secluded 
fpot,  about,  the  close  wc.  believe  of  the  year  1744, 
John  Coakley  JLettaom  drew  the  first  breath  of  his 
valuabip  life.  His  ainrestprs^  on  the  father/s  side,  ori-> 
ginated  from  Lptsom,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  Dooms- 
"day-book,  Ledsom,  a  snjall  village  in  Cheshire  :  on 
the  mother's  side  they  aye. lineally  descended  from 
Sir  Cssar  Coakley,  an  Irish  baroner^  whose  family 
have  uniformly  possessed  a  seat  in  the  parliament  of 
that  kingdom,  the  last  of  whom  was  Sir  Vesey  Coak- 
ley. Different  branches  of  these  families,  during  the 
government  in  Ireland  of  Ireton,  son-in*law  of  the 
Protector  Cromwell,  went  to  Barbadoes,  in  favour  of 
the  Commonweahh,  and  settled  afterwards  indifferent 
inlands  among  that  large  cluster  known  to  us  by  th^ 
name  of  the  Leeward  and  Windward  Islands. 

When  only  about  six  years  of  age,  the  young  subr 
ject  of  our  attention  was  sent  to  England  for  his  edur 
cation.  Among  individuals,  as  well  as  nations,  how 
often  do  the  most  important  events  arise  from  the 
most  triffmg !  The  future  destiny  of  the  infant  Lett* 
som  seems  to  have  been  determined  by  thq  accidental 
circumstance  of  his  landing  at  a  sea-port  where  Mr. 
Fothergili,  then  a  celebrated  preacher  among  the 
quakers,  and  own  brother  to  the  late  distinguished 
physician  of  the  same  name,  happened  to  be  on  4 
visit ;  and  he  was  received  into  the  very  same  house  in 
which  the  preacher  lodged.  The  excellent  man  had 
no  child  ;  but  immediately  a  parental  affection,  in  fa- 
vour  of  the  Atlantic, youth,  was  impressed  on  his 
jpind  J  and,  by  his  advice,  he  was  sent  to  school  to 
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Mr.  Thompson/  uncle  t6  tbc'physJdan  of  the  same 
Dame  in  Ldndoh,  who  was  then  assistant  in  the  school^ 
vfhh  whom  and  hi^  pupil  an  inviolable  friendship, 
now  of  half  a  century*^  duration,  commenced,  and 
still  continues  with  unabated  fervour. 

Mr.  Thompson's  school  was  in  the  vicinity  of 
Warrington,  where  Mr.  Fothcrgill  lived,  and,  by 
this  means,  the  superihtendance  of  his  education  was 
continued  till  the  period  when  the  law  admits  of  a 
youth  choosing  his  own  guardian,  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  death  of  his  father  some  years  before, 
he  did,  in  the  person  of  his  friendly  protector.  The 
amiable  pastor  accepted  the  important  charge,  and 
placed  him,  with  a  view  to  his  future  profession,  with 
Dr.  Sutcliff,  intending,  when  of  proper  age  and  e:t- 
pcriencc,  to  recommend  him  to  the  patronage  of  his 
brother,  then  in  the  highe5t  line  of  priicticc  on  the 
great  theatre  of  London. 

After  leaving  Dr.  Sutcliff,  our  young  proficient 
came  to  town,  and  assiduously  attended  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital  for  two  years ;  he  then  went  back  to  his  na* 
five  soil  to  take  possession  of  a  property  which  came 
to  him  by  the  death  of  his  father,  and  elder  brother, 
who  having  contrived  to  run  through  an  ample  fortune 
in  a  few  years,  leff  very  little  of  the  family  estate  to 
be  inherited  by  our  hero,  ej^cept  a  number  of  negro 
slaves,  whom,  to  his  honour,  he  emancipated ;  and, 
in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age,  as  he  has  often, 
tpld  the  writer  of  this  article,  found  himself  five  hun- 
,4fed  pounds  worse  than  nothing. 

The  fortune  of  Mr,  Lettsom  was  heiKefortb,  there- 
fore; 
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fore,  solely  to  b^  made  as  a  medical  practitioner  ;  and, 
as  difficulty  begets  exertion,  so  ftrenuous  were  biA 
endeavours,  and  so  extensivc^was  bis  practice  ia 
Tortola,  where  be  settled,  that,  in  a  very  short  tim?, 
he  was  enabled  to  return  to  Europe,  and  to  visit 
the  great  medical  schools  of  Paris,  Edinburgh,  and 
Leyden,  at  the  latter  of  which  universities  he  took 
his  degree.  To  complete  bis  education,  he  visited,^ 
besides  Paris,  moil  of  the  places  of  resort  for  the  re- 
lief of  invalids  abroad  j  as  Spa,  in  Westphalia,  Air 
la  Chapelle,  and  various  others. 

When  he  visited  Paris,  be  carried,  among  other 
honourable  recommendatioas*  the  following  one  from 
Dr.  Franklin  to  Monsieur  Dubourg : 

LmdreSi  30  Aftlty  \  760. 
«(  »««««»  c^^g  \^XTt  vous  sera  remise  par  Ic  Docteur  Lctt- 
som,  jcune  m^decin  ameriquain  de  beaucoup  de  meritc,  qui  est 
dc  la  paisible  sccte  des  Trembleurs,  ct  que  vous  rcgardericz  conse- 
queinmcnt  au  rnoins  comme  une  rtret£  ik  contediipkr>  quand  meaie 
Tous  aunez  Spouse  toutes  ici  preventions  de  la  plypart  de  vos 
cortpatiiotcs  *ur  Ic  compte  de  ces  bonne*  gens.*'— -^CEuvrec  de 
Franklin,  topn.  ii.  p.  314.  Paris,  1773. 

He  was  afterwards  introduced  to  the  celebrated 
Macquecr,  Le  Roi,  and  other  characters  conspicuous 
at  that  peribd,  and  with  whom  he  corresponded  till 
their  decease.  He  published  the  life  of  his  friend 
Dubourg,  in  the  6rft  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  London,  After  this  circuit,  he 
repaired  to  London,  where  he  finally  settled,  with 
the  undeviating  friendship  of  his  old  guardian,  and 
the  pauonage  of  his  brother,  the  phy?ician,  whose 
life  he  has  lived  to  publish  to  evince  bis  gratitude. 

About 
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About  the  year  1769,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  The  year  after,  he 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries ; 
and  in  the  year  succeeding  that,  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society :  but  of  these  appointments  we  shall  take  oc-. 
casion  to  speak  hereafter. 

Under  such  patronage,  with  a  mind  richly  stored 
with  science,  matured   by  reflection,  improved  by 
early  and  dear-bought  experience,  success  was  in- 
sured ;  and  its  fruits  were  displayed,  not  in  a  fasti- 
dious conduct  and  ostentatious  parade,  but  in  bene- 
volent schemes  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed  poor, 
and  numerous  charitable  institutions  to  mitigate  pain 
and  repel  disease.     Many  of  these  originated  with 
himself;  and,  of  those  that  were  planned  by  others, 
most  received  from  him  considerable  improvement, 
and  att  his  active  support.     His  subsequent  marriage 
with  an  amiable  woman,  and  the  addition  of  a  con- 
siderable fortune  by  that  marriage,  enlarged  the  means 
of  doing  good;    nor  has  the  necessary  attention  to 
the  interests  and  happinessof  a,  numerous  family,  the 
result  of  that  marriage,  permitted  his  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  philanthropy  to  cool,   or  restrained  the  cur- 
rent, in  very  arduous  times,  of  a  well-directed  libe- 
rality.    He  has,  in  many  instances,  fostered  genius, 
cherished  science,  and  expanded  the  circle  of  the  arts, 
in  periods  of  individual  and  national  distress,  unpre- 
cedented in  the  annals  of  this  country,  and  his  purfi^ 
equally  with  his  pen^  has  been  devoted  to  their  cause. 
Medicine,  botany,  and  chemistry,  have  been  parti- 
cularly  indebted  to  his  zealous  researches  i  foreigners 
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of  talents  and  merit  have  ever  found  a  hospitable  re- 
ception  under  his  roof;  and  he  has  constanriy  kept 
up  a  correspondence  with  the  literati  of  the  first  emi- 
nence, both  throughout  Europe  and  America. 

It  must  be  confessed,  indeed,  that  professional 
men,  of  great  practice  and  popularity,  and  especially 
physicians,  have  more  abundant  opportunities  of  bcr 
coming  useful  members  of  the  grand  community  of 
mankind,  than  any  other  class  or  order  of  persons 
whatsoever.  And  if,  as  in  the  case  under  our  imme- 
diate consideration,  to  great  medical  practice,  is  added 
a  due  proportion  of  philanthropy,  neither  the  legisla- 
tor who  protects  our  persons  and  our  property,  nor 
the  divine  to  whom  is  committed  the  sacred  charge 
of  what  is  more  valuable  than  the  most  appreciated 
of  our  worldly  possessions,  hath  so  many  occasions  of 
administering  to  the  healsbj  and  the  Jicknefs^  the 
streng:th  and  weakness  of  our  bodies  and  our  mind. 

If  it  happens,  moreover,  that  a  character  of  this 
description  is  established  in  the  vast  metropolis  of 
this  mighty  empire,  a  circumstance  which,  likewise, 
applies  to  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  the  powers  of 
healing  multiply  and  expand  a  thousand  fold.     The 
duty  of  a   metropolitan  physician,  indeed  of  every 
other  to  a  certain  degree,  is  most  imperfectly  per- 
formed  by  him  who  is  contented  to  hear  the  history  of 
a  disease,  examine  its  symptoms,  prescribe  to  its  im- 
mediate state,  and  then  set  off,  fee  in  hand,  to  visit 
other  patients,  till  the  golden  tour  of-'the  day  is  per«  • 
formed.     It  is  part  of  the  medical  function  to  apply  • 
b:^1m  to  the  troubles  that  alarm  the  imagination,  the 
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pangs  that  agonize  the  sens;e3,  dbe  sensibility  that 
bleeds  at  the  heart,  ami  the  nerves  that  tremble  to 
the  sickness  of  the  soul ! — from  all  which  so  many 
disorders  of  the  body  are  aggravated  or  produced. 
And  we  are  persuaded  that  many  a  heart  is  broken, 
many  a  constitution  overborne,  and  many  a  life  lost^ 
for  want  of  that  timely  succour  and  relief  which  most 
of  our  medical  men  would  give,  were  not  the  sick  in 
piind,  body,  or  estate,  to  defer  their  confidence,  from 
vain  fear  or  false  delicacy,  till  too  late.  A  sagacious 
and  tender  hearted  practitioner  will  combine  .urbanity 
gf  manners,  and  gentleness  of  demeanour  with  profes- 
sional fkiil ;  for  want  of  which,  the  patient,  in  more 
than  one  instance  we  could  name,  has  fallen  a  victim 
to  that  coarse,  and  abrupt,  not  to  say  brutal  violence, 
or  indifference,  which  familiarity  with  the  sufferings 
of  human  nature^  is  known  sometimes  to  create. 

pew  persons  living  have  had,  in  a  course  of  up- 
wards of  thirty  years  plenitude  of  practice  in  London, 
so  much  power,  and  we  believe,  so  much  inclination, , 
to  serve  his  sick  and  sorrowitig  fellow  creatures  as  Dr. 
Lettsom.  The  contributor  of  these  hasty  but  faith- 
ful materials,  lias  watched  him  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years  of  that  time,  and  been  in  the  habits  of  marking 
his  progress  with  a  silent  but  vigilant  attention.  Of 
medical  talents,  perhaps,  only  scientific  men  can 
competently  judge,  since  even  great  practice  docs  not 
always  determine  the  degree  of  actual  excellence: 
cucumstances  of  patronage^  at  a  favourable  moment, 
onelv^cky  cure  in  a  rcnwtfkable  case,  or  only  per- 
forttiqd  09  ^  rem^irkable  persgn,  m^y  be  followTcd  by 
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an  feclat  whfch  twenty  yeart  of  ordinary  putsnit  in 
a  less  fortunate  man,  could  not  acquire:  inthesanie 
mafi^ier  as  a  gentleman  of  the  long  robe  has  frequently 
cstabliftied  his  popularity  by  a  finglc  ciuae/  his  foo- 
cess  in  which  has  lifted  him  above  his  fellows,  many 
of  whom  have  grown,  grey  at  the  bar.  Of  Dr.  Lett- 
som*s  professional  qualities,  therefore,  speaking  of 
him  abstraaedly  as  a  physician,  we  do  not  feel  our- 
selves comrpctent  to  decide  j  but  adding  these,  las  they 
stand  in  the  meafure  of  publk  eftimatioriy  to  Ws  philaa- 
thropical  virtues,  his  collective  fitness/J^,  and  perfor- 
mance afy  the  diversified  duties  of  a  physician,  his 
medical  character  appears  to  us  to  stand  in  a  very 
high  and  honourable  light. 

Dr.  Lettsom  seems  always  to  have  considered  it  as 
amongst  the  foremost  of  those  duties  to  assuage  the 
mindy  as  well  as  relieve  the  person  of  his  patient :  and, 
although  a  press  of  daily  practice  makes  it  necessary 
that  he  should  set  a  just  value  on  time^  he  has  never 
been  governed  by  the  stop-watch,  to  hurry  away  from 
the  invalid  whom  he  believed  might  be  as  much  as- 
^istc_d  by  his  physician's  society  as  by  his  prescription. 
On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  his  constant  practice  to 
solace  and  cheer,  by  the  prevailing  aids  of  gentle  and 
encouraging  conversation,,  as  much  as  by  medicine ; 
and  he  has  been  known  to  devote  many  of  those  hours 
even  necessary  to  his  own  repose,  to  quiet  the  throb- 
bing pulse  and  dispose  the  wakeful  eye  of  his  paitieot 
to.thac  sleep,  which  indeed  "  ministers  to 'Sl  mind  dis- 
eased," and  so  often  really  **  knits  up  the  ravelled 
sleeve  of  care."     An  apparently  slight,  but,jn  truth, 

1800 — J  801.  li  a  most 
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a  most  important  oiHce !  Few,  it  is  presumjed,  of  ou 
jreaders  wbo  bavje  not  at  one  time  or  aaother,  by  some 
one  or  other  of  the  ioniLmerable  maladies  to  which 
our  flesh  is  heir,  ^-  been  consigned  to  the  chambei^ 
pf  disease;"  and  of  these  we  will  venture  to  say  there 
is  not  a  siogle  being,  who  has  not  felt  his  languor  of 
tody,  and  misery  of  mind,  gain  somewhat  of  strength 
'  and  ease ;  or  groan  additionally  under  thejaggravation 
pf  both/ as  the  man  called  in  to  their  assistance  has 
boen  q(  a  courteous  or  stern  demeanour.  The  failing 
£fame^  and  the  desolated  spirit^  are  ^s  much  raised  by 
the  one  as  sunk  by  the  oiher.  A  kind  look>  a  soft 
^ord,  is  sometimes  of  the  utmost  consequence  ;  and 
the,  breath  of  hope  in  life,  or  a  happy  reception  in 
heaven  after  death,  though  ctmsty^d  in  whispers  to 
the  ear  and  heart  of  a  sick  penson,  has  done  more  tba» 
all  the  nostrums  of  the  Materia  Medica. 

And  this  hope  is  Dr.  L^ettsom  particularly  Jcalcu- 
latcd  to  afford,  as  well  from  constitutional  mildness,  as 
irora  a  belief  in  its  c&Mqf ;  an  asscrtmn  this,  of 
which  the  most  ample  proof  might  be  adduced  by 
.witnesses  who  live  to  acknowfedge  him  as  their  phy- 
'sician  and  their  friend*     ,    . 

We  have  been  the  oMre  earnest  to  bring  forward 
this  quality,  because  we  l^Te  so  often  seen,  in  m^f» 
dical  practibners,  the  v^y  reverse  of  this  amiable 
condua  adopted — a  fqndamental,  and  not  unfrc- 
quently  a  fatal  error.  We  will,  indeed,  venture  to 
say,  that  next,  to  professional  skill,  the  modes  and 
manners  of  applying  it,  of  addressing  and  conversing 
with  the  valetudinary^   wluitever  be  his  disorder, 
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Aould  be  relied  tBn  by  the  practitioner  as  theimok  sa* 
lutary  he  cattgivc^  they  ate  the  best  ktiitives  of 
pain,  the  balm  of  bruised  imagination,  and  AtoSt  po^ 
cent  cathartics  of  the  tnind. 

But  ihi  consolations  of  Dr.  Lett^ott^  have  ifot^eeti 
Circumscribed  by  gentleness  of  manners  ^  only,  his 
heart  is  said  not  seldom  to  have  filled  the  hands  of 
such  patients  as  stood  no  less  in  need  ofhiB$enevokjll^ 
than  his  skill :  the  increasing  pensioners  among  thtf 
poor  are  proofs  of  tbis^  and  the  unhappy  have-  always, 
we  understand,'  kepi  pace  with  his  receipts  from  tfcb 
rich  ;  so  that  if  the  kttfer  supplied  the  reservoir,  his 
liberality  was  the  fountain  to  distribute  its  gblderi 
stream.  But  the  ever  accumulating  demands  upot^ 
his.  humanity  have  made  it  necessary  that  he  should^ 
at  length,  prescribe  to  himself  some  limit  as  the  la^ 
of  his  generosity,  least,  while  some  were  replenished 
by  the  cup  of  joy,  others  might  have  npthing  left 
them  but  the  dregs.  .     . 

It  seems  to  be  a  well-founded  fact,  that  Dr.  L?tt- 
Som  was  many  years  ago  attacked,  ypon  his  return  to 
town,  on  Finchley  Common,  by  a  highwayman, 
whose  rencontre  was  attended  by  many  interesting 
circumstances ;  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  whicii 
Was,  to  use  the  words  of  a  writer**  who  has  detailecl 
the  transaction  in  his  usual  glowing,  but  we  believe, 
faithful  colours  :  "  The  Doctor's  converting  a  public 
robber  int9  a  man  who   was   afterwards  chosen  to 

*  Mr.  Pratt,  in  his  •'  tthcnd  OplnmSi  or  History  of  Bcnignus.^* 
▼©1.  iv. 
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guard  the  public  faith,  and  to  hold,  even  at  this  dayi 
a  responsible  situation  in  one  of  the  most  important 
offices  of  trust  in  England." 

Neither  can  we  take  upon  us  to  deny,  but  have 
heard  much  authority  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the 
parrative  of  the  "  benevolent  London  Physician's 
Icindness  to  the  merchant  under  difficulty,-*  related 
by  the  same  anthor  in  his  **  Gleanings/'*  Though, 
ts  Mr.  Pratt  himself  observes, 

'*  There  is  an  air  «f  romance  about  the  histoty,  better  soited  to 
thf  days  of  chivalry,  when  to  sally  forth  in  queft  of  the  un- 
happy^  and  of  the  Oppressed^  and  to  relieve  them,  was  a  vital 
part  of  the  education^  and  even  of  the  religion  of  a  gentleman  (than 
to  the  present  times)  which,  though  perhaps  no  less  distinguish- 
ed for  liberal  actions,  than  any  age  whatsoever,  less  encourages 
that  ^ixoti/m  in  benevolence,  which  marked  the  characters  of  for- 
mer ara's.  .  To  roinds  truly  great  and  worthy,  however,  there 
will  seem  nothing  surprizing,  though  certainly  something  very 
singular  in  all  this.  They  will  easily  credit,  words  and  deeds  of 
which  they  are  themselves  so  capable ;  and  follow  the  good  old 
Tule  of  judging  others  by  themselves.** 

Of  Doctor  Lettsom's  villa,  called  Grove  Hill, 
Hear  Caniberwcll,*  we  shall  speak  presently,  and  can- 
tiot  but  join  in  opinion  with  all  who  have  given  any 
account  of  it,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
9  villa  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames,  little  more 
than  three  miles  from  the  three  city  bridges,  and 
which  may  be  seen  from  that  of  Blackfriars,  and 
from  the  tranverse  streets  of  the  Strand,  should  aifFord 
a  prospect  of  nearly  one  hundred  miles  in  circum- 
ference! This  extensive  and  picturesque  view  wrought 

Vol.  I. 
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SO  forcibly  on  the  imaginacioa  of  that  chaste  and  ami« 
able  poet,  the  late  John  Scott,  of  Amwell,  that  he 
burst  forth  into  the  following  description  of  it,  which 
i^ot  only  exhibits  the  genius  of  the  poet,  but  the  cha- 
racter of  the  physician  whose  biography  now  employs 
our  attention : 

**  Where  Grove-hill  shews  thy  villa  fair, 

But  late,  my  Lettsom,  there  with  thee, 
'Twas  mine  the  tranquil  hour  to  shan, 

The  social  hour  of  conver9c  free ; 
To  mark  th'  arrangeK)cnt  of  thy  groui^d,     , 
And  all  the  pleasing  prospect  round. 
Where  while  we  gaz'd  new  beauties  still  werefoundf 

That  business  with  fatiguing  cares, 

For  this  delightful  seat  of  thine. 
Such  scanty  store  of  moments  spares. 

Say,  friend,  shall  I  for  thee  rcpino  ?  ?'j 

Were  it  the  commerce  of  the  main. 

Or  culture  of  the  tecrping  plain,  ,  j 

From  blame  or  pity  I  could  scarce  refrali\. 

Put,  oh  !  to  soften  human  woes. 

To  bjvnish  sickness,  banish  pain. 
To  give  the  sleepless  eye  repose. 

The  iierffelcss  arm  its  strength  agam  ;  ' 

From  parent's  eyes  to  dry  the  tear, 
The  wife's  distressful  thoughts  t#  chear. 
And  end  the  husband  and  the  lover's  fear  j 

Where  want  sits  pining,  faint  and  ill, 

T^q  lend  thy  kind,  unpurchased  aid, 
ArW  hear  th'  e;sertions  of  thy  skill, 

With  many  a  grateful  blessing  paid  j 
*Ti8  luxury  to  the  feeling  hearty 
Beyond  what  social  hours  impart. 
On  nature's  beauteous  scc^jes,  or  curious  \yorks  of  art," 

1^3  In 
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In  the  cy»bf  Mr.  Maurice  also,  by  whose  varioot 
taleats,  a  critic  hasobserved,  the  public  has  been  fre- 
quently instructed  and  entertained.  Grove  Hill  pos- 
sesses distinctions  and  advantages  worthy  of  being 
celebrated  in  verse.  Accordingly  the  poet,  whilst 
on  a  visit  to  Dr.  Lettsom,  was  so  struck  with  the  in- 
teresting scenery,  and  beautiful  landscapes,  with  which 
the  place  abounds,  as  to  have  an  instantaneous  desire 
excited  in  his  mind  to  express  the  sentiments  he  felt 
in  verse.  The  composition  being  very  animated,  we 
regret  that  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  our  plan  iq 
this  work,,  to  particularize  the  more  predominant 
features  and  excellencies  of  the  scene,  but  the  con^ 
elusive  lines,  which  describe  a  cottage  in  the  pleasure 
.  grounds,  are  so  impressive,  and  sum  up  the  character 
pf  the  hospitable  master  of  the  dome  so  agreeably^ 
without  being  adulatory,  that  we  feel  a  propriety 
in  giving  them  place.  Afcer  painting  the  gardeoj^ 
the  library,  and  the  landscape  around,  in  which  the 
reader  will  not  meet  with  any  mean  or  feeble  versifi- 
cation— the  bard  exclaims, 

**  Such  arc  the  soft,  enchanting  scenes  displ|jr'd. 
In  all  the  blended  charms  of  light  and  shade. 
At  Cambcrwcirs  fair  Grove,  and-^v^rdant  brow. 
The  lovcHest  Surry's  lofty  hillp  c^n  shew  ; 
And  long  may  he  whose  bold  excursive  mind^ 
This  sweet  terrestrial  paradise  designed  : 
Long  may  he  view  the  favourite  bower  he  plann'd. 
Its  towering  fohage  o'er  his  race  expand  : 
Behold  them  flourish  in  its  graceful  shade, 
And  in  their  fathcr*s  steps  delighted  tread ; 
Then,  full  of  years,  and  crowned  with  wcll-earn'd  fajnCt 
Retire  in  peace,  his  bright  reward  to  claim," 

We 
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Wc  feel  convinced  that  our  I'eaders  will  join  in  the 
wish  of  the  closing  couplet. 

We  have  already  observed  that  the  ample  pos- 
sessions of  Dr  Lettsom  are  not  alt  suffered  to  accu- 
mulate for  the  sake  of  aggrandizing  a  family.  Out* 
respectable  Doctor  hias  always  been  a  parent  to  the 
poor,  and  considered  the  unfortunate  as  part  of  his 
family.  Towards  the  comfort  and  accommodation 
of  these,  we  find  him  engaged  in  numberless  ways 
And  means  as  to  their  food,  i*aiment,  and  happiness. 

In  the  severity  of  the  winter  of  1794-5,  added  to 
the  increased  expences  of  every  article  of  subsistence, 
and  particularly  of  bread,  he  threw  out  humane  and 
judicious  **  hints,"  with  a  view  of  alleviating  the  pre- 
vailing distresses.  This  wag  succeeded  by  hints  re* 
specting  the  immoderate  effects  of  poverty.  Various, 
observed  Doctor  Lettsom,  arc  the  occasions  to  excite 
the  sympathetic  fceKngs  of  the  human  heart,  for  dis- 
tress  appears  in  a  thotisand  shapes,  but  he  is  of  opi- 
nion, and  our  readers  will  agree  with  him,  that  there 
^re  none  more  deserving  our  attention  than  abject 
poverty. 

The  benevolence  of  this  nation  is  unquestionably 
great  beyond  comparison ;  and  when  real  distress  is 
known,  some  tender  bosom  overflows  with  comfort 
and  succour,  but  in  many  diseases,  the  attack  is  vio- 
lent and  the  progress  rapid ;  and  before  pity  can 
settle  a  poor  helpless  object,  death  decides  its  fate. 
There  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  the  profession  of  a 
medical  man  brings  him  acquainted  with  situations 
»nd  circumstances  of  misery  which  few  ojthers  can  pe- 
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netrate.  Sickness,  for  instance,  under  every  exterior 
eomfortj  excites  our  solicitude  and  concern ;  but  wha^ 
a  picture  of  human  woe  is  exhibited  wiien  want,  pe- 
nury, and  pain  at  once  besiege  the  pillow  !  A  portrait 
of  this  melancholy,  yet  interesting  kind*  the  wprthy 
object  of  this  memoir  has  drawn  with  his  own  hand,, 
the  recital  of  which,  even  to  those  \ybo  may  have 
met  with  it,  will  not  be  unacceptable^. 

**  About  the  beginning  of  December,  on  going  out  of  my 
house,"  says  the  Doctor,  "  I  was  accosted  by  a  tall  thin'  mai^ 
'whose  countenance  exhibited  such  a  picture  of  distress  and  povoty 
as  fixed  my  attention,  and  induced  me  to  enquire  intOf  his  situa- 
tion. He  informed  me  that  he  was  a  day-labourer,  just  recover- 
ing from  sickness,  and  that  feeble  as  he  then  was,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure sustenance  for  a  sick  family  at  home,  he  was  cbmpelled  to 
seek  for  work  and  to  exert  himself  much  beyond  his  sbength ;  and 
he  added,  that  he  lived  in  a  court  called  Little  Greenwich,  in  Al- 
dersgate-street.  This  poor  object  seemed  to  feel  distress  too  deeply 
to  be  an  impostor :  and  I  could  not  avoid  bestowing  some  meant 
of  obviating  his  present  want,  for  which  he  retired  bowing,  wkh 
tears  in  his  eyes  ;  but  when  he  got  out  of  sight,  hb  image  wa» 
present  with  me  :  I  was  then  sorry  that  my  generosity  had  not, 
been  equ^l  to  my  sensibility,  and  this  induced  me  to  attempt  find- 
ing out  his  family.  He  had  mentioned  that  his  name  was  Foy, 
and  by  the  information  he  gave  rae  I  discovered  his  miserable  ha-, 
bitation  :  with  difficulty  I  found  my  way  up  a  dark  passage  and 
stair-^case  to  a  little  chamber,  furnished  with  one  bedstead :  an 
old  box  was  the  only  article  that  answered  the  purpose  of  a  chair^ 
the  furniture  of  the  bed  consisted  in  a  piece  of  old  ticken,  and  a 
worn  out  blanket,  which  constituted  the  only  couch,  except  the 
floor,  whereon  this  afflicted  family  could  recline  their  heads  te^ 
rest :  and  what  ^  scene  did  they  present !  Near  the  centre  of  the 
bed  lay  the  mother  with  half  a  shift,  and  covered  as  high  as  the 
Tniddle  with  the  blanket.  She  was  incapable  of  telling  her  com- 
plaints.  The  spittle  for  want  of  som^  fluid  to  Aoisten  her  mouth, 
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had  dried  uppn  hv  Hps,  wbicfe  \yerc  ^lack,  a^  were  likewise  the 
gums,  the  coocoioitaot»  of  a  putrid  fever,  the  disorder  under* 
which  she  lahoufet}.  At  another  end  of  the  blanket  was  extended 
a  girl  about  fv^^  years  old :  it  had  rolled  from  under  this  covering, 
and  wa^  totally  naked,  except  its  baok,  on  which  a  blister  plaster 
was  tif  d  by  apiece  of  packthread  crossed  over  its  breast;  and, 
though  labouring  under  this  dreadful  fcytr^  the  poo^  creature  wa* 
asleepv  On  one  side  of  its  niother  lay  a  naked  boy  about  two 
years  old  ;  this  little  innocent  was  likewise  sleeping.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  mother,  on  the  floor,  or  rather  on  an  old  box^ 
lay  a  girl  about  twelve  years  old  j  she  was  in  part  covered  witli 
her  gown  and  petticoat,  but  she  had  no  shift.  The  fever  had  not 
bereaved  her  of  her  senses,  she  was  perpetually  moaning  out, 
•'  1  shall  die  of  thirst ;  pray  give  me  some  water  to  drink."  Near 
l^er  stood  another  girl,  about  four  years  old,  barefooted:  her 
whole  covering  was  a  loose  piece  of  petticoat  thrown  over  her 
shoulders  ;  and  to  this  infant  it  was  that  her  sister  was  crying  for 
water.* 

"  I  now  experienced  how  greatly  the  sight  of  real  misery  ex- 
ceeds the  description  of  it. 

"  What  a  contrast  did  this  scene  exhibit  to  the  plenty  and  ele- 
gance which  reigned  within  the  extent  of  a  few  yards  only  ;  for 
t^is  miserable  receptacle  was  opposite  to  the  stately  edifice  of  an 
honourable  alderman,  and  still  nearer  were  many  spacious  houses 
and  shops.  I  have  observed  that  the  daughter,  who  was  stretched 
«n  the  door,  was  still  able  to  speak.  She  told  me  that  something 
was  the  matter  with  the  mother's  side,,  and  asked  me  to  look  at 
it.  I  turned  Up  an  edge  of  the  blanket,  and  found  that  a  very  large 
mortification  had  taken  place,  extending  from  the  middle  of  the 
body  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  and  of  a  hand's  breadth  ;  the 
length  was  upwards  of  half  a  yard,  and  to  stop  it  progress  no- 
thing bad  been  applied.  It  was  a  painful  sight  to  behold,  and 
many  not  less  painful  exist  in  this  metropolis.  I  procured  medical 
assistance  immediately,  and  for  a  trifling  gratuity  got  a  neighbour 

♦  Jn  Ireland,  this  has  been  seen,  with  aggravations ;  the  family 
being  sick,  nak^d,  without  food,  or  any  help,  and  lying  on  dirty 
Straw  .——*Eb  iTo  R  • 
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tt>  nurse  the  fkmilf •  The  chwchwardwi,  fo  ^Bom  I  made  ap-' 
j(>licaitioii»  heard  their  history  with  concern,  and  added  his  hu* 
jnaneaid,  to  rescue  from  death  a  poor  and  almost  ezpiriii;^fat 
imly.  I  have,  however,  the  pleasure  to  conclude  this  relation  of 
then-  uni^akable  distress,  hy  communicating  their  total  deliver- 
imee  from  it;  whidi,  I  think,  may  be  justly  attributed  to  the 
timely  assistance  adtnlnbtered.'* 

Among9€  the  most  remarkable  pidrlic  services  that 
Poctor  Lcttsom  has  rendered  his  country,  was  his; 
contest  wi/hj  and  complete  conquest  (?/,  the  most  fa- 
mous of  all  the  most  famous  water  Doctofs,  the  re- 
doubted 'Mayersbftch. 

Doctor  Lettsom's  writings  are  very  numerous,  as 
well  moral  as  medical,  and  all  of  them  discover  the 
philanthropist  and  physician  ;  the  whole  on  the  basis 
pf  public  good.  We  are  pleased  with  the  opportunity 
of  presenting  a  more  accurate  list  of  them  ;han  h^ 
yet  been  given^ 

1  Reflections  on  the  general  Trcatnaent  and  Cure  of  Fcvcr^j^ 

8to.  1772,  price  2s. 

2  The  Natural  History  of  the  Tea-tree,  with  Observations  oa 

the  Medical  Qualities  of  Tea,  and  eft'ccts  of  Tea-drinking ; 
4to.  1772,  price  4s. 
^  The  Naturalist's  and  Traveller's  Companion  ;  containing  Ii^ 
structions  for  collecting  and  prcserripg  Objects  of  Natural 
History,  8vo.  1 774.  The  second  edition,  price  2s.  6d.  The 
third  edition,  1800,  price  4s. 

4  Medical  Memoirs  of  the  General  Dispensary  in  London,  dvpt 

1774,  price  4s. 

5  Improvement  of  Medicine  in  London,  on  the  Basis  of  Public 

Good,  8vo.  1773,  price  Is.  6d. 

6  Observations  preparatory  to  the  Use  of  Dr.  Mayersbach's  Mje- 

dicines,  8vo.  1 776.  The  second  edition,  with  an  Engraving 
of  the  Water-Doctor  from  Tenier?,  price  la.  6d. 

7  History 
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f'  History  ofitfae  OrtgiQ  of  Medioifw ;  and  df  the  state  of  Pbyd^ 
prior  to  the  Trojan  War*  An  Oration  delivered  before  the 
Medical  Society  of  London,  4to.  1778,  price  Gs» 

$  Observations  on  the  Plan  proposed  for  establishing  a  Dispen-- 
Bary  and  Medical  Society,  with  Formul®  Medicamentorum 
FattperibtM  prsBcipue  accommodatse,  8vOk  177^9  prioe  Is.  • 

9  A  Letter  to  Sir  Robert  Barker,  Knt.  F.  R.  S,  and  George 
Stacpoole,  Esq.  upon  General  Inoculation,  4to.  1779t 
price  6d, 

10  Hints,  designed  to  promote  Beneficence,  Temperance,  and 

Medical  Science,  Bvo.  1798>  price  5s. 

11  Observations  on  Religious  Persecution,  8vo.  1800,  price  6d4 

12  Village  Society,  a  Sketch,  8vo.  1800,  price  Is. 

12  The  Works  of  John  Fothergill,  M.  D,  3  vol.  8vo,  and  one 

volume  4to.  1784,  price  U.  Is.. 

13  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  John  Fothergill,  M.  D.  8vo.  price  6s, 
14. Hints  addressed  to  Card  Parties,  8vo.  1799>  price  6d. 
^Observations  on  Humai>  EKssections,  8vo.  1788,  price  ls« 

Besides  various  Medical  Es^aye,  &c.  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions — Memoirs  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Londoa, 
—Bath  Society  Memoirs,  &c. 

In  this  catalogue  we  do  not  find  any  mention  made 
pf  the  travels  of  the  late  gallant  and  unfortunate 
Captain  Carver,  of  which  the  Doctor  not  only  wrote 
the  life,  aqd  edited  the  whole  work,  but  was  at  the 
expence  of  the  publication,  the  benefits  of  whlch^ 
and  'it  was  very  successful,  he  apprqpriaied  to  the 
amiable,  afflicted  widow,  and  fatherless  offspring  of 
that  brave  officer ;  supplying,  besides  this,  the  forlorn 
family  with  the  means  qf  every  comfort  that  huma- 
nity and  friendship  could  adminifter,  not  only  till  the 
profits  of  the  book  could  come  round,  but  as  long 
after  as  was  necessary  to  their,  accommodation. 
Though  the  delicacy  of  the  Doctor's  mind  may  wish 
^0  conceal  this  generosity,  we  liave  reason  to  believe 

that 
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that  the  parties  benefitted,  do^  as  far  as  private  com- 
munication extends,  discover  it^  and  will  rejoice  in 
the  opportunity  of  a  more  enlarged  diffusion  of  their 
gratitude. 

Of  the  Natural  History  of  the  Tea  Tree,  there  is  a 
new  and  enlarged  edition.   The  inaugural  thesis  writ- 
ten for  the  author's  degree  of  doctor  at  Leyden,  was 
published  there,  on  this  subjcdt,  in  a  spiall  quarto  size, 
containing  twenty-seven  pages.     Prefij^ed  is  a  folded 
plate  containing  two  figures  of  tea  plants ;  but  this 
plate  has  not  been  copied  in  the  subsequent  editions, 
This  thesis  is  dedicated  tp  Dr.  Fothergill,  and  to 
a  surgeon,  named  Sudcliffe^  at  Settle^  in  Yorkshire. 
How  the   author  came    to  select  this  subject,    is 
stated  in  the  opening  of  the  thesis.     He  had  deter-, 
mined  to   write  for  his   degree   on   the   subject  of 
•*  sleep  and  watchfulness,'*  but  finding  himself  car- 
ried to  a  more  laborious  extent  than  he  expected, 
in  pursuit  of  that   enquiry,  he  extracted  from  ii; 
the  part  which  related  to  the  effects  of  tea,  as  con-» 
nected  with  the  other  subject,  and   made  that  his 
thesis.      The  present  editipn   every  ^yay   improves 
upon  the  former.     That  had  only  one  plate ;  this  has 
four  additional  ones ;   the  three  first  of  which  arc 
beautifully  coloured.  The  whole,  in  its  present  ftate, 
constitutes  a  very  satisfactory  account  of  a  subject,  in 
which,  from  the  long  established  custom  of  drinking 
this  infusion,  almost  every  inhabitant  of  England 
feels  more  or  less  interest.     Dr.  Lettsom  has  dis- 
cussed the  point  with  great  sagacity  and  fairness,  but 
we  arc-«till  of  opinion  with  his  critic,  that  it  will  not 
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much  succeed  in  discouraging  the  aise  xif  tea ;  aii  as* 
sertion  which  the  practice  of  the  woridy  since  the  ori^ 
ginal  publication  of  the  .tract,  in  1796,  may  serve 
abundantly  to  evince. 

So  many  instances  of  public  exenion  have  not 
escaped  public  notice  and  many  literary  societies,  iit 
various  parts  of  Europe  ^d  America,  have,  in  con- 
sequence, enroUed  the  name.t)f  Dr.  Lettsom  among 
their  members*  The  hare  enurfieraition  of  these  ho-^ 
nours  would  fill  several  pages,  but  the  perusal  of 
them  would  afford  little  gr^ification  to  those  who 
do  not  estimate  characters  by  titles.  A  fewy  how- 
ever, may  be  mentibned,  as  well  for  the  sake  of;gra-^ 
titude,  as  to  exqite  a  kindred  emulsion  in  the  mind 
of  others  to  deserve  as  well  of  their  country* 

This  deserving  man  is  Doctor  of  Physic  of  the  University  o£ 
Lcyden. 

Licentiate  of  Royal  College  of  Physicians j  London. 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Pl^ysicians^  Edinburgh. 
.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Societies  of  London  .and  Edinburgh. 

Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  London. 
*  Fellow  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London^  ^ 

'   Fellow  of  thp  Linnaean  Society  of  London. 

Physician  Extraordinary  of  the  City  of  London  Lying-in  Hos- 
pital. 

Physician  Extraordinary  of  the  General  Dispensary,  London. 

Honorary  member  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Societies 
of  Manchester  and  Philadelphia. 

Honorary  member  of  the  Agricultural  Society,  Bath. 

Honorary  member  of  the  Academy  of  Scit.nces,  Montpelier. 

Doctor  of  Laws,  Cambridge,  Massachusttls. 

Besides  these,  he  has  been  chosen  to  the  vice-pre-: 
sidcncies,  and  delegated  to  the  treasuries  of  various 

public 
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public  ckaritics^  and  dtber  heatvolent  ifntitcitionrs| 
fa)£lling  his  duties  to  esch  with  as  hi^h  credit  v& 
hhnaelf^  as  comfort  to  those  cooMnmed  to  his  pro« 
tection. 

Amidst  this  profusion  of  honours  gratefolly  be- 
stowed by  man^  and  this  influK  of  bles^iogs  showered 
down  by  approving  heaven,  at  th^  moment  when  hii 
kqipiness  seemed  to  bare  readied  its  meridian^  on^  of 
the  most  dreadful  calamities  ihat  can  befeU  a  humad 
being,  with  sensibility  and  af&ctions  like  tbose  of  Dr. 
Lettsom,  became  his  unfortunate  lot;  His  eldest 
son,  Dr.  John  Lettsom,  a  Mmt  ever  -dear  to  virtue 
and  to  science,  having,  from  a  delicate  constitution^ 
been  with  difficulty  reared,  and  having  nartowly  es-^ 
caped,  in  his  youth,  some  serious  appcarancei  of 
danger,  seemed  at  length  to  have  surmounted  every 
peril.  Delighted  equally  with  his  dawning  virtues 
and  talents,  his  afiectionate  father  spared  00  pabs^ 
nor  expence,  to  prepare  him,  in  due  ttme,  for  the 
first  honours  of  that  profession  of  which  he  himself 
is  so  distinguished  an  ornament.  In  company  with 
Dr.  Sims,  the  learned  president  of  the  Medical  So- 
ciety of  London,  he  travelled  through  a  considerable 
part  of  Europe,  and  his  engaging  manners  and  scien- 
tific attainments  rendered  him  highly  acceptable  to 
the  literati  of  the  various  foreign  universities  whicfc^ 
he  visited.  On  his  rerurn  to  England^  the  same 
causes  procured  every  where  the  same  predilection  in 
his  favour ;  every  department  of  society  courted  his 
friendship,  and  some  of  the  first  literary  circles  en* 
rolled  him  among  their  members.     His  character 
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was  n«iciier  tainted,  on  the  one  han^^  with  Suiperci- 
lious  pride ;  nor,  on  the  other,  with  servile  complaU 
sance.  A  qatural  unaffected  ease  and  politeness 
feigned  throughout  his  whole  air  and  manners.  H? 
was  learned  without  pedantry,  and  gay  without  di&r 
sipation^  in  company  he  gave  his  sentiments  witb 
modesty ;  but  as  he  never  uttered  an  opinion  without 
due  deliberation,  when  opposed^  he  always  maintained 
ihtm  tvitdi  firmness  and  dignity. 

In  his  domefitic  rektioDS  he  set  an  admirable  exj» 
ample  of  filial,  conjugal,. parental,  and  firaternal  affe^ 
tion  ;  and. in  an  age  of  vice  and. depravity  he  n^ 
like  Milton*^  Abdiel^  f'  amidst  the  fiui^Jla^^ikirUful 
found.'* 

In  the  arduoiis  duties  of  the  professional  character 
his  assiduity,  zeal,  and  tenderness,  were  prominently 
conspicuous,  and  he  cQnscientiously  performed  all 
the  various,  functions  of  his  Ij^borious  employ^  He 
constantly  made  his  patient's  case  his  own,  and  suste- 
nance and  sleep  were  often  sacrificed  to  that  severe 
attention  with  which  he  unremittingly  watched  the 
couch  of  lingering  disease.  The  following  extract 
from  a  periodical  publication,  pathetically  states  the 
untimely  end  of  this  amiable  young  man,  and  con* 
cisely,  but  justly  describes  his  excellent  endowments. 

<*  Ctvtlm^n'j  Mageni^ne^  J^?»a#;>,  1800. 
••  After  twelve  day*  illnejs,  from  a  fever,  supposed  ta  have 
originated  from  his  unremitting  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  me- 
dical profession,  and  particularly  to  the  sick  poor,  to  whom  he 
wa3  a  friend  and  benefactor,  that  bright  ornament  of  the  commu- 
nity, Dr.  JoBM  MiERs  LsTTsoM,  elj^esjt  son  of  Dr*  Lettsom, 
died,  at  his  house,  in  Sambrook-court,  Basipi^hall-strcet,  in  the 
twcoty-cighlh  year  of  his  life. 
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-  "  In  the  6titi6n  of  a  sort>  it  is  believed,  that  he  ne?^  occaMOfl* 
cd  one  sentiment  of  disapprobation  ;  in  that  of  a  husband,  and 
of  a  parent  J  he  might  be  imitated,  but  could  net  be  excelled ; 
whilst  the  uniform  suavity  of  his  manners,  and  the  undeviatin* 
Tcctitude  of  his  character,  rendered  him  universally  beloved,  a 
fae  is  now  Univerii'ally  lamented  ;  and  prepared  him  to  retire  from 
the  ^opiety  of]  friends,  to  t)^  of  iangels^  to  which  his  spotk^ 
xnind  was  ever  congcenial." 

Those  only  who  have  been  exposed  to  the  same 
\  dreadful  trial  with  the  agonizing  parent  of  this  ac* 
icomplished  young  man,  can  conceive  the  exquisite 
^itures  which  such  a  separation  miisc  have  occasioned 
him.  Biit  here  all  words,  all  description  must  fail ! . 
raintin^^a^y  pourtray,  in  lively  colours,  the  anguish 
of  weeping  friends  and  distant  relations,  bufto  cx» 
press  the  deep  .sorrow  of  a  suffering  father  surpaflcs 
her  powers  J  and,  in  congenial  despair,  she'iscom** 
pcllcd  to  draw  a  veil  over  his  distracted  ficaturcs. 

The  following  Epitaph  is  from  the  Pen  of  Mr. 
Maurice. 

Epitaph  on  JOHN  MIERS  LETTSOM,  M.  D. 

ON  virtuous  Lettsom,  in  his  manly  bloom. 
Resistless,  death's  eternal  shades  descend ; 

While  kindred  love  and  friendship  round  his  tomb, 
III  speechless  agony  distracted  bend. 

Ah  !  what  avails  above  the  vulgar  throng. 

To  rise  in  genius,  or  in  worth  te  soar  ; 
Impetuous  rolls  the  stream  of  time  along. 

The  bubble  bursts,  and  life's  gay  dream  is  o'er- 

In  every  stage  of  varying  life  approv'd. 
And  still  of  toiling  want  the  stedfast  friend. 

He  pass'd  his  transient  <//iy— admir'd — bdov'd  j 
AtL  praised  him  living — all  bemoan  his  en<C 

.From 
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tVom  hcav'n's  liigh  thronq  the  Almigljtf  Sf e  jlool^M  d^n, 
Well-pJcasM  to  view  such  worth  ^Uw  t/x  skia  ;    .  ^    .    * 
tic  saw  him  ripe  for  iin  immortal  crgwb,  , 
And  bade  his  soul  quFCEiir/^  for  pARADist. 
;;    T'i      ."    '  .'       '        *'  ".'•'■■•.'• 

,  W.e  -luve  4iitherto  purposely  omitre^  to  notice  4 

lkt|e  pflSislon  of  Dr.  JLettsom*$  pei>,  under  th^  ^^^^'^,^1 
"  Hiots.  to  Masters  aod, Mistresses  re8pecting.5*c;»alc 
Servant^'*     This  was  .^riginaDy  intended  merely  for 
circulation  among  private  friends,  but.cpuld  nQt|)Cif- 
sibly  beiQO  widely  dispersed.     It  is,  in  truth,-,op5 
of  the  .most  necessary:  and  useful  tracts  that 'can  faU 
into  the  hands  of  either  masters,  mistresses^  qv  ser- 
vants. TheDocror  is  of  opinion,  and  wjicvvvill  be^harcjy 
enough  to  deny  it  ?   That  the  man  who  cultivates  the 
soil,  and  whose  individual  labouh  sOppTieS  his  own 
xraiuvmjy,  if  any  human  teingcan;  pVoodJyisaj^  ^*  b€ 
isjHiiepmtds^J'  But  OTOvbere  nuaaetbusCoHvertiertpi^ 
'.dcpcadir^jupan -others,;. must  omarwJicfibty  be  ^wmm- 
-ing;  ahdicthe  wealthy  ^jiiiitidual'/iritb'ptfodii'cct  rid- 
'dling^'  hylQboar,.\and  ionsbmear  <twfyqhili]giiteASj9C- 
bourj3fibrc(,i.iiAmo^ci(;ss  ftide^mdewif)  ^^  Ufi^l 
iJriitiiteTiAg'tDibalkidrtiigcnc^  or'io];)^fliMid^^  tt^^in- 
ifer^boxhcUb  areinEigrffac.meastjre  supj^         '^tafs 
'irtdq>Wttiikce  is  ai*  ansq?iaF,.and,'jn;  Obe^strret^'sehte 
offaooial  ^dby^aik)n^'a&  junfouhded  isehcVm^nr^;  '^Mr^fe 
!k  due  cob?ifcri(>ft  qfitiiutiial  ctepeiidriic*iraHd-4tiutttil 
obligauanv.tcn4ixa-hxM»thiae  thd  minct^^and  b^\$ 
those  dignified  sympathies  >yhich  not  only  move  the 
heart  to  feel /or,  but  likewise  to  administer  fOj  every 
woe. 
^^  .  1800-^1801.  Kk  Po^or 
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Doctor  Lett^m  is  now  advaoctng  &st  towards 
his  sixtieth  year,  but  till  the  pressure  of  domestic 
calamity,  in  the  death  of  his  justly  lamented  son» 
was  in  full  possession  of  his  health.  He  is  of  a 
thearful  dist>osition9  loves  society,  and  continues  to 
endure  inconceivable  fatigue ;  for  he  may  still  be  said 
to  live  more  in  his  carriage  than  in  his  house ;  is  al- 
ternately serious  or  jocular,  with  unaffected  accord- 
ance to  the  transitions  of  subject,  and  is  no  enemy 
to  the  pleasantries  of  conversation,  to  which  he  con- 
tributes largely  by  various  sallies  adapted  to  the  sub- 
ject, shifting  without  pomp  or  difficulty,  or  profes- 
sional formality, 

••  From  grave  to  gay,  ffom  lirely  to  scTcre.'* 

5 .  His  person  is  very  tall^  and  he  has  always  been  of 
fL  spare  habit.  There lis  not  any  of  the  gtiices  in  his 
xnHnner  or  features;  but  there  are  a  great  many  of 
what  is  much  better  than  any  merely  personal  advan- 
.tagos  have  to  brstow^ — the  temvolefica  of  a  worthy 
])eiut>  wd  the  tndrks  of  a  good  isnderstanding. 

k  m^y  be  ikgree^bfe  to  many  of  our  readcrstb  ob- 
serve,  that  the  Doctor  some  years  ago  puti^sfaed,  od 
a  half  sheet  of  paper,  a  singular  S^ale  of  Hesdibi  the 
hims  for  which  he  acknowledges  to  be  indebted  to 
kis  friend  Dr.  Rush,  with  a  copy  oi  which  we  shall 
^her$  presei^t  them>  as  it  isttxttemely  curious* 


A  MoitAi. 
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^'MoRAL  ^//Physical  Thermometer;    or,  a  Scafy  ^  the 

Frb^refs  of  Teu9%k AHCE  and  Intemperance. 

Lk^uqrs^  with  their  Effects,  in  their  usual  Order. 

.  TEMPERANCE. 


:      SmaOBeer 


PuDch 


Todd/  and  Citnjc } 


!Gfii»flii4  Brwdy 
and  W^terj 


WATER ;  1 

Milk  and  Water;  ^< 


. 


Health,  Wealth 
Serenity  of  Mind» 
Reputation,  long  Life,  and 
^Happineis. 


Cyder  and  Perry  ;^    ^Cheerfiihiels, 
I  Strength  and 


Wine; 
Porter; 

Strong  Bear;       '^  ^^aadtiet* 
INTEMPERANCE. 


p  •{  Nburiihment,  when  taken    ' 
I  only  at  Meals,  and  in  moderate 


Fltp  and  Shrub ) 

{Bitters  infufod  In 
Spirit!; 
Ufquebaugh  ; 
Hyftcric  Witcr , 
{Gin,     Annifeed^ 
Brandy,  Ram, 
ind  Whilky  in 
}Ait  Mornittg* 

J  Do.,  During-  the 
Ihy  zndNigbt,\ 


TXCIt. 

Ukneftf 
PtcYiiZmds } 
Q^nfeinng ; 
Figbttligf 
Lying  } 
Svtarinf  I 
Obfcenity ; 
SwindFiog ; 
Perjury ; 
Burglary; 
Murder ; 
Suicide. 

Kk2 


DtSSAtlt. 

SickncCi'} 
Pulung,afid 

TraiQon  of  die  bands 
in  the  Momiflf ; 

BloaiedneCi; 

laflamed  Fyet; 

RadKoTe  and  Face; 

Soi«  and  fweUed 
LegM 

JaondJct ; 

Pains  in  the  Lioubs, 
and  boning  io 
the  Palms  of  die 
Handsy  and  Soles 
of  the  feet  J 

Dropfy  i 

Bpilepfv; 

Melancholy ) 

Madncfs  f 

Palfy; 

Apoplexy  I 

OtATH. 


rvmsK- 

MtWTa. 

Debt  I 

BUck-Bytti 
Ragti 
Hunger; 
Hofpital ; 
Poor-bouft  I 
Jail  5 

Whipping ) 
TheHalka; 
Botany  Bafg 
Oa&lowi. 
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A  material  advantage  in  biography  is  the  constant 
opporcunity  which  it  affords  of  bringing  into  its  page 
circumstances  of  character  deserving  imitation,  or  the 
contrary.  In  the  present  sketch,  we  see  how  time 
may  be  cecononiized  in  new  and  extraordinary  de- 
grees. The  life  of  a  physician  is  in  general u  roono- 
tony  of  employment;  but  there  m^y  be  devktions, 
which  application  or  industry  may  point  ;ou£,.  and 
(to  delineate  the  routine  of  one  week) ^. what anijm- 
mensity  of  employmerit  the  mind  may  ent^brace  by 
diversifying  the  time  aadiraode  of  application!  This 
we  shall  elucidate  by  aa  hasty  sketch,  as  fep^  our 
acquaintance  with  the  Dojctor  will  admit.   Weiuxow 

"  that  for  thirty  years  paftbe  hasappointed  two  mornings, 
and  two  afcernoons,  to  give  aydieiigc  to  patients  and 
others,  which  may  amount  to  about  one:  "hnndred 
strangers  seen  every  week.-  The  extent  of  his-  prof^- 
sional  businefs  is  known  to  eyery  apothecary  ii^-Lort don, 
which,  withoiK  oeconomy  df  time,  would  leave  none 
for  writing :  this  inconvenience,  however,  i$j:>bviated 

-  by  an  apparatus,  which  enables  him  to  write  in  his 
carriage;  and  we  have  seen  an , alphabetical  list 
which  he.  keeps,  amounting  Co  about  four  ^hundred. 
.  By  this  procedure,  which  he  daily  employs  on  the 
streets  of  London,  he  maintains  a  puncfuality  al- 
most incredible*  Besides  these,  we  find  him  early 
in  the  morning,  in  his  cold  bath,  in  his  botanic  gar- 
den,  in  his  aviary  or  farm  yard;    at  night,  if.div 

,  charged  from  professional  calls,  in  his  library  or  ipu- 
seum.     All  these  be  creates  time  to  arrange,,  and  prcr 

servt 
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%9Tvc!  \A  order.  We  fiqd  him  also  in  public  com-. 
izHttees^  meetings,  aQ4  assoaiations,  ever  active,  ever 
prominent,  and  never,  apparently  fatigued ;  and  aU 
these  effected  under  the  inconvenience  of  a  tender 
coustitution  and  delicate  frame. 

Although  we  belieye  Dr.  Lettsom  never  was  in 
North'America,  his  literary  acquaintance  is  very  ex- 
tensive iQ  the  new  continent,  and  the  Americans  ap- 
pear to  have  appreciated  it  very  highly,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  number  of  titles  they  have  conferred, 
as  they  comprize  almost  every  honorary  rank  in  their 
power  to  bestow,  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and 
Massachusetts,  In  the  first  he  was  requested,  by  the 
trustees  of  the  hospital^  to  transmit  such  a  collection 
of  books  as  he  might  judge  suitable  for  that  institu- 
tion. He  is  elected  into  the  corporation  of  the  hos- 
pital of  New  York ;  and  in  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge there  is  a  spacious  roon^  allotted  to  the  Lett- 
somian  cabinet  of  natural  history. 

It  cannot  be  supposed,  it  is  contrary  to  the  general 
experience  and  practice  of  human  nature  to  conceive, 
that  a  character,  thus  highly  and  deservedly  distin- 
guished, can  have  passed  through  a  large  portion  of 
active  life  without  some  degree  of  censure  and  mibre* 
presentation.  As  was  before  observed,  the  writer  of 
this  memoir  by  no  means  professes  to  pounray,  amidst 
the  unavoidable  frailties  that  adhere  to  man  in  this 
terrestrial -and  probationary  scene,  that  monstrous  ab- 
eufdifyr^a  perfect  character  :  but  those  who  have  can- 
iiidjy  contemplated  the  prominent  features  of  his  rea/ 
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eharacttf^  ts  above  delifteated^  to  the  trath  of"  wbtd!, 
thousands  of  living  witnesses  cttt  rudily  and  graie- 
^lly  subscribe,  will  be  little  iiidined  to  dwell  with 
severity  upon  any  trivial  Errors  incidenuUy  blended 
with  such  numerous  excellencies.  Leaving,  tber^ 
fore,  to  envy  and  nialignity  to  brood  over  the  itig* 
gestions  of  their  own  wayward  ^ancy,  and  eonvinceil 
ds  we  are,  that  in  the  scale  6f  impartial  justice  the  ba- 
Jance  infiilit^ly  prepoilderates  on  the  bright  side^  wi 
shall  here  only  condescend  to  notice  one  pr^ftm^d  de^ 
feet,  and  that  merely  on  account  of  the  pemicibus  ef* 
fects  of  which  the  uncorrected  misconception  might 
be  productive. 

From  an  unrestrained  ctist  of  liberal  and  manly  sen<^ 
tlment  which  Dr.  Lettsorh  has  through  life  displayed, 
from  that  rooted  detestation  of  every  species  of  op» 
pression  and  tyranny  which,  in  the  circumstance  of  bis 
emancipating,  in  early  life,  his  negro  slaves,  was  so 
strongly  demonstrated,  the  Doctor  has,  by  some  in- 
accurate observers  of  the  human  mind,  been  asserted, 
in  his  principles,  <o  have  some  small  leaning  to  that 
side  of  the  question  which,. in  modern  political  jargon, 
is  denominated  repubtican ;  but  though  we  know  the 
Doctor  to  be  a  staunch  v>higj  of  the  old  school,  we 
deny  him  to  be,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  Word,  a 
republican.  He  knows  too  much  of  Hfe,  feels  too 
much  of  the  throb  of  genuine  virtue,^  and  has  wit- 
nessed too  many  of  the  disasters  attendant  on  those 
principles,  usually  termed  democraticai,  to  indulge 
bimself,  or  to  propagate  in  others,  sentiments  of  that 
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dcsCTUctive  nature  $  at  the  same  time  we  are  free  to 
acknowledge  that  he  possesses^  in  unison  with  every 
Englisboian,  that  honest  independent  spirit,  that  ar« 
dent  thirst  ifor  unadulterated,  unabused  freedom, 
which  marks  the  true  English  character,  and  is  a  jp4* 
triot  from  principle^  because  he  knows  that  on  virgin 
British  ground,  to  borrow  an  expression  from  his  fa- 
vourite botanical  science,  those  plants  are  indigenous^ 
So  far  from  being  a  democrat,  he  possesses  such  a  high 
species  x>f  ariscocratical  pride,  as  to  have  recendy  pur* 
chased  the  island  on  which  he  was  bom,  three  miles 
in  circumference.  On  this  island,  of  which  there  is 
at  Grove-hill  a  large  painting,  by  the  masfter  hand  of 
Dr.  Thornton,  there  still  exists  the  little  house  in 
which  the  Doctor  was  bom,  shaded  by  a  stately  tama-f 
rind  tree,  which  he  has  often  pointed  out  with  rap- 
ture to  the  writer  of  this  memoir;  boasting  that  he 
will  one  day  import  the  whole  building  into  Britain, 
and  die  in  the  very  chamber  in  which  he  was  bom,  or^ 
to  use  his  own  expression,  in  which  his  infant  ham* 
mock  was  suspended. 

Usually  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  after  the 
close  of  his  medical  engagements,  he  visits  Grove- 
hill,  his  rural  retreat  at  Camberwell,  about  three  miles 
from  London,  where  he  has  formed  a  museum  of  na- 
tural hbtory,  consisting  of  many  rare  and  valuable 
specimens  in  that  walk  of  science,  as  well  as  a. botanic 
garden,  enriched  with  the  choicest  pUnts,  brought  at 
a  vast  expence  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe, 
all  correctly  arranged  according  to  the  Linnitan  sys- 
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ttm.  'His  library  is  very  ampk,  and  contains  such  a 
collection  of  books  in  all  languages,  and  on  all 
sciences,  as  few  private  gentlemen  can  boast  of  being 
possessed  of;  but  more  particularly  in  those  that  re- 
late  to  natural  history,  the  Doctor*s  favourite  study, 
it  super-cminently  abounds.  Among  other  singular 
curiosities  in  that  library,  he  shewed  the  \^Titcr; when 
fetel-y  on  a  visit  to  Grove-Hill,  a  work  in  Seven  vo- 
lumes, quarto,  printed  at  Regensberg,  in  the  year 
1765,  the  author  Jacob  Christine  SchafFers,  in  which 
the  leaves  of  the  respective  volumes  are  formed  of  dif- 
ferent vegetables  and  other  substances,  which,  in  the 
present  great  scarcity  of  paper,  might  afford  ample 
means  of  information  and  utility.  We  arc  not  cer- 
tain that  this  rare  and  valuable  work,  which  ought  to 
be  generally  known,  is  in  any  other  library  in  Eng- 
land.  -     -      • 

Notwithstanding  his  advanced  life,  the  blessings  of 
fortune,  and  the  attractions  of  his  beautiful  villa  of 
Grove  Hill,  on  which  we  need  not  further  descant.  Dr. 
Lettsom  still  continues  the  active  and  laborious  pur- 
suits  which  marked  the  commencement  of  bis  public 
career,  indefatigable  in  the  duties  of  his  profession, 
and  inceffantly  engaged  Jn  planning,  or  carrying  into 
praaice,  benevolent  schemes  for  the  interest  and  hap- 
piness '>f  his  fellow rcreatures.  At  Grove-Hill,  with 
all  its  rural  charms  and  comforts,  he  may  almost  be 
called  a  stranger  at  homey  for  though  his  health 
obliges  him  generally  to  sl^ep  in  the  country,  yet  at 
an  early  hour  of  the  morning,  he  for  the  most  part 
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leaves  that  delightful  spot,  his  own  creation,  for  the 
dirt  and  s  uoke  ot  Lf^ndon.  In  short,  determined^ 
Mobile  heahh  remains  tolerably  vigorous,  to  fulfil  all 
the  duties  of  his  arduous  station,  though  formed  for 
the  enjoyment  of  sov  ial  life,  he  can  find  leisure  only 
to  devote  one  day' of  theweck  to  company  and  social 
pleasure,  when  he  relaxes  in  the  circle  of  a  few  lite* 
raty  and  convivial  friends,  to  whom  he  freely  unbends 
his  mind,  entertaining  them  with  the  anecdotes  of  his 
^arifed  life,  and  blending  the  sallies  of  mirth  and  wit 
with  the  temperate  enjoyment  of  the  exhilerating 
grape. 

Of  recent  months  indeed,  in  consequence  of  the* 
premature  death  of  his  eldest  beloved  son,  his  spirits 
have  been  deeply  depressed,  and  a  settled  gloom  has 
been  visible  on  his  coiintcnanice ;  but  we  hope  that 
time,  the  exertions  of  reafon,  and  the  consolations  of 
philosophy  and  religion,  may  alleviate,  if  they  can- 
not obliterate,  this  secret  source  of  unavailing  grief. 
Let  him  look  with  parental  rapture  on  the  vinues  and 
expanding  talents  of  others  of  his  amiable  offspring, 
now  entering,  with  the  most  promising  hopes,  upon 
the  great  theatre  of  human  actions,  and  learn,  in  the 
animating  prospect  of  future  happiness,  to  forget  the 
f  alamitics  of  the  pasf ! 
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IT  ba6  oot  often  happened^  in  the  history  of  litera* 
ture,  that  great  talents  have  been  hereditary,  or^  at 
leasts  that  they  have  descended  in  a  direct  line  un- 
impaired from  father  to  son.  The  two  Crebillions 
of  France,  the  two  Scaligers,  and  the  two  Colmana 
of  England,  bowevo*,  may  be  offered  as  examples 
that  this  is  sometimes  the  case.  Of  the  latter  in- 
stance we  can  run  the  intellectual  parallel  with  a 
very  sincere  pleasure ;  for  the  wit^  .the  sentiment  and 
the  erudition  of  the  parent  is  continued  to  his  sue- 
oessor,  who  is  poetically  ^  well  as  personally  bis 
i^iaful  heir. 

.  The  abilities  of  the  elder  Colman  are  remembered 
^y  t^v^y  man  of  scieaoe,  aod  no  less  distinguished 
l^y  their  ^ood  sense  and  ierodition  than  their  variety 
of  exertion^  His  "  Jealous  Wife"  is  a  striking  pro* 
duction,  and  still  keeps  possession  of  the  stage :  his 
translations  of  the  comedies  of  Terence,  and  of  Ho- 
race's Art  of  Poetry,  have  done  more  justice  to  both 
of  those  eminent  writers,  than  any  who  have  since  at- 
tempted to  give  them  an  English  dress:  and  the 
**  Clandestine  Marriage,"  wjhich  Mr.  Colman  wrote 
jointly  with  Mr.  Garrick,  (the  latter  of  whom  wa| 
said  to  furnish  the  water,  and  the  former  the  wine 
of  that  drama)  has  not  been  surpassed  in  the  power 
of  entertaining  an  audience  by  any  performance  what- 
ever since  its  first  appearance,  and  even  unto  this  day, 
if  we  except,  what  is  almost  always  to  he  excepted, 
the  inimitable  School  for  Scandal. 

As 
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As  part  of  tbe  bist6ry  of  the  father  is  connected  n>a- 
terially  with  that  of  tbe  abo^  so  far  as  relates  to  tht^ 
utrlcal  stucemoHj  we  shall  briefly  revive  the  recollec- 
tion of  some  well-establisbdd  facts  in  the  life  of  the 
former  gentleman.  It  is  well  known  that  the  elder 
Colman  was  associated  with  a  knot  of  the  celebrated 
wits  of  his  day,  formed  by  Lloyd,  Thornton  and 
Churchill ;  and  that,  about  the  year  1 768,  Mr.  Beard, 
being  ihcapable  any  longer  to  belir  the  ^tigues  of  a 
theatrical  life,  and  wishing  to  retire  frotn  the  ma« 
trsgement  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  disposed  of  his 
property  in  that  house  to  Mdssrs.  Colman,  Harris, 
Powell  and  Rutherford.  Th^se  geptlemen  carried  on 
die  management  together  for  some  time :  a  severe 
difierence,  however,  at  length  divided  them,  and, 
after  a  long  literary  controversy,  now  forgotten,  Mr. 
Colman  disposed  of  bis  share  and  retired ;  and  of  this 
theatric  firm  only  one  of  the  partners  remain,  namely^ 
Mr.  Harris,  whose  experience,  candour,  and  liberaiityt 
continue  to  conduct  the  house  of  which  he  has  the 
direction  extremely  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Public, 
and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  his  own  proportionate  cmo* 
lument. 

When  ^r.  Foote,  Proprietor  of  the  Haymarket 
Theatre,  was  induced  to  withdraw  from  the  stage,  of 
which  he  had  for  many  years  been  a  source  of  enter* 
tainment  of  tbe  most  original  and  inimitable  kind, 
Mr.  Colman  became  the  purchaser  of  his  property  for 
a  handsome  annuity,  which,  however,  the  British 
Aristophanes,  as  hp  has  been  justly  called,  did  not 
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long  live  to  enjoy  ;  and  immediately  upon  his  death 
Mr.  Golman  obtained  the  licence. 

A  sympathizing  and  grateful  Public  are  in  posses* 
•ion  of  the  events  which  happened  irl  the  latter  part 
of  Mr.  Colman's  life,  to  devolve  the  management  of 
the  .Hay market  Theatre  somewhat  prematurely  on 
the  subject  of  the  present  memoir. 

George  Colman  the  younger  was  born  on  the  21st . 
of  October,  1762,  in  London,  and  received  his  pre- 
paratory education  at  ^  Westminster  school,  from 
whence  he  advanced  to  Christ- Church,  Oxford,  of 
which  his  fathet*  had  been  a  distinguished  member, 
and  where,  in  conjunction  with, Lloyd,  he  wrote  the 
spirited-and  entertaining  Connoisseur,  a  paper  which 
jmaint^ined  its  due  value  with  the  Public,  and  main* 
tains  it  still,  amidst  the  blaze  of  favour  which  shone 
upon  the  Rambler,  Idler  and  Adventurer :  possessing, 
perhaps,  greater  claims  to  wit,  and  that  local  acute- 
jicss  which  "  catches  the  manners  living  \afe.  they 
rise,"  than  either  of  its  competitors,  and  no  way  de^ 
^cient  in  morality. 

The  younger  Colman  remove4  from  Oxford  to 
King's  College,  Old  Aberdeen,  where  he  finished  big 
studies,  and  returned  to  London,  enriched  with  all 
'the  advantages  which  so  much  acquired  knowledge 
might  be  expected  to  graft  on  a  stock  naturally  good. 

In  consequence  of  his  father's  illness,  which  we 
have  already  noticed  and  lamented,  Mr.  .Colman  unr 
dcrtook  the  management  of  the  Hayraarket  Theatre, 
in  the.  y^ar  17 SQ,  beipg  then  only  twenty-seven  years 
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of  age,  and  continued  in  his  regency  till  the  death 
of  a  man,  in  the  loss  of  whom  the  public  sincerely 
joined  adcep.regret  .In*  1795,  Mr.  Colman  pur- 
chased the  entirp  J)ro|>erty,  and,  as  he  has  been  heard 
humourously  to  say,  mounted  the  petty  throne  of  the 
HayniarkQt^as  mock  raonafch  in  his  own  right.  And 
to  carry  onr  the  play  of  the  jnetaphor,  we  m^y  very 
unflatteringly  assert,  that  few  potentates  have  ever 
held  the  sceptre  of  a  dran>atiQ  principality  under  more 
advantages.  He  has  contimied,  indeed,  to  ^ield  it 
with  much  satisfaction  tathe  Public  ever  since.  In 
truth,  thepowers  of  author^  proprietor,  and  manager, 
form  a  triple  intellectual  alliance,  which,  \f  exerted 
with  equal  ability,  a§  in  Mr.  Colman's  cafe  tbey. ap- 
pear to  have,  been,  by  a  scries  of  honourable 'pr6b% 
from  which  the  best  entertainment  may  be  expected; 
the  more  especially  if  a  certain  candour  and  liberal 
feeling  for  genius  in  general  is  not  absorbed  by  indi- 
vidual self-love.  In  Mr.  Colman's  managerial  capa- 
city, he  has  been  the  medium  of  giving  to  the  town 
many  ingenious  productions  of  contemporary  writers, 
and,  so  far  as  the  size  of  his  theatre,  or  of  its  emolu- 
ments, would  allow,  hps  never  been  wanting  in  spirit 
to  afford  them  every  advantage  of  dress  and  decora- 
tion, which  may  properly  enough  be  called  the  fine 
feathers  of  a  dramatic  author,  to  whom  they  seem, 
on  the  modern  stage  at  least,  to  be  as  necessary  as  to 
fine  birds. 

With  respect  to  the  English  stage,  we  are  apt  to 
believe  what  Colman  the  elder  once  told  the  contri- 
butor 
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butor  of  this  biographical  sketch,  namdy,  that  it  re* 
quires  some  things  which  true  genius  cannot  well 
understand^  and  when  it  does,  finds  it  y^  more  dif- 
ficult to  reconcile,  viz.  the  broad  gillery  grin  and 
loud  horse  laugh  produced  by  eye  and  eaiwtraps,  in 
comedy,  and  the  high  stilt,  gigantic  stride^  and  mea>- 
$ured  fustian  in  tragedy*  A  certain  flippancy  in  the 
one  and  glare  in  the  other. 

A  Tragic  Muse,  altho'  by  Siddonf  grat'dy 
In  the  new  booth  it  to  obficnrelf  placed. 
That  *mongst  the  motley  crew  she  holds  a  niak 
Betwixt  the  Macedonian  mountebank. 
Satraps  all  hair,  and  AnSaxons  all  wig. 
And  dumb  Darius  dying  to  a  J!g« 

And  as  for  poor  Comedy,  the  author  from  whence 
the  above  lines  are  taken  gives  a  receipt. 

**  The  strokes  of  wit  are  now  the  haolt  the  slap» 
And  her  ghost  rises  from  a  mummer's  trap. 
But  above  all,  remember  to  surpriztf 
For  chiefly  there  the  art  of  writing  lies* 
With  more  than  hocos-pocus  every  scene, 
Like  juggler's  ball,  should  hold  a  cheat  within. 
Something  so  odd,  absurd,  yet  done  to  neat. 
Nature  disowns,  yet  laughs  at  the  conceit. 
Nor  fail,  for  that  gives  spirit  to  your  fable, 
To  let  your  hero  overset  a  table ; 
Toss  down  a  teaboard,  smash  or  force  a  door. 
Rare  jokes  that  set  the  play-house  in  a  roar ! 
A  stuffing  scene,  too,  might  enhance  the  treat. 
Brave  jest !  to  see  a  modem  actor  eat ! 
And  if  he  drinks  as  fast,  with  jests  between, 
'Tis  the  perfection  of  the  modem  scene. 
Note,  too,  your  hero  should  work  hand  and  foot. 
And  tear  up  ancient  order  by  the  root* 
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Inverting  good  old  plots,  oncedccm'd  so  wi?e, 
Laiigh  §11  to  scorn  if  yon  would  win  the  priie ; 
For  he'$  now  thought  the  most  diverting  creature. 
Who  writes  and  acts,  blest  times  f  most  cut  £^natare  !'* 

That  the  picture  here  drawn  is. not  done  in  carica- 
cature,  almost  every  night's  experience  confirms, 
dotnpositions  for  the  stage,  observed  the  author  of 
the  Jealous  Wife,  must  not  be  painted  like  oxxt 
stage  scenery,  in  distemper  ;  and/  commonly  speak- 
ing, the  worst  written  are  the  best  acting  pieces,  if 
•Ae  authors  of  the  former  do  not  prefer  glittering 
tinsel  to  sterling,  but  yet  less  shining  gold. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  owned,  that  with 
happy  dcill  some  men  of  real  taste  and  genius  have 
adapted  theofiselves  to  the  fashion  of  the  hour,  and 
even  stooged  Xo  conquer  their  generous  disdain  of  the 
frippery  of  the.  scene  in  observance  of  the  stage  doc- 
trine laid  down  by  Johnson,  that  "  They  who  live  to 
.please  must  please  to  live."  By  a  conformity  and 
condeseension  of  his  genius  occasionally  to  this 
maxim,  Mr..  Cclman  has  afforded  the  town  a  very 
considerable  share  of  its  amusement  for  many  years 
past.  He  has  brought  before  the  curtain  no  less  than 
fourteen  dramas,  every  one  of  which  met  with  de- 
served success',  and  several  of  them,  after  having 
been  upon  duty  a  whole  summer,  have  been  borrow- 
ed by  the  inanagers  for  the  winter  theatres. 

The  following  is  a  correct  list : 

Two  to  One,  musical  comedy,  three  acts. 
Turk  and  no  TuHc,  opera,  three  acts. 

•  Inkle  and  Yarico,  opera,  three  acts. 

•  Ways  ami  Means,  comedy,  three  acts.  , 

ButUe 
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Battle  of  Hexham,  play»  three  acts. 
Surrender  of  Calais,  play,  three  acts. 

*  Mountaineers,  play,  three  acts. 

*  Iron  Chest,  play^  three  acts. 

.  Heir  at  Law,  comedy,  five  acts.. 

*  Blue  Beard,  dramatic  romance,  two  acts. 

*  Feudal  Times,  dramatic  romance,  two  acts* 

*  New  Hay  at  the  OH  Market,  or  Sylvester  Paggcrwoorf^ 

prelude,  one  act. 
Blue  Devils,  one  act  drania,  from  the  French: 
tljr  The  plays,  &c.  marked  with  asterisks  arc  all  that  arc  pub- 
lished, unless  spuriously. 

Talents  of  no  vulgar  kind  are  displayed  more  or 
less  in  all  these,  and  some  are  entitled!  to  yet  highcJr 
praise.  Of  this  character  is  the  "Mountaineers," 
in  which  there  is  in  the  design  and  conduet  of  the 
plot  an  originality,  and  in  the  (language  an  eloquence 
and  energy,. which  may  be  considered  as  a  s}>edmcn 
of  the  author's  powers  when  employed  in' their  right 
directiort.  Nor  can  we  fail  to  felicitate  the  writer  on 
the  appropriate  acting  of  this  play,  pai'ticlilarly  in  tlip 
part  of  Octavius,  which-  was  most  admirably  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Kemble.  With  respect  to  the  last 
named  performer^s  private  difference,  or  public  con- 
troversy with  Mr,  Colman,  we  will  by  no  means 
keep  alive  the  cause  or  the  effects,  by.detdiling  them. 
On  the  contrary,  we  must  ever  regret  when  men  of 
sense,  who  were  formerly  distinguished  by  the. sweets 
of  private  fiiendship,  becon'je  public  enemies,' fui'riish 
the  town  with  conversation  for  and  against  for  a  few 
days  only,  but  supply  the  parties  themselves  with 
materials  of  animosity  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  ^ 

With  respect  to  the  limitations  under  which  Mr. 
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Colman  holds  his  patent,  it  is  difficult  to  speak,  and 
perhaps  impossible  to  redress.  The  term  of  annual 
licence  granted  to  his  theatre  for  the  performance  of 
plays,  &c.  is  from  the  I5th  of  May  to  the  l6th  of 
September  inclusive.  This  is  unquestionably  a  very 
short  period,  even  if  it  were  without  any  deductions, 
but  when  it  is  considered  that  from  the  late  proroga- 
tions of  Parliament  the  winter  playhouses  continue 
open  as  long  as  there  is  winter  company  to  fill  thcm^ 
which  is  natural  enough,  the  poor  little  dramatic 
summer  house  is  '^  sadly  curtailed  of  its  fair  propor- 
tions/* Indeed  the  winter  houses  may  be  said  to  si$ 
almost  till  the  dog-days ;  and  as  there  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  a  monopoly  of  the  actors  till  the  doors  of 
those  bouses  are  closed,  Mr.  Colman  must  be  de^ 
prived  of  a  fourth  of  his  season  annually ;  and  while 
this  is  the  case,  it  is  impossible  to  make  Hay  at  the 
Old  Market,  let  the  sun  shine  ever  so  invitingly.  How 
far,  therefore,  the  coalition  which  Mr.  Colman  has 
formed  with  the  winter  theatres  may  be  beneficial, 
under  these  circumstances,the  judgment  of  the  pub- 
lic and  pf  the  parties  must  determine.  We  under- 
stand the  coalition  to  be  simply  a  verbal  compact  by 
which  the  several  managers  have  agreed  that  they 
do  ^// join  to  repel  any  invasion  of  any  orte  of  their  in- 
dividuai  properties. 

Beside  the  dramatic  pieces  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding list,  Mr.  Colman  is  author  of  various  pro- 
logues and  epilogues,  and  other  occasional  produc- 
tions of  much  humour  and  character :  particularly  the 
little  ingenious  tale  in  verse  called  "  My  Night  Gown 
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dnd  Slippers^  ic  ritten  in  an  elbow  chair."  Mercier,  it 
IB  well  known,  wrote  long  ago,  "  Mon  Botmet  de  Nuit^' 
or,  "  My  Night  Cap,**  which  was  made  up  of  desul- 
tory essays  on  subjects  supposed  to  have  occurred  to 
the  author  as  be  was  preparing  for  bed.  The  critics 
imagine,  and  with  reason,  that  in  evident  imitation 
of  that  title  the  performance  of  Mr.  Colman  is  named. 
They  consist  of  three  tales,  or  rather  two  and  a  song, 
originally  intended  to  be  presented  to  the  Public  by 
recitation  and  voice  during  Lent.  They  are  connect- 
ed in  the  tales  by  a  poetical  narrative,  which  has  been 
observed  to  be  in  a  kind  of  P^/ro-Pindaric  style, 
though  the  second  tale  only  is  in  professed  imitation 
of  the  manner  of  Peter.  Mr.  Colman  is  certainly 
very  successful,  as  well  when  he  is  origins!  as  when 
he  imitates.  The  first  tale  is  a  ridicule  of  Leonora, 
and  the  other  hob-goblin  tales  which  have  lately  been 
^hionable.  The  Pindaric  tale  is  rather  tragic  in 
its  end  for  a  comic  poem,  but  is  wdl  and  humour- 
ously told.  The  ridicule  of  Bcrger*s  "  kling,  kling, 
kling,"  and  "  bop,  hop,  hop,"  is  extremely  well  at- 
chieved.     It  occurs  twice.  .  j 

♦*  Here  silence  rdgh'd  with  lips  of  glnc, 

And  undisturb'd  maintained  htrlaw^ 
Save  where  the  owl  cried  "  whoo,  whooi  whoo,'* 

Or  the  hoarse  crow  croak M  '*  caw,  caw,  caw." 

Again  when  the  cook-maid  misses  her  lover, 

**  Thrice  on  the  threshold  of  the  hall. 

She— Thom-is !  cried  with  many  a  sob  ; 
And  thrice  on  bobtail  did  ihe  call. 

Exclaiming  sweetly  «*  bob,  bob,  bob.'' 
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To  the  justly  popular  gpectacle  of  ^^  Obi/'  pci> 
formed  so  repeatedly  last  season  at  the  Haymarkct, 
Mr.  Colman  wrote  (be  songs,  which  dre  very  agree- 
able, and  the  published  prospectus.  The  pantomime 
itself,  if  it  should  descend  to  be  called  by  that  name, 
was  constructed  by  Mr.  Fawcett,  who  has  therein 
discovered  an  ingenuity  independent  of  his  profe^* 
eional  merits,  which  are  certainly  unrivalled  in  cast, 
and  that  cast  is  as  various  as  dQlightfuK  Obi  is  indis- 
putably rendered  One  of  the  most  interesting  and 
well-supported  pieces  of  that  order  we  cver^witnd»- 
scd ;  )and  the  chaj^cter  of  Three-Fingered  Jack  as 
boldly  preserved  as  admirably  pfcTformed  by  Mr. 
Charles  Kemble. 

ALDERMAN  SKIIWER. 

This  biographical  sketch  is  intended  to  irepfeScnt 
the  progress  of  an  individual  from  the  humblest  sta* 
tion  in  society  to  the  most  elevated,  from  the  threshold 
of  poverty  to  the  palace  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of 
London,  from  the  obscure  crowd  of  the  sons  of  labour 
to  a  distinguished  and  honourable  rank  among  the 
publid  characters  of  his  day. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  does  not  owe  his  wealth 
to  the  miseries  of  the  poor ;  for  he  is  no  monopolizer. 
They  are  not  the  gifts  of  chailce ;  for  though  it  has 
been  calculated  that  a  fourth  of  the  capital  of  the  na- 
tion has  passed  through  his  hands,  he  has  never  sj^e- 
cuJated  in  loans,  nor  has  ever  in  his  life  drawn  or 
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accepted,  in  the  course  of  business,  a  single  bill  of 
exchange.  Nor  has  his  wealth  sprung  from  court 
favour ;  for  though  he  is  an  Alderman  of  London, 
he  is  neither  a  contractor,  a  commissary,  nor  an  in- 
quisitor of  incomes ;  and  though  he  has  been  Lord 
Mayor,  he  never  degraded  that  office  by  acting  as  a 
Clerk  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  nor  ever  con- 
verted  the  city  mansion  into  a  counting-house  for  the 
use  of  the  Exchequer. 

Mr.  Skinner  was  born  at  Ealing,  in  Middlesex, 
about  1740.  His  parents  were  poor,  and  his  educa- 
tion was  almost  wholly  neglected.  In  1754,  he  was 
apprenticed  to  Mr.  Williams,  a  box-maker  and  un- 
dertaker, in  Newgate-street.  It  has  been  said  that 
during  his  apprenticeship  he  was  considered  as  a  re- 
markably dull  lad ;  a  circumstance  which  serves, 
with  many  similar  instances,  to  prove  how  frequently 
-the  absence  of  a  stimulus  to  action  is  mistaken  for  a 
natural  deficiency  of  mental  powers. 

No  Sooner,  however,  was  he  released  from  the 
bonds  of  his  apprenticeship,  than  that  active  spirit  of 
industry  and  independence  which  has  ever  since  in- 
.  flucnccd  him,  became  conspicuous.  This  honour- 
able characteristic  speedily  obtained  for  him  8.everal 
friends;  one  of  the  first,  and  certainly  the  most  va- 
luable of  whom  was  Mr.  Howell,  a  respectable  hosier, 
who  resided  at  that  time  in  Newgate-street. 

The  seasonable  and  disinterested  aid  with  which 
this  worthy  man  voluntarily  seconded  the  early  en- 
deavours of  Mr.  Skinner  was  doubtless  an  essential 
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^rt  of  the  foundation  of  his  subsequent  prosperity, 
and  reflects  honour  on  the  discernment  and  the  heart 
of  Mr.  Howell. 

-  In  1762  he  married.  The  object  of  his  choice 
was  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  Thomas  White,  a  re- 
putable saw-smith  of  Whitecross-street.  With  this 
lady,  it  is  understood,  he  received  a  portion  of  one 
hundred  pounds.  Besides  this  dowry,  highly  wel- 
come no  doubt  to  an  enterprising  young  tradesman, 
Miss  White  possessed  a  mind  as  active  as  his  own, 
and  she  even  outvied  him  in  habits  of  industry 
and  perseverance.  Her  custom  of  early  rising,  fre- 
quently at  four  o'clock,  became  proverbial  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Gos well-street,  where  Mr.  Skinner 
first  established  himself  in  a  small  broker's  shop. 

The  consequence  of  their  uni.ted  exertions  in  so 
meritorious  a  task  as  the  amelioration  of  their  own 
condition,  and  the  securing  prosperity  to  their  off- 
spring, were  such  as  every  philanthropic  heart  must 
have  rejoiced  to  contemplate.  Their  industry  was 
amply  recompenced  by  an  almost  cloudless  sunshine 
of  success. 

In  a  few  years  they  removed  from  Gk)swell-street 
to  a  handsome  house,  built  at  their  own  expence,  in 
Aldcrsgate-street,  which  has  continued  to  be  the 
town  residence  of  the  Alderman  to  the  present  day. 

Thus  far  the  elevation  of  Mr.  Skinner  above  his 
origin  may  be  attributed  to  the  laborious  industry  of 
himself  and  his  excellent  partner:  and  had  he  rested 
here,  the  history  of  his  life  would  have  afforded  only 
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9  scanty  addition  to  the  many  examples  already  on 
record  of  the  A^olcsome  effects  of  industry. 

It  was  from  this  epoch  that  he  began  to  be  known 
to  the  public  as  an  auctipneerl  In  this  line  of  busi- 
ness he  has  risen  to  an  unprecedented  degree  of  cc^- 
lebrity,  and  has  honourably  acquired  more  wealth 
than  any  other  individual  of  the  present  or  fonner 
times.  We  arc  inclined  to  believe  that  Peter  Pindar 
was  more  than  poetically  correct  when  he  sung  of 
Mr-  Skinner, 

<♦  Who,  With  a  hammer  and  r  conscience  clear, 
Gets  glory  and  ten  thoii»and  pounds  a  year," 

^  Yet  he  never  possessed  the  shining  accomplish^ 
ments  of  i  Cock  or  a  Christie  in  the  pulpit.  He  can 
boast  no  power  of  eloquence,  nor  arts  of  rhetoric. 
Plain  truth  bas*^  been  bis  invariable  figure  of  speech  ; 
unimpeachable  honour,  and  incorruptible  honesty,  are 
the  graces  which  be  has  constantly  studied. 

'With  these  qualifications  Mr.  Skinner  commenced 
bis  career  as  ati  auctioneer,  and  they  were  soon  re- 
cognized by  the  monied  interest  of  this  commercial 
empire  as  the  best  possible  recommendation  to  their 
confidence  and  patronage. 

The  virtuoso,  the  man  of  taste,  or  the  man  of  fa- 
shion, will  doubtless  extol  him  as  the  first  of  auc- 
tioneers, whose  knowledge  of  the  fine  arts  or  the 
ielles  mo^es  enable  him  tp  declaim  most  floridly  upon 
the  beauties  of  pictures  and  porcelaine.  The  man  of 
the  tuif  will  teH  us  that  "  hes  the  sorf^  who  can  trace 
^e   pedigree   of  every  horse  in  every  stud  in  the 
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lingdort,  and  descant  most  knoivingly  upon  the  paces, 
the  figure  and  the  mettle  of  a  r$cer  or  hunter.  But 
the  warm  citizen  whose  wary  eye  cons  over  building 
and  repairing  leases ;  the  noble  Lord  whose  need 
or  whose  whims  are  ever  changing  bis  mapors  from 
one  county  to  another ;  the  wealthy  Jc\y  who  deals 
in  borid§,  post-obits  and  reversions  ^  and  all  the  va- 
rious men  of  substance,  whether  they  traffic  in  ton- 
tine-shares^ tythcs  or  turnpike-roads,  these  will  ever 
prefer  that  man  as  their  agent,  whose  well  known 
honour  and  honesty  command  at  all  times  a  market, 
and  guarantee  to  buyer  and  seller  equal  security. 

In  this  last  djescription  of  tradesmen  Mr.  Skinner 
has  long  been  classed  by  the  almost  unanimous  con- 
cent of  the  public.  The  sums  which  have  passed 
through  his  /hands  are  imnjense.  Thera  is  scarcely 
a  corner  of  the  island  which  has  not  at  one  time  or 
other  felt  the  weight  of  his  hammer,  which,  like  a 
magician's  wand,  has  transferred  perhaps  half  the 
land  of  the  kingdom  from  one  owner  to  another. 
A  single  tap  of'this  hammer  has  consigned  to  gentle- 
men sitting  snugly  in  a  box  at  Garraway's  CoiFcc 
House,  not  merely  tin  mines  in  Cornwall,  or  coal 
mines  in  Wales,  but  absolutely  whole  plantations  in 
the  West  Indies,  with  their  crops  and  their  negroes. 

We  shall  now  take  a  slight  review  of  this  gentle- 
man's conduct  in  another  character. 

At  a  meeting  of  Common  Hall  on  Midsummer- 
day,  1783,  Mr.  Skinner  was  put  in  nomination,  to 
serve  the  office  of  Sheriff  x>f  London  lor  the  year 
ensuing.     The  circumstance  was  unknown  to  him, 
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and  unexpected  by  the  Livery.  Yet  so  well  was  be 
known,  and  so  highly  esteemed,  that  he  was  elected 
to  the  office  by  a  vast  majo(-ity.  The  intelligence  of 
the  honour  conferred  on  him  was  actually  first  an- 
nounced  to  him  at  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  from  the 
metropolis. 

At  this  period  Mr.  Skinner  was  in  the  prime  of 
life,  and  in  the  full  possession  of  health  and  vigour. 
He  received  this  mark  of  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  the  Liverymen  of  London  in  a  manly  and  becom- 
ing manner.  Though  he  had  not  sought  it,  he  did 
not  shrink  from  the  duties  which  it  imposed  upon 
him.  He  had,  previously  to  this  event,  taken  into 
partnership  Mr.  Dyke,  and  Mr.  Jaqucs ;  the  former 
of  whom  had  been  his  .apprentice,  and  had  ever  since 
continued  in  his  employ.  On  Mr.  Dyke,  therefore, 
devolved  the  principal  weight  of  their  business, 
whilst  Mr.  Skinner  devoted,  with  exemplary  zeal,  the 
whole  of  his  time  and  attention  to  the  duties  of  his 
new  station. 

The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  year  in 
which  he  was  Sheriff  was  the  dissolution  of  the  Par- 
liament, and  the  election  of  a  new  one.  The  spirit 
of  party  never  was  more  violent.  The  illustrious 
statesman,  who  had  then  been  newly  stripped  of 
power,  had  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  numerous 
friends  who  espoused  his  interest,  and  the  interest  of 
his  supporters,  and  strenuously  exerted  themselves 
in  securing  their  re-election  to  Parliament.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  supporters  of  the  new  ministry  were 
equally  zealous  in  their  opposition.     In  the  metro- 
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polls  this  contest  was  carried  to  great  extremity, 
where  Mr.  Skinner,  in  his  situation  as  returning  offi- 
cer, had  a  difficult  and  very  delicate  duty  to  per- 
form. The  sincere  friend  and  confessed  admirer  of 
Charles  James  Fox,  and  a  staunch  supporter  of  the 
Whig  interest,  his  whole  heart  was  with  the  friends 
of  that  patriotic  statesman^  .Added  to  which,  the  two 
Whig  candidates  for  the  city,  Aldermen  Newnham 
and  Sawbridge  were  also  his  particular  friends.  He 
had  even  promised,  previously  to  his  being  elected 
Sheriff,  to  conduct  the  business  of  Alderman  Newn- 
bam's  election  ;  and  notwithstanding  his  labours  at 
Guildhall,  and  at  Brentford,  where  the  Middlesex 
election  was  carried  on,  he  filled  the  office  of  Chair- 
man to  Mr.  Newnham's  Committee,  and  was,  be- 
yond all  doubt,  a  principal  means  of  carrying  the 
election  in  favour  of  that  gentleman  and  Mr.  Saw- 
bridge. 

In  the  election  for  Middlesex  his  interest  at  this 
time  was  still  more  preponderating.  Of  so  much 
consequence  did  the  celebrated  Wilkes  consider  it, 
that  he  once  observed  to  a  friend,  "  If  any  man 
wishes  to  be  member  for  Middlesex  he  nmst  make 
his  bow  to  Mr.  Skinner."  Here  also  he  ^had  the 
same  delicate  task  to  perform  ;  for  Mr.  Byng,  the 
Whig  candidate,  was  one  of  his  most  intitnate  friend*. 
Yet  so  admirably  did  he  blend  his  public  duties  and 
*his  private  feelings  together,  that  even  the  rival  can- 
didates themselves  subscribed  to  his  justice,  honour, 
and  impartiality. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  part  of  the  duty  of  a  Sheriff 
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SO  painful  a^  that  which  imposes  upon  Wtn  tb*  super' 
intendance  of  the  prisons,  and  the  execution  of  cri- 
minals. The  regulations  which  Mr.  Skinner  effected 
in  the  gaols  of  Newgate,  and  the  two  compters,  have 
produced  such  wholesome  effects,  that  the  debtor 
and  the  felon  will  ever  have  cause  to  praise  his  exer- 
tions. To  his  humane  interference  also  the  inhabi- 
tants  of  the  metropolis  are  indebted  for  the  discon- 
tinuance of  a  spectacle  which  was  at  once  revolting 
to  the  feelings  of  the  beholders,  and  barbarous  to  the 
wretched  victims  of  oflFended  justice  in  their  last 
awful  hour.  The  spectacle  to  which  we  allude  was, 
that  ofdr;igg:ing  culprits  condemned  to  death  in  carts, 
or  on  sledges,  from  Newgate  through  the  most  po- 
pulous streets  of  London,  to  be  executed  at  Tybura* 
This  most  afflicting  sight  is  now  confined  to  the  gates 
of  Newgate. 

Many  less  services  of  Mr,  Skinner  to  the  com- 
munity during  bis  shrievalty,  we  arc  compelled  to 
pass  oven;  but  wc  cannot  omit  this  opportunity  of 
refuting  a  charge,  which  Peter  Pindar  with  most  un- 
warrantable stretch  of  poetic  licence,  and,  as  we  arc 
inclined  to  think,  merely  for  the  sake  of  a  rhyme,  has 
coupled  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Skinner.  The  story 
Peter  tells  runs  thus — that  some  sheep  belonging  to 
a  certain  gfeat  personage  having  died,  without  the 
knife  of  the  butcl^er,  he  sent  them  to  Fleet-Market 
for  sale.  "  The  news,"  says  Peter,  *^*  of  this  same 
mutton — 

Des'gnM  For  niany  a  London  dinner, 

Keach'd  tlie  fair  ears  of  Ma&ttr  Sheriff'  Skinner, 

Who, 
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Whoy  with  a  hammer,  and  a  conscience  clear. 

Gets  glory  and  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year; 

And  who,  if  things  go  tolerably  fair. 

Will  rise  one  day  proud  London's  proud  Lord  Mayor^ 

The  Alderman  was  in  his  pulpit  shining, 

^Midst  gentlemen  with  night-caps,  hair,  and  wigs  $ 
In  language  most  rhetorical  defining 

The  sterling  merit  of  a  lot  of  pigs : 
When  suddenly  the  news  was  brought, 

That  m  Fh«t  Market  wert  tmwhblcsome  sheep, 

Which  made  tjie  Preacher  ffom  his  pulpit  leap. 
As  nimble  as  a  taylor,  or  ^  thought* 

For  justice  panting,  and  unaw^cl  by  fears. 
This  King,  this  Emperor  of  Auctioneers 
Set.  off— a  furious  face  indeed  he  put  on-^ 

Like  lightening  did  he  gallop  up  Cheapside ! 

In  thunder  down  through  Ludgate  did  he  ride. 
To  catch  the  man  who  sold  this  dreadful  mutton* 

Now  to  Fleet  Market,  full  of  wrath,  he  came, 

And  with  the  spirit  of  an  ancient  Roman, 

Exceeded,  I  believe,  by  no  man,  } 

The  Alderman,  so  virtuous,  cryM  out  ^'ShaqneP* 

**  D— mme,'*  to  Robinson,  said  Master  Skinner, 
«  Who  on  such  mutton.  Sir,  can  make  a  dinner  ?" 

"  You,  if  you  please,'* 
Cry'd  Mr.  Robinson,  with  perfect  easf . 

*«  Sir  r*  quoth  the  red-hot  Alderman  again— 

*«  You !''  quoth  the  Hind,  in  just  the.  same  cool  strain. 

•*  Off,  off,"  cry'd  Skinner,  "  with  your  carrion  heap  | 

«*  Quick,  d»— mroe,  take  away  your  nasty  sheep ! 

^«  Whilst  I  command,  not  e'en  the  King 

«*  Shall  stich  vile  stuff  to  market  bring, 

**  And  London  stalls  such  garbage  put  on ; 

"  So  take  away  your  stinking  mutton.*' 

f <  You,"  reply'd  Robinson,  *f  you  cry  out  «  Shame  P 
•*  You  blast  the  sheep,  gord  M^ister  Skinner,  pray  f 

ff  You' give  the  harmless  mutton  a  bad  name  I 
f «  You  impudently  order  it  away  I 

f'  Sweet 
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**  Svreet  Master  Alderman,  donU  make  this  fom  r 
•«  Clap  en  your  spectacles  upon  your  inont ; 
♦•  And  then  your  keen,  surveying  eyes  regale 

*«  With  those  same  6ne  large  letters  on  the  cart 
**  Which  brought  this  blasted  mutton  here  for  sale.*' 

Poor  Skinner  read,  and  read  it  with  a  start. 

Like  Hamlet,  frighten'd  at  his  father's  ghost. 
The  Alderman  stood. staring  like  a  post } 
He  saw  G.  R.  inscribed,  iii  handsome  letters. 
Which  prov'd  the  sheep  belonged  unto  hit  betters* 

The  Alderman  now  tum'd  to  deep  rtflection  5 
And  being  blest  with  proper  recollection, 
Exclaim'd,  "  I've  made  a  great  mistake-^Oh!  iad  | 
«*  The  sheep  are  really  not  so  bad. 

«*  Dear  Mister  Robinson,  I  beg  your  pardon  j 
•«  Your  Job-like  patienee  I've  borne  hard  on. 
«'  Whoever  says  the  mutton  is  not  good, 
**  Knows  nothing,  Mr.  Robinson,  of  food  9 

**  I  verily  believe  I  could  turn  glutton, 

«'  On  such  neat,  wholesome,  pretty- looking  miitt6n. 

*•  Pray,  Mister  Robinson,  the  mutton  sell — 

«»  I  hope,  Sir,  that  his  Majesty  is  well." 

So  saying*  Mister  Robinson  he  quitted, 

With  cberubtmic  smiles  and  placid  brows. 
For  such  embarrassing  occasions,  fitted— 

Adding  juft  five-and-twenty  humbie  bows. 

To  work  went  Robinson  to  sell  the  sheep ; 

3ut  people  would  not  buy,  except  dog  cheap. 

At  length  the  sheep  were  sold— without  the  fleece ; 

And  brought  King  George  just  hatf.a.crown  a-piece. 

TJie  whole  of  this  story  is  a  mere  invention  of  the 
poet.  Nothing  can  be  more  unlike  the  character  of 
Mr.  Skinner  than  the  part  assigned  him  in  this  tale. 
That  the  wholesome  and  plentiful  supplies  of  the 
markets  was  an  object  of  his  study  in  his  shrievalty  is 

most 
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tnost  trite,  and  it  is  equally  true,  that  any  improper 
practice  whatever  which  had  reached  his  ears  would 
have  met  from  him  its  merited  punishment,  however 
shielded  or  sanctioned. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Bates  in  1785,  Mr.  Skinner 
was  a  second  time  invited  by  the.  ward  of  Queenhithe 
to  become  their  Alderman.  This  honour,  which  he 
had  formerly  declined,  he  then  accepted ;  a  step  to 
which  he  was  no  doubt  the  more  readily  induced 
from  the  experience  which  he  had  received  of  the 
attention  and  ability  of  his  partner,  Mr.  Dyke,  ia 
conducting  the  concerns  of  the  house. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Sawbridge  occasioning  a  va- 
cancy for  a  seat  in  Parliament,  Alderman  Skinner 
was  pressed  by  a  very  numerous  party  of  the  Livery 
to  offer  himself  a  candidate  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  if  he  had  thought  proper  to.  have  complied  with 
their  wishes,  he  might  have  become  a  member  of 
Parliament.  Whether  it  be  that  a  diffidence  of  his 
own  talents,  or  an  indisposition  to  the  tame  duties 
of  attendance  in  the  House,  swayed  his  determi- 
nation on  this  point,  we  cannot  say  ;  but  we  know 
that  he  has  uniformly  persevered  in  refusing  similar 
overtures,  which  have  several  times  been  made  to 
him.  About  this  time  the  high  price  of  that  neces- 
sary article  of  consumption  coals,  attracted  his  parti- 
cular attention.  He  made  it  his  business  to  investi- 
gate the  cause  of  the  enormous  advance  in  price  as 
well  as  the  scarcity  of  this  articlp,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Coal  Committee  was  unremitting  and  indefa- 
tigable in  his  labours.     We  have  reason  to  believe 

that 
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that  the  commutation,  which  soon  after  was  effected 
between  the  nation  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  re- 
specting the  revenue  which  his  Grace  received  frcMii 
coals,  was  in  consequence  of  the  measures  which  he 
promoted. 

In  the  year  1794,  he  was  called  to  the  civic  chair. 

Perhaps  no  period  of  the  History  of  London  can 
be  named  when  vigilance  and  ability  in  its  chief  ma^ 
gistrate  were  more  necessary  than  during  the  mayor- 
alty of  Mr.  Skinner. 

•  At  the  moment  of  his  election,  a  vast  majority 
of  the  nation  were  under  the  influence  of  a  species 
c^  political  alarm,  so  potent  in  its  effects^  that  it 
spread  delusion  as  well  as  terror  wherever  it  was 
sounded.  It  had  conjured  up  so  foul  a  mist  in  minds 
of  men,  that  images  of  horror  rose  at  the  mention  of 
Rights  of  Freedom.  Words  of  the  most  opposite 
meaning  became  synonimous.*  This  delusion  re- 
specting measures  naturally  extended  itself  to  men- 
No  distinction  could  these  alarmists  perceive  between 
a  Bedford  or  an  Orleans,  a  Fox  or  a  Robespierre. 
And  as  the  bold  adherence  of  these  statesmen  to  the 
genuine  uncorrupted  principles  of  British  freedom 
was  branded  with  the  charge  of  revolt,  so  the  un- 
shaken attachment  of  their  friends  to  them,  and  to 
their  cause,  was  stigmatized  as  rebellion. 

Such  was  the  temper  of  the  times  when  Mr.  Skin- 
ner was  entrusted  with  the  custody  of  the  me- 
tropolis. His  political  tenets  had  undergone  no 
change  since  the  period  of  his  shrievalty  ;  interest 
could  not  invite,  cowardice  could  not  frighten,  ca- 
lumny 
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lumny  itself  could  not  compel  him  to  desert  the 
standard  of  Fox  and  Freedom. 

This  &ct  being  universally  known^  no  sooner  wan 
he  invested  with  his  city  honours,  than  the  trumpet 
of  alarm  sounded  that  London  was  under  the  con* 
troul  of  a  Jacobin  Lord  Mayor. 

The  6rst  act  of  his  mayoralty  evinced  with  how 
much  merited  contempt  he  treated  the  puerile  pas- 
time of  nick- naming.  It  is  a  very  ancient  custom  of 
the  city  to  invite  the  Ministers  of  State,  and  the  High 
Officers  of  the  Crown,  to  dine  with  the  new  chief  ma^ 
gistratc  at  Guildhall  on  Lord  Mayor's  Day.  This 
invitation  was  given  to,  and  accepted  as  a  matter  of 
course  by  Mr.  Pitt,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  Lord  Grcnville,  Mr.  Dundas,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Cabinet.  At  the  same  table  by  Mr.  Skin- 
ner's personal  invitation,  and  as  his  personal  friends, 
were  seated,  Mr.  Fox,  the  Dukes  of  Bedford  and 
Norfolk,  Lord  Thurlow,  Lord  Derby,  Lord  Lauder- 
dale, Mr.  Erskine,  Mr.  Whitbread,  Mr.  Grey,  and 
all  the  distinguished  Members  of  both  Houses  in  the 
interest  of  opposition. 

Such  an  assemblage  of  men  illustrious  by  rank, 
birth,  or  talents,  had  never  before  graced  the  table  of 
any  Lord  Mayor. 

The  next  part  of  Mr.  Skinner's  public  conduct 
which  merits  attention  is,  that  which  relates  to  tbii 
State  Trials  at  the  Old  Bailey.  The  predecessor  of 
Mr.  Skinner  had  deemed  it  necessary,  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  peace,  during  the  trial  of  Home  Tooke, 
to  line  the  Old  Bailey  with  the  military.     Upon  the 

continuation 
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continuation  of  these  trials,  the  new  Lord  Mayor  po- 
litely refused  the  proffered  services  of  the  soldiers. 
For  this  act  he  was  severely  censured  by  the  mini- 
sterial journalists,  and,  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  an 
attempt  was  made  by  high  authority  to  intimidate 
him  into  the  military  regime.  He  continued,  how- 
ever, to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  metropolis  through 
the  whole  of  his  mayoralty  by  the  aid  of  the  civil 
pov^rer  alone.  ,  This  and  other  parts  of  his  conduct 
raised  him  to  the  highest  degree  oC  popularity.  The 
hospitality  of  his  tabic,  and  the  splendour  of  his  en- 
tertainments at  the  Mansion  House,  though  at  least 
equal  to  any  of  his  predecessors,  are  objects  which 
have  only  a  minor  claim  to  notice,  eclipsed  as  they 
were  by  the  inflexible  integrity  and  patriotic  inde- 
pendence with  which  he  discharged  every  function 
of  a  chief  magistrate.  After  a  year  of  most  fatiguing 
duties  he  resigned  that  office,  amidst  the  applause  of 
the  poor,  and  the  approbation  of  all  ranks.  Since 
this  period,  we  lament  to  say,  that  an  ill  state  of 
health,  and  the  loss  of  a  most  amiable  wife,  have  de- 
prived the  public  in  a  great  measure  of  this  gentle- 
man's sfcrvices. 

On  Michaelmas  Day,  1799,  Mr.  Skinner  was 
again  returned  by  the  Livery  of  London,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Mr.  G^ombe,  to  the  Court  of  Aldermen, 
for  their  choice  of  one  of  them  to  be  Lord  Mayor, 
when  the  Court  elected  the  former  a  second  time  in 
preference  to  Mr.  Coombe,  who  had  not  served  the 
office.  This  decision  of  the  Court  of  Alderman  Mr. 
Skinner  firmly  resisted,  by  refusing  to  serve  the  se^- 

cond 
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cond  time  that  o^ce,  wbich  he  ha4  ?p  Fccently  dip- 
charged.  ^ 

The  perseverai^eof  the  Livery  in  returning  to  the 
Court  of  Aldermen  these  two  gentlemen  only,  end 
tl^  firmness  of  ,Mr.  Skinner  in  refusing  to  serve  the 
office,  at  length  fixed  Alderman  CoofnSe  in  the  jchif&f 
magistracy  of  the  city.  At  present  Mr,  Skinner  di- 
vides his  time  between  attention  to  the  engagenjenta 
of  his  bu3inqss,  the  duties  of  an  Alderman,  and  tlje 
comforts  of  domestic  retirement 


DR.  JAMES  ANDERSON. 

Dr.  JAMES  ANDERSON  is  a  native  of  Scot- 
.land.  His  fether  was  a  farmer,  of  whom  it  was  his 
misfortune  to  be  deprived  when  a  youth.  On  the 
death  of  the  father  the  care  of  a  large  femily,  as  well 
as  a  considerable  farm,  demanded  the  attention  of 
.  the  son :  so  that  in  the  author  of  the  Agricultural 
Essays  wc  contemplate  not  a  mere  gentleman  farmer, 
writing  essays  for  his  amusement,  but  one,  who,  from 
very  early  life,  has  been  an  experimental  farmer,  and 
who  has  directed  all  his  literary  attainments  to  illus* 
Irate  agriculture. 

Anderson,  while  young,  happened  to  read  Hoipe's 
Essay  on  Agriculture,^  but  could  not  understand  it 
through  his  ignorance  of  chemistry  :  he  therefore  de- 
termined to  study  that  science,  and  became  the  dis- 
ciple of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Cullen,  managing,  while 
yet  ^  stripling,  a  fanu  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edp- 

1800—1801.  M  m  burgh. 
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""burgh,  anrf  attending  Dr.  Culfen's  chemical  lecturer 

*  in  the  university,  at  the  same  time.  Still,  however,  Gn 
'  account  of  tis  extreme  youth,  he  was  only  private  pu- 
^pn,' though  a  very  favourite  one,  of  Dr.  Cullcn's; 
'  but,  being  properly  prepared  by  such  an  instructor, 

hfe  proceeded  to  attertd  pubKc  lectures^  and  soon  bc- 

*  tame  a  very  successful  student. 

Passing  over  many  years  of  Dr.  Anderson^s  life, 
employed  in  agriculture,  and  furnishing  but  little 
that  would  diversify  the  page  of  biograph)',  we  shall 
direct  our  attention  to  such  objects  as  entitle  him 
to  a  place  among  the  public  characters  of  Great  Bri- 
tain :  and  this  will  lead  us  to  little  more  than  to  give 
^  a  summary  of  his  agricultural  and  other  publications. 
The  first  literary  work  of  this  author  was  acciden- 
tal and  anonymous.  A  finend  of  his  who  had  some 
concern  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  applied  to 
him  to  furnish  a  few  articles  for  that  tv-ork  ;  which  be 
accordingly  did.  Of  this  number  is  the  article  DU^ 
tionaryy  \a  the  first  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia. 

In  the  same  work  the  article  fFmds  was  written  by 
him,  included  in  the  subsequent  edition  under  Pncu- 

*  xnatics.  Here  the  causes  of  the  monsoons  were  first 
explained  ;  and  it  may  be  worth  while  to  renyark,  that 
Dr.  Anderson  s  observations  were  written  at  least  six 

-  months  before  Captain  Cook's  return  from  the  first 
■  voyage  of  discovery.  In  this  article  he  asserted  that, 
'  from  the  nature  of  the  winds  then  known-  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere,  no  continent  could  be  found 
'  in  that  hemisphere  near  the  tropical  regions,  but  that 
,  ^  ;:  .  .  .   -  -  '-New 
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{Mew  Holland  would  be  found  to  consist  of  a  large 
island  principally  land. 

The  article  Smoaky  CAimneys,  in  that  dictionary, 
Was  also  written  by. Dr.  Anderson,  and  from  this  the 
patentee  of  the  bath  stoves  first  derived  his  idea. 

The  favourable  manner  in  which  these  anonymous 
essays  were  received,  induced  Dr.  Anderson  to  amuse 
ibis  Winter  evenings  with  exercises  of  this  kind,  while 
ifl  tht  country.  These,  as  soon  as  written^  were 
transmitted  to  the  editor  of  the  Weekly  Magazine, 
a  miscellany  printed  at  ^at  time  in  Edinburgh.  Th^y 
/^ippeared  in  that  work  under  vai:ious  signatures; 
Agricola,  Timoleon,  Germanicus,  Cimon,  Scoto-Brit- 
tanicus,  E.  Aberdeen,  Henry  Plain,  Impartial,  A  Scot, 
AHater  of  Impudence,  Pedantry,  and  Affectation,  &c. 

These  essays  were  received  by  the  people  of  the 
country,  for  whose  use  they  were  principally  intend- 
ed, with  such  flattering  marks  of  approbation,  that 
the  author  was  encouraged,  at  the  solicitation  of  Dr. 
John  Gregory,  to  publish  a  volume  of  Essays  on 
Agriculture  and  Rural  Affairs,  which  appeared  in 
1775.  This  also  w*as  an  anonymous  publication; 
but  a  second  edition  being  speedily  called  for,  it  was 
re-printed  in  1776,  with  an  additional  volume.  To 
these  he  prefixed  his  name,  and  a  dedication  to  his 
jcspected  friend  and  patron.  Dr.  Cullen.  In  1777 
.appeared  in  quarto  Letters  on  the  means  of  exciting  a 
Spirit  of  National  Industry,  with  a  particular  refe- 
jience  to  Scotland.  This  work  introduced  him  to  thp 
.acquaintance  of  Dr.  Adam  Smith.  He  controverts 
in  it  several  of  that  celebrated  writer's  opinions  con- 
.      .  '    M  m  2  *cerning 
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certiing  the  corn-trade,  and,  as  experience  has  pfbye^ 
with  great  justice. 

Our  author  had  now  established  a  consrderable  li- 
terary reputation.  Accordingly,  the  University  of 
Aberdeen  conferred  on  him  the  honorary  degrees 
of  A.  M.  and  L.  L.  D.  These  distim:tions  were  ob- 
tained wrfhout  the  smallest  solicitation  on  his  side, 
and  evfeh  without  any  previous  informatibn  to  hifli 
^rom  -^he  tJriivcrsity* 

Besides  Kis  works  separately  published,  and  now 
on -sale,  there  are  two  which  have  been  long  out  of 
print,  viz.  "  Ati  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  which  ha^ 
retarded  the  progress  of  Agriculture  in  Europe,**  4to. 
^nd  **  An  Inquiry  into  the  G)rn  'Laws,  with  a  view 
to  the  new  Com  Bill  proposed  for  Scotland,  anno 
1777>'^  8vo.  A  small  volume  was  also  printed  and 
trirculated  by  hini  among  his  friends^  anno  1783,  bdt 
never  published.  It  was  entitled,  A  Proposal  for  es- 
tablishing the  Northern  British  Fisheries ;  in  which 
the  circumstances  that  have  hitherto  frustrated  every 
attempt  to  establish  these  fisheries  are  investigated, 
and  measures  suggested  by  which  the  obstructions 
may  be  removed.  Unfoitunately  for  the  author,  thi^ 
volume  attracted  the  notice  of  Government,  and  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  J  784,  application  was 
made  to  him  to  undertake  a  survey  of  the  Hebrides, 
with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  the  fisheries* 
Afler  some  hesitation  he  consented  to  go,  though 
not  till  after  he  held  expressly  stipulated  that  he  should 
be  properiy  paid  for  his  time  and  trouble.  This  pro- 
duced the  Report  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Trpft- 

suiy. 
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8Ury,^c. -which  haabe^nsinccf  published  in  Dn  An-, 
dcrsoa's  account  of  the  Hebrides.  His  Report  oc-t 
casioncd  bis  being  summoned  to  attend  the  Com*^ 
mittee  of  Fisheries  in  Parliament,  in  the  year  ,1785|> 
in  which  way  his  time  was  wholly  occupied  for  tha 
<?oursc  of  a  year^  tp  the '  no  small  dotriniwt  of  his 
private  aiJairs  t  and  though  his  Bepor^  obtained  tho 
most  w^quiYOcal  approbation  of  all  th?  parties  iute^ 
rested  in  that  business,  and  procured  him  the  nwst 
hoDc^urablc  reception  in  the  Committee  of  Parliament 
and  elsewhere,  yet  he  was  not  able,  nor  has  it  ever 
yet  been  in  hi?  power,  ta  obtain  one-  farthing  on  ac- 
count of  time  and  trouble  in  that  s^ervice*  No  per-f' 
son,  it  xcms,  in  his  situation  caq  obtain  redress  by 
law  J  for  it  i$  now  established  by  the  opinion,  qrfth^ 
l>est  coyns^l,  that  "  po,  action  at  law  caq  lie  9^ainsf 
a  Minister  of  State  to  jcorppel  him  to  fulfil  any  agree; 
ment  niade  by  him  officially  ;with  individuals ;"  9 
circumstance  that  certainly  cannot  be  toQ  well  known* 
Por  men  of  talents  who  spend,  their  time  and. their 
|)roperty  in  a  particular  service,  ought  assuredly  tp. 
be*  well  informed  befor?  hand  what  hold  tlnry  have 
on  the  person,  with  whom  the  bargain  ia  made. 
Otherwise,  their  engagements  may  ]turn  out  baxard- 
pus  ei^periments^  and  their  specyilfitions  may  prove 
their  ruiix. 

in  the  abpve-m^ntijoned  little  pamphlet  thp  Doctor 

had  occasion  to  controvert  a  position  started  by  Dr. 

Franklin,  and  adopted  by  Dr.  P^•icc,  as  well  as  others, 

.  concerning  the  benefits  to  be  derived  to  Britain  in 

consequence  ^  sending  people,  to  America.      He 

M  m  3^  thought 
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thougfet  it  his  (futy  to  send  a  copy  of  it  to  Dr.  Price, 
i^'ho  politely  made  the  following  ingeniious  return: 
^*  The  notice  Dr.  Anderson  has  taken  of  an  assertion 
of  Dr.  Price's  gives  him  no  room  fcfr  any  other  scor 
timent  than  that  of  gratitude;  in  that  assertion  he 
followed  Dr.  Franklin,  and  he  is  now  disposed  to 
think  be  did  it  too  hastily,"  (see  Account  of  the  He- 
brides, page  114,  note).  In  a  note  in  the  Account 
of  the  Hebrides,  page  104,  he  alludes  tp  a  correspon- 
dence in  the  Gentleman^3  Magazine'  with  Mr.  Hew- 
lett. 

■   During  the  American  Contest,  Dr.  Anderson  was 
requested  by  Lord  Mansfield  to  write  on  the  subject. 
He  declined  it  for  a  considerable  time,  knowing  that 
he  should  be  obliged  tp  draw  conclusion^  Contrary 
npt  only  to  the  wishes  of  his  Lordship,  but  cpntrary 
also  to  public  opinipn.     But  when  the  iiews  of  the 
surrender  of  Lord    Comwallis's  army  reached  this 
country,  he  began  to  think  the  public  might  be  more 
inclined  to  listen  to  his  argument?.     He  then  wrote; 
his  thoughts    on  that  subject,    whkb  he  sent  off 
directly  to  London,  to  be  published  in  a  pamphlet, 
under  the  title  of  *^  The  Interest  of  Great  Britairt 
with  regard  to  her  American  Colonies  considered.^' 
^hc  conclusions  drawn   from  his  arguments  were, 
that  our  American  Colonies,  instead  of  promoting 
the  trade  and  manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  have 
tended,  in  a  tnpst  pot\'erful  manner,  to  depress  them; 
that  instead  of  adding  strength  and  stability  to  the 
.  empire,  they  have  necessarily  in  a  great  degree  weak- 
ened it,  and  exposed  it  to  the  most  imminent  danger; 

that 
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Ihat^  therefore,  the  settling  of  these ,. colonics ja^  first  r 
was  unwise,  and  the  subsequent  eocquragemcnt  ijii-. 
politic.     This  was  novel  doctrjne  at  the  timcj        .     . 

In  1790,  a  very  liberal  publication  was  set  on  foot, 
in  Scotland,  by  Dr.  -Andersorr,  -enUtlcd,  **  The  Bee, 
or  Literary,  Intelligencer."      This  continued  to  be 
published  as  a  weekly  miscdiany  for  many  years.     It 
consisted  of  sketches  of  biogrcipby'-a|i4- poetry,  stories^ 
ilUistr^tive  of  human  manners,  translations  from  fo- 
reign languages,  anpientand  moidern^'^hd  other  mis-^ 
cellaneous  «)attjex.     It  pcoceeded  tlirough  many  vo-' 
l^iiBes^  and  is  ^  repository  of  many  literar^  cbriosities^ . 
Pr.  Anderson  wrotemuch  in  this  work  himself. 

The  last  of  Dr,  Anderson's  publications  is  entitled,' 
^^  Selections  ffom  tha  Correspondence  of  General" 
Washingtop^  by  James  Andcrsdn,  L.  K  D.  &p.^  TMtt' 
i^  a  valu^bj^  pamphlet,  and  cont^ns  some  judiciousr 
remarks  opth^  causes  of  the  present  scarcity^.  This' 
pamphlet  has  but  just  m^dc  its  appearance. 

Dr.  Andersqn,  for  a  few  years  .past,!  reside^  in  I^ri-' 
don,  and.  now  lives  within  a  few  miles  of  it  ;\  his  time' 
is  still  passed  in  literary  pursuits  that,  qfe  friendly  to*- 
the  study  of  agriculture.     He  has  lately  been,  and  i^ 
still  printing  a  iponthly  publication  entitled,  Agri-' 
cultural  Repreations,  consisting  gf  essays  on  rural' 
subjects',  natural  history,  &c.     It  is  also  occasionally 
diversified,  though  but  sparingly,  with  poetr}%  gene-' 
rally  original,  or  if  not  entirely  new,  yet  carefully 
and  judiciously  ^lectcd^ 

The  manners  of  this  in^niqus  and  very  useful  man 
ftre  plain  and  frank,  indicative  of  an  honest  and  good 

M  m  4  heart  \ 
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heart :  he  is  benevolent  attd  gcnferbus ;  A  teftder  pa- 
rent, and  a  warm  friend ;  rind  very  highly  respected 
ip  the  circle  bf  his  acqiiaintsginc^; 


THE  PRINCE  DE  BOUILLON. 

Intenpened'ivith'i&riie  jinecdoies  of  the  Island  df  Jersej^, 

AN  uninformed  Englisli man,  biassed  by  the  pre- 
judices of  a  defective  education,  takes  it  for  granted 
that  a  Prince  must  necessarily  be  of  th6  blood  royal, 
because,  in  his  own  country,  he  see^  tfone  dignified 
with  that  title  but  such  as  are  eithef  diitct  or  colla- 
^rai  branches  of  the  family,  on  ttie  throfte.  He  has 
no  id^  tbat  the  all-powerful  jw^^  of  Majesty  can 
crj^ate  a  Prince  as  easily  as  a  Duke  o^  an  Earl,  and 
will  therefore,  on  the  aboye-jmfe'ntioned  principle,  no 
doubt^  fo'rwardly  conclude,  that  the  illustrious  per^ 
sonage  who  is  the  subject  of  the  present  narrative, 
ipust  needs  Be  lineally  descended*  frdm  the  same  au* 
gust  stock  with  the  late  ill-fated  Sovereign  of  France. 
And  so  indeed  ht  is ;  but  it  is  in  the  same  sense  that 
the  wntcr  of  these  memoirs  and  each  of  his  feaders 
might,  by  only  tracing  their  several  piedigrees  back 
to  the  main  root,  be  proved  to  be  all  equally  allied 
to  Ancus  Martins  or  Numa  Pompilius. 

Philip  d'Abvergnc,  Prince  of  Bouillon,  and  Cap- 
tain of  the  l^r^vo  giin-boat,  of  si:jttefen  guns,  was  bom 
in  the  town  of  St.  Helier,  i^  the  island  of  Jersey.— 
The  family,  though  not  reckoned  of  the  first  order, 
0/ one  of  those  most  eminent  in  that  irfand  for  an- 
cient 
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dient  lineage,*  and  the  *^  boast  of  herdldry/'  h,  ncV 
vettheless^  closely  connected  with  the  very  best  ther^ 
especially  the  Lo  Geyt  and  Dumaresque  families^  thi» 

*  Like  all  obscure  little  people,  involved  in  helpless  and  pio\ 
i^und  igno^aiice»  and  but  just  emerged  from  absolute,  indigence^ 
with  whom  pride  and  poverty  still  supply  the  place  of  rationaj 
information  and  liberal  sentiments,  those  of  Jersey  are,  perhaps 
beyond  all  other  mortals,  the  most  vain, — not  of  the  merits  of 
their  ancestors,  but  of  the  antiquity  of  their  families ;  in  which 
respect  they  outstrip  even  the  Welsh  themselves,  and  more  of  oix^ 
neighbours,  who  are  no  less  remarkable  for  similar  pretensions* 
To  the  same  cause  ipust  be  attributed  their  passioi)  for  titles,  of 
which  they  are  extravagantly  fond.  When  Rollo  the  Normaa 
aubdued  that  island,  he  divided  it  into  little  fiefs  or  seigniories, 
which  he  bestowed  in  the  nature  of  feudal  tenures  oa  such  of  his 
officers  as  chiefly  signalized  themselves  on  the  occasion.  To  thi$ 
very  day  the  descendants  of  those  adventul-ers  retain  not  only  the 
hereditary  manorial  titles,  but  whatever  other-casual  appellatives 
iM^ve  successively  distinguished  their  respective  families  through  ^ 
aeries  of  ages,  ^o  that,  literally  speaking,  several  of  them  have 
at  present  more  titles  than  acres  of  Jand. 

To  have  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  Jersey  nobility,  it  -^ill  not  be 
sufficient  barely  to  recollect  what  one  sometimes  reads  or  hears 
of  the  Italian  Illustiissimi  in  certain  instances.  Thd  Norman  pro- 
geny far  transcends  whatever  is  related  of  the  successors  of  the 
^miJii,  the  Prusi,  the  Scipios  and  the  Caesars.  I,t  is  no  unusual 
thing  to  sec  a  Jersey  lord  .drive  his  own  cart  for  his  daily  hire, 
tend  his  masons  or  his  thatchcr  to  save  the  expcnce  of  an  addi- 
tional workman,  or  else  winnowing  his  own  com,  in  a  checquer 
shirt,  and  with  an  old  handkerchidf  tied  round  bis  head,  or  a 
ragged  nightcap.  It  were  nugatory  to  mention  my  Lord  Nor- 
man, or  my  Lord  La  Hole  as  examples,  where  there  are  so  many 
more  who  answer  the  description  still  better  if  possible. 

But  to  any  one  acquainted  with  tbeir  real  circumstances  and 
manner  of  living,  nothing  can  appear  more  truly  ridiculous  than 
their  disputes  about  the  right  of  precedency.     These  have  beea 
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fonHcrnbt  a  little  reraarkible  for  haviiig  given  birth> 
to  some  of  the  most  worthy,  and  the  latter  to  many 
ef  the  most  worthless  characters  to  be  found  in  tho 

•ometimes  carried  to  such  a  height,  that  a  judicial  adjudication^ 
cither  in  the  assembly  of  the  states,  or  in  their  petty  court  (called, 
iai  the  ordinary*  strain  of  Crapaud  pomposity,  the  R.jai  Court  ef 
jersey)  has  been  found  necessary  to  decide  the  arduous  and  impor* 
^ant  donttfst. 

Blit  as  those  first-rate  distinctions  can  appertain  only  to  a  few,  and 
is  th^  r^st  \Vould  be  completely  and  utterly  miserable  without  «onw 
^tle  besides  the  universal  one  of  Crapaud^  which  they  detest,  or  that 
f  till  nriore  odioui, '  more  shocking,  more  abominable  one  of  Nor-' 
fHGft^  their  exemplary  mOjdtsty  obliges  them  to  rest  satisfied  with 
Aat  of  Captain,  wbidi  is  both  more  humble  and  less  difficult  of 
dcce^s,  and  oP  which  the  number  in  that  island  is  scarcely  con* 
celvablc.  ^ay,  they  are  alipost  all  Captains.  A  camp  of  thre* 
hundred  thousand  fighting  men  could  not  furnish  «o  many  Capy 
tains  as  the  little  V Isle  de  Jersey.  As  very  few  of  them  ever  enter' 
Jnto  the  army  (fbr  W(e  do  iiot  reckon  the  island  militia  under  that 
denomination)  and  fewer  still  attain  to  any  rank  or  distinction  in 
il ;  their  proper  dement,  Xht  sta,  affords  them  a  much  better  opr 
portunity  of  gratifying  their  favourite  vanity.  Yet  even  tb<«^  the* 
regular  coiirsfe  df  promotion  in  the  King's  service  would  be  at  the 
best  tedious,  always  uncertain.  It  might  also  be  now  and  then* 
attended  with  some  degree  of  personal  hazard  besides  that  of 
frowning,  and  wBicU  they  would  wish  to  avoid  by  all  possibly, 
means,  for  the/ are  not  over  and  above  fond  of  scars  or  deadly  cu- 
taneous inpisions  ;  and,  after  all,  the  greater  number  would  pine 
away  in  hopeless  obscurity,  without  the  consolation  of  a  single  so* 
Htary  title.  To  obviate  th^  difficulties  and  dangers,  noft  only 
the  commanders  of  aVmed  vessels  belonging  to  themselves,  such 
as  their  littk'  privateers,  cutters,  luggers^  schooners,  &c.  but 
every  master  of  every  cbmmon  trader,  and  even  of  every  Newr 
foundland  fishing-boat,  is  called  Captain,  and  would  be  highly 
offended  if  accosted  or  addressed  by  any  other. 

Next  to  nobility,  the  title  of  Esquire  is  the  primary  object  of 
their  ambition,  money  alone  excepted.    A  crippled  old  fellow, 
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annals  oF  iany  country.  His  father,  the  late  Charles » 
d'Auvergne,  Esq.  was  a  person  of  no  inconsiderable » 
respectability,  and  was  always  regarded  as  such.  Wo 
^re  told  he  held  a  commission  in  tho  island  militi^,. 
(which,  however,  is  a  matter  not  of  emolument  butii 
expence  to  the  possessor)  and  had  besides  discharged 
some  of  the  civil  offices  of  the  state,  without  either 
the  stigma  of  censure,  or  the  eulogium  due  to  distiti^- 
guished  merit.  He  was  possessed  of  a  handsome 
property  in  land,  sufficient  at  least  to  put  a  man  no 
way  remarkable  for  profusion  or  hieedlcss  expence 
above  the  reach  of  wviXit  or  precarious  dependence ; 
but  which,  considerable  as  it  might  be  thought  ia 
that  island,  was  far  from  being  equal  to  the  support 
pf  a  numerous  family  in  any  genteel  or  even  decent 
style,  much  less  to  afford  laying  by  a  comfortable 
provision  for  their  futi^re  establishment  in  life. 

Tx)  remedy  these  disadvantages  $8  far  as  in  him  lay, 
Mr.  d'Auvergne  ^vailed  himself  of  the  common  re- 
source adopted  by  all  the  Jersey  people  in  similar  cir* 
pumstances,  and  embarked  in  trade ;  not  ostcnsively 
in  his  own  name  so  much  ds  by  being  concerned  in 
private  associations  or  trading  little  companies,  or 

hardly  able  to  ynQTC  thirty  paces  without  the  help  of  a  stick  or 
crutch,  will  strain  every  nerve,  and  employ  the  interest  and  influ* 
clnce  of  nil  his  friends  to  get  himself  appointed  to  the  command  of 
e  small  rcdQubt  of  oply  two  guns»  even  for  twenty-four  hours ; 
imd  th^t  for  no  other  reason  than  merely  the  honour  of  having  the 
three  letters  Esq.  placed  after  his  name. 

So  that  upon  the  whole  two  third?  of  the  male  population  of 
that  island  are  composed  of  Lords  without  rank,  Kscjuircs  with- 
out interest,  and  Captains  ^fithout  conunand! 
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else  under  the  £rm  ofsotne  reputable  house :  and  thU 
cftcup^txon  be  followed  for.  a  mimber  of  years  witfca 
v^ry  fair  character,  much  respected  and  esteemed  as 
a  gentleman  and  man  of  business,  for  his  known  pro- 
bity and  the  suavity  and  urbanity  of  his  luaoners. 

Philip,  the  8ubje6t  bf  .tbcfa  pages,  and  the  eldest 
cJf  six  or  seven  icbildrcd,  of  whom  five  at  least  are 
still  living,  and  not  one  ever  married,  had  been  early 
destined  for  the  s^a ;  and  this  profession  he  was  led 
toinakfi  cboice^of,.  not  only  Ipjy  a  strong  prcdilqction 
for  ttert^tement,  but  ako  in  compliance  with  the  ear- 
uegt  wishes  of  his  friends,  ^hp  observed,  or  thought 
they  observed,  fetriking  prognostics  of  future  great- 
ness in  the  youths  And  indeed,  even  in  'his  boyish 
days,  he  attracted  no  siimll  degree  of  notice  by  a  pe- 
culiar air  of  consequence  and  self  importance  abov^ 
the  ordinary  level  of  children  q(  l)is  age,  and  disco- 
vered evident  symptoms  of  an  aspiring  genius.  Both 
in  his  countenance  and  whole  carriage  there  wai 
something  far  beyond  his  ye^r$,  which  plainly  indi-> 
cated,  if  not  entirely  what  be  "was  to  be,  at  least  wha| 
he  wished  to  be*  His  native  isle  ofiered  nothing 
that  could  at  all  satisfy  thait  boundless  ambition  which 
bis  little  soul  had  been  taught  to  cherish  from  his  in- 
fancy. There  appeared  no  praspept  of  his  ever  rising 
to  the  dignity  either  of  a  Lord  *  or  a  Lieutenant 
BailifF:t — it  was  therefore  resolved  he  should  be  an 
Admiral, 

♦  That  IS  to  s.iy,  a  Jersey  Lord,  or  seignior  deilef. 
t  The  Chief  Magistrate  err  President  of  the  Royal  Court,  equi» 
valent  both  to  a  Seneschal  and  Justice  of  the  Peace  with  us. 

But 
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Bat  not^'Hhstanding  bis  re&rly  choice  of  a  ffokf^ 
tion  nvbieh  might,  in  rulgar  opiQion,  be  i^n^g^io^dio 
afibrd  stither  btause  [not  oppprtanity  sg^fiici^pt  f^r 
laying  in  any  wry  ample  or  ^oUd^tore  of  iatolleictufil 
acqttirenienta^  his  education  is  said  to  hcnnp  b^^ofi  by 
'DO  means  neglected  :  and  we  are  apoordingly  told  pf 
the  forward  promptitude  of  his  juveoite  powQi^^and  ^ 
of  the  rapid  advances  he  made  in  school  learnings 
first  in  England*  and  afterwards  in  Prance,  where 

he 

*  In  Jersey  the  education  of  youth  is  less  attended  to^  and^ 
consequently,  at  a  much  lower  ebb  than  in  any  other  part  of  th« 
British  dominions »  at  least  in  Eurppc,  if  we  jexcept  the  ndgb" 
bouring  island  of  Guernsey.  ,  Hei)Ce  in  order  to  l^ave.  their  chil- 
dren qualified  for  shop-keeping,  and  the  other  inferior  branches 
of  mercantile  business  (as  to  commerce  on  a  liberal  and  exten* 
five  scale,  they  have  no  idea  of  it)  not  having  that  opportunity 
at  home,  they  are  sent  to  some  of  our  obscure  country  schools* 
and  mostly  to  Yorkshire,  on  account  ©f  the  ^jomparj^tive  qheap* 
ness  of  accommodation  there  ;  biU  rexnoved  at  the  end  of  a  year 
or  two,  or  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  write  a  plain  legible  hand, 
and  have  acquired  some  slender  notion  of  the  first  easy  rules  of 
common  arithmetic. 

This  necessity  is  not  owing  to  the  want  of  schools  in  that 
island  (for  there  arc  schools  without  number,  and  of  all  prices, 
from  five  to i)ine,  ten,  and  even. twelve  sols  or  sous,  that  is, 
from  twopence  halfpenny  to  sixpence,  and  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances upwards  per  week  ]  ;  but  because  no  consideration  what- 
tvcr  will  prevail  on  them  to  give  any  certain  or  permanent  en- 
couragement to  a  person  properly  qualified  and  capable  of  in- 
.  St rucliog  .their  children.  None  of  themselves  are  in  any  tole^* 
x*blc  .degree  fit  for  the  midertaking  ;  and  no  talents  or  qualifiea* 
tions  however  eminent  will  recommend  a  stranger  to  councc- 
Aance  or  fiiTOur  among  them.  Should  a  new  adventurer  be  Im* 
pradcnt  or  presumptuous  enough  tQ  chajrge  sixpencp^  he  can  have 
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hfe  chiefly  pursued  and  fittilly  completckl  bis  stiifliei 
♦ -^--In  his  naval  career,  and  on  the  great  theatre  of 

public  life,  he  has  been  nfiuch  moMJ  suctessful  than 

in  the  still   recesses  of  contemplative  retirement. 

Having  (we  shall  suppose)  by  unremitting  attention 
-to  the  duties  of  his  station,  and  the  regularity,  pro- 
'  priety,  and  steadiness  of  bis  conduct  upoa  all  occa- 

no  chance  of  ^cceeding,  -while  there  are  so  many  Jersey  profcs-* 
sors  whb  demand  only  fourpeftce  halfpcrtny  a  Week. 

From  this  grovelling  principle  of  sordid  economy  that  general 
Ignorance  which  makes  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the  character  of 
that  little  people,  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at :  yet  a  few  of 
them  have,  now  ahd  then,  been  known  to  make  some  prd- 
ficiency  in  the  two  learned  languages,  and  even  to  take  a  degree 
at  Oxford.  But  these  instances  are  extremely  rare,  though  wc 
could  mention  some  splendid  ones. 

The  severest  misfortunate  experienced  by  that  island  for  at  leaJt 
II  century  back,  in  that  most  essential  respect,  was  the  death  of  the 
late  Mrs.  Fallc,  mother  of  the  present  little  parson  of  that  name. 
That  good  old  lady  had  kept  a  school  for  many  years  in  the 
town  of  St.  Helier,  the  capital  of  the  island,  where,  thoogh  quite 
1}lind  during  the  latter  part  of  her  life,  she  taught  spelling,  read- 
ing, and  nvritirtgy  in  both  Jersey,  French,  and  Jersey  English, 
and  needle^'worky  with  universal  approbation  and  applause.  So 
serious  a  loss  must  be  the  more  sensibly  felt  on  account  of  the 
difficulty,  if  not  absolute  impossibility  of  repairing  it  by  a  suc- 
cessor of  equal  merit  and  abilities,  unless  Mrs.  Margaret  Cup- 
paidge,  condescended  to  ofFer  her  services.  And  did  not  the 
penury  of  their  narrow  dispositions  obliterate  all  sense  of  gra- 
titude in  that  selfiih  race,  they  would  long  since  have  raised  a 
monument  to  her  memory,  as  a  small  testimony  of  their  affcctidn 
tnd  regard,  if  they  can  be  supposed  capable  of  any  such  refined 
•ensations :  not  such  as  that  erected  by  his  first-born,  and  the 
{>rincipal  surviving  hope  of  an  illustrious  houJJC,  to  the  manes  of 
Mr.  Owen  Hogan,  the  Irish  attorney;  but  one  of  somewhat  a 
more  solid  and  lasting  kind*  /       . 

*  ,  sionsj 
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sJons,  secured  the  entire  approbation  and  esteem  of 
"all  under  whom  and  with  whom  he  served,  he  was 
at  length,  by  regular  and  due  course  of  promotion, 
apppinted  to  the  command  of  the  Bravo^  a  guarda 
f^j/^  gun-boat  of  sixteen  gmis. 

•  But  it  was  not  from  a  whole  age  of  anxious  cx- 
'pectation,  nor  from  the  slow  gradatron  of  progressive 

advancement  in  naval  service,  nor  from  the  liberality 

'of  the  British  Government,  nor  from  the  influence 
of  his  family  connexions  however  exerted.  Captain 

'D'Auvergne  was  to  hope  for  that  elevation  to  delight- 
ful to  the  heart  of  man,  and  acceptable  evctn  to  the 
most  humble  and  unaspiring ;  and  with  the  faintest 
most  distant  prospect  of  which  not  the  partial  sur- 
mises of  his  fondest  admirers  could  have  flattered 
him,  nor  all  the  golden  dreams  of  youthful  fancy 

'have  once  conjured  up  to  solace  or  amuse  his  long- 
ing imagination.  To  another  country  and  another 
people,  to  private  friendship,  or,  vrith  more  propriety, 
the  doating  whim  of  superannuated  imbecillity,  we 
are  to  look  for  the  source  of  that  dignity  which 

.  places  him,  in  some  measure,  on  a  level  with  the  first 

•  order  of  nobility  in  this  (iountry,  and  makes  him  be 
regarded  as  the  prime  luminary  that  gilds  with  the 

'  splendid  effulgence  of  his  glory  the  contracted  ho- 
rizon of  his  own.  It  was  in  France  his  happy  star 
ascendant  at  his  natal  hour  ordained  he  should  lay 

•  the  foundation  both  of  his  fortune  and  his  fame :  but 
Mars  rising  with  fiery  and  malignant  aspect  in  op- 

''  position,  eyed  the  rich  prize,  and  snatched  the  bet- 
ter half  away. 

u 
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Jbi  4i  p^etG&ng  pas^e  it  bath  J^eep  pb;$cm4  tb^- 
jbe^'eccived  ,the  principal  ^^rt  of  rhis  eduosUion  in  tb^ 
couatr^r.    TJ^ithcr  ^Iso  it  bad  beed  customary  witb 
Jum  to  go^mdpa^sa  mOQtb  or  two^  or  morci  ever^ 
year,  at  all  such  times  as  be  .could  ,be  spared  froip 
.tbe  oece^Sisry  avocations  of  bis  duty*   It  bad^  indeedi^ 
Jong  ^Jeen  the  country  jof. bis  choice,  whete,  irom.tbje 
Sqs^q  of  early  ^d  .imriucible  predilection,  he  sbo^ 
Miish  to  live,  »had  .tbio£s  remained  in  the  same  statp 
,tbey  -were  heretofore ;  or  in  any  change,  order,  dr 
disonder,  could  be  but  retain  bis  piresent  title  apd  tl^ 
jK>ssessionjS. which  opce  belonged  to  it;  and  wbete 
lie  would  not  have  the  least  objection  to  have  bis 
bones  repose  in  peace  till  summoned  by  the  final 
ttrumpet.    By  the  help  of  such  recommendations  as 
could  be  procured  from  bis  friends  in  Jersey,  toge- 
ther with  the  acquaintance  he  had  himself  fonpcr^ 
established  there,  it  can  be  no  way.  unreasonable  to 
conclude  be  found  little  or  no  difficulty  in  formipg^d 
pretty  large  circle  of  genteel  and  respectable  coo- 
nexions.     This  was  at  that  time  much  more  easily 
done  in  France  than  perhaps  any  where  else,  nothing 
more  being  required  than  some  kind  pf  introductioi?^ 
a  little  proper  assurance,  and  to  be  able  to  ai^pear  in 
the  style  and  character  of  a  gentleman.    It  was  Ui 
lot  to  be  iutroduced  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  la^e  ' 
Prince  dc  Bouillon,  a  nobleman  who,  with  a  princely 
income,  kept  a  princely  table,  had  a  princely  retiooje^ 
and  saw  some  princely  company,  as  well  as  a  gopd 
.  deal  more  who,  lik6  opaque  bodies  which  have  no 
proper  light  of  their  own,  but  shine  ooly  with-t^ 
♦  reflection 
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i'eftectioti  of  borrowed  light,  could  only  claim  that^ 
^distinction  while  they  enjoyed  the  honour  of  his  so- 
ciety. Having  lived  rather  too  freely,  and,  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  a  littte  too  fast  also,  in  the  gay  sea- 
son of  youth,  he  had  never  been  linked  in  the  bands 
of  Hymen,  nor  incumbered  with  thedares  of  a  family, 
and  was,  at  the  time  alluded  to,  considerably  past 
the  zenith  of  life. 

We  here  give  the  most  generally  received  state- 
tnent  of  this  matter,  although  they  are  not  Wanting, 
and, those  too  possessed  of  very  good  means  of  in- 
formation cm  the  subject,  who  would  have  it  th^ 
this  intimacy  commenced  at  a  much  earlier  period 
than  that  assigned  above,  when  they  were  both  edu- 
cated together,  and  had  the  same  instructors.  This, 
it  must  be  confessed,  is  no  improbable  account  of 
the  affair,  and  such  as,  were  we  at  liberty  to  indulge 
conjecture  in  the  case,  arid  to  interpose  our  private 
opinion,  we  should  be  most  disposed  to  subscribe  to. 
However  that  might  have  been,  it  may  well  be  sup^ 
posed  Captain  D'Auvcrgne  neglected  no  opportqnity 
of  cultivating  the  friendship  and  good  opinion  of  a 
nobleman  of  his  high*  rank  and  powerful  patronage. 
The  acquaintance  of  such  a  man  was  too  flattering 
to  be  slighted  or  regarded  vvith  indifference.  He 
.had  every  encouragement  to  improve  the, advantage 
he  had  gained.  In  all  his  visits  he  was  constantly 
well  received,  and  treated  with  peculiar  marks  of  kind- 
ness and  attention.  Those  who  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  more  minute  particulars  will  be  greatly 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  this  extraordinary  partiality, 

J8Qb— 1801.  Nrl  till 
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till  they  are  informed  that  his  being  of  the  samef 
name  with  that  nobleman  proved  no  small,  but  ra- 
ther his  very  belt  recommendation. 

But  those  happy  days  of  social  intercourse  c^ould 
-not  last  for  ever.  Sad  experience  shews  us  that 
prince6  themselves  nmst  submit  to  the  inexorable 
-decrees  of  fete  as  well  as  inferior  nKWtals.  In-  pro* 
cess  of  time  his  Serene  Highness  found,  at  length, 
by  some  odd,  and,  with  hixn^  Unusual  sympt4nns,  (hat 
his  end  was  at  no  great  distance.— : We  dp  BtQt  wish 
to  have  it  understood  to  be  'meant  as  any  re^^ectioa. 
<>n  'his  memory,  when  wc  db^rve  that  he  loo  had  his 
little  prejudices  in  common  with  the  wisest  ind  best 
of  men,  whose  passions  and  judgments  are  often 
swayed  more  by  empty  sounds  than  realities.  Eyea 
^t  the  awful  crisis  of  approaching  dissolution  he  di^ 
not  lose  a  becoming  regard  to  the  future  glory  of  4n 
^ntient  and  honourable  house.  He  was  desirous 
ihat  the  title  and  family  fortune  should  still  con- 
tinue in  the  same  name  to  which  they  had  been  at- 
tached for  ages  back  ;  but  then  he  had  no  heir  of 
his  own  body,  nor  any  other  ne^r  enough  of  kin 
who  could  urge  a  legal  and  indisputable  claim ; 
whether  owing  to  casual  infirmity  or  radical  debility, 
or  else  to  the  want  of  provident  and  timely  care,  we 
do  not  pretend  to  say.  This  circumstance,  however, 
gave  him  little  uneasiness.  The  case  was  not  a  des- 
perate one.  He  had  an  easy  and  already  resource 
in  that  right  which  the  laws  gave  him  of  supplying 
by  adoption  the  successor,  which  nature  oar  chance 
bad  denied  him.     Of  this  privilege  he  did  not  lon^ 

hesitate 
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lic^tate  to  avail  himself,  and  accordingly  turned  bi< 
eyes  on  Captain  Philip  D^Auvergtie)  to  whom  by  his 
last  will  and  testament  he  bequeathed  the  title  of 
Prince  de  Bouillon,  together  with  either  the  whole^ 
or  the  fer  greatet-  part  of  his  remaining  property, 
both  real  and  personal,  his  estates,  villas^  chateaux^ 
&c.  &c«  amounting  in  the  whole,  according  to  some 
estimates,  to  ao,OOOl.  or  upwards  $  but  with  more  ap* 
pearance  of  probability,  to  not  more  than  8OOOI.  ster- 
ling, or  1 92,000  livres  per  ann.  according  to  others. 
And  thus,  by  the  oddest  chance  imaginable,  without 
the  least  affinity,  or  the  ftiost  remote  connection  in 
any  assignable  degree  of  kindred,  but  merely  by  the 
hicky  accident  of  a  oame,  was  this  singular  event 
brought  about. 

Thfe  only  thing  that  now  remained  to  crown  all 
his  wished,  and  fill  up  the  measure  of  his  felicity 
to  the  brim,  was  to  obtain  his  Sovereign's  permis- 
sion to  enjoy  his  new  dignity,  and  indulge  in  the 
luxurious  sweets  of  his  splendid  fortune  and  elevated 
rank  :  and,  accordingly,  the  proper  application  being 
made  for  that  purpose,  bis  Majesty  Was  graciously 
pleased  to  grant  his  royal  letters  patent,  authorizing 
and  empowering  Captain  Philip  D*Auvergne  to  as- 
^me  the  title  and  adopt  the  armorial  bearings  of  his 
Serene  Highness  the  late  Prince  de  Bouillon  ;  and 
in  all  other  respects  confirming  the  munificent  be- 
quest, as  fully  and  completely,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, as  royal  letters  patent  could  possibly  do.  Nor 
Was  this  the  only  mark  of  royal  favour  he  experienced 
much  about  the  same  time,  being  either  then,  or 
.    -•  N  n  2  very 
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v^r/  shortly,  after,  I appoirtted  t)(>  the  sole  command  o( 
the  naval  <lepartment  on  the  Jersey  station. 

Bdt,  alas  !  bow  frail  atid  transitory  13  hi>man  bliss! 
How  fleeting  tbfe  most  certain  possession  of  all  sublu- 
nary enjoyments!  Just  at  this  very  time  the  Ejevo- 
lution  bt^ke  ofcit,  and  it  fafdd  tvith  our  titular  Prince 
as  it  did  with  tens  and  hundred^  of  thousai:|ds  more. 
The  republicans  had  no  objection  whatever  to  his 
making  use  of  the  title  and  the  painted  escutcheon  ; 
but,  in  lieu  of  the  compliment^  kept  the  estates  and 
the  revenues  to  themselves- 

•  The  French  Emigvanta  were  at  one  time  so  nu- 
merous in  Jersey,  that  the  inhabitants  began  at 
length  to  entertaiin  serious  ftppr^hensions  lest,  con- 
scious of  their  own  strength,  they  shouM  perhaps 
take  it  into  their  beads  to  seize. Upon,  the  island  alto- 
gether, and  dispossess  the  natives  :  :for  it  was  found 
by  calculation  that  there  were  ^as  m^ny  Fnencb  in 
the  place  as  thcfe  wqre  inhabitants,  or  even, more ; 
and  what  might  not  rationally  be  apprehended  from 
the  restless  spirit,  characteristic  treachery,  and. well- 
known  duplicity  of  that  artful  and  designing  people? 
A  motidn  was  therefore  made  in  the  Assembly  of  the 
States,  that  a  memorial  should  immediately  be  drawn 
up  and  forwarded  to  Government,  setting  forth  thQ 
danger  of  their  situation  from  their  formidable  in-^ 
mates,  and  praying  to  have  them  removed  to  some 
other  rjuarter :  but  this  resolution  Avas  not  carried 
into  effect :  it  was  over-ruled  by  the  suggestion  and 
superior  wisdom  of  one  of  the  Messrs  Hemery,  of  St. 
Hclier,  merchants.     Mr.  Ilemery  had  been  from  the 

beginning. 
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beginning,  (and  is  still)  the  person  who  issues  tha 
'money  for  the  subsistence  of  the  emigrants  in  that 
island  ;  and  was  sent  for  on  that  occasion  to  clear  up 
some  doubts  that  remained  on  the  minds  of  that  wise 
and  august  assembly,  with  regard  to  the  policy  of 
the  measure  then  in  agitation.  He  stated  the  amount 
of  that  subsidy  at  100,000L  per  annum,  and  strongly 
remonstrated  against  the  idea  of  wantonly  and  with- 
out the  smallest  necessity  sending  such  a  sum  out  of 
the  island,  from  a  groundless  apprehension  of  what  a 
number  of  poor,  persecuted,  and  oppressed  people  ix)S- 
sibly  might  attempt,  though  in  direct  and  palpable  op- 
position to  their  own  most  obvious  present  interest,  and 
from  which  they  could  not  ultimately  hope  to  derive 
the  least  benefit.  This  argument  had  the  desired 
effect ;  it  was  the  argumetitum  ad  cfurnenamy  and  in 
the  opinion  of  Jerseymen  unanswerable.  It  was, 
therefore,  without  further  discussion  or  hesitation 
unanimously  resolvsd,  that  the  emigrants,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  money  should  not  be  sent  away, 
whatever  the  consequence  might  be. 

Possibly  the  sum  was  not  cjuitc  so  great  as  Mr.Hcr 
niery  made  it,  notwithstanding  the  very  ample  and 
liberal  allowance  those  people  had  f6r  the  first  five 
pr  six  years,  till  17985  whqq  it  underwent  a  consi- 
derable defalcation.  His  premium  for  his  commis- 
sion was  00  trifle,  or  at  least  such  a  trifle  as  no  man 
in  his  right  senses  would  willingly  part  with  as  long 
as  he  could  conveniently  keep  it.  Hence  it  is  but 
reasonable  to  conclude  he  had  an  eye  to  his  own  in- 
terest, as  much,  at  any  rate  as  to  that  of  his  country, 
N  n  3  in 
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in  opposing  any  project  for  the  removal  of  the  ani- 
grants ;  and  might,  for  that  reason,  be  disposed  to 
magnify  the  total  amount  a  little  i  and  yet  if  we  con-^ 
sider  that,  during  the  period  alluded  to,  there  were 
in  that  small  island  upwards  of  two  thousand  eccle- 
siastics, and  heads  of  families,  who  received  each  from 
three  to  four,  five,  and  some  of  them  61.  a  month,  be- 
sides an  indefinite  multitude  of  widows  and  singb 
persons  of  both  sexes,  who  were  paid  as  regularly  as 
the  rest,  together  with  the  Duke  de  Castries's  fine 
regiment,  consisting  of  about  700  effective  men, 
with  its  full  complement  of  officers :  when  thete 
items  are  taken  into  the  account,  perhaps  Mr.  He- 
mery's  report,  instead  of  being  thought  at  all  exag- 
gerated, will  rather  appear  to  come  far  short  of  the 
real  expenditure  in  the  single  article  of  British  bene^ 
volence  tp  Gallic  sufferers  in  Jersey  only. 

At  first  the  disbursement  of  this  subsistence  had 
been  left  to  one  or  two  of  their  own  Bishops.  The 
subsequent  conduct  of  those  pious  and  right  reve- 
rend divines  is  already  too  well  known  to  require  a 
particular  relation  of  it  in  this  place.  Finding  them- 
selves a|l  at  once  in  possession  of  more  money  than 
^ver  they  bad  in  their  lives  before,  or  ever  expected 
to  have,  they  prudently  listened  to  the  apostolic 
maxim,  that  *^  Charity  begips  at  home,'*  and  took 
their  measures  accordingly.  To  avoid  those  melan-r 
pholy  and  affecting  scenes,  tender  expostulations^ 
and  a'nxious  solicitude,  usual  at  the  formal  parting  of 
dear  and  faithful  friends,  they  took  leave  in  the  pro- 
per French  style,  tliey  shifted  th^ir  quarters  without 

any 
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any  ceremony,  and  left  the  rest  to  shift  for  them* 
selves  in  the  best  manner  t6ey  could. 

That  appointment,  becoming  thus  vacant,  wats  con- 
ferred on  his  Serene  Highness,  and  the  emoluments 
he  derived  from  it  for  some  years  have  been  variously 
estimated,  and  as  variously  accounted  for.  It  were 
foreign  from  our  present  purpose  to  enter  into  a  mi-, 
nute  detail  of  the  several  alterations  that  have  been 
made,  and  the  schemes  of  distribution  successively 
adopted  and  laid  aside.  This  we  know,  that  many 
of  the  emigrants  themselves  have  been  far  from  being 
entirely  satisfied  in  every  particular. 

At  present  the  number  of  French  refugees  in  that 
island  is  but  small,  not  above  three  or  four  hundred 
at  the  most :  consequently  the  returns  from  this 
branch  of  finance  cannot  be  very  productive,  if  those 
numerical,  monthly,  or  half-yearly  musters  sent  for 
Government  inspection  can  be  depended  on,  as  no 
doubt  they  may,  while  they  exhibit  only  a  state  of 
gradual  diminution, 

The  multitude  of  spies  kept  in  constant' pay  there, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  the  incredible 
sums  expended  on  secret  services,  proved  another 
source  of  profit  to  his  Serene  Highness.  But  these 
too  have  been  all,  or  for  the  most  part,  done  away ; 
and  nothing  now  remains  to  the  Prince  but  the 
heavy  burden  of  sixty-four  summers,  and  as  many 
winters,  the  emoluments  of  his  commission,  and  the 
gleanings  of  his  former  industry. 

Nn4  DUKE 
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DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

A  SAGACIOUS  delineator  of  manners  has  obi 
served,*  that  "  thq  iniportance  of  private  benevo- 
lence, or  of  tyranny,  as  exercised  by  the  Esquire  or 
Xord,  or  whatever  other  name  or  title  the  chief  per- 
sonage bears,  in  a  small  town  or  village,  is  beyond 
common  calculation.  He  can  alrnost  give  the  part 
of  the  country  where  he  is  resident  a  new  face  :  bid 
peace  and  comfort  smile  around  his  neighbourhood, 
or  cover  it  with  gloom.  If  his  disposition  leads  him 
to  benignity,  the  poorest  hove^  shall  boafl  a  cheerful 
hearth,  and  all  his  tenantry  sport  in  his  influence. 
At  little  post  he  may  exclude  even  the  powers  of 
envy  from  the  bosoms  of  the  lowly,  and  implant  the 
more  happy  inmates  of  gratitude  and  joy.  He  may 
extend  his  generous  sway,  so  far  as  to  dispense 
amongst  those  over  whom  f9rtune  has  giv^n  him  do- 
minion, the  lenitives  of  pain,  the  solaces  of  disease, 
and  attemper  death  itself;  nor  are  his  good  offices 
less  eminently  useful  for  the  body  than  the  sOol ; 
the  wisdom  of  his  precepts,  or  the  example  of  his 
practice,  discountenances  the  vice,  and  gives  energy 
to  the  virtue  of  his  dependents  :  their  heads  and  their 
hearts  thrive  equally  under  bis  protectorship — and 
he  includes  in  his  character  the  philanthropist,  the 
physician,  the  moralist,  and  the  christian.  It  is,  in- 
deed, almost  impossible  to  enumerate  the  degrees  of 

*  Piatt*s  Gleanings,  Vol.  iv, 

felicity 
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felicity  which  may  result  from  an  intelligent,  upright, 
and  benevolent  Country  gentleman,  whom  Providence 
has  blessed  with  the  means  of  doing  good." 

It  is  not  without  a  heart-felt  pleasure  we  are  fur- 
nished both  with  an  illustration  and  an  example  of 
the  foregoing  remarks  in  the  fractice  of  the  truly  il- 
lustrious nobleman,  whose  memoir  will  be  the  im- 
mediate object  of  our  attention. 

His  Grace  is  paternally  descended  from  a  race  of 
jmcestors  whose  names  are  sacred  to  patriotism  and 
their  country  ;  and,  by  the  maternal  line  from  the 
great  and  glorious  John  Churchill,  first. Duke  of 
Marlborough ;  whose  victories  raised  the  British 
name  to  such  an  eminence,  that  neither  envy  can 
tarnish  nor  time  consign  his  laurelsjto  oblivion.  They 
may  on  his  brow  be  truly  deemed  unfading  and  im-! 
fflort^l.t 

George, 

*  By  his  Duchess,  Sarah,  daughter  of  Richard  Jennings,  Esq. 
©f  Sandi  idge,  in  the  county  of  Hertford,  John  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough had  one  son  and  four  daughters. 

.  In  1706,  the  manor  and  honour  of  Woodstock,  with  the 
palace  of  Blenheim,  were  annexed  by  ad  of  Parliament  to  the  in- 
heritors of  his  Grace's  honours  and  titles  ;  which,  as  his  son  had 
died  the  preceding  year,  consequently  went  to  his  eldest  daughter 
Henrietta,  Lady  of  Lord  Godolphin,  and  the  heirs  male  of  her 
body  ;  and  then  to  all  the  other  daughters  successively,  accord- 
.  ing  to  priority  of  birth,  and  their  respective  heirs  male. 

Lady  Godolphin  dying  without  surviving  issue,  the  title  de- 
volved on  the  son  of  the  second  daughter,  Charles  Spencer,  the 
iifth  Earl  of  Sunderland,  with  eight  thousand  pounds  a  year  of 
the  first  Duke's  estate  ;  and,  on  the  demise  of  his  grandmother, 
garah,  Puchcfe  Dowager  of  Marlborough,  on  whom  the  palace  of 

Blenheim, 
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George,  the  present  Duke  of  Marlborough  (being 
the  twenty-fifth  in  paternal  descent  &6m  bis  an- 
cestor Robert  Despencer,  who  came  to  England 
with  William  the  Conqueror)  and  the  thh'd  of  that 
title,  was  born  on  the  26th  of  January,  1739,  and 
succeeded  to  the  honours  and  titles  of  the  family  on 
the  demise  of  his  father,  in  the  year  1758. 

Having  received  a  finifhed,  though  private  educa- 
tion, under  the  learned  and  venerable  Jacob  Bryant, 
Esq.  his  Grace  set  oat  on  his  travels ;  and  how  much 
bis  natural  taste  and  genius  were  improved  by  seeing 
foreign  countries  may  easily  be  judged  from  that  ele- 
gance of  taste,  and  love  of  science,  which  he  has 
constantly  displayed.  At  the  time  of  the  late  Duke's 
death,  he  attended  on  him  in  quality  of  aid-dc-camp; 
and,  a  few  years  after,  was  appointed  a  captain  in  the 
2oth  regiment  of  foot,  on  his  return  from  his  travels, 
but  afterwards  retired. 

Bienbeim,  And  manor  of  Woodstock,  had  been  settled  in  jointure, 
1^  gained  a  vast  accession  of  fortune. 

His  Grace,  who  w^  distinguished  as  a  man  of  courage,  huma- 
nity, and  every  social  virtue,  was,  on  the  S5th  of  July,  1758,  ap- 
|>ointed  Commander  in  Chief  <^  all  the  British  forces  intended  to^ 
serve  in  Germany,  under  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  ;  and 
in  the  following  August,  constituted  General  over  all  and  singular 
the  foot  forces  employed,  or  to  be  em[^oyed,  in  his  Majesty's 
ser\icc.  But  his  Grace  did  not  long  enjoy  these  distinguished 
honours  ;  dying  on  ,the  10th  of  Oftober,  at  Munster,  in  West- 
phalia, from  whence  his  corpfe  was  brought  to  £i^Iand,  and 
placed  in  the  family  vault  at  Blenheim. 

By,  his  Duchess,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Tliomas  Lord  Trevor, 
jbis  Grace  had  issue  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 

la 
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Ijl  April  1760,  his  Grace  wa»  appointed  Lord^ 
Iiieutenant  and  Curtos  Rqtulorutfv  of  Oxibrdsbire ; 
and  he  was  Cojitinued  in  those  offices  by  his  present 
Majesty,  at  whose  coronation  he  carried  the  sceptre 
with  the  cross. 

In  1 763,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  appointed 
Lord  Chamberlain  of  the  Household  ;  and,  next  year. 
Lord  Privy  Seal ;  but  these  places  he  soon  resigned.. 
Naturally  fond  of  a  domestic  and  regular  life,  his 
disposition  ill  agreed  with  the  bustle  and  ioconveni*- 
ence  of  office.  Born  to  independence,  and  warmly 
attached  to  the  happiest  gifts  she  can  confer,  he 
sought .  not  for  gratification  from  the  idle  display  of 
pomp,  the  objects  of  ambition,  or  the  prostituted 
breath  of  popular  applause.  The  honours  which  have 
been  conferred  on  him  by  the  favour  of  bis  sovereign, 
or  delegated  by  different  communities,  derive  lustre 
from  their  noble  possessor.  Connected  with  many 
of  the  first  families  in  the  kingdom,  and  supported 
by  immense  and  princely  revenues,  were  his  Grace 
fond  of  the  charms  of  ambition,  and  the  trappings  of 
state,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  might  long 
since  have  possessed  the  most  important  office  which 
a  British  subject  can  enjoy  ;  ancj  every  sincere  lovef 
of  his  country  will  probably  join  us  in  the  wish,  tha^ 
those  virtues  and  acquisitions  which  so  eminently 
adorn  the  private  nobleman,  had  been  displayed  in  a 
station  where  they  must  have  ensured  the  highest 
credit  to.  bis  Grace,  and  consequently  have  proved 
of  the  greatest  ^jublic  utility. 

Though  no: active  statesman, .  his  Grace  is  never^ 

^    thelese 
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thelcss  a  warm  lover  of  his  country.  He  \&  firmly  at- 
tached to  his  Sovereign,  an  enemy  to  faction,  and 
infinitely  above  the  meanness  of  undue  influence, 
cither  to  hunwur  a  party,  or  gratify  designing  am- 
bition. 

In  private  life  his  Grace  of  Marlborough's  cha* 
racter  is  so  truly  amiable,  that  it  i&  difficult  to  say  in 
what  he  is  most  excellent.  He  is  an  affectionate  fa- 
ther, a  tender  husband,  an  indulgent  master  :  and  a 
generous  patron  of  merit,  industry,  and  science. 
His  constant  regard  to  the  prosperity  of  the  neigh- 
bouring University,  and  his  noble  benefactions,  suffi- 
ciently prove  his  Grace's  love  of  literature.  In  several 
of  the  sublimest  studies  the  Duke  of  Mariborough 
has  gained  distinguished  reputation.  The  elevating 
science  of  astronomy  in  him  finds  a  munificent  patron, 
and  an  able  judge.  His  Grace  has  erected  and  fitted 
up  an  elegant  observatory  at  Blenheim,  where  he  de- 
votes great  part  of  those  hours,  which  are  with  too 
tnany  of  our  nobility  so  shamefully  dissipated,  in 
contemplating  the  works  of  Him  who  tells  the  number 
of  the  stars,  and  calleth  them  hy  their  names. 

The  just  taste  of  his  Grace  needs  no  eulogium  ; 
let  the  most  frigid  observer  visit  his  delightful  plea- 
sure-grounds, park,  and  lake,  at  Blenheim,  and  he 
will  be  compelled  .to  feel  an  admiration,  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  which  it  will  be  difficult  for  him  tp  sup-« 
press ;  while  every  refined  and  susceptible  soul,  on 
contemplating  these  beautiful  scenes,  must  be  lost  in 
astonishment  at  viewing  the  chastity  of  design,  and 
elegance  of  executipn,   fo  apparent  in  all  those  im- 

provemcnt^ 
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provements  which  have  been  made  under  his  Grace's 
patronage  and  immediate  inspection. 

"  ELYSIAN  fcene  !   by  noble  Spencer  lovM, 

Whose  taste  completes  what  Nature  had  appiov'd  : 

By  him  yon  groves  the  russet  slopes  adoiny 

That  catch  the  golden  tinge  of  early  mom  j 

By  him  t'he  blossomM  shrub,  the  blooming  flowVj  I 

From  blended  fweets  reviving  incense  pour; 

By  him  the  crystal  lake  is  taught  to  stray. 

Where  yielding  vallies  point  a  leady  way ;  , 

By  hint  the  rough  cascade,  with  deafening  roar, 

1*0  liquid  elements  describe  a  shore ; 

While  winds  the  whitenM  wave  through  flow'ry  meadSf 

And  silver  swans  disport  among  the  reeds. 

Illustrious  name  I  to  every  virtue  dear. 
Whom  all  he  good  must  love,  the  bad  revere  5 
^  Unwarp'd  l)y  Grandeur's  soft,  seductive  lure. 

And  annHi  by  Reason,  from  h?r  arts  secure ; 
For  once,  from  wild  Caprice,  kind  Fortune  free, 
Showers  down  her  choicest  gifts,  unblam'd,  on  thee, 
•Til  not  thy  titles  that  command  our  love, 
'Tis  not  thy  splendour  that  the  wise  approve  $ 
.  But  *tis  thy  native  worth,  thy  noble  mind> 
That  glows  with  charity  for  all  mankind  t 
Wealth,  power,  and  titles— ^pageants  of  a  day, 
UngracM-  with  merit,  shed  a  foeble  ray. 
Soon  sinks  the  fame,  not  raisM  on  true  desert,* 
And  all  the  praise  that  lives  n«t  in  the  heart  | 
Soon  sinks  the  pride  from  ancestry  that  flows — 
The  splendid  villains  are  butpubfic  (hows  | 
Awhile  they  blaze,  and  catch  the  simple  eye. 
Then  melt  in  air,  like  meteors  in  ti)e  sky  i 
Not  thus  Nobility  with  worth  conjoin'd— 
Its  lustre  spreads,  and  leaves  a  track  behind. 
The  gifts  of  fortune  in  a  good  man's  power 
Are  but  the  friendless  wretch's  certain  dower ; 
^hey  raise  the  languid,  wipe  Affliction's  tear, 
Stich,  noble  Marlborough  !  (liinethy  bounties  herel 
Thrice  happy  man  t  whom  rural  honours  please^ 
The  charms  of  Science,  9nd  tU  sweets  of  eatet 
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Blfltvrith  ft  Rv9tEi.'d  lore*  in  yohom  coabiiC 
The  splendid  virtues  of  her  pobJe  line } 
Blest  with  an  offspring,  lovely  as  the  day 
That  opes  the  rosy  morn  of  gentle  May  ; 
Y^u  hear,  unmov'd,  Ambltion^s  sopnding  ca11» 
Mark  her  steep  progress,  and  avoid  her  fall  j 
Sta(e*8  gilded  trappings  to  the  vain  you  leave. 
Nor  court  the  plaudits  which  the  bold  receive  j 
^  The  truest  patriot  in  rh^:  man  is  seen. 

From  each  extreme  yoq  keep  the  golden  mean. 
Wi.th  genius  warm'fl,  with  independence  blest, 
Your*8  are  the  joy^  which  Virtue  loves  to  taste  j 
The  close-drawn  ties,  the  Friend,  the  Father  knowt^ 
The  heart- felt  Jbliss  from  mutual  love  that  flows  ^ 
The  generous  glow  3enevglence  awakes. 
When  cherisbM  Merit  blesses,  and  partakes.^* 

MaVOR^S  BttNHElU. 

Nor  can  we  omit  the  following  juat  and  appro- 
propriate  compliment  to  the  Duchess,  from  the  same 
elegant  poem  : — 

<<  BRING  ev*ry  flower  from  Truth's  perennial  t>edi 
To  weave  a  crown  fior  Carolina's  head  $ 
Depict  each  virtue  beaaaing  from  her  eye, 
Fond  love,  firm  fahb,  and  mikl  complacency  ] 
Let  every  grace  and  every  charm  be  Men, 
All  that  we  love  in  Britain's  sacred  queen  : 
All  that  in  CHARLotTfi  can  delight,  eddear. 
Then  sh^l  each  heart  confess  a  likeness  here,** 

His  Grace  married  the  beautiful  and  highly  ac- 
complished Lady  Caroline  Riassel,  only  daughter  of* 
John,  late  Duke  of  Bedford,  on  the  'ZSth  of  August, 
1762,  by  whom  he  has  had  issue  three  sons  and  four 
daughters.  But,  alas  !  neither  fortune,  rank,  nor  any 
other  distinction  can  avert  the  strok*  of  heart  which 
happen  to  all.  *^  The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the 
grave."    In  1795,  his  Grace  and  the  public  met  wrth 

a  heavy 
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a  heavy  kisft  ia  bis  second  son,  Lord  Henry,  wha 
died  Envoy  and  Plenipotentiary  at  Berlin.  The  bis-« 
torian  of  Blenheim  has  delinated  ^  his  worth,  under 
the  name  of  IVl^rcellus^  in  words  that  honour  both 
the  liviitg  and  the  dead* 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  has  still  living  two  sons 
and  five  daiightet3«  The  youngest  son  Lord  Francis, 
atid  tbe  }'>oungest  daughter  Lady  Amelia^  alone  re* 
main  single.  His  eldest  son,  the  Marquis  of  Bland-^ 
ford,  who  inarried  the  lovely  Lady  Snsan  Stewart, 
daughter  of  tbe  Ear!  of  Galloway,  has  already  four 
sons  and  a  diogbter. 

RIGHT  HON.  DAVID  RAE. 

LORD*JUSTiCE-CLBRi  OP  SCOTLikKH. 

DAVID  RAE,  the  only  son  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Rae,  a  worthy  Scotttsh  clergyman  of  the  Eng- 
lish or  Lutheran  communion,  was  born  in  the  year 
1729.*  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  David 
Forbes,  an  eminent  lawyer^  and  uncle  Cff  the  cele- 
brated Duncan  Forbes,  Esq.  of  Culloden,  Lord  Pre- 
sident of  the  Court  of  Session.  The  President's 
death  ift  1747/  deprived  his  young  relation  of  the 
advantages  he  might  have  reaped  from  the  patronage 

•  A  Demote  fincestor  of  this  gentleman,  as  we  understand,  and 
of  the  same  name,  William  Rae,  was  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  in  the 
reign  of  Robert  II,  from  1335  to  1567.  He  was  also  the  Popc'ji 
Legate  in  Scotland,  and  is  said,  in  Archbishop  SpottIswooJ*s 
History ,^  to  have  built  the  stone  bridge  at  Glasgow,  over  the  river 
.Clyxie.    This  monument  of  ancient  ^chitecture  is  still  standing.    ^ 

and 
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and  iDstmctions  of  so  distinguished  ajadge.  Mht 
Rae,  by  her  first  marriage  with  a  landed  gentleman 
of  Ihe  name  of  Douglas,  had  several  children,,  the  last 
survivor  of  whom  was  the  late  Lieutenant-General 
John  Douglas,  Colonel  of  the  fifth  regimcQfc of  dra- 
goon guards :  this  officei-  died  in  179O. 

The  grammar  school  of  Haddington  had  attained 
a  very  high  and  deserved  reputation  under  My.  Da- 
vid Young,  to  whose  .tuition  the  rising,  hopes  of 
xnany  noble  and  honouiable  families  were  intrusted. 
Mr.  Rae  was  also  placed  under  his  care,; and  boarded 
in  his  bouse,  where  he  had  the .  opportunity  of  con- 
tracting, in  earlyj^outh,  friendships  which  afforded 
numberless  agreeable  moments  to  his  riper  years,  and 
which  subsisted  until  interrupted  by  death ;  for,  in 
the  course  of  a  long  Hfe,  ho  has  beheld  many  an  en- 
dearing name  deposited  in  the  tomb.- »  -Among.others 
the  two  brothers,  Walter  and  William,  successively 
Lords  Blantyre,  were  his  particular  friends ;  to  the 
memory  of  the  first  of  whom  he  wrote  some  elegiac 
verses,  and  to  the  other  he  dedicated  bi9.  Latin  Thesis 
on  passing  trial,  before  being  called  to  the  bar. 

From  the  school  of  Haddington  he  was  removed 
to  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  went 
through  the  usual  routine  of  classes,  after  which,  as 
he  was  early  destined  for  the  bar,  he  4irectcd  his  at- 
tention to  juridical  studies.  The  mode  of  education 
of  a  Scottish  barrister  is  regulated  by  the  laws  of  the 
corporate  faculty  of  advocates.  After  proceeding 
through  the  humanities  and  faculties,  names  invent, 
ed  by  the  pedagogic  barbarism  of  our  ancestors,  the 
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young  student  attends,  during  one  session,  a  course 
of  lectures  on  the  Institutes  of  Justinian  ;  and  in  the 
ensuing  session,  a  course  on  the  Pandects.  The  first 
of  these  are  read  in  the  English  language,  and  the  se-i 
cond  in  the  Latin.  The  third  and  last  seswon  is  de- 
voted to  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Scotch  law ;  but 
previous  to  this  the  probationer  undergoes  an  exa- 
minatiori,  carried  on  in  the  Latin  tongue,  on  his  pro- 
ficiency in  the  civil  law.  After  the  last  course,  he 
is  put  on  a  similar  examination,  in  English,  on  his 
knowledge  of  the  municipal  law  of  Scotland.  The 
ultimate  step  is  to  support  his  Latin  thesis  in  foro 
fuhlicoj  after  which  he  is  admitted. 

The  chair  of  the  civil  law  was  at  this  time  held  by 
Professor  Kenneth  Mackenzie,  an  erudite  scholar, 
a  profound  civilian,  and,  if  we  may  use  the  expres- 
sion, the  last  of  the  Romans ;  for,  since  his  time, 
that  study  has  been  too  much  neglected,  and  the 
student  now  drags  through  it  as  a  mere  matter  of 
course.  The  law  of  Scotland  has  two  prime  sources, 
the  corpus  juris y  and  those  feodal  institutions  which, 
though  modified  by  local  usages,  had  one  general  and 
uniform  aspect  throughout  Europe  during  the  middle 
ages.  From  the  civil  legislation  of  Rome  it  hasbor-. 
rowed  its  greater  and  most  valuable  portion  ;  and, 
therefore,  to  become  an  intelligent  lawyer,  it  is  in- 
dispensably necessary  to  be  a  good  civilian. 

Posterity  do  not  seem  to  have  been  sufiicicntly  con- 
scious of  the  inestimable  benefits  derived  from  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Pandects  at  Amalfi.  At  that  distant  period 
the  grossly  absurd,  and,  what  was  more  to  be  lamented, 

1800 — 1801.  Oo  the 
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the  sanguinary  laws  of  feudalism  oppressed  and  enslav- 
ed the  western  world.  The  multitude,  ignorant  and 
brutal,  were  chained  to  the  soil  ;^  and  iiad,  so  to  speak, 
Jost  their  statiqn  in  the  scale  of  created  beings  :  while 
the  baron,  surrounded  by  his  vassals  in  arras,  disdain- 
ed the  controul  of  laws,  and,  excepting  a  reluctant 
and  uncertain  obedience  to  tho  Monarch,  recognised 
no  dominant  power  but  superiority  in  the  field.  The 
monkish  literature  which  then  existed,  was  kept  sa- 
cred from  the  unhallowed  laity ;  and  the  small  nuqi^ 
ber  of  the  clergy,  who  were  versant  in  the  learning 
of  Greece  ^nd  Rome,  appeared  like  scattered  stars 
whose  vivid  sparkling  illumines  the  nocturnal  gloom* 
It  is  to  these  few  we  are  indebted  for  the  Justinian 
code,  the  study  of  whjch  they  cultivated  with  avidity, 
and  spread  rapidly  through  the  eastern  arid  western 
empires.  The  liberal  sentiments  of  justice,  unfolded 
in  the  pages  of  the  Pandects,  were  the  refuge  of  the 
poor  in  opposing  the  licentious  aggressions  of  the 
great.  We  no  doubt  remark  reprehensible  passages, 
5uch  as  the  f  atria  pot/sstas  in  the  Roman  jurispru- 
dence; but  in  what  cpuntry  shall  we  find  a  code  of 
kws  which,  in  all  its  parts,  pan  bear  the  scrutiny  of 
reason  ? 

We  have  to  apologize  to  the  reader  for  the  pre- 
ceding digression.  It  is  the  effusion  of  ope  whose^ 
happiest  moments  were  devoted  to  the  pages  of  thci 
Pandects,  who  felt  emulous  of  the  wisdom  and.  glory 
of  the  fathers  of  the  civil  legislation  of  Europe,  o£ 
the  Papinians,  of  the  Pauluscs,  of  theUlpians  of  for-* 

•  Vilkni,  ascripti  glcbac 
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,mer  times.  Yes,  ye  respected  shades !  Let  us  here 
pour  forth  the  spontaneous  expressions  of  gratitude 
fcr  the  information  we  have  received  from  your  in- 
valuable labours, — labours  that  inculcate  integrity, 
while  they  expand  the  understanding.  It  was  from 
you  we  first  learned  the  philosophic  discrimination  of 
right  and  wrong.  May  we  at  some  future  period, 
when  the  pressure  of  necessity  dictates  not  the  daily 
task  to  our  pen,  may  we  rear  a  lasting  monument  to 
your  worth  !  A  monument  to  your  worth,  do  we  say  ? 
Is  it  not  already  recorded  in  yonder  volumes,  of 
more  intrinsic  value  than  all  that  Greece,  all  else 
that  Rome  have  bequeathed  to  mankind  ? 

In  1750-i,  Mn  Rae  attended  the  lectures  on  the 
Scotch  law,  read  by  Professor  John  Erskine,  the 
learned  author  of  the  Institute,  a  work  of  real  merit 
and  utility,  whether  wc  consider  the  extent  of  juris- 
prudential research  it  displays,  or  its  authority  as  a 
book  of  reference  on  points  of  common  and  statutory 
law.  It  comprises  the  whole  extent  of  legal  know- 
ledge which  the  ordinary  retainers  in  the  Scottish 
courts  require.  Mr.  Erskine*is  chair  is  now  held  by 
Professor  David  Hume,  the  nephew  of  the  historian, 
and  author  of  four  quarto  volumes  on  crimes  and  pu*- 
nishments. 

Mr.  Rae.  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1751,  and  al- 
though only  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  ago, 
and  unaided  by  the  adventitious  circumstances  of  fa- 
mily interest  or  powerful  patronage,  soon  raised  him- 
self into  extensive  practice.  Besides  Jhe  favourable 
opinion  entertained  of  his  abilities  and  application, 
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he  wag  remarkable  for  a  most  retentive  memory, 
which  enabled  him,  without  taking  notes,  to  repeat 
verbatim  any  interesting  speech,  although  of  consi- 
derable length.  The  possession  of  this  faculty  was 
of  essential  use,  as  a  ready  recollection  presented  him 
with  the  arguments  of  his  opponent,  and  thus  facili- 
tated the  arrangement  of  his  answer. 

The  first  great  cause  in  which  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  pleadings,  was  the  trial  in  1752  of  the 
noted  James  Drummond  Macgregor  for  stealing  an 
heiress,  and  making  a  forcible  marriage  of  her.  In 
the  spring  of  the  following  year,  he  went  to  London 
to  attend  an  appeal,  in  which  Mr.  Charles  York,  the 
son  of  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwick,  was  rrtained. 
This  led  to  an  introduction  to  that  eminent  judge, 
who,  as  well  as  his  son,  honoured  Mr.  Rae  with  their 
friendship  during  their  lives.  But  however  multifa- 
rious and  important  were  his  professional  labours,  a 
fondness  for  polite  literature  engrossed  his  leisure 
moments,  and  occasionally  displayed  itself  in  several 
amusing  essays,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  which  were 
inserted  in  magazines,  and  other  pcriodicJal  publica- 
tions in  Scotland  and  England.  These  fugitive  and 
anonymous  pieces  arc  favourable  specimens  of  his 
juvenile  talents  as  a  man  of  letters,  and  warrant  an 
expectation  of  more  substantial  productions  from  his- 
maturer  age. 

In  summer,  1753,  he  went  to  Paris,  and,  after  vi- 
siting several  places  in  France,  proceeded  on  a  tour 
through  part  .of  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries. 
He  returned  to  Scotland  in  the  following  winter,  and 
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prosecuted  his  profession  with  increasing  reputation 
and  emolument.  In  I76lj  be  married  Miss  Mar- 
garet Stuart,  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  John 
Stuart,  Esq.  of  Blairhall,  a  lady  of  great  beauty  and 
accomplishments.  She  was  allied  to  several  nobte 
families :  by  her  father  she  was  grand-niece  to  the 
first  Earl  of  Bute,  and  niece,  by  her  nK)thcr,  Lady 
Anne  Stuart,  to  James  late  Earl  of  Moray.  Licute- 
nant-General  James  Stuart,  the  conqueror  of  Ceylon, 
and  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Bombay  army  at  the 
capture  of  Seringapatam,  is  her  brother.  Some  years 
after  Mr.  Rae*s  marriage,  his  brother  uterine.  Lieu- 
tenant-General  Douglas,  married  an  elder  sister  of 
Mrs.  Rae ;  an  e?ent  which  drew  still  closer  the  ties 
of  relation  and  friendship  between  them. 

Among  other  important  causes  in  which  Mr.  Rae 
appeared,  he  was  engaged  as  leading  counsel  by  Mr, 
Douglas,  now  Lord  Douglas,  in  the  memorable  com* 
petition  between  him  and  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  for 
the  rich  inheritance  of  the  Duke  of  Douglas.  From 
its  commencement  to  the  period  of  its  conclusion  in 
1767?  he  participated  in  all  the  laborious  inquisitions, 
and  in  composing  the  voluminous  papers  for  Mr. 
Douglas  in  that  momentous  question.  Such  was  the 
opfnion  which  the  Supreme  Court  entertained  of  ou^ 
young  banister's  talents  and  integrity,  that  they  ap- 
pointed him  to  be  one  of  the  Commissioners  for  su- 
perintending the  proofs  taken  in  France  respecting 
Mr.  Douglas's  birth,  and  other  collateral  points  of 
the  case.  In  the  execution  of  this  duty,  he  had  for 
his  colleague  the  late  Lord  Monboddo,  then  Mr. 
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Burnet*     They  went  to  Paris  in  September,  3764, 
and  returned  about  the  middle  of  the  ensuing  wiirter. 
But  in  the  midst  of  this  tide  of  business^  Mr.  Rae, 
now  blest  with  a  blooming  offspring,  was  destined  to 
have  his  fortitude  put  to  the  severest  test,  by  one  of 
those  afflictions  which,  although  certain  to  occur 
early  or  late,  cannot  be  contemplated,  even  at  a  dis- 
tance, without  extreme  anguish.     In  the  spring  of 
1770,  he  went  to  London,  to  attend  as  counsel  in 
several  appeals  before  the  House  of  Lords,  and  was 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  on  a  visit  to  her  relations 
in  England.     After  passing  some  months  in  the  me- 
'  tropolis,  they  made  a  pleasure  excursion  to  Bath, 
with  an  intent  to  proeeed  from  that  city  to  Scotland. 
But  in  the  course  of  the  journey  Mrs.  Rae  was  sud- 
denly taken  ill  at  Bristol,  and  conveyed  with  much 
(difficulty  to  Worcester,  where  she  was  attended  by 
the  most  eminent  of  the  faculty.     Medical  aid  was, 
however,  unavailing  5  she  expired  on  the  7th  of  June, 
in  the  prime  of  her  days,  being  only  twenty-nine  years 
of  age.     With  the  mildest  disposition,  and  an  agree- 
able fdrm,  this  lady  united  the  most  engaging  man* 
ncrs.     Beloved  as  she  was  by  a  numerous  circle  of 
relations  and  acquaintances,  her  premature  death  in- 
cited the  deepest  sorrow.     We  need  not  endeavour 
to  delineate  the  loss  and  the  grief  of  Mr.  Rae :  in 
bim  the  husband  and  the  father  wept. 

Her  remains  were  interred  in  a  vault  within  the 
cathedral  church  of  Worcester,  where  Mr.  Rae 
caused  a  magnificent  marble  monument  to  be  erect- 
ed to  her  meipory  in  1772,  by  an  eminent  artist  of 
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London.  The  inscription  on  it  may  bes^en  in  vol.  2, 
page  156,  Appendix^  of  Dr.  Nash's  History  of  Wor- 
trestershirc ;  and  al^  i^  Mr.  Valentine  Green's  His- 
tory of  the  City  of  Worcester,  vol.  i,  page  149,  in 
which  last  work  is  given  an  elegant  engraving  of  the 
monument.  It  is  mbdest,  tender,  and  impressive ; 
and  Such  as  ah  intelligent  man  and  an  affectionate 
husband  would  inscribe  on  the  tablet  which  marks 
th^  tomb  of  her  whoj  even  in  the  grave^  possesses  his 
heart. 

Thus  bereaved  of  so  endearing  a  companion,  Mr. 
Rae  was  called  from  a  Continued  indulgence  of  grief 
to  the  duties  of  a  parent.  To  rear  and  educate  with 
assiduity  and  care  his  four  children,  still  in  early  in- 
fancy,  was  not  merely  a  debt  he  owed  to  liis  offspring, 
but  a  source  of  consolation  to  himself,  ^nd  a  tribute 
of  esteem  to  their  departed  mother  5  while  their  pre- 
sence kept  alive  a  melancholy^  yet  pleasing  recollec- 
tion of  the  days  that  were  past.  His  exertions  have 
been  .amply  recompensed ;  and  he  has  now  lived  to 
see  three  oi  these  children  arrive  at  maturity,  and 
answering  his  fondest  expectation. 

From  this  period  he  paid  a  close  attention  to  his 
professional  occupations,  as  the  best  means  of  allevi- 
ating his  mental  distress,  and  weaning  him,  from 
mournful  and  too  intense  reflection.  With  this  view 
he  for  many  years  spent  the  spring  months  in  Lon- 
don, where  he  had  constant  employment  in  appeal 
cases  before  the  House  of  Lords,  or  in  election  cases 
and  private  bills  before  the  Lower  House.  So  ex- 
tensive a  practice  necessarily  gained  the  acquaintance 
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of  the  beads  of  the  law  in  England,  and  an  intiimcj 
with  the  most  eminent  pleaders  at  the  English  bar. 
in  particular  he  was  honoured  with  the  friendship  of 
that  distinguished  judge,  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  Lord 
Chancellor  Thurlow,  -Lord  Asbburton,  Lord  Lough- 
borough, Lord  Chief  Baron  Macdonald,  Sir  Flet- 
cher Norton,  Sir  Pepper  Arden,  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Mad- 
dox,  Mr.  Wallace,  Mr.  Bearcroft,  &c.  persons  with 
whom  it  was  impossible  to  associate  without  reap- 
ing intellectual  improvement  and  temporal  benefits* 
Mr.  Rae  also  mingled  at  timee  in  the  gay,  polite,  and 
convivial  circles  of  the  capital,  where  he  was  enabled 
to  indulge  his  natural  vivacity,  and  Where  he  was 
ever  esteemed  a  welcome  visitor. 

Some  of  the  gentlemen  we  have  akcady  niention- 
cd,  advised,  and  even  pressed  him  to  leave  the  Scotch 
for  the  English  bar.  The  abundant  success,  bow- 
ever,  which  he  had  enjoyed  in  his  own  country,  com- 
bined with  family  connections  and  other  private  mo- 
tives, induced  him  to  decline  the  measure.  It  cer- 
tainly afforded  more  ample  scope  for  ambition  ;  but 
the  candidate  for  fame  ought,  perhaps,  to  commence 
his  career  in  the  courts  of  Westminster  at  an  earlier 
period  of  life  than  what  Mr.  Rae  had  then  attained. 
But  whatever  latent  cause  may  have  more  immedi- 
ately led  him  to  abandon  the  scheme,  he  contented 
himself  with  the  reasonable  expectation  of  partici- 
pating, in  time,  of  such  public  honours  and  dignities 
as  his  native  country  could  bestow  on  a  person  of  his 
conspicuous  juridical  abilities. 

From  the  commencement  of  his  practice  at  the 
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bar,  he  attracted  and  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  late 
Lord  President  Dundas,  a  personage  of  no  ordinary 
penetration,  and  who,  during  life,  continued  undi- 
minished his  esteem  for  him.  His  Lordship's  hrch- 
ther,  Mr.  Secretary  Dundas^  in  like  manner  honour- 
ed him  with  his  intimate  friendship,  which,  itistead 
©f  being  abated,  has  been  strengthened  by  time;  and 
to  bis  talents  and  discernment  as  a  Minister,  Mr. 
Rae,  in  bis  present  official  capadty,  has  been  deeply 
indebted.  Both  these  brothers  were  men  of  acknow- 
ledged natural  and  acquired  tjilents,  and  consummate 
legal  knowledge.  Mr.  Rae  himself  possesses  great 
amenity  of  manners;  and  where  is  the  man  who  is 
unacquainted  with  the  social  qualiiicatioos  of  Harry 
Dundas,  or  who  does  not  wish  to  partake  with  him 
in  his  occasional  festivity  ? 

With  literary  men  of  eminence,  and  of  all  parties, 
Mr.  Rae  maintained  as  frequent  an  intercourse  as 
his  avocations  would  admit.  With  Dr.  Robertson 
and  with  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  names  immortalized  by 
their  works,  he  was  in  habits  of  familiarity.  To  Mr. 
Hume,  while  writing  bis  History,  he  furnished  some 
important  hints  respecting  the  authentif  ity  of  the 
Icon  BasiUke,  the  putative  production  of  Charles  L, 
as  to  which  that  able  writer  entertained  some  doubts, 
which  these  communications  removed.  Mr.  Tytler, 
the  vindicator  of  Queen  Mary,  was  his  particular 
friend,  and  favoured  him  with  a  perusal  of  his  work, 
while  in  manuscript.  He  was  also  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance of  Smollet,  and,  when  in  London,  a  fre- 
quent guest  at  those  singular  and  periodical  enter- 
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tainments  which  the  Doctor,  while  he  reSidid  at 
Chelsea,  gave  to  successive  groups  of  authors^  most 
V  of  whom  subsisted  by  writing  libels  on  their  host. 
When  the  Doctor  was  last  at  Edinburgh,  he  was 
present  with  Mr.  Rae  and  others  at  a  numerous  jo-^ 
vial  meetings  of  which  we  have  a  most  humorous 
description  in  Humphrey  Clinker.  The  much  re- 
spected, learned  and  ingenious  Lord  Monboddo  was 
through  life  strongly  attached  to  Mr.  Rae^  and  oil 
numberless  occasions  applauded  in  court  his  reason- 
ings while  at  the  bar,  and  his  opinions  on  the  bench. 
A  few  weeks  before  his  death,  that  venerable  philo- 
sopher paid  Mr.  Rae  a  visit  (the  last  he  ever  made)^ 
and  expressed  his  final  adieu* 

.  During  all  this  period  Mr.  Rae^s  practice  i^as  as 
extensive  before  the  supreme  courts  as  it  could  be^ 
although  he  never  held  the  offices  of  Lord  Advo- 
cate, or  Solicitor-General^  who  alone  enjpy,  in  thd 
Scottish  courts,  the  rank  and  functions  of  King's 
Counsel.  When  the  celebrated  orator,  Mr.  Lock- 
hart,  declined,  on  account  of  his  advanced  age,  the 
practice  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  Mr.  Rae  be- 
came the  first  or  leading  Counsel  on  the  side  of  the 
subject,  and  maintained  that  reputable  station  fot- 
many  years,  until  his  time  was  totally  (engrossed  by 
the  other  courts.  He  had  likewise  very  great  em* 
ployment  before  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  and  was 
particularly  eminent  for  charging  juries,  a  task  for 
which  he  was  eminently  adapted,  both  by  his  elocu* 
tionary  powers,  and  retentive  memory.  Many  of  his 
speeches,  detailed  in  the  periodical  productions  of 
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the  day,  are  remarkable  for  nice  discrimination,  lo- 
gical precision,  and  forcible  argument. 

But  the  period  was  now  arrived  when  this  gentle- 
tnan  was  to  receive  the  reward  of  thirty  years  appli* 
cation  at  the  bar,  and  to  exercise  his  abilities  in  a 
higher  station.     On  the  death  of  Lord  Auchinlech,* 
in  August,  1762,  his  Majesty^  through  the  medium 
of  the  Earl  of  Shelburnc,  then  Secretary  of  State,  no- 
minated Mr,  Rae  to  be  his   Lordship's   successor. 
As,  however,  the  commission  arrived  during  the  time 
of  vacation,  it  could  not  be  presented  in  court ;  but, 
in  the  interval,  Mr.  Rae,  although  not  legally  dis- 
abled from  giving  opinions  in  cases^  or  otherwise  act- 
ing as  Counsel,  declined  any  employment  of  that  na- 
ture, from  a  delicate  regard  that  no  opinion,  or  other 
concern,  might  interfere  with  his  future  sentiments 
OS  a  Judge.     On  the  meeting  of  the  Q)urt  in  No- 
veniber,  he  took  his  seat  on  the  bench,  under  the 
title  of  Lord  Eskgrove,  a  title  derived  from  a  plea- 
sant villa,  his  usual  place  of  residence,  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Edinburgh. 

Nor  was  this  seat  in  th^  supreme  civil  court  of 
Scotland  intended  to  be  the  only  recompcnce  of  his 
merit  and  services.  Upon  the  first  vacancy  which 
occurred  on  the  bench  of  the  High  Court  of  Justi- 
ciary, by  the  death  of  Lord  Kennett,  in  1785,  his  Ma- 
jesty's commission,  appointing  Lord  Eskgrove  to 
succeed  him,  was  sent  from  London  by  express.  In 
consequence  of  this  second  mark  of  Royal  favour,  his' 

•  The  wortby  father  cf  James  BoswelVEsq.  of  facetious  me- 
mory, the  voluminous  biographer  of  Johnsoiu 
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Lordship  was  sworn  into  that  important  ofBcc,  and 
took  his  seat  accordingly :  after  which  he  accom- 
panied Sir  Thomas  Miller,  then  Lord- Justice-Clerk, 
as  his  colleague  on  the  northern  circuit.  Since  that 
time  he  has  continued  to  fulfil  his  duty,  as  a  civil 
and  criminal  judge,  both  while  residentiary  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  on  the  half-yearly  circuits,  without  any 
intermission,  excepting  the  accidental  indisposition 
of  a  day  or  two.  In  summer  3  795  he  was  sub- 
jected to  a  temporary  lameness,  by  an  unfortunate 
fall,  which  confined  him  upwards  of  a  twelvemonth, 
but  from  the  effects  of  which  he  completely,  although 
slowly,  recovered.  Yet  while  in  this  painful  situ- 
ation, he  was  conveyed  to  Perth  in  the  autumn  of 
that  year,  it  being  his  turn  to  go  on  the  northern  cir- 
cuit. There  he  presided  on  the  trial  of  Palmer,  a 
Unitarian  clergyman,  for  a  seditious  publication. 
The,  Jury  found  Palmer  guilty  ;  and  he  was  accord- 
ingly sentenced  to  transportation  for  seven  years  to 
Botany  Bay  ! ! !  This  sentence  his  Lordship  may  be  as- 
sured will  add  no  lustre  to  his  memory.  Whether 
he  continues  to  approve  of  the  conduct  of  the  Scottish 
Courts  on  this  and  similar  occasions,  we  have  not 
heard. 

Among  the  nobility  and  great  landholders  of  Scot- 
land a  practice  had  been  generally  prevalent  ,of 
creating,  what  are  styled  ii>  that  country,  nominal 
^  life-rent  rights  of  superiority,  which  they  bestowed 
on  their  friends  and  dependants  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  their  own  influence  in  county  elections. 
This  practice  had  become  the  subject  of  general 
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complaint  among  the  real  independent  voters;  and 
the  Court  of  Session,  when  the  different  questions 
were  brought  before  them,  gave  them  such  relief  as 
the  act  of  parliament,  prohibiting  the  undue  multi-, 
plication  of  voters  by  the  creation  of  fictitious  quali- 
fications, could  warrant.  Whether  the  freeholders 
were  dissatisfied  with  some  of  these  determinations, 
or  felt  prosecutions  attended  with  a  heavy  expence, 
and  wished  to  crush  their  germe  in  embryo;  or, 
finally,  were  led  by  the  innovating  temper  of  the 
times,  we  presume  not  to  decide ;  but  a  plan  was^ 
formed  of  abolishing  all  qualifications  whatever^ 
founded  on  rights  of  superiority ;  and  to  further  the 
project  a  meeting  of  delegates  from  each  countjp 
was  convened  at  Edinburgh  in  l^Q'^- 

Lord  Eskgrove,  from  the  first  surmise  of  thi^  in- 
tended reformation,  was  hostile  to  it,  and  still  room 
on  account  of  its  unseasoiiableness.  The  Assembly 
he  regarded  as  illegal,  and  particularly  dangerous  as 
a  precedent,  during  the  political  discussions  and  agi- 
tated state  of  the  times.  He  therefore  deemed  it  his 
duty,  as  a  Judge,  and  guardian  of  the  public  peace, 
not  merely  to  reprobate  the  scheme  when  under  dis- 
cussion, but  to  communicate  his  sentiments  to  all 
the  freeholders  in  Scotland,  and  warn  them  of  the 
alarming  tendency  of  the  measure*  An  ardent  lover 
of  the  principles  of  the  British  Constitution  and  pre- 
sent establishment,  under  which  this  land  enjoys  a 
degree  of  tranquil*  liberty  and  happiness  unknown 
in  other  countries,  he  wished  to  secure  its  perma- 
nency by  checking  alteration,  brought  forward  under 
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the  pretext  of  improving  what  he  himself  considered 
to  be  already  most  excellent. 

Influenced  by  these  motives,  he  wrote  and  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet,  under  the  title  of  A  Letter  from 
an  old  Freeholder  to  his  Fellow  Freeholders y  refuting 
the  principles  of  the  bill  approved  by  the  meeting  of 
the  delegates^  for  regulating  the  county  election  laws 
in  Scotland ;  and  proving  it  to  be  a  total  subversion 
of  the  ancient  law,  which  the  supporters  of  the  mea- 
sure taid  they  meant  only  to  restore.  This  little 
production  is  written  in  that  conciliating  style  which 
suited  the  gravity  of  a  Judge,  yet  with  that  strong 
and  earnest  argumentation  which  became  his  since- 
tjty.  He  exposed,  in  strong  colours,  the  illegality  of 
such  conventions,  and  the  fatal  effects  that  might 
result  from  tolerating  such  a  mode  of  collecting  the 
$cnse  of  the  community,  or  part  of  it,  on  any  great 
constitutional  question.  Parliament  alone  he  held  to 
be  the  only  lawful  representative  assembly  of  the 
people,  vested  with  competent  authority  to  deliberate 
on  measures  conducive  to  the  public  good,  and  apply 
a  remedy,  when  necessary,  for  any  possible  defects  in 
the  Constitution. 

After  giving  a  concise  narrative  of  the  proceedings 
<rf*  the  general  meeting  of  delegates,  he  adverted  to 
the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  bill,  as  not  being 
framed  merely  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  abuses 
committed  under  the  existing  laws  of  clectbn,  and 
i«rtoring  these  to  their  true  import,  but  at  once  to 
make  a  fundamental  change  in  the  Constitution  it- 
aelf.    By  this  bill  all  qualificatioi;is  of  freeholders^ 

foundec^ 
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founded  on  rights  of  superiority  of  any  kind,  were 
it)  be  abqlishcd ;  the  qualification  of  a  voter  on  the 
valued  rent  lowered  from  400l.  Scots  to  lOOl.  Scots; 
^nd   superiors  compelled    to    dispone    their    supct- 
riorities  to  their  vassals  at  a  fixed  price.     In  inves- 
tigating whether  their  mode  of  proceeding  by  a  gCr 
neral  convention  be  authorized  by  the  law  of  the 
Jand,  his  Lordship  cites  the  act  1 587,. appointing^ 
fjounty  meetings  for  the  election  of  Commissionere 
%o  Parliament ;  and  maintains  that  the  clause,  de^ 
claring  these  assemblies  to  be  lawful,  virtually  im- 
plies that  thpy  would  otherwise  have  been  illegal.  As 
an   apposite  instance,  sanctioning  this  opinion,  he 
jpeqtions  the  annual  convention  of  Royal  Burghs  of 
Scotland,  which  required  the  guarantee  of  various 
^ct5  of  Parliament,   regulating  the  mode  of  their 
prpceedipgs,  apd  nature  of  the  subjects  on  which  the 
jnembers  were  to  deliberate.     Some,  perhaps,  will 
regard  this  reasoning  as  fastidious;  and  yet,  guided 
by  a  striQt  adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  we  are 
constrained  to  own  that  his  arguments  throughout 
the  work  are,  at  least,  juridically  conclusive.     We 
cannot   follow   his  Lordship  farther.      In  point  of 
pomposition,  the  pamphlet  is  satisfactory  evidence  of 
his  literary  acquirements.     Although  the  author  was 
at  the  tin^Q,  and  still  is,  generally  unknown,  it  had  a 
gre^t  effect ;  and  the  meditated  reform  in  the  rights 
of  election  soon  aftervvards  dropped.  * 

The  great  abilities  which  Lord  Eskgrove  had  dis* 
played  on  the  bench  were  deemed  worthy  of  still 
iiighcjc.  honours^    Lord-Justice-Clerk  Braxficld  had 

held 
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held,  for  several  years,  the  presidency  of  the  Court  of 
Justiciary.*  During  the  last  two  y^rs  of  his  life, 
a  severe  illness  prevented  him  from  attending  the 
tmsiness  of  the  Court;  and  in  his  absence  Xord 
3Eskgrove  was  called  on,  by  the  rest  of  his.  bre- 
thren, to  fill  the  presidential  chair*  When  Lord- 
Justice-Clerk's  disorder  precluded  all  prospect  rf 
a  recovery,  that  might  enable  him  to  resume  the 
important  functions  of  his  station,  he  resigned  his 
office,  which  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to  confer  on 
Lord  Eskgrove. 

Thus  has  this  learned  gentleman,  solely  by  hil; 
own  merit,  attained  tlie  pre-eminent  station  of  su- 
preme  or  first  criminal  magistrate  of  his  country, 
and  become  ex  officio  an  officer  of  state  and  his  Ma- 
jesty's minister  in  matters  regarding  offences  com- 
initted  within  Scotland.  His  conduct,  during  the 
short  space  he  has  held  the  chair,  has  fulfilled  the 
expectations  of  his  fellow  citizens,  and  hi^  sovereign. 
Although  now  above  seventy  years  of  age,  he  still 
jetains  a  constitution  naturally  good.  Of  a  gay  and 
social  disposition,  he  is  not  inimical  to  conviviality, 
yet  particularly  temperate.  From  his  usual  enjoy- 
ment bf  good  health,  we  are  led  to  hope,  that  he 
will  continue,  as  long  as  his  predecessors  most  fa- 
voured in  that  respect,  to  exercise  the  functions  of 
his  office,  to  his  own  credit,  and  the  benefit  of  his 

*  li  was  before  this  man  that  the  never-to-be-forgotten  trialfl 
of  Muir,  Gerald,  and  Margarot,  took  place,  and  it  was  he  who 
pronounced  the  sentences  which  at  once  excited  the  astonishment 
and  indignation  of  all  mankind.  ** 

'  country. 
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pountry.  We  cannot,  indeed,  adduce  a  more  strik- 
ing instance  of  his  bodily  strength,  invigorated 
doubtless  by  the  greater  powers  of  his  mind,  than 
what  occurred  a  few  months  ago  in  a  succession  of 
long  and  involved  trials,  respecting  several  daring 
forgeries  on  the  Bank  of  England,  and  many  of  thQ 
Scottish  Banks.  They  occupied  some  weeks  without 
intermission  ;  yet  his  Lordship  discharged  his  duty 
ivith  laudable  perseverance ;  and  although  the  Court- 
house was  extremely  crowded,  presided  during  the 
whole  time,  and  at  the  close  of  each  trial  summed 
lip  the  evidence  to  the  Juries  at  great  length,  and 
with  his  customary  judgment  and  perspicuity^  Not- 
withstanding this  exertion,  he  was  apparently  less  fa- 
tigued than  many  of  the  indifferent  spectators. 

His  affection  for  his  lady,  and  a  hallowed  respect 
for  her  memory,  have  induced  his  Lordship  to  con- 
tinue a  widower.  If  such  a  loss  be  reparable,  be 
has  ample  consolation  in  the  filial  endearments  of 
his  family.  Of  four  children  three  are  still  living. 
His  only  daughter  is  highly  acpomplished :  his  eldest 
son  is  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  army,  and  his  sc- 
|ond  a  young  barrister  of  very  promising  abilities. 


THE    END, 
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NEW  AND  INTERESTING  WORKS, 
fublijhed  hy  R.  Phillips,  Sl  BauVs  Church^Yarci  i 

.    1   ,/    wm       ij    . 

I. 

In  two  f.irge  Volumes  Qnarto,  Price  2I.  l<^s.  in  Hoards,  or,  A  Seconal  EJiilc:  in  .^jut 
Volunw*  O^avo,  Price  ll.  16s.  in  Boardv,  with  Three  Wholc-Jhcct  Maps,  Gvcral 
large  Tables,  fi^c. 

TRAVELS 

THROUGH   THF. 

UNITED  STATES  OF  NORTH  AMERICA, 

THE  COUNTRY  OF  THE  IROQUOIS  AND  UPPER  CANADA, 
In  tbc  Years  1795,  ,*79^»  ^"^  *79.7  ; 

BY  THE  DUG  DE  LA  ROCHEFOUCAULT  LIANCQURiT. 

'  W.Th  an  authentic  Account  of  LOWER  CANADA. 

Critical  j^p^robatiom  of  this  Vahiabh  Woalu 

**  Thcfe  Travc's  cmftitute  a  work  of  tmitb  greater  innportJncc  *vpJ  value  thaa  arc 
Mtributable  to  the  genetali  y  of  publicaiions  under  (iiuilar  titles.  They  are  written  in 
the  nunner  of  Arthur  Young's  T:.iveU  in  France,  and  furntfh  the  reader  with  :^  vaft 
mafs  of  geographical,  commeicial,  puliiicjU  :ind  oecunomical  information,  the  rcfolr 
•f  tttcncivc  le  nark  and  diligent  )uiicious  c  quiry.  W;iCh  the  inforfnatio-i  which  be 
conveys,  the  author  has  intci  woven  a  varscry  of  anecdotes  and  advcntu  csthat  hare 
afi\>ided  us  much  amut'ement,  and  pi^ur^s  of  the  manners  of  the  inhibitant^,  \»hich 
are,  in  general,  impartial  and  pleafing.  He  has  likewifc  introduced  a  number  of  poli- 
^rical  renurlcs  and  rcBedions,  of  which  the  greater  part  arc  difpatfionarc,  iiberai  and 
judicious.  The  work  appears  to  have  been  faithfully  tranflitrdjand  is  accompanied  by 
fuch  maps  as  arc  neccflary  t(»  its  illuft ration.'*— iVww  Annual  Kegifiir. 

Before  we  conclude  our  account  of  the  labours  of  our'intelligept  Traveller,  ir  is  but 
caidid  to  allow  that  we  have  been  much  graii lied  in  attending  him  during  his  long  and 
minute  Tour.  Our  author  is  m*  common  obfcrver,  and  hcbcftows  an  air  of  novelty  an4 
orijiinality  Jin  whatever  fubjcC>  he  treats.  The  Tranfliiicn  is  neatly  executed,  and  ye- 
werally  free  from  French  Idioms.  It  appears  to  have  l>ccn  the  Wori;  of  a  pcrfon  who 
had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  boih  Lnguages^  and  has  the  merit  of  being  pttxc  and  cor- 

**  Since  the  fcparatio^i  of  the  United  States  from  Great  Bri»^atn,  a  varied  of  Pohlica- 
tions  have  iflTued  fiom  ihe  Prefi,  defcribing  the  Soil,  Climate,  and  A^iicui:ureof  ^Vne- 
ilca  i  but  none  of  them,  which  have  come  under  our  infpeition,  defcrvc  to  be  compjied 
with  the  enlightened  and  circumfiantial  Work  before  us  Influenced  b>  liltcralpiuici. 
pies,  aHd  guided  by  a  fteadyand^  capacious  mind,  the  nohic  Authur  has  detailed  htt 
Travels  with  fut  h  prccifion  and  iibiliiy,  that  the  Public  canno:  fail  to  receive  the  higheH 
gratification  from  the  i -.tclHgcnt  informition  he  communicates.  Wc  cannut  t^kekavf 
of  this  Work  without  cxprcflig  the  high  opinion  wc  have  formed  of  the  talents  a»d 
abilities  of  the  noble  and  worthy  Author.  Born  to  figure  in  a  diiiercnt  liie  lo  that  of 
Purveying  the  hulbandry  of  any  country,  it  muft  excite  furprife  that  his  mind  codd  tt 
once  accommodate  icfelf  to  undertakings  of  this  nature,  and  <^ill  more,  that  ht  was  able 
to  prefcnt  to  the  Public  a  dctiilcd  account  of  the  Political,  (^omnnercial,  and  Rural  Eco- 
nomy of  America,  which  few  can  ?^aal,  and  Whjch  none  'can  excel,**— -•Tit*  Fanu/t 

**  Our  prefent  Traveller  has  united  great  attention  to  no  conuron  abilities.  We  can- 
not but  elleem  his  account  of  rifing  Colonies,  ftiuggling  with  difficaities,  ai^d  cften 
with  w^t.  His  defcriptiors  are  clear  and  explicit,  and  his  obfervarions  in  general  are 
judicious.  He  had  the  bett  means  of  information.  Through  the  whole  of  the  Tour, 
ag  iculture  and  its  variouii  operations  and  inftruments  weie  obfcrvcd  with  particular  at- 
tcntion.  The  climate  and  the  ftaic  of  the  Thermometer  were  alfo  carefully  noticed. 
Wc  may  add,  lh»t  his  defcriplion  of  the  Northern  and  EalYcrn  Regiops  of , the  Uoiifd^ 
States,  may  be  confidercd  as  a  vaiuabf^  ssA  faithful  accvUM  of  a  countty  bithetrd  fitlH 
known.— —Cri/^ra/  Review,  '  .  ' 
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n. 

Iii  One  large  Volume  Odavo,  Pr  «e  los.  6(i.  in  Boai-(ls»  or  rls.  boond. 

*rHE  UNIVERSAL  BIOGRAPHICAL  AND 
HISTORICAL  DICTIONARY, 

Conuining  a  Faithful  Account  of  the  Livrs,  Adion.%,  and  Chjrj£^er>  of  the  molt  Emi- 
nent Pcrfons  of  ill  Ages  ahd  all  Countries. 

Alfo  the  Revolutions  of  States  and  the  Surceffion  of  SoTcrrign  Princes,  Ancient  an4 
Modern.  Colleded  from  the  belt  auth  oil  ties,  and  coniaintog  nearly  Two  Thou  fa  nd 
Articles  more  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  General  Biographical  l>idioaary^  in  fificca 
V  jlume*,  or  in  any  fimilar  Work. 

Br  JOHN  WATKINS,  A,  M.  LL.  D. 

Tbi  f'>Ilo%oittg  CrhitaJ  ^pprcbatwms  of  tbh  P'aluahli  Dtffhnary  have  already  appeared: 

•*  Upon  a  mintite  examination  of  this  Didionary,  we  are  plcafcd  with  the  induftry 
and  judgment  difptayrd  in  its  Execution.  So  ufcfut  a  Volume  has  not  for  a  long  time 
fallen  in  our  way;  and  ^rcare  aftonifhcd  at  the  gidt  numUcrof  urig'nai  articles  which 
it  contains^  Of  thcfs  there  are  at  leafk  two  thoufand.  Wc  recommend  it  as  a  valuable 
repontory  of  Biogra'^hical  l^nowledgc,  to  all  who  cannot  weil  obtain  larj^e  col Icctioos. 
To  voung  Perfons,  in  particular,  it  mod  be  a  very  accrp'able  prtfcnt.— Lo/irfow  Revinu. 

'*  Wc.  feci  great  picafurc  in  the  introduOi^n  of  this  com|>!cte  .ind  raluahle  Work 
irtto  the  hands  of  young  Per fons.  Such  a  Volucr.c  as  a  Biographical  and  Hiftorical 
Library,  including  ujl  ages  and  countr:c:>,  was  a  dcPrieratum  iu  our  hnguagc.  The 
able  manner  in  wnich  it  if  e:iccutcd  docs  honour  to  the  patience  and  leaning  of  its 
Jtflitor." — M^Ktb/y  I'receftor. 

111. 

tn  Two  Volumes  0£Ijvo,  Price  tzs.  in  Boards. 
AN    AUTHEJ^TIC 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  EMBASSY 

OF    THE    DUTCH    EAST-INDIA    COMPANY   TO    THE    COURT  .OP 

THE   EMPEROR  OF  CHINA, 

CoAtax/jing  a  Defcription  of  many  P.irts  of  :  Lit  Erryire  btthe  to  utknnun  fo  Eutoptaiti. 

In  the  Years  1794-  ?  (fubffqucnt  to  ihaC  of  the  Fai  I  of  N!ac:irtnev). 

By  A.  E.  VAN  BRAMM,  £ecrctar>  to  the  EmbAiiy. 

Cntkal  Apprahations  nf  this  Work, 

**  The  prefent  narrative  ot  the  recent  Dutch  EmlaHy  to  China  bears  evident  jncl- 
dicacions  of  yeracity,  and  will  be  a  valuable  adJition  to  our  li:^rvii  y  lluck.  of  wiitiiig»  in 
this  clafs.  Mr.  Van  Bramm,  as  the  fccond  perfonajjc  in  that  mlfiion,  luj  b;'iter  oppoi- 
tuoities  of  making  obfcrvaiions,  than  thofe  of  inferior  rank  wh*  ti  ere  attached  to  it  f 
the  French  editor  would  have  this  account  confidercd  as  demi-offic-al :  a  chiim  to  which^ 
probably,  there  will  be  no  except. on.  Van  firaram  was,  for  the  Ip  icc  of  fix  and  thirty 
years,  pcrfonally  acquainteo  with  China;  and  had  mnde  frequent  enquiries  ©f  well  in« 
/brmed  men  concerning  the  hi  (lory,  manners,  and  particulars  of  their  native  land,  Ic- 
forc  the  opportunity  o^  travrlling  through  that  country  prdcnttd  itf'lf.  Kfe  was  thus 
enabled  principally  to  fix  his  attention  on  fuch  ol>jects  as  were  really  curious,  or  imper-- 
fcAly  known  m  turope  ;  and  his  work  accoidingly  throws  much  li^ht  on  a  variety  of 
very  interefting  fubjetts."  Aio'it.'./y  Revmv, 

<*  The  woik  before  as  is  highly  intcrtfling  in  rcfpe£l  to  the  apricu'tuic  ajid  manual 
arts  of  the  Chinefe,  for  both  of  which  fubjcct^  ihc  auihur  fjcma  to  K.ivc  a  tafle.  He  ia> 
alfo  anxious  to  defcritc  every  thing  that  tends  to  ihc  cxreofioi  of  rhc  comncrcc,  i.r 
manufactures  of  that  great  empire  Th?  imagir.aclon  of  the  author  docs  not  appear  to 
have  been  miHed  by  the  romantic  defcriptions  of  his  prclccc{T«ir«.:  on  the  contiary.  h)» 
information  fiequently  alTumcs  the  appearance  of  a  cjnrrAdi^ory  intrufHin  uj:oa  their 
reveriei,  anddiffJves  the  fpcU  of  their cnchanlmei^ts.  Th-  trnnil^'inn  fccrtts  t j  be  cxe- 
cuccd  with  a  more  than  ufual  attention**'  A-'aly^'^al  Krcirw^ 
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P'aluable  Booh  lately  puhUjloed  by  R.  pHiitiPS. 
IV. — In  Two  Volumes  06tavo,  Price  14s.  in  Boards,   . 

TRAVELS     IN     ITALY, 

Between  the  Tears  ijgtand  1798; 
By  MARIANA  STARKE, 
Author  of  The  PP'Udx'j  of  Malabar^  Thf  Tournament,  Sec, 
Critical  Opinlo*is  en  ibis  I  Fork, 
"  This  entertaining  work  is  the  proiiinOiu's  of  an  in-^-rnlous  and  fenfibic  writer,     Ti« 
account  of  I  he  excavations  in  Pompeii  is  the  moft  ample  \\\  our  language  ;   uid  the  dis- 
coveries in  Hcrculancum  alfo,  arewsll  dpiailed.    Mifs  Starke  hss  very  judiciouflv  giv.-n 
mftru^ions  for  vifiting  the  curiolilies  of  Ic-'ly,  wif.h  routes,  inns,  pviccs  of  proviftrmn, 
«aniag0Sy  &c.  which  will  renfier  the  work  a  very  ufcfu!   pu^^l'catioD  to  ftiturcTraTci' 
Jers;  indeed,  it  forms  the  bctt  Vud<-muum  ani  Livii  dcf^jte  v^hicji  wc  rcfoik^l  to  hart 

This  Work  pofllfles  confi^erable  merit  ;  and  when  the  long  expelled  Hour  of  pcicc 
ihall  fct  at  liberty  the  gay,  the  refti^fs,  the  fpcndihnUs,  and  the  invalids^  who  pwt 
•fitcr  Voyages  and  Travels  to  the  d.lighlful  regions  of  France,  Swrzerland,  and  Ital?, 
k  will  be  one  of  the  moil  ufcrfui  Companion?  they  can  take  With  them.  The  fybj^ds 
arc  arranged  with  J«dgrneiiC,  Taflc,  Ad  Piecifion,  ami  calculated  to  fpare  the  Brinih 
Traveller  the  trouble,  expcnce,  and  inconvenience  of  incun^bcring  hi&  baggage  wiiH 
ten  or  twelve  duodccinr>o  volumes,  .of /'^li./eikTfwm,  the  content*  ot' which  Mifs  Surktf 
his  dextcrouHy  engr»f'cd  on  her  own  genuine  ftock  of  knowledge  and  obfervaiioo,' 
The  refult  of  a  careful  cxan.inaiion  of  her  hiftorical  narratives  enables  us  to  declare, 
that  her  ftock  conta'u.s  a  tun.i  of  i.-.form»tion  cmircly  new.  A  pcrufal  of  her  juol- 
eious  remarks  on  the  late  Revolutions  in  Italy  may  fcrvc  as  a  ItlTon  of  inftruftion  to 
Miniilers  of  State.  European  Maga-ziit, 

v.— In  One  Volume  Duodecimo,  with  a  beautiful  Frontifpiece,  rcprcfenttng  Chae- 
tOTTE  at  the  Tomb  of  Wbrter,  defigned  by  Burncy,  and  ^graved  by  Fittlcr, 
Wice  4s.  in  boa-^ds ;  or  anotl'.er  Edi:ion  fupcrbly  printed  by  Bcn(tey,  on  Thick  Pott 
O^avo,  with  Proof  lmprcfiion^  of  the  Fronrifpifcc,  Piice  7s.  6<1.  in  boards^ 

THE  SORROWS  OF  WERTER, 

BY  BARON  GOETHE. 

TRANSLATED    FROM    THE    LAST    GERMAN    EDITION, 

BY  WILLIAM  RENDER,  D-  D. 

The  prefent  is  the  hrd  trantlation  of  thl<  alFedling  Aory,  which  has  been  made  frotn 
the  langu;!ge  in  which  it  whs  orii,ii.iily  wiittcrn.  Ihe  iranflatiori  which  has  been  fo 
oniverfally  read  in  EhgUnd,  wjsmuic  iVoiu  d  nnitiUrcd  Freeh  edition,  in  which  many 
interffting  peffagcs  and  many  who!c  lert^rs  h  td  ben  omiced,  and  In  which  the  fpi  fit  of 
the  0rigin.1l  was  uecciTnily  i.j  a  conridcVablc  cicj;:Cv*  cvapora.cd.  Dr.  Render  is  in  a 
very  particular  manner  i^oalificd  to  publiJh  a  new  i\v\  complete  Englilh  cdi'^ion,  frojr  :he 
ciicumftancc^  of  his  having  nten  intinnte  with  Ch.irlo'ie  and  Wcrter,  and  with  t  hei.* 
fcfpei.t.vc  famihes  \  and  he  hus  fnbjoiiwd  10  rlic  Wotk  an  Appendix,  containing  a  firi- 
guUr  converfation  en  fuicide,  which  he  had  w:th  VVeiier  a  lew  days  picvioufly  to  hii 
4cj|th. 

VL-i— '•UniOirmW  printed  in  One  Volume  Oflavo,   Price  9s.  in  Boards. 

A  SELECTION   OF  THE  BEST  PLAYS 

OF  AUGUSTUS  VON  KOTZKBUE, 

Cjnfifting  of  The  Narur^l  bon,  Tt-je  Virgin  of  the  .^un,  The  Deaih  of  Rolla,  The 
F«j!cc  of  Cilumny,  The  Count  of  l!.ir{:undy,  Self  ImiTiolation,  (by  K,  Ncumari). 
The  Widow  and  Riding  HMife,  and  La  Pctoufe, 

Fanhfuliy  tr.inflatcd  by  ANKE  PLUMPTRE. 

The  Plays  of  Ko'iebur,  contained  in  the  prfcnt  Volume,  a:c  already  I;nown  to  the 
Pulilic>  nearly  all  cf  them  h;tving  been  performed  under  their  own,  or  oth^  titles,  ob 
the  Er.gliih  Stage.  The  Publiiher  has  been  induced  to  colieft  them  rnio  a  Voluntc^ 
ch.crtv  w.ih  a  view  to  reduce  the  ejtpcnce  ;  in  this  form  he  is  enabled  to  fell  for  nine 
(hiliings  in  boards,  the  fame  PKiys,  which,  in  fcparate  ptjmph'ets,  were  r.eceflVrily  fold 
;it  fix -.(.en  (billings  ^A  fupcncc. 
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P'alaahk  iooks  lately  pitblijhed  by  R.  P«illips\ 
VII. 

In  ooe  very  large  Volume  O:tav0j  Price  io««  6d.  in  Boards^'* 

THE   ANNUAL  NECROLOGY; 

Or,  biographical  REGISTER. 

Cnnfiiling  of  Memoirs  of  the  Dif^inguiflied  Pcrfons  who  died  iu  every  fart  ofUit 
World  in  the  courfe  of  the  Years  1797  aod  l79ii>  of  various  Articles  of  neglected 
Biography^  tccicc^ 

The  prefent  Volume  contains  authentic  Lives  of  the  following  Perfons  i 


Jeffery  Lord  Amherft 

George  Andcrfon,  A.  M. 

Jean  Syivain  Bailly 

Robert  Bakewell 

Abb^  Barthelcmy 

George  Benda 

The  Count  de  Bernftorff 

laroes  Bruce,  the  traveller 

Godfrey  Auguftus  Burger 

fedmund  Burke 

Gatharine  IL 

1  he  Mar<Jui$  dc  Condorcet 

Daniel  Dancer 

Sir  John  Drydcn,  Bart. 

Louis  Depuy 

Dr.  Farmer 

Rev.  John  Fell 


Colonel  Frederick 

Count  de  Hertiberg 

General  Hoche 

Sir  William  Jaraes,  Bjrf^   . 

Rev.  Andrew  KippU,  D  D* 

Rcnier  de  Klerk 

Lavoifier 

Field.  Marthall  Liulon 

Rev.  William  Mafon 

John  William  Lc\ri»  Mcllman 

Francis  Ncubauer 

Thomas  Pennant.  LL.  D.  F.  R.  S.  &c. . 

SuniAaus-Auguftus,  late  King  of  Polaud 

Theodore  Stephen,  King  of  CjtHca 

John  Wilkes 

Mary  Wullftonccraft 

Rev.  Heny  Venn,  A  M. 


Another  V^olumc  for  1799  ^^  ^'^  ^^^  jP/v/S*. 

Critical  Opinhm  on  tbh  ff^cri. 

*<  The  ohjcSt  of  this  publicai  -n  i$  uncxccptionably  good,  and  is  profcfTedly  an  irtii- 
Ration  of  ihefc  obituaries  which  arc  annually  puhlifljcd  in  Germany  and  France;  but  is 
fo  far  preferable  to  thcfc,  tnat  it  takes  in  an  acctunt  of  unnoticed  individuals,  who  ought 
not  wholly  to  be  paffcd  over.  *1  he  who'c  is  an  entertaining  volume,  and  v*c  hope  to  fee 
the  work  continued.**  Br'itijh  Critic, 

*«  The  idea  of  collefting,  immedintely  afrcr  the  death  of  diftinguiftied  prrfans,  a'-d 
while  the  lecollcflion  of  their  conduit  and  convcrfition  is  yet  frelh,  whatever  can  illuf. 
trate  their  character,  or  intcrc/t  manJcind  concerning  them,  is  ceiiainly  juJicious.  We 
arc,  therefore,  happy  in  announci'-g  to  the  public  the  Annual  Necrology,  believing  that: 
ft  will  prove  ufctul  to  thofe  whp  may  devote  their  time  to  the  continuation  of  ibc 
B'ographic*  Britranica,  and  lo  th.-fe^who  may  be  occapicd  in  wiiting  the  Hiftory  of  their 
country.  The  writers  of  the  articlcii  before  ui  have  recorded  ft. me  fa^Ss  of  ixpcrtance, 
which,  without  their  infonnation,  migfit  have  been  forgotten,  and  they  have  fnatched 
from  oblivion  fomc  charadicrs  w  hich  merit  regard.  Criticul  Re^irw, 

«*  This  book  affords  much  matter  rbr  en:cr*ainment,  and  mtjch  for  iriftruciion,  opt 
4t  a'.l  in  their  leart  pleafing  forms.  ^Jany  i.npuitant  facts  in  the  public  and  private 
hiftory  of  the  prefcnc  age  are  rccordci  in  it.  It  exhibits  rew  fcatuics  in  the  general 
character  of  human  nature,  and  nrw  incidents  in  the  co-r.nion  foriune  of  human  life. 
It  involves,  with  the  accounts  of  the  Lives  of  ditFcrcnt  prrfoiis,  explanationi  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  arts  in  which  they  excelled,  defcriptions  of  the  fccnes  through  which  they 
p.iflcd,  pictures  of  the  lighter  manners  of  atrihci.il  life  in  the  foc'eties  in  wh*ch  ihty 
liv:d,  and  valuable rcflecticns  on  their  actions,  feelings,  and  fortunes" 

Bfi^fy  of  Lit  tr  at  IT' c  fur  i%ce* 
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Valuable  Books  lately  fubrtjbtd  by  R.  Phillips. 
VIII. 

in  one  Vol.  Sva.  Price  tt.  6d-  in  beards,  (itluftrated  by  two  Charts  of  the  Likeof  Men' 
saleby  and  of  the  Natron  LakeS|  drawn  oo  the  fput  by  General  AndreofTy,) 

MEMOIRS  RELATIVE  TO  EGYPT, 

Written  by  the  Learned  and  Scientific  Men  who  accompanied  the  French  Expeditkn 
to  that  Country,  and  publiOied  at  Paris,  by  the  National  InlU^ute,  un.ler  the  Direc- 
tion of  the  Chief  Conful  BONApARTE.  With  Notes  by  Lani;l«s.  &c. 

This  valuable  and  authentic  Work  contains  Tliirty-four  diftind  Memoirs  relative  to 
the  Natural  Hiftory,  Political  State,  Agriculture^  Antiquities,  Literature,  Mannerf 
mod  Gvmmerce  of  Egypt ;  « ritten  by  Andreoffy,  Norry,  Monge,  Bertholier,  ShuN 
kouikij  Geoffroy,  Savigny,  DefcuHils,  Levavafiuur,  Regnault,  Girard,  &c. 
Critical  Opinions  upon  this  Pf'lirk, 

^  tt^atf  ver  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  attempt,  or  wliatevcr  may  be  the  refult 
of  the  French  Expedii^ion  to  Egypt,  the  uni(ing  of  fcicnrific  Philofophers  to  a  con^ 
quering  Army  dcfervcs  commendation.  Hid  Ari0otie  followed  the  expedition  of 
Alexander,  what  valuable  additions  noight  not  have  been  made  to  the  remarks  of  Arrian  ! 
and  had  Genfe'ic  been  accompanied  by  abk  ohferveis,  we  Ihould  not  ar  this  time  have 
remained  in  ignorance  of  many  parts  of  Africa  and  Afia.** Cntica!  Rrvkw, 

"  We  have  fccn  with  plcafrfrc  the  publicati<»n  of  an  Englifh  Traufla  ian  of  this  Work* 
In  every  part  of  it  wedifcover  a  laudable  zeal  of  the  Fratch  to  acquaint  thcmfelves 
with  all  the  circumftinces  of  the  Country,  to  join  learned  and  fcientitic  refearch  with 
theprogrefs  of  their  con  quells,  and  to  make  cbcir  knowl'-dge  u(cful  toward  their  fe- 
curity  and  focccfs.     The  whole  volume  is  intcrcdfrtg. — Htjiory  of  Li.eraiurt fi*r  1800. 

niuArated  by  a  coloured  Plate,  reprcfenting  the  Puftules  in  four  different 

Stages.    Price  2s.  6d. 

A  CONClSfi  VIEW  OF  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  FACTS  WHICH  HAVE 

HITHERTO  APPEARED  CONCiiRNING  THE 

INOCULATION  FOR  THE  COW-POX. 

BY  C.  R.  AIKINr 

Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  of  London. 
The  Author  of  this  Work  has  thought  that  it  would  not  be  unacceptable  tu  thofe 
who  areincerelted  in  Medicul  Improvements,  to  prcfcnt  to  them  a  concife  view  of  the 
irtoft  inferclling  fa^s  relative  to  the  COW-POX  in  every  foi'm,  and  the  pra^ical  di- 
rections to  be  followed  during  its  inoculation-  Thcfe  pages  will  perhaps  be  cfpccially 
convenient  to  thofe  who  havsnotan  opportunity  c-f  entering  more  at  large  into  the 
fobject,  and  confulring  all  the  fuurccs  of  information,  whi(h  aie  now  not  a  few,  in 
•rder  to  gain  that  general  knowledge  which  may  determine  their  opiniofzs  and*  practice. 

X. 

In  One  elegant  Volume,  Foolfcap  Octavo,  decorated  with  Engravings,  Price  4s.- 

A  PICTURE    OF    PALERMO, 

THE  PRESENT  RESIDENCE  OF  THE  COURT  OF  NAPLES. 

BY  JOSEPH  HAGER,  D".  D. 

Author  of  the  Account  of  the  Arabic  Forge;  ics  of  ihc  Abb^  Ve^l;t ;  cf  the  Tour  froni* 
Madrid  to  V.cnna  j  of  txitrers  tnrhc  Hungarian*,  &c.  Hn.  TrantVjied  ii>t4  Engliib^ 

BY  MRS.  M.   ROBINSON, 

Know'ft  thou  the  Land  where  Citrnn«  fcenr  elic  uiitc, 
Where  glows  the  Orange  in  the  golden  Vale, 
Wh*re  f.»fter  breezes  fan  the  azure  (kics. 
Where  myilles  fpring,  and  prouder  laurels  x\ii  > 

GotTMIt. 

This  Work  is  an  elegint  and  picttflrefqiie  Account  of  tlic  Clinuv,  Manners  and 
Culloms,  State  of  Society,  #ffc.  &c.  of  the  Paradifc  of  Eu-oj>r,  the  jflatid  jf  Sicily, 
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Valuable  Books  lately  publijhed  by  R.  Pjiillip*. 


XI. 

In  Two  Vo'umcs  duodecimo.     Price  15  ghi  Shillings  in  Koards. 

ROMULUS,  THE  FOUNDER  OF  ROME, 

4  TALE  OF  ANCIENT  TIMES. 

For  the  Ufe  of  Toung  Per/on s^ 

Containing  a  Life  of  flomulu^i,  th.-  FounJer  of  Rome,  In  the  manner  of  QE$NER*$ 

Dl- ATH  of  ABEL. 

Tranflatcdfrom  the^G^rman  of  AvcusTus  Lafontaine,  the  moft  eftceme^  of  th* 

modern  German  ^Writers. 

By  I  he  Rev.  P.WILL, 

Minifter  of  the  Gcrmm  Congreg.nior,  in  the  Savoy. 

'*  Tothofe  who  h.jvc  been  charmed  by  the  Travels  of  An.'\ch:irfis,  and  later  works  of 
a  n;Ti)Iar  nature,  ihufc  volamrs  will  atford  an  agreeaUle  mental  repafi.  The  beft  inte- 
refrs  of  p':ery  and  mo.aljiy  are  promoted  by  the  ii«ciden:s  M-hich  form  this  tntrrefting 
tale;  and  wc  prom  fe  ihj  y  ung  rcaaer,  thar^  if  he  attentively  pcrufe  the  adv^nruroA 
into  which,  by  the  p'jct's  hciion,  Ronmlus  has  been  thrown,  he  willftrifc  from  ^he  work 
with  imprcfRoni  calculated  at  once  "  to  raifc  tlicgenios  and  amend  the  heart.*' 

Londun  H&vif^v^ 


XII, 

Second  EJit'on,  in  two  elcgint  Volume*,  fuolfcap  Svo.  price  9s.  in  boards. 

(Erabellilhcd  wi:h  Two  Vignette  Titles,  and  with  Fac  Similies  of  the  Hand-WxUiogt 
ot  Mi,Gr;iv  aMd  Mr.  Walpolc) 

WALPOLIANA, 

Conftft'.ng  of  original  B  )n  Mors,  Ap.^phihegnis,  Obfervatinns  on  Life  and  Literature^ 
with  txtrjcts  from  ut*piibli(h  d  Letttrs  of  the  l^te 

HORACK  WALPOLE  EARL  OF  ORFORD, 

Thcfc  Vplu(nrs  are  the  Production  of  a  Gentleman  for  many  years  in  the  haiuts  of 
intimacy  with  Mr.  Waljiolf.  The  articles  nre  none  of  them  fclccted  from  any  unpub- 
lifhed  Works, hut  arc  partly  drawn  up  from  a  collection  of  Qon  Mots,  &c.  in  .Mr.  WaU 
pole's  own  hand- wilting  ;  pa.'!y  tiom  Anecdotes  wriiten  down  with  his  a{)prohation, 
afeer  lon/^  convcrf.itions,  in  which  iic  would  oifplay  ihofe  treafures  of  Anecdote  with 
which  his  Rank,  Wit,  anj  OppirtanitJes  h  »d  rrpleniihed  his  meny>ry  }  and  partly  from 
his  unpub^ilhcd  Letters  to  the  Compiler,  on  fubjects  of  Tafte  and  Liier4ture. 

Cfitkal  Approbations  ff  ibis  Work- 

**  The  table  tallt  of  a  man  of  extenlivc  refearch  and  ready  cxpreflion,  enlivened  by  a 
Cuid  of  ani^cdotc,  dra\v-n  'from  acute  obfcrvatioii,  au<i  numerous  connekions  with  thofe 
who  hdve  been  actors  in  the  higher  fcc;cs,  mult  always  inicreli  and  entertain.  Wc  are, 
therefore,  greatly  indebted  for  this  elegant  bou<)uct  to  ihe  present  Editoi,  who  h*«  care- 
fully fcparatcd  the  wocds,  too  common  in  fimilar  collections,  and  retained  only  thb 
fk>vvers  diiiinguifticd  for  their  beauty,  their  perfume,  or  fome  more  valuable  qualities. 
The  Sketch  of  the  life  of  Horace  W  j||>rtlc,  pretisrd,  is  written  with  judgment  and  dif* 
criminarion.  On  the  whole  w<  arc  highly  plc.»fcd  wiih  thi^  collection,  and  we  o  ;ly 
regret  that  it  is  not  more  extenfive.**  Critical  ^niciv. 

*<  Of  fuch  a  man,  as  Lord  Orford,  or  rather  Horace  WalpO'C,  long  converfan:  as  he 
vas,  b  th  with  the  polite  aid  literary  voild,  we  muft  necclTarily  have  heard  a  vi- 
riety.of  anecdote^  ;  yet  wc  h<id  no  perfonaj  acquaintance  with  him.  It  remained  fur 
the  Edituc  of  tbefe  volumes  ip  intiodoce  us  into  his  breakf^H  room,  his  littk  parlour, 
and  hif  lihxary  at  Strawbe;ry  Hill.  WiC  confcfs  we  have  been  delighted  with  **  the 
cafe  and  cftpWiCiefs  which  Horace  Walpoie  regarded  as  the  principal  charms  of  conver- 
facion  i"  and  we  have  freQMCJ)tJy'bc«n  pleafcd with  the  atKcdoCes  ihemfdves,  exclu* 
ilvcly  of'  the  manner  in  which  they  ai-c  told*  AKtl-jaabin  Rcvinu^ 
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Valuable  Books  lately  fublijhid  by  R.  Phillips, 

'  xm. 

In  One  Volume  O^avo,  Price  Six  ShiUing*  in  Boards, 

ESSAYS 

Concerning  KINGLY  GOVERNMENT,  ARBITRAR.Y  GOVERN\fENT, 
SERVANTS,  GRIEF,  IMMODERAIE  DESIRES,  CULTlV/vTION  of  LET- 
TERS, RETIREMENT,  HAPPINESS,  VIRTUE,  SLAVERY  and  LIBERTY, 
WAR  and  PEACE,  and  other  Subjcas. 

By  gilbert  WAKEFIELD,  B.  A. 

Tranflatcd  from  the  Greek  of  Dio  Chry  foftam,  a  Contemporary  of  Nerva  and  Trajan, 
yritb  notes  critical  and  illudraltve. 


Price  1 6s.  in  Boards. 

The  DAUGHTER  of  ADOPTION, 

A  NOVEL,  in  Four  Volumes, 

BY  JOHN  BEAUFORT,  L.L.  D. 

xTv. 

A  new  Edition,  corre^cd  and  revifcd,  in  two  Volumes  duodecimo.  Price  lOj.  m  boardt* 

BIOGRAPHICAL  MEMOIRS 

OF  TWO  HUNDRED  OF  THE 

FOUNDERS  OF  THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC, 

And  of  other  Pcrfons  the  moll  diftinguifhed  in  the  Progrefs  of  the  Revolution. 


On  the  Firft  Day  of  January,  iSoi,  will  be  pubiiflicd,  ;ind  regularly  continued  on  the 
Firft  Day  of  every  Month,  Price  Five  Shillings  each  Number, 

THE 

MONTHLY  MUSICAL  JOURNAL; 

CONSISTING    OF    THE 

Jfewest  and-best  Foreign  Muficy  and  of  original  Briiijh  Mujic, 
Conduacd  by  DOCTOR  BUSBY. 

This  Work  will  comprize,  as  foon  as  the  Pieces  appear  on  the  Continent,  all  the 
fuperior,  admirctl^  and  new  Compo6tions,  Vocal  and  inllrumcnra!,  uf  the  GREAl 
LIVING  MASTERS  of  Italy^  Germany^  and  Fiance^  with  the  occalional  original  ccn- 
tribulions  of  fomc  of  the  mofi  eminent  Engliflj  Conipofcrs. 

The  whole  will  b^  adapted  for  the  Voice,  Piano  Forte,  Harp,  Vio!in,  and  other 
fflfbion^le  Inftruments  j  and  be  printed  in  Folio,  in  the  moft  elegant  ilyle  of  Modern 
Mufic.  It  will  be  fold  by  all  Mu£c  Sellers,  and  be  circulated  in  all  the  momhly  p:tr^ 
eels  of  the  Boolyleilers  for  regular  deli  very  with  the  Magazines  and  Rcvicwi. 

This  Monthly  Work  will  contain,  as  foon  as  (hey  are  publi(hed  in  their  refprfiive 
countries,  the  compofitions  of  every  Mjfter  of  tminence  in  Germany, ltaly»  and  France, 
«nd  the  fii/V  Number  wilt  contiiii  fclccklons  from  dift'crcnt  works,  at prcfenc  unknown  in 
If  Dgland,  of 'he  following  illunrious  compofcrs:  < 


HAVnN 

BAUMBACH 

DUSSBK 

PLEYIL 

JARNOVICH 

LEMOYNR 

SAUTI 

MULLBR     - 

,     TRITTO 

CIMAKOSA 

JILASttrs 

nil 

YAISIELIO 

ITIIBILT 

1                         XlNGARKLtl 

CBARPENTIER 

GTROWITB 

TAZA^IGA 

JtOSELtJCH 

▼ANHALl 

• PLAMTAC^ 

#«STKT 

CONTI 

ORAfST      * 

Ffintcd  by  T.  GiUett,  Salilbury  Pjuaw. 
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,  Hiis  book  should  be  returned  to  the 
Library  on  or  before  the  last  date  stamped 
below. 

A  fine  of  five  cents  a  day  is  incurred  by 
retaining  it  beyond  the  specified  time. 

Please  return  promptly. 
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